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PERJURY BEFORE ATHENIAN ARBITRATORS 
By Grorce MILLER CALHOUN 


In the pseudo-Demosthenic speech Against Phormion is found 
the somewhat surprising assertion that no punishment was provided 
for those who gave false testimony before arbitrators: ob γὰρ ὅμοιόν 
ἐστιν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, els τὰ ὑμέτερα πρόσωπα ἐμβλέκοντα τὰ ψευδῆ 
μαρτυρεῖν καὶ πρὸς διαιτητῇ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν μὲν γὰρ ὀργὴ μεγάλη καὶ 
τιμωρία ὑπόκειται τοῖς τὰ ψευδῆ μαρτυροῦσι, πρὸς δὲ τῷ διαιτητῇ ἀκινδύ- 
pus καὶ ἀναισχύντως μαρτυροῦσιν & τι ἂν βούλωνται.: Modern scholars 
have been reluctant to accept this statement without qualification. 
Hudtwalcker? and Rentzsch* have pointed out that since the arbi- 
tration in this case was a private one we are not justified in believing 
that the statement is intended to apply to the public arbitrators. 
Bonner, however, very justly observes that this objection is by no 
means so serious as would appear at first sight, ‘since there was 
no appeal from a private arbitration and the losing party would 
suffer more from false evidence than if the case was before a pub- 
lic arbitrator, whose decision was not final. But, apart from this, 
it is to be noted that the speaker is at no pains to state that he 
refers to a private arbitration; on the face of it, his language 
seems to apply to any arbitrator. It is true that the jury might be 
supposed to be aware that he meant a private arbitration, as he 


1[Dem.] 34. 19. 
2 Ueber die Offentlichen und Privat-Schiedsrichter in Athen (Jena, 1812), pp. 86 f. 
3 De δίκῃ ψευδομαρτυρίων in ture Attico (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 39-40. 
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had just explained that the parties to the suit had selected the arbi- 
trator. On the whole, it is reasonably safe to conclude that false 
evidence before an arbitrator did not render a witness liable to an 
action for perjury.” But Lipsius is unwilling to believe that this 
passage can have any bearing on the question for public arbitration,? 
and regards the matter as still in doubt.’ 

That perjury before a public arbitrator should have been allowed 
to go unpunished seems very strange to our modern feeling. But if 
the course of procedure in arbitration cases is taken into account, 
this is seen to have been not merely reasonable but practically 
unavoidable. A prosecution for perjury imstituted by one who had 
lost a suit before an arbitrator would have given rise to proceedings 
almost absurd in their complexity. If the case was introduced into 
a dicastery by the magistrate who had sent the original suit to the 
arbitrator,‘ a conviction, after an ἀνάκρισις and a troublesome and 
perhaps expensive jury trial, would have secured for the plaintiff 
only the privilege of having his suit, without the objectionable testi- 
mony, again heard before an arbitrator, whose decision would still 
be subject to revision. Or if it is assumed that the magistrate 
did not send the perjury action directly to a jury, but to an arbitrator, 
or that the prosecution lay in the court of the arbitrator before whom 
the offense was committed,’ the procedure is complicated by one 
more step, while no additional advantage results. Such an un- 
wieldy multiplication of proceedings was directly opposed to the 
specific intent of arbitration, which was to provide a cheap and 
convenient means of adjusting minor differences and to relieve the 


1 Evidence in Athenian Courts (Chicago, 1905), pp. 90-91. See also Caillemer in 
Daremberg et Saglio, I, 523; Lelyveld, De infamta ture Attico comment. (Amsterdam, 
1835), p. 128, and the editors of P. Hal. I (Dikaiomata, Berlin, 1913; pp. 53 f.). 

2 Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren (Leipsig, 1905-12), p. 782, n. 17. To 
judge from his comment, Lipsius does not quite understand Bonner'’s observations on 
the case. 

3 Ibid., p. 782; cf. Hubert, De arbitris Alticis et privatis et publicis (Leipzig, 1885), 
p. 43; Rentssch, op. cit., p. 40. 

4Cf. Rentzsch, op. cit., pp. 39-40. An action for perjury was instituted before the 
magistrate who had jurisdiction in the original suit (cf. MSL, pp. 59, 489; Lipsius, 
op. cit., p. 781). 

5 Leisi (Der Zeuge im attischen Recht [Frauenfeld, 1908], p. 125) believes that this 
was possible. Rentzsch (loc. cit.) thinks it unlikely. 
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pressure of business on the jury courts.'! In practically every case 
the litigant who lost a verdict in an arbitrator’s court through false 
testimony would have adopted the simple and common-sense plan 
of appealing from the arbitrator’s decision, and then prosecuting the 
perjured witness after his testimony had been introduced before 
the jury.?, There could be objection to this course of procedure only 
where the perjury prosecution was distinctly paramount to the 
main action and there was a possibility that the false deposition 
would not be produced at the jury trial. Such a situation must have 
been exceptional, to say the least.2 Both Rentzsch and Lipsius 
admit that prosecutions for perjury must have been instituted only 
after the testimony had been brought before a jury court by appeal. 
“Hoc quidem non difficile esse dictu videtur,” says Rentzsch, “quem 
ad modum qui litem amiserat, mendacem in ius vocaverit: ad helias- 
tas provocavit, quoniam iudicio arbitri sese duxit detrimento affec- 
tum, ut eadem res iterum ageretur, unde demum originem trahere 
potuit δίκῃ Pevdouaprupiwy.’* Lipsius observes, “ΕΒ scheint, dass 
dafiir {a perjury prosecution] erst die Verhandlung vor dem 
Gerichtshofe abgewartet werden musste, an den der Rechtsstreit 
wohl immer geleitet wurde, wenn seine Entscheidung von der Glaub- 
wurdigkeit der beigebrachten Zeugnisse abhing.’® Both state- 
ments are clear admissions that in practice prosecutions for perjury 


1 Schol. to Dem. xxii. 3: Iva μὴ συνεχῶς καθίζωσι δικαστήρια... .. πάντα érolouy 
πρὸς τὸ μὴ καθίζειν δικαστήρια, ἵνα μὴ πολλὰ χρήματα ἀναλίσκειν ἡ πόλις ἀναγκάζηται. 
See Gilbert, The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens (London, 1895), 
p. 889; Caillemer in Daremberg et Saglto, II, p. 127. 

2 Cf. Dikatomata, pp. 53 f. 


ὃ The fact that a prosecution for perjury sometimes originated with the successful 
party to the suit is no indication that it possessed importance apart from the original 
action, since the complaint had to be filed before the outcome of the case was known 
(Ar. Cons. Ath. pag. 35 [Blass]; ef. Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 780-81). 

As regards the possibility that the false deposition might not be presented at the 
jury trial, it is impossible to determine whether or not there was a requirement that all 
evidence considered by the arbitrator be presented. The documents of course came 
to the clerk of the court in the sealed ἐχῖνοι, but it is possible that the litigant may 
have been permitted to pass over any which he did not wish to present. The only 
instance in which we know that this was done, however, is in the informal appeal of a 
private arbitration, and no inference can be drawn from it regarding the practice in 
regular appeals from the public arbitrators ([Dem.] 34. 46). Since the jury court in 
such cases sat as a court of appeal, it is likely that the evidence upon which the arbi- 
trator had based his verdict had to be presented in toto. 


4 Op. cit., p. 39. 5 Op. οἷ, p. 782. 
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᾿ς were never brought against witnesses for testimony given before 
arbitrators.! 

However, it may be objected that litigants did not in actual 
practice avail themselves of a provision which the law against perjury 
none the less contained. Such a contention cannot be absolutely 
disproved, but it may be noted that there is considerable evidence 
against its probability. 

In the first place, the method of handling documents in public 
arbitrations made prosecution for perjury difficult if not impossible. 
As I have elsewhere noted,” a δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων was based upon 
the written deposition which had been attested by the witness, and 
the latter was held strictly accountable for the statements therein 
contained. This procedure was made possible only by the fact that 
the deposition was read to the affiant by the clerk of the court and, if 
made the basis of a perjury charge, probably remained in official 
custody until the case came to a hearing.’ It was imperative that 
there should be not even a suspicion that the document had been 
misread or had been tampered with after having been attested.‘ Now 
the procedure in arbitration seems to have been very loose and 
informal,’ and there was apparently no provision for the official care 
of documents during the course of the hearing. Depositions seem 
to have been read to witnesses by the litigants and not by the arbi- 
trators.6 I have been unable to discover any justification for the 
assumption that the arbitrators received and filed the depositions 
severally during the course of the proceedings as they were attested by 

1 Rentssch, it is true, suggests the possibility of a summary ἐπίσκηψις before the 
arbitrator in case the successful party to an arbitration wished to prosecute a witness 
of the opponent, but admits that he has no evidence to offer in support of his theory: 
‘“‘magnam veri speciem habere videtur testem falsum apud diaetetam productum 
statim potuisse peti ψευδομαρτ. in iudicio non antea actione principe iterum acta. 
Sed quoniam certa argumenta non habeo, quibus haec sententia fulciatur, hanc con- 
troversiam disceptare non audeo”’ (op. ctt., p. 40). But the cases in which a litigant, 
if he had won a judgment before an arbitrator and his opponents had not appealed, 
would wish to prosecute a witness before a jury court must have been very few indeed, 
for the only possible motive for such a proceeding would be personal animus against the 
witness. We can well afford, with Lipsius, to disregard this possibility and not attempt 


8. speculative reconstruction of the Athenian system of justice according to the mathe- 
matical laws of permutation and combination. 


2 ‘Documentary Frauds in Litigation at Athens,’’ Class. Phil., IX, 139-40. 
ὃ Cf. Plato Laws 937B. 

4*<Frauds,’’ p. 140, n. 1; for the misreading of documents, ἰδία... p. 139. 

5 See Leisi, op. cit., p. 78; Bonner, op. cit., p. 52; Hubert, op. ctt., p. 43. 

8 Cf. Dem. xxix. 19-20: cuyypdyas ταῦτ᾽ ἐκέλευον μαρτυρεῖν. 
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the witnesses.! Aristotle’s account of arbitration in his time is as 
follows: οἱ δὲ (the arbitrators] παραλαβόντες, ἐὰν μὴ δύνωνται διαλῦσαι, 
γιγνώσκουσι, καὶ dy μὲν ἀμφοτέροις ἀρέσκῃ τὰ γνωσθέντα καὶ ἐμμένωσιν, 
ἔχει τέλος ἡ δίκη. ἂν δ᾽ ὁ ἕτερος ἐφιῇ τῶν ἀντιδίκων els τὸ δικαστήριον, 
ἐμβαλόντες τὰς μαρτυρίας καὶ τὰς προκλήσεις καὶ τοὺς νόμους εἰς ἐχίνους, 
χωρὶς μὲν τὰς τοῦ διώκοντος, χωρὶς δὲ τὰς τοῦ φεύγοντος, καὶ τούτους 
κατασημηνάμενοι, καὶ τὴν γνῶσιν τοῦ διαιτητοῦ γεγραμμένην ἐν Ὑραμ- 
ματείῳ προσαρτήσαντες, παραδιδόασιν, κτλ. This gives the impression 
that the documents were officially taken in charge by the arbitrator 
only after the announcement of an appeal, which was made 
after the verdict had been given at the close of the hearing.* If 
further proof be needed, it is found in the story of Apollodorus that, 
at the arbitration of his suit against Phormion, Stephanus stole one 
of his depositions when he had risen and gone to the altar to swear a 
witness,‘ which can be explained only on the supposition that liti- 
gants kept possession of their depositions during hearings before 
arbitrators.5 

It is true that bona fide prosecutions for perjury would generally 
have originated, not with the party who produced the witness and 
who had the deposition in charge, but with the opponent. But to 
have allowed prosecutions for perjury to be based on depositions so 
carelessly safeguarded would have left the way open for much trick- 
ery and serious fraud. For example, a litigant could have summoned 
the witnesses of his opponent, or even the opponent himself, to testify 
in another case, as Demosthenes summoned Aphobus in his suit 
against Demon;* he could have misread the deposition or altered it 
after the witness had sworn,’ and could then have made it the basis 


1 This seems to be the view of Leisi, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

2 Cons. Ath. liii. 2. 

3 Loc. cit.; [Dem.] x]. 31; cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 230. 

4 Dem. xlv. 57-58. : 

δ᾽ The deposition had already been attested, for otherwise its absence would have 


been noticed by Apollodorus when he came to introduce it. The theft seems to have 
taken place on the last day of the arbitration proceedings. 


6 Dem. xxix. 20. 


7It should be noted that the deposition of Aphobus was in effect no more than 
& Memorandum, and was of value as evidence only when accompanied by the chal- 
lenge to examine the slave who wrote it, who ‘would recognize his own handwriting 
and remembered distinctly that this was what Aphobus deposed”’ (tbid. 21). This 
shows quite clearly the dangers to which a deposition not in official keeping was 
exposed. 
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of a perjury charge. Trickery of this kind was not infrequently 
resorted to with the intention of embarrassing litigants.'_ Under such 
circumstances, witness service would have become not only annoy- 
ing but dangerous. Furthermore, to have treated these carelessly 
kept depositions from an arbitrator’s court as of equal weight with 
the jealously guarded depositions of the regular jury courts would 
undoubtedly have seriously impaired the dignity and effectiveness 
of prosecutions for perjury. Thus we see that there was a good 
practical reason for making a distinction in law between perjury 
committed at an arbitration and the same offense in a jury court. It 
is inconceivable that the law should have authorized actions for per- 
jury against the witnesses at arbitrations and at the same time 
should have made no provision for assuring the integrity of the 
documents which furnished the sole evidence of what the testimony 
had been.? 

In the second place, it is significant that Aristotle in his account 
of arbitration, although he gives the successive steps in the hearing 
and the appeal in some detail, makes no mention of any provision 
for the announcement of a perjury prosecution,? while in his account 
of the procedure in jury trials the time for announcing an action for 
perjury is especially noted.‘ Furthermore, the plaintiff in the action 
against Euergus and Mnesibulus, in summing up the intent of the 
law ψευδομαρτυρίων, says nothing of arbitration, but states expressly 
that the intention was to prevent the introduction of false testimony 
before the jury (τοὺς δικαστάς) and to give the litigant who had lost 
his case through perjury another chance (ὑπόλοιπον ἀγῶνα) to obtain 
justice.65 The emphasis placed on this point is scarcely compatible 
with the view that the law applied equally to perjury before an 


1 For some of the sharp practices of litigants, see the writer’s Athenian Clubs 
in Politics and [Atigation (Austin, 1913), pp. 40 ff. 


2 Cf. the precautions taken with documents in perjury prosecutions in Plato’s Laws 
937B. It is interesting to note that the Ptolemaic laws governing prosecutions for 
perjury, which allow depositions made before the διαιτηταί to be attacked, make 
special provision for the care of the documents. These are to be taken in charge by 
a deputy of the νομοφύλαξ and remitted to the proper court (P. Hal., I, 38 ff.). From 
the very fact that perjury before the Alexandrian διαιτηταί was actionable, the 
editors of P. Hal. infer that they occupied a far more important position than the 
Athenian arbitrators (Dikatomata, pp. 53 f.). 


8 Cons. Ath. liii. 2. 4 Ib. pag. 35. 10 ff. (Blass). δ [Dem.] xlvii. 1. 
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arbitrator, where, as has been seen, ample protection against injustice 
was furnished by the privilege of appeal. 

Finally, it may be noted that no positive evidence is produced in 
support of the theory that witnesses could be prosecuted for false 
testimony given before an arbitrator. It is an assumption that 
rests entirely on our modern feeling that perjury, in a justice’ court 
or before a clerk as much as before the highest court of the land, is an 
offense against the majesty of the law and the state, and our modern 
practice of punishment by the state through the agency of a public 
prosecutor. Traces of any such feeling on the part of the Athenians 
are slight indeed,! and it is very improbable that perjury in arbitra- 
tions, where the rights of the individual were not seriously threatened, 
was regarded with alarm. 

It is extremely likely that the law against perjury was primarily 
enacted with a view only to preventing the introduction of false testi- 
mony before the popular courts, which were felt to be the keystone 
of the Athenian system of justice and the chief safeguards of demo- 
cratic government. The circumstances noted above, as they became 
apparent in practice, would have prevented its extension to include 
testimony before arbitrators. It is quite possible that the enact- 
ment was prior to the institution of the public arbitrators, and it 
almost certainly antedated the introduction of compulsory arbi- 
tration.? 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


1 With the exception of a few perfunctory phrases such as ὑπὲρ τῶν νόμων, ete., 
the arguments in perjury prosecutions are entirely concerned with the personal wrongs 
of the plaintiffs. 

21It is now generally agreed that the institution of the public arbitrators ante- 
dated Euclides (see Lipsius, op. cté., p. 220, ἢ. 2). The law mentioned by Lysius ΟΥ̓. 
or. xix. 2) seems to have been that which provided for compulsory arbitration, and is 
probably to be dated in the archonship of Euclides (cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 220; Hubert, 
op. ctl., p. 21). The law against perjury was probably of much earlier date; at any 
event it was in effect when the tetralogies of Antiphon were written (cf. Ant. 23. 7). 


THE TRADITION OF PLINY’S LETTERS 


By Etmpr TRUESDELL MERRILL 


It is my purpose to attempt in these pages a mere outline sketch, 
therefore without much argument, of the tradition of Pliny’s Letters 
i-ix from the time of their first appearance down to the era of the 
early printed editions. Where I could I have avoided the duplica- 
tion of discussion by referring to articles already published. 

Jean Masson in 1709 was apparently the first scholar to under- 
take seriously and in detail an investigation of the chronology of 
Pliny’s life and writings. His conclusions, faulty as they were, held 
sway until Theodor Mommsen established more scientific ground by 
an examination of the dates of the individual books and letters. 
Mommsen’s (not always justifiable) determinations have served 
as the text for later discussion by Stobbe, Gemoll, C. Peter, Asbach, 
Schultz, H. Peter, as well as, in single points, by other critics. All 
of these writings can be conveniently found from the bibliographical 
references in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and Klussmann’s supplement 
to Engelmann-Preuss, and in the third edition of Schanz’s Geschichte 
d. rom. Intteratur, and need not be here cited more specifically. In 
general it seems to me likely that the individual books did not each 
contain letters exclusively of a certain year or years, any more than 
that strict chronological order was observed within each book. All 
that it appears safe to say is that the nine books of miscellaneous 
letters, brought into literary form and perhaps purged of all matter 
of merely temporary interest, were finally issued by Pliny, not singly, 
but in three or four groups (perhaps 1- 1, iii—vi, vii—ix) at successive 
intervals between the years 97 or 98 and 108 or 109. Thus the 
whole corpus was completed and published before Pliny set out on his 
journey to Bithynia. 

On the date and history of the unique book of correspondence 
with Trajan I will not speak specifically, though I must make a few 
necessary remarks farther on; here I will merely refer to my brief 
articles elsewhere printed (“Zur frihen Uberlieferungsgeschichte des 
[CLassIcaL PHILOLOGY X, January, 1915] 8 
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Briefwechsels swischen Plinius und Trajan,” Wiener Studien, XX XI 
[1909], 250 ff.; “On the Early Printed Editions of Pliny’s Cor- 
respondence with Trajan,’ Classical Philology, V [1910], 451 ff.). 

_ His own letters assure us that, while Pliny was yet living, these 
pleasant and graceful literary exercises of his were widely dissemi- 
nated and read in the Roman world; nor is it doubtful that after his 
death they still found admirers. Nothing would appear more natural 
than that especially the letter-writers of the following centuries 
should be influenced by them. But despite the hopefulness of 
modern students of these matters, it appears impossible to sub- 
stantiate the existence of such influence by citing imitation, except 
in the case of one man, Apollinaris Sidonius. Fronto, for example, 
shows no indication of acquaintance with the works of Pliny, and it is 
idle to imagine that the publication of his letters must in itself be 
accounted evidence of the influence of the earlier writer. Sym- 
machus has been repeatedly cited in recent days as an imitator of 
Pliny. But the influence is not to be detected in the context of the 
letters of Symmachus or certified to by any quotation from Pliny. 
It consists, if at all, in the alleged fact that the letters of Symmachus 
were finally edited in nine books. But even this is not surely the 
case. The arrangement into books seems to be due to his son, and 
not to himself, which would, to be sure, merely remove the trace 
of possible influence one generation farther on. But the principle 
of arrangement within the books is quite different from that followed 
by Pliny, while an imitator in editing, as the younger Symmachus is 
claimed to be, would surely be likely to carry his imitation farther 
than the mere number of the books. And finally, even though recent 
editors have seen fit to assign the concluding letters of the long 
series to the ninth book, there is MS authority for counting them 
as a tenth book, possibly truncated by the loss of some letters at the 
end. Yet another bit of confirmatory evidence may be drawn from 
the attitude of Apollinaris Sidonius, who professedly adopts Sym- 
machus and Pliny as his models of style (Epist. i. 1.1). His quota- 
tions and imitations of both are very numerous; his admiration 
appears to be equally divided between them; but, when he wants a 
precedent for issuing a ninth book of letters to supplement the pre- 
ceding eight (E'pist. ix. 1. 1), he finds it in the example of Pliny alone, 
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who thus completed his collection (Sidonius surely had no knowledge 
of the existence of any Trajan correspondence). It is very unlikely 
that if he could have quoted the equal authority of his other model, 
Symmachus, he would have failed to do so. I am therefore led to 
believe that no trace of acquaintance with or influence from Pliny is 
legitimately to be found in Symmachus. 

Macrobius, to be sure (v. 1. 7), represents his character Eusebius 
as mentioning Pliny and Symmachus in the same breath as examples 
of the genus dicendi pingue et floridum; but Macrobius very evi- 
dently has in mind, not the Letters at all, but the Panegyric, which 
is also plainly referred to a century later by Cassiodorius (Var. 8. 13), 
in a passage which has even been understood to concern the corre- 
spondence with Trajan! 

Sidonius, whom I have just had occasion to mention as a striking 
imitator of Pliny, speaks as if the nine books of the Letters were well 
known in his time and region. In Pliny’s own day, indeed, copies 
had been sold in Lyons, the birthplace of Sidonius (Plin. Ep. ix. 11), 
and Gaul was in this later century the rallying-point of culture. 
Pliny may well have been known there by his Letters when he was 
not so known to Symmachus. | 

But the example of Sidonius does not seem to have had any 
effect upon the letter-writers of the centuries that follow, whose 
works have come down to us. To be sure, there has been great 
solicitude on the part of the moderns to discover such indications of 
reading and imitation. Salvianus, who in the middle of the fifth 
century wrote some theological treatises and appended nine letters 
to them, has been fondly imagined to have cherished therein some 
reminiscence of Pliny’s nine books. Still more has been done for 
Ennodius, whose 297 letters, given in a single series in the MSS, 
were divided into nine books (of course after Pliny’s model) by 
Sirmond, their Parisian editor, in 1611. Neither Salvianus nor 
Ennodius, any more than any of the rest of the epistolographers 
except Sidonius, betrays any knowledge of Pliny’s Letters. 

Of other references during the early Middle Ages there are just 
two classes: (1) mention of the persecution of Christians in Bithynia 
(Plin. Trat. 96, 97), and (2) brief biographical reference under the 
professed date of his death in various chronica. All the former are 
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directly borrowed from Eusebius, who in turn copied from Ter- 
tullian (Apol. 2), who surely never saw the Letters himself; all 
the latter are copied from the Eusebian chronicles, or from Jerome’s 
version, and so date back possibly to Suetonius. None are due to 
any contemporary knowledge of the Letters. Between the date of 
Sidonius (ca. 430-80) and that of Ratherius (890-974) no direct 
or indirect mention of Pliny’s Leters occurs in any published works. 
For the basis of reconstruction of their history during the inter- 
mediate period we must turn to the extant MSS of the Letters them- 
selves, and draw from them such inferences as appear reasonable. 

The obviously rhetorical character of the Letters, written with 
an artifice that was at any rate much more sympathetic to the tastes 
of a revived scholasticism than was the style of Cicero’s correspond- 
ence, or even that of the letter-essays of Seneca, admirably adapted 
them to the study of the rhetoricians of the fourth to the sixth 
centuries. To this period, when the revision and editing of earlier 
popular authors revived certain of the traditions of Alexandrian days, 
must probably be assigned the origin of such a sophisticated text 
of Pliny’s Letiers as is represented by one family of MSS (MV, etc., 
the “‘nine-book family’; cf. A. Otto, “Die Uberlieferung der Briefe 
des jiingeren Plinius,’’ Hermes, X XI [1886], 287 ff.). It is possible 
that this was the work of a single scholar; but no subscription attests 
it, such as MSS of certain other authors still retain. It is possible 
that the process of emendation extended over a considerable period 
of years, and was carried out by a succession of hands. At all 
events, when allowance has been made for such incidental and iso- 
lated error and emendation as any MS of any reasonably late age is 
likely to show, the remaining mass of relevant variants is of such a 
uniformity of characteristic as to suggest that it was due to persons 
of a single school, as it may be called, if not to a single person. 

The ‘“‘nine-book family” of MSS is of course judged to be in its 
present condition the result of a studious and reasonably consistent 
course of emendation, from a comparison of its readings with those 
of a second family (PBF, etc., the ‘‘ten-book family”’). This ten- 
book family also offers, along with numerous enough copyists’ 
blunders of the usual sort, some examples of evident emendation. 
It is conceivable that a competent scholar might judge, somewhat 
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as Keil did (and Keil’s merits are indisputable), that the nine-book 
family presents in general a sincere text, and the ten-book family a 
scholastically emended text—at any rate a less correct text. So 
much, however, ought at any rate to appear certain, that the families 
differ so frequently, and in such a manner, that if one family is 
sincere, the other is definitely sophisticated. The differences can 
hardly be rationally accounted for by the postulation in both cases 
of only the usual amount and character of textual error in copying 
and incidental emendation in after-study. Keil does not appear 
to have faced the problem at all in this way. He knew, indeed, in 
1870 far less about the tradition of the “‘ten-book family” than is 
known today; and he appears merely to have judged in general that 
the excellently reading text supported by well-executed ninth- 
century MSS was far superior on the whole to the text supported 
by a single tenth-century (as he wrongly judged it) MS (F, 5. Marci) 
and a few readings from a lost MS of uncertain age and relationship 
to the other, along with the doubtful testimony of Aldus. The 
state of the “‘ten-book’’ text is now better known by the rediscovery 
of the older lost codex (B, Beluacensis, uel Riccardianus) and the 
more extended knowledge of still another lost MS of the same family 
(P, Parisinus), which both Budaeus and Aldus used. The decision 
of the dilemma cannot be made to rest on any demonstrative evi- 
dence; it cannot depend upon the comparison of a few variants 
between the two families, such as could be quoted here; it must be 
settled by weighing the mass and character of the variants on either 
side. Further discussion of details must be omitted in this outline 
sketch. Decision will be helped by a consideration of the long list 
of examples selected by Otto in the article cited above; it will be 
more facilitated by a careful examination of all the variants in such 
an apparatus criticus as my forthcoming edition of Books i-ix will 
furnish.!. But full examination will hardly fail to convince the 
unprejudiced observer (as Otto was convinced) that the nine-book 


11 may be permitted to say here that the complete manuscript of this book, the 
preparation of which was delayed more years than I like to reckon by difficulties in the 
way of sufficient journeys to Europe, was put in Teubner’s hands in March, 1913. After 
delays due to the printers had long enough interfered with the final stages of the publica- 
tion, the intervention of the present war has put a stop to progress for an indefinite time 
to come. 
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family, and not the ten-book, gives the scholastically emended form 
of the text. 

As I take it, then, one or more MSS of the Letters fortunately 
escaped the hands of the studious emendators of the early Middle- 
Age revival of learning, and carried forward to later centuries a 
substantially unrevised text, which is represented for us by the 
ten-book family (PBF, etc.). It will be noted that I am quite 
unable to agree with the theory of Kukula (see the preface to his 
edition of the Letiers in the Bibliotheca Teubneriana) that both the 
nine- and the ten-book families show the result of scholastic revision, 
but in different ways, the nine-book family substituting in very 
numerous cases other words for those of Pliny’s choice, but scrupu- 
lously retaining the order of the words within the phrase, while the 
ten-book family adheres with accuracy to the Plinian vocabulary, 
but has not hesitated to change at will the order of the words. This 
sort of a via media appears to me quite delusive. It furnishes, to 
be sure, for the following of critics in the constitution of the text 
an easily worked practical rule, which amiably appears to avoid the 
difficulty of a direct and general verdict in favor of either family 
against the other, while yet it includes both under condemnation. 
But that, I concede, is not the important point. The important 
point is this: granted that a text is to be submitted in, say, the fifth 
century to a formal rhetorical revision, what scholars of that time 
would be likely to venture a tolerably bold alteration of words, and 
yet fear to touch the order of the words? Or what other school of 
revision would assail the order of words, but leave the words them- 
selves chivalrously unharmed? What proved precedent is there 
that should justify us in postulating such a pair of similarly limited 
but substantially diverse critical tendencies? No _ precedent, 
surely, is to be found in the known history of text-tradition, and 
most certainly none in human nature. A scholastic reviser of that 
period, sitting down to improve a rhetorical text according to the 
rules of his art, would surely meddle with more than one class of 
things. Not words only, but the order of words, the turn of phrases, 
clausulae, and the like, would come within the scope of his emendation. 
Not two families, in diverse and yet strictly limited ways, but one 
family only must be judged to show the effects (if either does) of a 
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formal revision in the interests of a scholastic rhetoric, and this 
family must be judged to show it in more than one class of instances. 
I have before remarked that the comparison of readings appears to 
free the ten-book family from the charge of extended wilful emenda- 
tion. 

But yet a third family of MSS (the ‘‘eight-book family,’’ Dmoux, 
etc.) has left descendants to our day which exhibit traces of a true 
ancient tradition. Its readings not infrequently disagree with those 
of the other two families, and appear on their intrinsic merits to be 
sometimes right as against each of the others. But in many instances 
the eight-book family agrees with the nine-book family against the 
ten-book. On the whole, where there is agreement with one or the 
other, it agrees more frequently with the nine-book than with the 
ten-book tradition. This might evidently be explained on various 
theories. One is that both the nine- and eight-book traditions, in 
cases of agreement, probably have preserved the true reading 
independently from an early date, and certify its antiquity, while 
the ten-book family has corrupted it, by accident or otherwise. 
But the fact is that in too many instances the agreement of the nine- 
and eight-book families is on readings that appear, in the light of 
comparison with those of the ten-book family, to fall under suspicion 
of being the result of the aforesaid rhetorical revision. Therefore it 
seems more simple and probable, on the theory that the nine-book 
tradition has been rhetorically revised, to suppose that the eight-book 
stock branched off from the nine-book during the fifth or sixth 
century, when the process of revision was under way, but had not 
yet reached its maximum; or else that at a later period the eight- 
book text, being in origin antecedent to the nine-book revision, 
was somewhat interpolated from it. 

Either of these last-mentioned alternatives may represent the 
truth. The former of them is the more probable on account of the 
common presence in the nine- and eight-book traditions of a con- | 
siderable number of small lacunae, which could hardly have been 
introduced by imitation from one into the other. Of course the 
larger lacunae in the nine-book text alone must have originated after 
the division of the two stocks; for there is no trace of any inter- 
polation from the ten-book tradition into the eight-book till after 
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the rediscovery of the latter in the fifteenth century. The eight- 
book text appears to have reached substantially its shape as recog- 
nized at present by the ninth century, that is, before Ratherius 
used the eight-book MS at Verona. For further discussion I must 
refer to an article already printed in this journal (“On the Eight- 
Book Tradition of Pliny’s Letters in Verona,’ Classical Philology, 
V, 175 ff.), and to another that I hope to print soon on codices 
D and m. 

To a MS of the most uncontaminated of the three families was’ 
appended as a tenth book, perhaps in the seventh or eighth century, 
the correspondence of Pliny with Trajan. This unique collection 
had heretofore led an independent existence. It was probably not 
published in Pliny’s lifetime, and all extant literary references to it 
throughout the whole course of time down to its rediscovery at the 
opening of the sixteenth century are eventually copied from the 
single reference in Tertullian (A pol. 2), who was himself apparently 
not acquainted at first hand with the correspondence, but quoted 
his somewhat inaccurate statements from a source now unknown 
(cf. my article in Wiener Studien cited above. A reference in the 
Chronicon of Prosper of Aquitaine, which a correspondent has kindly 
called to my attention as a possibly overlooked testimonium, is 
taken bodily by Prosper from Eusebips-Jerome, who in turn got it 
from Tertullian). Before the time the Trajan-book was appended 
to a MS of what from this circumstance I have called the ten-book 
family, it appears to have acquired a special title for the book as a 
whole, and a lemma for each of the letters in it; for these indubitably 
were read in the now lost codex Parisinus, and they would not have 
been invented and affixed after the book of Trajan letters had been 
united with the rest, which had no such labels. 

Thus we reach the ninth century with three well-marked families 
of Plinian MSS in existence, but none represented by more than a 
few codices at best, so far as we can judge from the indications of 
later as well as of earlier history. Also there is an almost total lack 
of literary reference, allusion, quotation, or imitation, except for the 
single valiant instance of Apollinaris Sidonius. Of each of these 
three families I wish to speak briefly, taking them up in the order in 
which they came to the knowledge of Renaissance scholars. 
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I. THE TEN-BOOK FAMILY 


Of this branch of the tradition three MSS only can clearly be 
discerned (BFP), of which two (BF) are still in existence in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence, but the third (P) disappeared early 
in the sixteenth century. Codices B and F are derived from a 
common archetype which may probably be referred to the eighth or 
ninth century, but was already seriously mutilated at the end, or 
perhaps never completely copied (see Εἰ. E. Robbins, ‘‘The Relation 
between Codices B and F of Pliny’s Letters,” Classical Philology, V, 
467 ff.). For each codex extends no farther than the sixth letter 
of the fifth book, and this was doubtless the condition of their imme- 
diate common archetype. Yet it had still kept the heading, C. 
PLINII . SECVNDI . EPISTVLARVM . LIBRI . DECEM, and 
also indexes to the addresses and first words of the individual letters, 
compiled from a codex of yet earlier date. The heading and the 
indexes (through Book v) were faithfully copied, though with some 
difficulty, by the scribe of B, while the scribe of F, writing at a later 
date by a century or two, omitted them. On these indexes and 
certain genealogical questions connected with and suggested by them, 
see F. E. Robbins, Classical Philology, V, 476 ff. The fact that, 
on account of the omission of iv. 26, BF contain just one hundred 
letters is surely without special significance. 

Where codex B (saec. X) was written, Iam unable to state. The 
question needs decision by a competent paleographer, which I am 
not. But it certainly existed in the thirteenth century, and probably 
earlier, in the chapter-library of St. Peter’s at Beauvais. The 
inscription “‘S. Petri Beluacensis,” though erased, can still be read 
at the bottom of the recto of the first folio, and is apparently of the 
twelfth century. This is almost without doubt the actual MS that 
Vincent of Beauvais (11264) ran across there, and used—to no very 
good advantage (cf. his Spec. Hist. XI. 67). It was appended to a 
MS by the same scribe, or scribes, of the Natural History; and 
though Vincent read and excerpted the hundred letters with avidity 
(and doubtless iii. 5 among them), he could still account the two 
works to be by one and the same Pliny. At what time and in what 
manner the MS came to Florence into the Riccardian Library [ 
have been unable to discover. There is no indication that it attracted 
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the attention of scholars until 1729, when Kortte was preparing his 
edition of the Letters (published in 1734). At the request of Jacques 
Philippe d’Orville, Antonio Francesco Gori collated the MS for 
Kortte’s use, and noted the fact of the collation upon the parchment 
binding of the book. A copy of Gori’s collation, if not the original, 
I have observed in the Bodleian Library (Summary Catalogue, 16894). 
Kortte mentioned a number of Gori’s readings in his edition, and the 
MS thereafter rested in peace till about 1830. The binding was in 
bad shape. A single attached leaf (as it seems) containing the last 
part of Plin. Ep. v. 6 had disappeared even before Gori’s time, con- 
sequent (if we may judge from the unusually worn and soiled 
appearance of fol. 187, which was left as the last page) upon the loss 
of the back cover. The Riccardian Library was poorly cared for. 
So Libri, that infamous thief of so many MS treasures, found little 
difficulty in ripping the Letters off from the end of the Natural 
History, and carrying them away to sell with other codices to the 
English Lord Ashburnham. When his heir, many years afterward, 
parted with his wonderful collection, Italy bought this back among 
other purchases, and L. Havet identified it (cf. Havet, Revue critique, 
XV, 251 ff., and Stangl, Philologus, XLV, 220 ff. and 642 ff.). 

Meanwhile Keil had tried to find the MS in the Riccardian and 
failed; so that the best he could do even in 1870 was to reprint the 
scanty and often erroneous readings that Kortte had seen fit to 
excerpt from Gori’s collation. 

The early history of codex F (saec. XI-XIT) is equally unknown. 
At the time of the revival of learning it was in the library of 8. Marco 
at Florence. Keil imagined (preface to edition of 1870, p. xi) 
that it came thither from Lorsch, and was the liber epistolarum Gait 
Plinu mentioned in a tenth-century catalogue of Lorsch MSS. But 
Keil was surely mistaken in supposing F could have been written as 
early as the tenth century; and I can find no trace of the existence of 
MSS of this family in Rhenish lands at anything like this early period. 
But whatever its source, for three centuries almost all Italian scholars 
drew their entire knowledge of Pliny’s Letters from this one codex. 
It was repeatedly copied and recopied. Even after Guarino had 
made known (in 1419) a MS containing eight books instead of less 
than five, many justly preferred the old text, so far as it went, to the 
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new; whence it happens that numerous fifteenth-century' MSS 
of the Letters are now extant which faithfully reproduce the text οὗ 
F through v. 6, but from that point on the (always conjecturally 
emended) eight-book text; in others the eight-book text serves as a 
basis, but has been more or less freely emended through v. 6 from the 
F-tradition. Many or all of this last group of MSS (of which oux are 
examples) are due to the labors of Guarino and his contemporaries. 
Codex F itself was somewhat emended in the fifteenth century. 
Especially the Greek words and phrases in it were not infrequently 
carefully erased, and rewritten in neat and correct minuscules. But 
a, direct copy of F (H, Bernensis 136), made in the thirteenth century 
(not saec. XI-XII, as Hagen’s catalogue of the Berne MSS has it), 
is useful for its preservation of these readings in their original form. 
Of codex Parisinus (P), apparently the single MS that preserved 
the ten books entire till the sixteenth century, and its progeny I 
may forbear to speak further in this place, since it has been sufficiently 
treated by Dr. Robbins in the articles cited above, and by myself in 
articles ‘‘On a Bodleian Copy of Pliny’s Letters”’ (Classical Philology, 
IT, 130 ff.), and “On the Early Printed Editions of Pliny’s Corre- 
spondence with Trajan” (ibid., V, 451 ff.). I will merely add here 
that the Bodleian volume, with its MS supplements and its hundreds 
of individual readings taken from P by Budaeus, was lent by its 
later possessor, Thomas Hearne, to Jean Masson, who mentions 
the fact, and speaks of the book with some accuracy in his Plini 
Vita (p. 165). Mr. E. G. Hardy, who called renewed attention to 
the volume in 1889, was apparently not aware of this earlier men- 
tion by Masson. Aldus came into possession of P by the kindness of 
the Venetian ambassador to the court at Paris, and used it enthusi- 
astically but not too rigidly in the preparation of his edition of 1508. 
What he did with it then, no one knows. It vanished from sight. 
That Aldus described the Paris MS as written ‘“‘adeo diuersis a 
nostris characteribus, ut nisi quis diu assueuerit, non queat legere,”’ 
and “ita antiquum, ut putem scriptum Plinii temporibus,” will 
astonish no one who is acquainted with the vague notions of Renais- 
sance scholars about paleography. If the MS was written, for 
example, in Beneventan script, or in that which prevailed in northern 
Italy before the Carolingian reform acquired a footing there, or 
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even in uncials, it would have looked different enough from the 
current fifteenth-century style to appear to Aldus very ancient and 
very difficult. 

Il. THE EIGHT-BOOK FAMILY 

As early as the time of Ratherius (890-974) a MS of Pliny’s 
Letters apparently lay in the chapter-library at Verona, that store- 
house of so much that was precious. But for four hundred years 
nothing further is heard of it. Yet it cannot be doubted that the 
MS of the Letters used by Johannes de Matociis in the second decade 
of the fourteenth century, and by the anonymous compiler of the 
Veronese Flores moralium auctoritatum in 1329 was precisely this 
same ΜΒ, and that this and no other was the MS acquired and 
exploited by Guarino Guarini in 1419 (see my article in Classical 
Philology, V, 175 ff.). Guarino was delighted with his new find. 
He praises it for its extreme and yet vigorous age, the correctness of 
its text, the number of the letters it included—eight books, when 
only four and a fraction had been thus far known to the Italians— 
the neatness of its page arrangement in three columns. From this 
last detail L. Traube judged that the MS must have been written 
in Spain and in uncial characters. I can only add here, with defer- 
ence to Traube’s supreme authority, that I have not discovered in the 
purer copies of the MS any traces of such an origin suggested by the 
actual readings; indeed, some textual errors appear to look in another 
direction. 

Guarino in his first enthusiasm praised the text of the codex as 
excellent (‘“‘emendatissimae mihi uisae sunt [sc. epistulae] et, quod 
non laetitiae solum sed etiam admirationi fuit, in tanta uetustate et 
aetate iam decrepita nusquam delirare uidentur’’). But his trans- 
ports somewhat abated on further examination. The MS, wonder- 
ful though it was for its content, yet evidently did need emendation, 
and Guarino set about his editorial task of copying and correcting 
with great zeal and devotion. He will let his friends see the work 
when he has completed his operations on it; and although, in the cor- 
respondence published by Sabbadini, Guarino repeatedly writes of 
lending the book to others, I do not feel at all sure that he does not 
usually mean his emended copy and not the original. That dis- 
appeared, and has not since been rediscovered. I have sometimes 
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been tempted to think that Guarino, knowing that it had been 
purloined from the Verona library, destroyed it to prevent discovery 
of the theft. But perhaps it is enough to suppose that, as scholars 
of his age and a long time thereafter set no-particular store upon old 
MSS as such, but preferred a supposedly more accurate text, even 
though it had been secured by modern editing, Guarino cast his old 
MS carelessly aside, when once he had in possession improved copies 
of it. 

From the activity of Guarino and his contemporaries over the 
new text, numerous copies were spread abroad throughout Italy. 
Some scholars, as I have before remarked, preferred the F-text 
through v. 6, and merely supplemented it from there on by the 
text of the eight-book version; others took the new text as their 
basis, but substituted through v. 6 more or less readings of the F- 
tradition (as in oux). Some person of the century even started to 
add to F itself the letters from v. 7 on according to the new text, but 
fortunately desisted before getting fairly under way. Almost all 
of these fifteenth-century copies display in addition a large and 
varying number and quality of purely conjectural emendations, due, 
doubtless, primarily to the initiative of Guarino, and produced yet 
further in accordance with the notions of the age. But two MSS 
appear to have been copied from the eight-book Veronensis without 
being substantially emended. One of these is the elegant piece 
of penmanship, codex Dresdensis D 166 (D, saec. XV). It gives 
the complete text that stood in Veronensis, viz., eight books (the 
eighth being omitted, and the ninth numbered as the eighth) with 
certain other incidental omissions (i. 8, 12, 23, 24; ix. 16) and dis- 
locations of order within Books v and ix. These peculiarities it 
shares in general with all the other eight-book MSS that have not 
copied as far as it went the F-text, and doubtless drew from Veronen- 
sis. That the order in D is perturbed, and not original, may be 
inferred with certainty from the concurrent testimony of the two 
other MS families; for the later discovered codex Mediceus (M) 
of the nine-book class agrees in the fifth book with the index in B, 
and in the arrangement and numbering of, and order within, the eighth 
and ninth books, as well as in the fifth book, with Aldus, who certainly 
knew nothing of either B or M, and must have taken his order from 
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P. That the text of D has not suffered a fifteenth-century course 
of emendation is inferred from a comparison of the general mass of 
variants between it and the other eight-book MSS—just such a 
process (and even more convincing) as leads to the verdict concerning 
the earlier emendation of the nine-book family. 

The second example of an unemended copy of Veronensis is not 
an elegant book, but a mere little scratchy notebook of miscellaneous 
brief copies, such as many that are still extant, which fifteenth- 
century scholars who were not calligraphers made more or less 
hastily for their own use. It is a Venetian codex (m, Marcianus 
Lat. class. XI. 37, saec. XV), and contains among other matter 
the best text known to me of the “Breuis Adnotatio de duobus 
Pliniis,” which it doubtless took directly from the autograph of 
Johannes de Matociis prefixed to the Veronese codex, followed 
by the first book of Pliny’s Letters in a text closely agreeing with that 
of D, but plainly (as may be seen, among other evidence, by examina- 
tion of lacunae in D as compared with m) copied not from D but 
from D’s archetype—that is, from Veronensis. Of m, as of D, I 
intend to speak on another occasion. There are traces of yet other 
MSS with readings like D, but they may be passed over for the 
present. 

The first printed edition of the Letters (1471) was an eight-book 
text of the type of the Guarinian recension. Whether this printed 
book itself, or merely such MSS as it followed (they were plenty 
enough before the end of the century), was the basis of several later 
printed editions before 1500, can hardly be determined. At all 
events only the Roman edition of Schurener (1474) and that of 
Pomponius Laetus (1490) used other materials than the. F and 
Guarino texts. Beroaldus in 1498 practically reproduced the text 
of Laetus with some emendations of his own. Catanaeus followed 
Laetus and Beroaldus in 1506. 


Ill. THE NINE-BOOK FAMILY 


The scholastically revised text that dates from the fifth or sixth 
century apparently migrated bodily in early days to Germany, where 
it played a prominent part, as F did in Italy. Traces of the text 
appear in several places, though it is not likely that it was often 
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reproduced; for mediaeval library catalogues here and there mention 
the Letters, but, except for a few excerpts and two codices, one incom- 
plete toward the end of the ninth book (M) and the other containing 
only Books i-iv (V), no one of those active Italian travelers of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who searched the country to 
secure Latin MSS was able to find any copy of the Letters. 

But in the course of the fifteenth century there was also a cur- 
rent setting northward from Italy, and MSS of the eight-book text, 
into which had already been incorporated readings from the F- 
tradition, crossed the Alps, and were there further corrected by 
readings from the nine-book text there prevalent, and especially were 
supplemented by the text of the eighth book, which was still unknown 
in Italy. This eighth book was naturally appended to the eight- 
book MSS and numbered as the ninth. It was a MS of this mixed 
order, imported into Italy, that Schurener, a printer from Boppard 
on the Rhine, substantially reproduced in his edition printed at 
Rome in 1474 (r). Unfortunately this MS, or rather its archetype, 
had lost some sheets in the most valued part of the book (containing 
viii. 8. 3-18. 11). Schurener’s MS copy, as usual, vanished; and 
no codices of the sort had been noticed by scholars till my pupil, 
Miss Dora Johnson, whose sudden death shortly thereafter ended a 
promising career, discovered three, Taurinensis 297 (t), Chigianus 
H. V. 154 (c, which formerly belonged to Francesco Piccolomini— 
Pope Pius III, 1503), and Oratorianus 34 (n, Neapolitanus; see 
Miss Johnson’s classified list of MSS of the Letters in Classical 
Philology, VII, 66 ff.). All of these MSS exhibit the same great 
lacuna in the eighth book as the Roman edition (r). Of the three 
codices, t appears most interesting as having preserved more readings 
of the German tradition than c. Both contain some of the readings 
which attracted the attention of Keil in 1870 in the edition of Laetus, 
and led him to the accurate remark (preface to his edition, p. xx) 
that Laetus must have had before him a MS of the same class as 
that used by Schurener in 1474, but a better one. Codex ὁ is more 
closely related to the immediate archetype of r than is t, but is not so 
much like it as to lead to the conclusion that one was copied from the 
other. I have seen neither codex n nor a photograph of it; but 
the few notes about it that Miss Johnson left appear to indicate so 
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close a connection with the 1498 edition of Beroaldus that I am 
inclined to the provisional opinion that it is mainly or entirely a 
copy of that printed text. 

While the course of the text was passing through this history in 
Germany, another MS of the same nine-book tradition (saec. [X—X) 
was lying unnoticed in the Vatican Library (V, Vaticanus lat. 
38. 64). Pomponius Laetus finally discovered it, and noted many 
of its readings in the margins of his own copy of the edition of the 
Letters that had been issued at Treviso in 1483. This particular 
book from the collection of Laetus, with its numerous marginalia 
from V and from a MS of the ctr-class, I hold in possession, having 
bought it in 1899 from a bookseller in Rome. Laetus had appar- 
ently equipped the volume provisionally as copy for the printer of his 
own edition, which appeared in 1490. It may be not without interest 
to remark that I also own a copy of the edition of Laetus which 
bears the indubitable autograph of Lorenzo de’Medici at the top of its 
first page of the text, and was (I imagine) carried off when the 
Medici palace at Florence was plundered in 1494. 

The earlier provenience of the Vatican codex is yet undetermined, 
though I suspect it to have been brought down from Germany. 
Its contents are (in this order) Caesar B.G. i-viii, a fragment of 
Ethicus, Pliny’s Letters i-iv, speeches and letters attributed to 
Sallust. Professor B. L. Ullman has recently made to me the 
interesting suggestion that the archetype of V, if not the MS iteelf, 
may possibly be mentioned in the catalogue (ca. 1200) of the Korvey 
collection printed by Becker in his Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui, 
p. 282 (136. Corbeia), where there is recorded, “1091. historia Gaii 
Caesaris belli Gallici—192. cronica eiusdem cum quibusdam 
epistolis.—193. Philippicarum.”’ It should be noted that in V 
no general title is prefixed to the four books of Letters ascribing them 
to Pliny. 

No other MS akin to V was known to the Italians up to the end 
of the fifteenth century. But quite certainly from Korvey came 
about 1508 that unique MS that has preserved to us, originally 
within the same covers, not merely the nine books of Pliny’s Letters 
(M, saec. IX), but also the first six books of the Annals of Tacitus. 
Unfortunately the copyist had become weary in face of the difficulties 
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offered by the voluminous Greek quotations in ix. 26, and brought 
his work to a precipitate end in the eighth section of that letter. 
The MS was acquired by Pope Leo X (Medici), and later trans- . 
ferred to Florence along with other MSS, and deposited in the 
re-established Medici Library, where it still is. At some unknown 
date, however, the Letters were separated from the Annals. The 
character and history of the MS have been so frequently described 
and discussed (latest by H. Rostagno, the Laurentian prefect, in his 
preface to the Leyden facsimile of the Annals—cod. Mediceus 68. I, 
as well as in the text accompanying the Chatelain and Vitelli-Paoli 
facsimiles) that I need not here treat of it at length. Philippus 
Beroaldus, who first edited the accompanying part of the Annals, 
called the attention of Catanaeus to it, and he used it in the prepara- 
tion of his second edition (published in 1518; see his prefatory 
epistle). The two codices M and V exhibit (so far as V extends) 
the same considerable lacunae, but that V is not a copy of M (Keil 
erred in thinking that it might possibly be older than M), but is 
rather of a common descent, may be readily seen by the comparison 
of even a brief selection of readings: e.g., in 1. 7. 1 the Homeric 
quotation; i. 12. 1 facilis M fatalis (corrected by first hand from 
falis, which was apparently the archetypal reading) V; i. 12. 12 
doleo M doleo doleo (rightly )V; ii. 11. 1 per om. M, add. V; ii. 14.8 
potui om. M, add. V; iii. 7. 12 Piso pater om. M, add. V; 11]. 16. 3 
pari om. M, add. V; iii. 5. 16 inquid horas non impenderetur (this 
last word corrected by second hand from impederetur; a later hand 
added the sign of an omission, and in the margin wrote desunt) M 
inquid non perdereperireenim arbitrabatur quiaquid studiis non 
impenderetur V. 

Two other extant MSS bear testimony to the existence of the 
nine-book text in the same geographical region; Monacensis (olim 
Ratisbonensis Emmeramus) 14641 (saec. 1X), which, among other 
miscellany, contains Ep. i. 6 and vi. 10, and Leidensis Vossianus Lat. 
98 (saec. X), in which a copyist has written out i. 1-2. 6, partly in 
Tironian notes. 

But a more unhappy fate overtook the nine-book tradition in 
German lands. Some of the letters were lost, the rest confused 
in order and in arrangement by books, the text depraved. Of this 
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class are codices Pragensis XIV. A. 12 and Harleianus 2497 (olim 
Cusanus). Titze waxed delirious over the virtues of the Prague 
MS in the preface to his edition printed in 1820 (not 1823, as the 
date stands in Keil), claiming it to be a copy of a Visigothic MS of 
the fifth century, which was itself transcribed from a codex of 
Pliny’s own time. Therefore he believed the disordered selections 
of the Prague MS to represent the first, quasi-autographic, edition 
of the Letters as issued by Pliny himself! The Harleian codex was 
secured by Robert Harley from the curators of the Hospital founda- 
tion of Nicolas Cusanus at Cues on the Moselle, doubtless as one 
item in that beautiful operation of exchange which a modern col- 
lector might well envy, whereby Harley gave the curators for their 
library certain fine, spick-and-span, Basel-printed folios, and took 
as an equivalent some of their old, worn-out, illegibly handwritten 
affairs! I ran across the Harleian codex in the British Museum in 
1906. Both the Prague and the London MSS have the same lacunae 
as MV, but in the former they have been partly filled out afterward 
from some different source. In Harleianus they are left untouched, 
and that is accordingly the better representative of its worthless 
class. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON LATIN POETS 


By J. P. Posraats 


1. On Terence Andria 971-72: 


Pa. Nec mora ullast quin iam uxorem ducam. Cx. Num ille somniat 
ea quae uigilans uoluit? Pa. tum de puero, Daue.... Da. a, desine. 
solus est quem diligant di? 


Mr. Keith Preston has done well to draw attention to this 
passage, which all the editions that I have seen leave without proper 
comment; but here, I fear, his service stops. He would identify 
the thought in the words of Charinus with that in Menander: “Aén\a 
Δράματα (Fr. 734K.): ἃ γὰρ pel’ ἡμέραν ris ἐσπούδασε | ταῦτ᾽ εἶδε 
νύκτωρ. But for an exact parallel to the comic fragment we shall 
look not to our passage, as I will show presently, but to Accius Fab. 
praetext. (Brutus ii) 29R.: ‘Rex, quae in uita usurpant homines, 
cogitant, curant, uident, | quaeque agunt utgilantes agitantque, ea 
si cui in somno accidunt, | minus mirum est,” or to Lucretius iv. 
962 ff.: “οὐ quo quisque fere studio deuinctus adhaeret | aut quibus 
in rebus multum sumus ante morati| atque in ea ratione fuit contenta 
magis mens, | in somnis eadem plerumque uidemur obire,” with the 
copious illustration that follows, much of it no doubt from Greek 
sources. Compare with 991 ff.: ‘‘uenantumque canes in molli saepe 
quiete,”’ e.g.s., with Aesch. Eum. 131 f.: ὄναρ διώκεις θῇρα κλαγγαίνεις 
θ᾽’ ἅπερ] κύων μέριμναν οὔποτ᾽ ἐκλιπὼν πόνου. 

Nor does Plautus Miles Gl. 393 f.: ““βδίῃ eadem utgilants expe- 
tunt quae in somnis uisa memoras? | eu hercle praesens somnium”’ 
show “the converse of this idea ”’ (i.e., the one attributed to Terence). 
Plautus makes allusion to the general belief that dreams mislead, being 
uana (Lygdamus [Tib. iii.] 4. 7 ff.), or going by contraries (Lucan vii. 
,21), whereas this dream ‘‘comes home’”’; cf. Livy ii. 36, especially 
§§ 5,6: “praesentior . . . . repraesentatas.” 

Let us however compare passages which are really parallel in 
expression; and among these Plautus Amph. 697 f.: “ΑΜ. quaene 
uigilans somniat? | Au. equidem ecastor uigilo et uigilans id quod 
[CuassICAL PHILOLOGY X, January, 1915] 26 
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factum est fabulor.” Capt. 848: “hic uigilans somniat.” Pseud. 
385 f.: “‘ad eam rem usust hominen astutum doctum cautum et 
callidum, | qui imperata ecfecta reddat, non qui uigilans dormiat.”’ 
Publius Syrus 14: “amans quod suspicatur uigilans somniat.’’ 
Lucretius iii. 1047 f.: “qui somno partem maiorem conteris aeui | 
et utgilans stertis nec somnia cernere cessas.”! Quintilian Inst. 
vi. 2. 30: inter otia animorum et spes inanes et uelut quaedam 
somnia uigtlantiium. It is evident then that in the present 
passage also uzgilans belongs to somniat and does not belong to 
uoluit and that the words mean not “Is he dreaming what he 
desired when awake?” but “Is he dreaming awake of what 
he desired?” as in the line of P. Syrus above. This involves the 
assumption of a hyperbaton, in character not unlike the one in Catul- 
lus 66. 77 f.: “quicum ego, dum uirgo guondam fuit omnibus expers | 
unguentis, una milia multa bibi” (discussed in Class. Phil., ITI, 
257 ff.) where quondam appears in a clause, dum uirgo fuit, to which it 
does not belong. Whether the hyperbaton here is too harsh to be 
possible, modern feeling by itself can hardly decide. The real and, 
in fact, the sole question is whether the mental association of the 
members in the phrase uigilans somniat was to a Roman sufficiently 
strong to neutralize the effect of their separation. If not, uigilans 
must be moved in front of ea quae. 
2. On Lucretius iii. 391 ff.: 


usque adeo prius est in nobis multa ciendum 
quam primordia sentiscant concussa animai 
semina corporibus nostris inmixta per artus 
et quam in his interuallis tuditantia possint 
concursare coire et dissultare uicissim. 

Such has been the order of the lines in general acceptance since 
Munro in his third edition retransposed the second and third. The 
return to the arrangement of the MSS has been stoutly defended 
against Brieger’s dissent by Giussani in his note on the passage. 
On one, and this a vital point, the meaning of mulia, there is division 
among the -interpreters. Munro, as Goebel before him and Heinze 
after him, construed this with primordia. Giussani understood it as 


1The phrase, which is unquestionably proverbial, is given an ironical twist in 
Juvenal i. 57: ‘‘doctus et ad calicem uigilanti stertere naso”’ (of a sham sleeper). 
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the substantival object of ciendum (est), being thus the equivalent 
of multas res. The sense arrived at is seen in Mr. Bailey’s transla- 
tion: ‘Indeed so many things must first be stirred in us before the 
seeds of soul mingled with our bodies throughout our frame feel that 
the first beginnings have been shaken, and before they can by jostling 
with their due spaces set between rush together, unite and leap back 
in turn.’”’ Now it must be seriously doubted if the word can be taken 
thus. After a diligent search I can find no instance of such a use of 
multa in application to the atoms. Semina (or the like) is always 
expressed (semina mulia vi. 498, 508, 520, 898, and, I daresay, else- 
where) or else easily supplied from the context. In vi. 348f.: “in- 
columisque uenit per res atque integra transit | multa,’’ objects are 
meant, not atoms. Unless then the advocates of the MS order of 
the verses wish to be driven on to the Munronian construction, against 
which their interpretation is a revolt, they must revise this transla- 
tion and take ciendum est mulia, not as “‘many things must be stirred,” 
but with a different sense of the accusative, ‘‘there must be many 
strivings.”’ This use is possible grammatically; whether Lucretius 
would have inclined to it, Ido not know. But there is more to come. 
Giussani says: “‘Costr. multa ciendum est (vide i. 111) priusquam ani- 
mai sentiscant primordia (corporis) concussa.” Is this relevant? 
Lucretius is concerned with the affections of the atoms themselves, 
not with their perception of the motions of the atoms of body. Heinze 
(ad loc.) endeavors to escape the difficulty by supposing that ‘‘to 
observe the shaking” means “to participate” in ‘that shaking.” 
Need this be refuted? I say nothing of the verbal ambiguity of a 
sentence which ought grammatically to mean ‘‘ quam concussa animai 
primordia sentiscant inmixta per artus corporibus nostris semina.”’ 
It is no doubt considered to be Lucretian. There appears to be no 
reason for these gymnastics if we remember that sentiscere like 
sentire (of the body, |. 350) can be used of either of the joint pro- 
ducers of sensation. 

Against the transposition of the older editions Giussani raises 
the objection that it is destitute of sense. First he asserts that 
semina are ‘‘atoms of body,’ and then he asks what is the meaning 
of ‘“‘the addition corporibus nosiris inmizta per artus? The atoms of 
the body scattered and mingled in the body?’’ Those words are no 
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“addition”? to semina. They refer, as Giussani rightly observes, 
to the atoms of the soul, that is, to primordia animai with which 
inmizta agrees. A slight repunctuation alone is required and the 
lines should run: 

usque adeo prius est in nobis multa ciendum 
393 semina, corporibus nostris inmixta per artus 

quam primordia sentiscant concussa animai 

et quam in his interuallis tuditantia possint 

concursare coire et dissultare uicissim. 
It may be added that to a Roman the contrasting positions of cor- 
poribus ... . animat would redeem the sentence from any charge 
of obscurity. 

Some further arguments of Giussani I quite fail to comprehend. 
He says that in his interuallis, which means ‘‘the intervening dis- 
tances being such as I have said” (378-80), is clearer if it can be 
referred to ἃ concussa primordia corporis which has preceded. But 
again the point is not the space through which the atoms of body move 
but the distance between the atoms of soul, the subject to possint 
being of course primordia animai. Nor is his remark that, if con- 
cussa are the atoms of soul, sentiscant, which is “a vague feeling 
(cf. iv. 584), a beginning of feeling,’ any happier. Lucretius is 
perfectly accurate in taking as his terminus ad quem the moment 
when sensation begins. Whether Lucretius intended concussa sentis- 
cant to mean ‘‘be shaken and (so) feel,” or to mean “feel they are 
shaken,” cf. Verg. Aen. 2. 377: ‘‘sensit medios delapsus in hostis,”’ 
can perhaps hardly be determined and is, for our present purpose, 
immaterial.! 

Lastly, I do not know why semina is “pid sottile” than primordia 
and therefore more suitable to the anima. The passages cited above 
for semina do not support this contention. 

3. On Lucretius iii. 894-930: 

Whatever view may be taken of the probability of the following 
proposal, it will, I trust, be judged by its intention, that is, as an 
attempt to remove a blemish from a part of the poem of Lucretius in 
which his genius and powers of literary expression reach what is 
perhaps their culminating point. 

1 For myself I prefer the former. 
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To analyze its content. The section immediately preceding 
(870-93) has urged the unreason of man’s unspoken resentment 
against the Fate which decrees that his body should be destroyed 
after life has left it. Men affect to grant that death obliterates all 
sensation; but their chafing at the thought of lying unburied or being 
devoured by beasts of prey shows that the admission is at bottom 
insincere. After noting the illogicality of a complaint which finds 
it ill that the lifeless corse is mauled by the devouring jaws of the 
creatures of the wild, while it ignores what should be the equal 
physical discomforts of cremation or burial (888-93), the poet has 
& paragraph which deals with the counts of the indictment leveled 
against death as the ender of the warm personal human existence. 
It is couched in dramatic form—the alternation of plaint and answer. 
In lines 894 ff. we have: “Iam iam non domus accipiet te laeta neque 
uxor | optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati | praeripere,’’ etc. 
The answer is given in 900 f.: “‘ You will lose all this, it is true; but 
you will never for'a moment feel the loss.’”’ In the next following 
Ithes (902-11) he stigmatizes as irrational the extravagant grief of 
survivors for the dead: ‘‘Forever shall we mourn the lost.’”? Why 
should you when death is nothing worse than sleep and rest? “‘illud 
ab hoc igitur quaerendum est, quid sit amari| tanto opere, ad som- 
num si res redit atque quietem | cur quisquam aeterno possit tabescere 
luctu’”’ (909-11). 

What follows next (912-18) may be most conveniently given in 
a translation: 

This also men often do when they lie at table and the cup is in their 
hands and garlands shade their brows; from the heart they say: “Brief 
is the hour of manikins’ enjoyment; soon will it be over nor thereafter may 
we ever call it back.” As though in death this were to be among the chiefest 


of their ills that thirst and parching drought would burn the wretches or 
yearning for aught outside beset them.” 


The next 12 lines (919-30) pursue the analogy from sleep. We 
never feel the lack of consciousness when we are sleeping; why 
then should it trouble us when dead? ‘‘nec sibi enim quisquam tum 
se uitamque requirit, | cum pariter mens et corpus sopita quiescant”’ 
(919f.) ... . “multoigitur mortem minus ad nos esse putandumst | 
si minus esse potest quam quod nil esse uidemus”’ (926f.). The 
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passage concludes with the words: “nec quisquam expergitus exstat | 
frigida quem semel est uitai pausa secuta’”’ (929, 930). 

Let us add, to complete our survey, that in 931 ff. Lucretius 
takes up a different topic and puts into the mouth of Nature herself 
a reproof of the man who murmurs against her decrees when he has 
had all that she or life can give: “denique si uocem rerum natura 
repente | mittat et boc alicui nostrum sic increpet ipsa | ‘quid tibi,’” 
etc. 

Now I think a reader who refuses to allow habit or prejudice to 
blind him will feel that there is something unsatisfactory here—that 
the effect of the literary finish of the whole passage is marred by the 
incoherence in the order of its components. 

The concluding lines of 894-911 are seen to be obviously con- 
nected with the subject of 919-30, and the transposition by Susemihl, 
adopted by Giussani and others, would join together again what the 
scribes have set asunder. But to move the twelve lines 919-30 
to follow 911 only makes the incoherence and lack of symmetry mofe 
glaring in the case of 912-18. Nor, again, does it cure another fault 
in the context—the great abruptness (which a classical friend told 
me he had always felt) of the present opening of 894 ff. As Brieger 
then has seen, 912-18 are out of place. 

A change, at least as easy as that of Susemihl, if not easier, will 
put both evils right; and I will give the readers of Classical Philology 
the first opportunity of seeing the lines where we must think Lucre- 
tius wrote them, by placing 912-18 between 893 and 894: 


912 Hoc etiam faciunt ubi discubuere tenentque 
pocula saepe homines et inumbrant ora coronis 
ex animo ut dicant “breuis hic est fructus homullis 

915 iam fuerit neque post umquam reuocare licebit.”’ 
tamquam in morte mali cum primis hoc sit eorum, 
quod sitis exurat miseros atque arida torres! 

918 aut aliae cuius desiderium insideat rei. 

894 ‘iam iam non domus accipiet te laeta neque uxor 
optima nec dulces occurrent osculs nati 
praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent. 
non poteris factis florentibus esse tuisque 


11 have printed Lachmann’s conjecture éorres, though its uncertainty cannot be 
denied, as giving the general sense. 
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praesidium. misero misere”’ aiunt “‘omnia ademit 
| una dies infesta tibi tot praemia uitae.” 

900 illud in his rebus non addunt “‘nec tibi earum 
jam rerum desiderium super insidet una.”’ 
quod bene si uideant animo dictisque sequantur, 
dissoluant animi magno se angore metuque. 
“tu quidem ut es leto sopitus, sic eris, aeui 

905 quod superest, cunctis priuatu’ doloribus aegris. 
at nos horrifico cinefactum te prope busto 
insatiabiliter defleuimus aeternumque 
nulla dies nobis maerorem e pectore demet.”’ 
illud ab hoc igitur quaerendum est quid sit amari 
tanto opere, ad somnum si res redit atque quietem, 


911 cur quisquam aeterno possit tabescere luctu. 
919 nec sibi enim quisquam tum se uitamque requirit, 
920 cum pariter mens et corpus sopita quiescunt. 


nam licet aeternum per nos sic esse soporem 

nec desiderium nostri nos adficit ullum. 

et tamen haudquaquam nostros tunc illa per artus 
longe ab sensiferis primordia motibus errant, 

925 cum correptus homo ex somno se colligit ipse. 
multo igitur mortem minus ad nos esse putandumst 
8i minus esse potest quam quod nil esse uidemus; 
maior enim turbae disiectus materiai 
consequitur leto nec quisquam expergitus exstat 
frigida quem semel est uitai pausa secuta. 

denique si uocem rerum natura repente 
mittat, 6.4.8. 


The gain to the poet I would gladly leave to the appreciation of 
my readers. But there are some few points upon which a word is 
wanted. The confusion of thought through which men in spite of 
their disclaimers attribute sentience to the dead (870-93) crops up 
again in the outspoken complaints of after-dinner sentiment. Wine 
and conviviality suggest to these self-pitiers the thirst of after-death 
and its other deprivations. After disposing of these phantoms of 
physical discomfort, Lucretius passes to deal with the imaginations 
of non-material loss. He urges the same argument as before—and 
let us note the verbal similarity of 918 and 901—there can be no hurt 
because there is no consciousness of hurt. Once more going back to 
the professions whose insincerity he had at the outset exposed, in an 
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ironical vein, which appears to have escaped the observation of some,' 
he assails the exaggerations of an immoderate grief. And, after 
placing its inconsistency in a vivid light, he concludes his subject 
by offering a scientific proof. 

One small point to end with. More than one Lucretian scholar 
seems to have gone wrong over the tunc . . . . errant cum, in 923 ff. 
So I will just say what it means. It is simply this: ‘The first 
beginnings are not straying far (or, are not far astray) at the very 
time of waking.”” To take it otherwise is to make a difficulty. 
The act of waking takes some time. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
June 30, 1914 


1 As of Heinse, who, arguing, on v. 909, against bringing 911 and 919-30 together, 
says that it would be quite superfluous and absurd to append to the expression of the 
complainer’s view, eris priuatus doloribus, a thoroughgoing demonstration of the same. 
But it is not his view, as Lucretius has already shown at length 870 ff., nor is his pre- 
tense of following it a reason why Lucretius should delay his own proof. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE YEARS 432 AND 431 s.c.! 
By ALLEN B. WEst 


The chronology of the years 432 and 431 is involved in difficulties. 
As given by Thucydides it is as follows: The battle of Sybota was 
fought in September, 433.2 The Potidaean trouble commenced 
εὐθύς after this battle? It was then that Athens made her per- 
emptory demands. The Potidaeans spent the winter, ἐκ πολλοῦ 
πράσσοντες, in sending embassies and making preparations, and in 
the following year Archestratos was sent out to enforce the Athenian 
demands.‘ He found Potidaea already in revolt’ and turned his 
attention to Macedon. The revolt occurred eight months before 
the attack on Plataea.® Forty days after the revolt, Aristeus entered 
Potidaea.’ While Aristeus was collecting his forces from the Pelopon- 
nese, Callias joined Archestratos® in Macedon, where they remained 
until the arrival of Aristeus. Then they marched leisurely to 
Potidaea and the battle followed. Six months later occurred the 
attack on Plataea, when the archonship of Pythodoros still had two 
months to run.’ The attack was made, ἅμα ἦρι ἀρχομένῳ, at the 


1The purpose of this paper is to combine the hypothesis of Busolt, that the 
battle of Potidaea was fought in the tenth month before the attack on Plataea, with 
the one defended by E. Meyer, which gives the date of the attack on Plataea as March 
5 rather than April 4. For the sake of completeness I shall restate many of their 
arguments, and to avoid cumbering the body of the paper with repeated acknowledg- 
ments, I shall content myself with a general acknowledgment of indebtedness in this 
place. The justification for a paper of this sort, on a subject so much discussed, is 
not so much in the combination of these two views as in the fact that I shall bring 
forward some new bits of evidence. For the presentation of Busolt's views and for 
a bibliography see Busolt, Griech. Gesch., III, 2, 799, note, and 907, n. 2: also, 
Hermes, 35, 573 ff. 

2 Thue. i. 45-51; IG, I, 179. 4 Ibid. 58. 

ὃ Thuc. i. 56-57. δ Ibid. 


6 Thuc. ii. 2, μηνὶ ἕκτῳ; i. 60-62. Here we have an interval of forty days between 
the arrival of Aristeus and the revolt and another interval up to the day of the battle. 
Thus we get a total of about eight months in all between the revolt and the affair at 
Plataea. 


7 Thue. i. 60-62. 


8 Ibid. 61. The reading of the MSS, ἐπιπαρόντας, is plainly a mistake for 
ἐπιπαριόντας, See below. 


9 Jbed. ii. 2. 
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very last of the month, in the dark of the moon. About eighty days 
later the Peloponnesians invaded Attica, θέρους καὶ τοῦ σίτου 
ἀκμάζοντος. The invasion lasted more than fifteen days and less 
than forty.?. Shortly before the Peloponnesians left Attica the 
Athenians sent a fleet of a hundred ships to ravage the Peloponnesian 
coasts.” With the aid of inscriptions, we are able to supplement 
and correct this information which we get from Thucydides.‘ 

The discussion centers about two points. Is the reading μηνὶ 
ἕκτῳ correct or should it be emended to δεκάτῳ Secondly, is the 
δίο of Thuc. ii. 2 to be changed to τέσσαρας or πέντε ἵ 

In the course of this paper I shall show that the battle of Potidaea 
took place in the tenth month before the attack on Plataea and that 
the archonship of Pythodoros still had five months to run when the 
attack on Plataea took place. As 8 result of these two changes the 
chronology will be as follows: Potidaea revolted shortly before 
the greater Dionysia, i.e., late in March, 432. Then the Athenian 
expeditions of Archestratos and Callias and the Corinthian expedi- 
tion of Aristeus are to be dated in the interval between the revolt 
and the battle of Potidaea, which was fought in Thargelion, May 
15—June 13, the tenth month before the attack on Plataea. The 
expedition of Phormio was then sent out, not in the year 432-31 
as is generally believed, but late in the year 433-32. Plataea was 
attacked March 5, 431, and the Peloponnesians invaded Attica 
May 25-27, remaining until about the first of July. Toward the 
end of the invasion, June 27, in the ninth prytany, probably that 
of Hippothontis, the Athenian fleet sailed on its voyage about the 
Peloponnese. 

I 


In the first place we must consider the inscriptions mentioned 
above, which not only give us the following definite information, but 
also present the following questions for settlement. For the year 
432-31 the first payment for an expedition to Macedon was made in 
the second prytany.’ This payment was made directly to Eucrates, 
the general in charge of the expedition, of whom Thucydides tells 

1 Ibid. 19. 3 Ibid. ii. 23. 

2 Ibid. 57; iv. 6. 416,1, 179 ab. 

δ᾽ The second prytany extended from August 27 to October 4. 
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us nothing. That other payments, made during the course of the 
year for the army besieging Potidaea, went through the hands of 
the Hellenotamiai is evidence that the expedition under Eucrates 
was the only one sent out to the north during that year. During 
the course of this paper I shall attempt to show that Thucydides 
completely failed to mention this expedition of Eucrates. Nine 
payments were made to the Hellenotamiai for the army at Potidaea, 
approximately one for each of the eight following prytanies. Pay- 
ment seven was made in the prytany of Hippothontis, on the sixth 
or the sixteenth day. Payment eight was made during the same 
prytany. The ninth payment, which was for the cavalry, was 
made on the seventeenth day of an unknown prytany. In order to 
determine when the Athenian fleet sailed on its Peloponnesian ex- 
pedition in the summer of 431 it is necessary to decide whether 
Hippothontis held the ninth or the tenth prytany. 

We also have fragmentary accounts of the money spent for this 
fleet, in which the prytany of Hippothontis is again mentioned. In 
these accounts the first payment was made to the generals Socrates, 
Proteas, and Carcinos on the eighth day from the end of a prytany. 
Was this prytany the eighth or the ninth? The other payments 
for the expedition were made through the Hellenotamiai after the 
fleet had sailed. The first was made in the prytany of Hippothontis. 
The second was made in the prytany of ----ntis. Traces of two 
other payments follow. For a full understanding of the chronology 
of this year it will be necessary to compare the evidence of these 
inscriptions with the account given by Thucydides. 

First, a glance at the official calendar for the year in question 
will be necessary.! The year of the archonship of Pythodoros ended 
July 31. The official year of the Boulé ended August 12. The 
eighth prytany extended from April 18 to May 26; the ninth from 
May 27 to July 4; and the tenth from July 5 to August 12. 

I shall now attempt to show that Hippothontis held the ninth 
prytany. Let us assume for the moment that this was the case. 
We have seen that two payments for the army at Potidaea were made 


1 See Keil, Hermes, 29, 321 ff. I wish to make a correction in the table opposite 
p. 358 for the year 431. Hek. 1 is given as August 1. The date for Hek. 13, however, 
is given as August 14. This is obviously a mistake for August 13. 
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in that prytany, the first on the sixth or the sixteenth day. The 
following payment to the cavalry was made on the seventeenth day 
of an unknown prytany, and it is hardly likely that three payments 
were made in the short space of twelve days. In that case we must 
assign the last payment to the tenth prytany. For the Pelopon- 
 nesian expedition the first payment to the Hellenotamiai was made 
in the prytany of Hippothontis. Three payments followed this. 
It is of course possible that four payments were made in one prytany, 
but not probable. Thus, taking into consideration the two sets of 
accounts, it would seem that Hippothontis did not hold the last 
prytany. The question remains: Was the payment to the generals 
of the fleet made in the prytany of Hippothontis or in the one that 
preceded? If it was made on the eighth day from the end of the 
ninth prytany, we must date it June 27. If, however, it came in 
the eighth, the date is May 19, but that is altogether too early, 
for we shall see that the earliest possible time for the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian invasion is May 25. We have no alternative. 
The payment to the generals was made June 27 in the ninth prytany, 
which, as we have shown, was probably Hippothontis. Another 
payment was made in this prytany to the Hellenotamiai. This 
happened after the fleet had put to sea, for otherwise the payment 
would have been made to the generals in command of the expedition.! 


II 


I shall now discuss the date of the attack on Plataea, showing 
that it took place March 5, and also that the Peloponnesians invaded 
Attica May 25-27, about eighty days later. Thucydides says that 
the archonship of Pythodoros had two months to run at the time 
of the attack on Plataea, but this is a mistake. We must emend 
either to a five or a four. Although it is a simple matter to explain 
the δύο as a mistake for δ΄, the matter is not so simple as it seems. 
If we assume for the moment that δ΄ is the correct reading, the 


1 Thue. ii. 23. The account given by Thucydides is in agreement with that given 
above. He tells us only this, that the fleet sailed while the Peloponnesians were still 
in Attica, and that lack of provisions forced them to leave soon afterward. We may 
infer, however, that by far the greater part of the invasion preceded the departure of 
the fleet. The end of the invasion probably fell early in July. I shall discuss this 
point more in detail later. 
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attack on Plataea took place April 4. Eighty days afterward the 
Peloponnesians entered Attica, θέρους καὶ τοῦ σίτου ἀκμάζοντος. 
The number eighty is merely an approximation and gives us a limit 
of two or three days either way. Reckoning thus, the invasion com- 
menced some time between June 20 and June 25. It lasted more 
than fifteen days and less than forty. Thus the Peloponnesians left 
Attica, at the earliest, sixteen days after their arrival, or July 5, at 
the latest, thirty-nine days afterward or between July 29 and August 
3. It is evident from our inscription that the fleet sailed about 
June 27, and we know that this was shortly before the departure 
of the invading army. Thus the Peloponnesians probably left 
Attica about the first of July. 

On the face of it, everything seems to fit in with our hypothesis 
that the attack on Plataea took place April 4, but we have been 
figuring more closely than the account of Thucydides warrants. 
The first invasion was not exceptionally short nor has any historian, 
so far as I know, made that assumption. We gather from Thucydides 
that it was at least of average duration, for he gives no sign that the 
Peloponnesians were in Attica only little more than two weeks. On 
the contrary, his account of the Peloponnesian stay, of the skirmishes, 
and of the discontent in Athens would lead one to assume that the 
invasion lasted longer than sixteen days. Busolt has suggested 
twenty-five days as its probable duration.! 

A further point is to be mentioned. Thucydides tells of nothing 
that happened after the departure of the fleet. The Peloponnesians 
remained only until their provisions were exhausted and then 
retired by a new route. Thus it would seem that this period must 
have been by far the shortest part of their stay, certainly not more 
than a third of the total, and it is impossible to assume that the 
departure of the fleet divided the invasion into two parts, approxi- 
mately equal, as would be the case if we assume that the Pelopon- 
nesians were in Attica only from June 20 to July 5, and that the 
Athenian expedition sailed about June 27. 

Now if we assume a stay longer than sixteen days, we are in 
greater straits than before. Let us accept Busolt’s hypothesis that 
the invasion lasted twenty-five days. Then the Peloponnesians 

1 Hermes, 35, 573 ff. 
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must have departed from Attica about July 15. Busolt also reckons 
the period between the sailing of the fleet and the end of the invasion 
at about eight days. That is approximately one-third of twenty- 
five. I should agree with him on this point, but when he attempts 
to reconcile a payment made June 27 with the sailing of the fleet 
July 7, I cannot see the cogency of his arguments. According to 
Busolt the first payment cannot have been for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses incidental to the preparation, as has been suggested, 
for then there would be no payment to the generals immediately 
before their departure. Such a payment was usual and necessary. 
He goes on to say that the Athenians, whenever possible, preferred 
to pay out small sums at frequent intervals rather than to draw 
large sums from the sacred treasuries for the purpose of paying the 
expenses of an expedition far in advance. This was done in order 
to save interest on the money borrowed from the treasuries of the 
gods. Busolt’s arguments are valid, but they cannot be used to 
prove his hypothesis. In fact, if rightly used they will disprove it. 

If the Athenians were as careful as Busolt suggests—and we have 
reason to believe that they were—they would not have paid out, as 
early as June 27, money which was not to be used until after the 
departure of the fleet ten days later. For proof of this we have the 
accounts for the rest of the year. The fact that of the four payments 
made during the remainder of the year three were made in the last 
prytany shows that in this case the interval between payments was 
thirteen days at most. It is scarcely probable, therefore, that the 
Athenians would have allowed this payment to the generals to be 
made ten days before the fleet sailed. Busolt also states that the 
payment to the generals was made shortly before their departure 
during the embarkation. Now the expression “kurz vor der Ab- 
fahrt’’ seems to be definite enough and to refer to an interval of at 
most two or three days, not one of nine. | 

On the whole, Busolt’s hypothesis has no great degree of proba- 
bility in its favor. In fairness to his argument, however, I must 
state that he bases his conclusions only in part upon the evidence 
given above. Perhaps his chief arguments come from the two 
phrases used by Thucydides, ἅμα ἦρι ἀρχομένῳ and θέρους καὶ τοῦ 
σίτου ἀκμάζοντος. In the first place, although he thinks that the 
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summer of Thucydides is not an artificial summer but one dependent 
upon natural phenomena for its limits, he says that a spring begin- 
ning early in March and a harvest in full swing in the latter part 
of May are impossible. It is evident, however, that an early spring 
will naturally be followed by an early harvest. It follows that if 
we can prove the Peloponnesian invasion to have taken place late 
in May, we have evidence that Athens enjoyed an early spring in 
431 and likewise an early harvest. E. Meyer has shown that a 
harvest in May is not impossible;! and Busolt himself admits that 
in ancient times under favorable conditions the harvest began in 
May. The question remains as to the precise meaning of θέρους καὶ 
τοῦ σίτου ἀκμάζοντος. Busolt thinks that it refers to a time when 
the acme of summer and harvest coincided. The acme of summer 
comes when the sun is at its highest pomt. The expression ἀκμάζοντος 
is not the same as μεσοῦντος. Is Busolt’s translation of this phrase 
the only one possible? A farmer would probably translate as 
follows: ‘‘during the summer and when the grain was ripe.”’ Now 
the beginning of actual summer according to ancient ideas coincided 
with the apparent rising of the Pleiades, which is about May 8-9." 
The grain, moreover, is ripe about the beginning of harvest and not 
during the middle of it. 

Granting then, as Busolt does, that under favorable conditions 
the Attic harvest occasionally began in May, let us consider the 
question from this new angle. As I said before, an early harvest 
implies an early spring. Therefore, we may put the attack upon 
Plataea one month earlier, or March 5-6. Eighty days later, about 
May 25, the Peloponnesians invaded Attica. The number eighty 
is only approximate and allows us leeway of two or three days. 
Putting the date as late as possible and assuming an invasion of 
thirty-five days’ duration, we obtain July 1 as the date for the end 
of the invasion. This is five days after the payment made to the 
generals of the fleet. The Peloponnesians now have time to exhaust 
their provisions and to get out of Attica without undue haste and 
well within the limit. These dates, March 5-6 for the attack on 


1 Forschungen, II, 306, n. 2. 

2 Cf. Schmidt, Griech. Chron., 511. Iam not speaking of the Thucydidean θέρος, 
which is equivalent to what we might call the summer semester; nor do I think that 
Busolt had anything but the natural summer in mind. 
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Plataea and May 25-27 for the invasion of Attica, are therefore 
possible, and they fit in well with the facts given by Thucydides and 
the inscription. The dates given by Busolt are all but impossible, 
as has been shown, and for the remainder of the discussion I shall 
reject them in favor of the earlier ones, which seem to have the weight 
of probability on their side. 


ΠῚ 


The foregoing discussion has cleared the way so that we can now 
settle the chronology of the previous summer. Thucydides says 
that the attack on Plataea took place in the sixth month after the 
battle at Potidaea. I shall show that this date is impossible. The 
account of Thucydides is as follows. After the battle of Potidaea, 
which took place approximately two months after the revolt,! the 
Athenians invested Potidaea from the north. A little later Phormio 
was sent out with sixteen hundred hoplites to complete the invest- 
ment.? For building the wall, sending word to Athens, making a 
levy, fitting out an expedition, and for the actual voyage a period 
of at least three weeks should be allowed. The battle of Potidaea, 
if we accept Thucydides as he stands, took place in the sixth month 
before the attack on Plataea, which fell on the last day of Gamelion. 
Boedromion, September 10 to October 9, 432, was then the sixth 
month, and according to this chronology Phormio arrived no earlier 
than October 1. It is hardly likely, however, that an Athenian 
expedition would have been sent out at this time of year, for the 
Athenians were averse to winter campaigns’ and did everything to 
avoid them. Phormio completed the investment of Potidaea and 
then ravaged Bottice and the Chalcidic territory, capturing several 
places. This brings us at least to the month of November. 

Immediately upon the completion of the investment of Potidaea 
by Phormio, which must have taken several days at any rate, 
measures were taken by the Corinthians and others to persuade the 
Lacedaemonians to make war on Athens, and a meeting was called 
in Sparta to discuss matters.‘ As Phormio arrived at Potidaea 
probably no earlier than October 1, and as it must have taken him 


1 See p. 34, above. 3 Ibid. ii. 70. 
? Thue. i. 64. τ Ibid. i. 67. 
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some time to make the investment complete, about twenty days 
must have elapsed between his arriyal and the meeting at Sparta. 
This meeting, then, must have been held about October 21. That the 
congress was held before October 20 is shown by the fact that Sthene- 
laidas was still ephor. Ainesias followed him in office on that date.! 
Thus by assigning the battle to the earliest possible date we can 
perhaps place the meeting of the Peloponnesians during the ephorship 
of Sthenelaidas.2 We have allowed nearly three weeks for the 
Potidaean investment to be completed, for the Corinthians to get 
news of this, and for a meeting of the allies to be called, but this 
is rather close figuring, when we consider that first of all complaints 
were made to Sparta and that only then did the Lacedaemonians 
summon the allies to state their grievances. 

It was at this meeting that the Corinthians made the following 
plea: ‘Now aid the Potidaeans, as you promised, and make an 
immediate invasion of Attica.’* Such an appeal would scarcely 
have been made late in October, for it was against all precedent 
to make important invasions so late in the year. That the Corin- 
thians speak as though it was really possible to carry out this proposal 
may be taken as an indication that the meeting was held much 
earlier in the year. 

After this congress the allies returned to their homes and a regular 
synod was called.‘ Sufficient time intervened for the Corinthians 
to send embassies to the various cities,’ for Sparta to consult the 
oracle at Delphi,® and for the congress to convene. All of this took 
time. If the first meeting was held about October 20, the second 


1 Thue. i. 87; ii. 2; cf. Busolt, loc. cit. 


If we should use Busolt’s exclusive system of reckoning, it would be a simple 
matter to date the council at Sparta before October 20 (see below and note to compara- 
tive table), and likewise, if we should assume that the Corinthians did not wait for 
the investment to be completed by Phormio. Whether such a supposition is war- 
ranted from the account given by Thucydides is open to question. Ini. 64-65 he tells 
us of the expedition of Phormio, of his investment of Potidaea, and of his further 
operations. In chap. 67, he continues, πολιορκουμένης δὲ τῆς Ποτειδαίας (οἱ Κορίνθιοι) 
οὐκ ἡσύχαζον. It would almost seem as though the council which was then called 
was contemporary with the further operations of Phormio just mentioned. This 
point, however, is of no great importance, as we shall see later. 

2Thuce. i. 71: Ποτειδεάταις ὥσπερ ὑπεδέξασθε, βοηθήσατε κατὰ τάχος ἐσβαλόντες 
ἐς rhy Αττικήν. 

4 Ibid. i. 87. 5 Ibid. 119. 0 Jbid. 118. 
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probably met late in November or early in December. The allies 
decided upon war and made all possible speed in preparing for an 
invasion of Attica. Why did they not begin the war immediately, 
as the Corinthians urged them to do? Μὴ μέλλετε Ποτειδεάταις 
τε ποιεῖσθαι τιμωρίαν οὖσιν Awpredor.? It is evident that the Cor- 
inthians had an immediate campaign in mind, for they were 
afraid that Potidaea would fall and their citizens, shut up within 
the town, would be captured before anything could be accomplished. 
If the congress met late in November an invasion of Attica or any 
sort of campaign would have been out of the question. That is 
not the reason, however, that Thucydides gives for the delay. He 
merely states that the allies were unprepared, giving no hint that the 
synod was held in early winter. Notwithstanding the haste of the 
Peloponnesian preparations Thucydides tells us that nearly a year 
passed before the invasion of Attica occurred.* We have seen that 
the invasion began about May 25. Now instead of having an interval 
of nearly a year,‘ we have less than six months between the second 
meeting at Sparta and the beginning of the invasion. On the face 
of it this does not seem to be satisfactory, and, moreover, it leaves 
only a short time, about three months, for the repeated embassies 
which were passing back and forth between Athens and Sparta while 
the preparations were being made.® 

On the whole an interval of six months between the battle of 
Potidaea and the attack on Plataea is hardly sufficient. Let us 
consider the date of the battle of Potidaea from the standpoint of 
the inscription which gives a record of the moneys spent for the expedi- 
tions of the year 432-31 against Macedon and Potidaea. From it 
we learn that a payment was made to Eucrates in the second prytany. 
All of the other payments were made through the Hellenotamiai, 
which indicates that the expeditions for which they were intended 


1Thuce. i. 125: δεδογμένον δὲ αὐτοῖς εὐθὺς μὲν ἀδύνατα ἣν ἐπιχειρεῖν ἀπαρασκεύοις 
οὖσιν. 

3 Ibid, 124. . 

8 Ibid. 125. This passage is evidently faulty, but no other meaning can be 
obtained from it. 

4Ibid.: ἐνιαυτὸς μὸν οὐ διετρίβη, ἔλασσον δέ, scil., between the second meeting at 
Sparta and the beginning of the invasion. 

δ Ibid. 126 ff., 145, 
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were in the field when the payments were made. That there was 
no payment before the one made to Eucrates shows that only one 
expedition left Athens for the north during that year. 

Thucydides, however, gives us an account of three, the first under 
Archestratos,! the second under Callias,?and the third under Phormio.* 
I shall show that none of these expeditions coincides with that of 
Eucrates. As we have seen, the battle of Potidaea, if it took place 
in the sixth month before the attack on Plataea, must have been 
fought about September 10. The second prytany commenced 
August 27 and lasted until October 4. Thus, so far as the date is 
concerned, the expeditions of Phormio and of Eucrates might have 
been identical. Phormio, however, sailed directly to Aphytis and 
did not go to Macedon at all. Later his attentions were confined 
to Bottice and Chalcidice. Therefore this is not the expedition 
recorded in the inscription. On the other hand, the expedition of 
Eucrates may have sailed at the same time with that of Phormio, 
but Thucydides fails to mention it. 

It has been suggested also that the expeditions of Callias and of 
Eucrates are identical. Callias with his four colleagues joined 
Archestratos in Macedon before the battle of Potidaea. Eucrates 
may have been one of these colleagues, but a more careful considera- 
tion of the facts makes this explanation impossible. Callias arrived 
in Macedon before Aristeus entered Potidaea,‘ and immediately 
joined Archestratos in the siege of Pydna. Before long the Athenians 
were constrained to come to an understanding with Perdiccas and 
to make an alliance with him, for Potidaea, now that Aristeus had 
come, urgently demanded their presence. Here geographical diffi- 
culties in Thucydides beset us, but it is clear, at least, that several 
days elapsed before the Athenians encamped at Gigonos. We must 
allow time for the news of the arrival of Aristeus to reach Pydna, 
for negotiations with Perdiccas, for an unsuccessful attack on 
Beroea (?), and for a leisurely march of three days. Perhaps ten 
days is sufficient, to which we can add another ten for the voyage 
from Athens and for the short stay at Pydna. 

We certainly cannot allow less than twenty days for the period 
between the departure of Callias from the Peiraeus and the battle 

1 Thue. i. 57. 2 Ibid. 61. 3 Ibid. 64. « Ibid. 61. 
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which occurred about September 10. That brings us back into the 
first prytany before Eucrates sailed, which makes the identification 
of these two expeditions impossible. Only if we put the battle as 
late as September 15 will the twentieth day fall on the first day of 
the second prytany, August 27, but we have already seen that the 
battle must be dated September 10 if the first meeting at Sparta 
is to take place before October 20. 

We have seen that neither the expedition of Callias nor that of 
Phormio can coincide with that of Eucrates. We have still to show 
that the expedition of Archestratos also does not fit in with the hypoth- 
esis that the battle of Potidaea was fought in September. The 
fact that Archestratos sailed from Athens with the express purpose 
of preventing the revolt' shows that his departure and the revolt 
must have occurred about thesame time. As we have seen, Potidaea 
revolted about fifty days before the battle which took place outside 
the walls of that city. Thus if the battle was fought between Septem- 
ber 10 and September 15, the date of the revolt is fixed between 
July 22 and July 27, and as the year 432-31 commenced on Hek. 7, 
July 19, we are forced to date both the revolt and the expedition 
of Archestratos in the first prytany. This is impossible, for our 
inscription shows that only one expedition left Athens in the year 
432-31, and that expedition in the second prytany. Moreover our 
reckoning has forced us to assign three expeditions, those of Arches- 
tratos, Callias, and Phormio to the first two prytanies. Even if 
we should make alterations sufficient to throw back the expedition 
of Archestratos into the preceding year, Callias would then have to 
be assigned to the first prytany and Phormio would still be unac- 
counted for.? 

1 Ibid. 57-59. 

2 If we assume, as Busolt would do, that Metageitnion, August 12 to September 9, 


is the sixth month before the attack on Plataea some of our difficulties are removed. 
The chronology would then be as follows: 


Revolt. ee ea ca. sale ΤΥ 
pene Of Calling oo asdacd cakediowes oe vedas ca. 

Arrival of Aristeus............ ccc ccc cece eens ca. August 1 
Battle of Potidaea ........... 0. νον ννννν eee ca. August 12 
Expedition of Phormio...............0.0.ce00. ca. September 1 
Council at Sparta ........ 0.0.0... ccc eee εν νον ca. October 1 
προ 3 ohhh ΠΝ ca. November 1 


It may be possible in this way to place both the expedition of Callias and Archestratos 
in the preceding year and to make the expedition of Phormio coincide in point of time 
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Quite aside from the question whether any expedition previous 
to that of Eucrates is recorded in our inscription, I wish to suggest 
that none was practicable at the time when the expeditions of Arches- 
tratos and Callias must have sailed. The Etesian winds frequently 
prevented the Athenians from sending relief expeditions northward 
in the time of Demosthenes,! and Herodotus tells us that the Cor- 
cyreans, excusing themselves for their failure to assist the Greeks 
against the Persians, said that the Etesian winds had not allowed 
them to double Cape Malea.? It is evident that these winds were 
an important factor in ancient warfare. They began to blow during 
the latter part of July, about the time of the apparent rising of Sirius, 
and continued for forty days.* Thus it was practically impossible 
for an Athenian fleet to sail to the Chalcidian peninsula from about 
July 26 to September 1. 


IV 


It is evident that the battle of Potidaea cannot have occurred 
between September 10 and September 15 in the sixth month before 
the attack on Plataea. When was it fought? The suggestion has 
been made that δεκάτῳ be substituted for ἕκτῳ in Thue. ii. 2. This 
emendation removes all difficulties. The tenth month before the 
attack on Plataea was Thargelion, and it extended from May 15 
to June 13. If we date the battle soon after May 15, the revolt 


with that of Eucrates, but as one was sent against Macedon and the other to Potidaea 
I cannot believe that they are identical. It is now quite possible for the council 
to be held in Sparta before October 20, but we are still left with an interval of only 
about seven months between the declaration of war and the invasion, and moreover, 
even with the battle dated a month earlier in this way, it is improbable that Corinth 
would have urged an invasion at this time of year. On the whole, however, even 
though we do not count the ferminus a quo, we are in difficulty if we try to date the 
battle of Potidaea in the sixth month before Plataea. 

1 Dem. iv. 31; viii. 4. 3 Hat. vii. 168. 

8 Schmidt, Griech. Chron., 506. 

4 According to Busolt’s system of reckoning the tenth month before the end of 
Gamelion, i.e., March 5, was Munychion, April 16 to May 14. This need not trouble 
us, for we can still date the revolt in late March, by assuming the battle to have taken 
place shortly before the end of Gamelion. Although Busolt sets the attack on Plataea 
a month later, his method of counting permits him to date the battle of Potidaea in 
Thargelion, as I have done. The only difference is that he puts it late in the month, 
i.e., in the first half of June, while I would date it about the middle of May, early in 
the month. See below. 
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of Potidaea and the expedition of Archestratos occurred in the latter 
half of March, probably about March 25. Thucydides’ account 
of these operations becomes clearer if we understand that they took 
place in the early spring. In the first place we know that the winter 
was spent in the negotiations which led to the revolt. During this 
same time Perdiccas sought the alliance of Corinth, for, as Thucydides 
says, he had an eye to the revolt of Potidaea. He likewise proposed 
to the Chalcidians and the Bottiaeans that they should revolt and 
ally themselves with him. The Athenians, becoming aware of his 
designs, resolved to forestall the revolt. They had already planned 
to send an army under Archestratos against Perdiccas, but now they 
decided to use it to prevent a revolt in the Chalcidian peninsula, 
and they probably hastened its departure. Everything points to 
an expedition in early spring. During the winter Perdiccas had 
become openly hostile to Athens and the Athenians had decided to 
wage war against him. This of course they would do as soon as 
the weather permitted, and thus it is reasonable to suppose that they 
planned the expedition for late March or early April. Affairs in 
Potidaea, however, caused them to enlarge the commission of 
Archestratos and perhaps to send him sooner than had been planned. 
On the whole, it is more probable that this Macedonian campaign 
had been decided upon during the winter and had been planned for 
early summer than that Athens deferred it until late in the month 
of July. March is much more fitting for the beginning of extensive 
field operations than July. 

Secondly, that the Potidaeans should have waited until July, 
especially as they had the promise of the Spartan ephors to invade 
Attica when they revolted,'! does not seem at all in accord with 
common sense, for an invasion is most effective before the harvest 
has taken place. Likewise Potidaea would not wish to wait long 
after the opening of spring for fear that Athens would send an expedi- 
tion to stop them. That the revolt occurred early in the year 
becomes more apparent when we consider that the Chalcidians of 
the smaller maritime villages moved en masse to Olynthos.? Spring 
is the only time for such a general movement of population. 


1 Thue. i. 58, 71. 
2 Ibid. 57 1. 
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Thus every indication points to an expedition in spring or early 
summer, probably about the time of the vernal equinox, when 
navigation was open and naval operations possible. An eartier 
departure is scarcely conceivable. I wish to show now that the revolt 
occurred just before the Greater Dionysia, which was held Elapb. 
11-13. That would be the dramatic as well as the economic time 
to sever relations with Athens, for the allies were required to bring 
their tribute to the city for this festival. The fact that Athens was 
usually full of strangers at that time shows that navigation was 
already open, and the popularity of the Dionysia makes it probable 
that the proposed Macedonian expedition was to delay its departure 
until after the festivities had taken place. Affairs in Potidaea, 
however, forced the Athenians to change their plans and to hasten 
the sailing of the expedition. Thus it is not at all unlikely that 
Archestratos was sent out not only to prevent the revolt but also to 
insure the regular payment of tribute. Furthermore, it is hardly 
conceivable that the thrifty Greeks in Potidaea should have meekly 
paid their tribute in the ordinary course of events only to revolt a 
little later, for they knew from the beginning that Athens did not 
intend to grant them any of their requests, and they must have felt 
that revolt was inevitable. Economy would demand that the revolt 
precede the payment of tribute at the Dionysia. Now in the year 
432, Elaph. 11-13 coincides with March 27-29, which fact agrees 
nicely with our previous hypothesis that Potidaea revolted about 
March 25. Everything, then, seems to point to March 27-29 as the 
latest possible date for revolt. 


V 


Now that we have arrived at a date in March for the sailing of 
Archestratos, we have next to consider this date in its relation to 
the subsequent events recorded in Thucydides and in our inscription. 
About a month after the revolt Callias was sent out with reinforce- 
ments and about May 4-8, forty days after the revolt, Aristeus 
arrived in Potidaea. Ten days later or thereabouts the battle was 
fought. 

In this connection I shall bring forward another argument in 
favor of the March date for the affair at Plataea. Assuming again 
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that the attack took place in April, the battle of Potidaea must 
have been fought in Scirophorion, or between June 14 and July 12.! 
Then the revolt occurred approximately fifty days before, or between 
April 25 and May 23. This does not fit in with an early spring 
campaign or with a revolt coincident with the Dionysiac festival. 
Therefore it must be rejected, for I feel that I cannot emphasize 
too much the fact that Thucydides, in describing the expedition of 
Archestratos, gives the impression that it sailed from Athens early 
in the spring. Thus since the March date for the attack on Plataea 
fits in best with a revolt at the end of March in the preceding year, 
we may take this as further evidence that the attack on Plataea 
was made March 5. 

In this place we must stop to consider whether the reading ém- 
παριόντας is to be accepted for the MSS-reading ἐπιπαρόντας.ἢ 
Chronologically either reading is quite possible, but objections have 
been raised to the MSS-reading on the ground that the word ém- 
πάρειμι is not found elsewhere in writers of the classical period. 

Another objection, however, has been raised to the reading 
éxixapévras. Later in the same chapter*® Thucydides tells of the 
arrival of Callias in Macedon and of his participation in the siege 
of Pydna. Instead of going directly to Potidaea he remained at 
Pydna for a time. Thucydides continues: ‘‘But before long the 
Athenians came to an understanding and made an alliance with 
Perdiccas. They were forced to do this because Aristeus had 
arrived.” It seems to be clear from this that the arrival of Callias 
at Pydna preceded that of Aristeus at Potidaea, and therefore I 
accept the emendation ἐπιπαριόντας δ 


1 Here again, if we accept Busolt’s method of counting, Thargelion becomes the 
tenth month and the following discussion does not hold good. 

? Thue. i. 61. 3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid.: ὡς αὐτοὺς κατήπειγεν ἡ Ποτείδαια καὶ ὁ ᾿ Ἀριστεὺς παρεληλυθώς. 

δῚ may say here that if the reading of the MSS should be retained, some of the 
objections to the reading ἕκτῳ would be removed, but even this is not sufficient to 
invalidate our previous argument against that reading. If ἐπιπαρόντας is the cor- 
rect reading and if the battle was fought September 15, Callias might have sailed on 
the first day of the second prytany, and his expedition might then be identical with 
that of Eucrates. Fifty or sixty days before his departure Archestratos sailed. Thus 
Archestratos left Athens shortly before the new year. Meyer accepts the MSS- 
reading evidently with these things in mind (G.d.A., IV, 287). This reckoning, 
however, does not avoid the difficulty that only one expedition was sent out to the 
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We can now take up the question of the expedition of Phormio 
in connection with our hypothesis that an interval of ten months 
elapsed between the battle of Potidaea and the attack on Plataea. 
After the battle the Athenian forces began the investment of Potidaea 
from the north only. When Athens heard that on the side toward 
Pallene the city was not invested, an expedition under Phormio was 
sent out.! A month’s time is amply sufficient for all preparations. 
Even if we should date the battle early in June, Phormio* sailed 
before the beginning of the new year, and Eucrates some two or 
three months afterward. Things are now quite clear and we are 
free from all chronological difficulties, for the three expeditions 
mentioned by Thucydides no longer fall in the year 432-31. 

To continue, Phormio completed the investment of Potidaea 
and ravaged the Chalcidian and Bottiaean territories. About the 
month of September Eucrates was sent out against Perdiccas. This 
expedition is not mentioned by Thucydides, but the reason for the 
expedition is quite obvious. Perdiccas had deserted the Athenian 
cause just before the battle at Potidaea and was probably giving 
assistance to the Chalcidians, or perhaps merely threatening to do 
so. In any case the Athenians still had their interrupted spring 
campaign to finish and Therme, an excellent base of operations, was 
still in their possession. Athens probably had two objects in view: 
to punish Perdiccas and to prevent him from giving assistance to 
the besieged Potidaea. Thus this campaign was parallel with that 
of Phormio, and Eucrates was to keep Perdiccas busy while Phormio 
conquered the Chalcidians. In this way Athens tried to divide the 
forces of the enemy. 

Now that we have dated the revolt early in the spring of 432, we 
have plenty of time for Corinth to call together the dissatisfied 
Peloponnesian allies at Sparta before October 20. This they did 
immediately after Phormio completed the investment of Potidaea 


north in the year 432-31, and as a consequence we have no place for Phormio in the 
inscription, JG, I, 179a. The other difficulties discussed above are not affected by 
a change of reading. 

1 Thue. i. 64. 

81] can see no reason for assuming that the expedition of Phormio did not sail 
until September, as Busolt does. In fact, everything pointe to the conclusion that 
his expedition was sent out during the year 433-32. 
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and soon after the passage of the Megarian decree, early in the year 
432-31.1 August is not too early for this meeting, and the Corin- 
thians could then demand an immediate invasion of Attica with 
some hopes of success. A month later the Peloponnesian synod met, 
and again the Corinthians insisted upon the necessity of doing some- 
thing for the relief of Potidaea before it was too late. An invasion 
of Attica might even then have been made and perhaps have been 
effective. Nothing was done, however, and nearly a year passed 
before the Peloponnesians crossed the Attic borders. The period 
of nearly nine months between September 1 and May 25 is much 
more in accord with the expression used by Thucydides than the 
six months between November and May. We have now about three 
months more time for the repeated embassies that passed between 
Athens and Sparta. Taking everything into consideration, we can 
be almost certain that the ἔκτῳ of the MSS is a mistake for δεκάτῳ. 
The one reading presents many difficulties; the other makes all go 
smoothly. 
VI 

Let us consider again the date of the attack on Plataea in the 
light of the preceding discussion. In the first place, I may say for the 
benefit of those who are still inclined to defend the April date, that 
such a hypothesis makes the reading ἕκτῳ more impossible than before 
unless they accept Busolt’s reckoning? by which Boedromion becomes 
the sixth month. It will be well to consider the question briefly. 
The battle of Potidaea must have been fought in Pyanepsion, which 
extended from October 10 to November 7. It is now quite impossible 
for Phormio to complete the investment of Potidaea and for the first 
meeting to be held before October 20. The revolt of Potidaea, even 
if we accept the rejected ἐπιπαρόντας, must have taken place after 
the first of August, and that puts three expeditions in the year 432-31, 
one of them certainly in the first prytany, and another in the third. 
All of this is quite impossible. 


Vil 


Turning aside from chronology, I shall conclude the discussion 
with a few words upon the Athenian strategoi of the years 433-32 
1 Thue. i. 66 f. 2 See above. 
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Thucydides 


Revolt of Potidaea| After battle of 
and sailing of} Sybota, (ore- 
Archestratos Sedras) ἐκ πολλοῦ 

πράσσοντες ἋὋ to 
revolt. i. 58 


Arrival of Callias| Before arrival of 
in Macedonia Aristeus. i. 61 


Arrival of Aristeus} Forty days after 


in Potidaea revolt. i. 60 


June ca. March 25 


End of August] ca. April 25 


Beginning of | May 4-8 

August 

Battle of Potidaea/ In the sixth Early June; Sixth month; | Tenth month, 
month before} tenthmonth, end of Sep-| ca. May 15 
attack on Pla- May 15— tember 


taea. ii. 2 June 13 
Hapeceon of After Potidaea ca. October ca. June 15 
hormio was invested 
on the north. 
i. 64 
Expedition of |................ September End of August} Early Sep- 
ucrates tember 
Council at Sparta] After investment! Second half of| Ephorship of | August 
of Potidaea. July Sthenelaidas, 
i.67. In ephor- after Me- 
ship of Sthene- garian de- 
laidas. i. 87 cree 
Synod at Sparta | Nearly a year be-| August— Late autumn | September 
fore invasion. September 
i. 125 
Attack on Plataea| Two months be-| April 4 March 5 March 5 
ore hoes 431- 
. ἢ. 


Peloponnesian in-| Eighty days after] ca. June 20 ca. May 25 ca. May 27 
vasion attack on Pla- 


taea. ii. 19 
Sailing of Athe-| Toward the end} June 27 June 27 June 27 
nian fleet of the inva- 
sion. ii. 23 
Departure of Pelo-| After departure | ca. July15 = |[.............. ca. July 1 
ponnesians from of fleet. ii. 23 


Attica 


* Busolt’s reckoning is based upon the supposition that Thucydides commences 
to count with Gamelion instead of thesterion (Griech. Gesch., III, 2, 800, note; cf. 
III. 1, 199). In that way he is able to assume that Boedromion was the sixth and Thar- 

lion the tenth month before the attack on Plataea, for which his date is the last of 

nthesterion. It is difficult to agree with him on this point. Granted that the attack 
on Plataea took place the night of Anth. 29-30, the sixth month preceding actually 
extended from Boed. 29 to Pyan. 27. Thus, to consider Boedromion the sixth month, 
which is to all practical intents and purposes the seventh except for a day, seems illogical. 
This method of reckoning would make the expression ‘‘in the sixth month before’’ nearly 
equal to ‘‘six months before,’’ which is quite a different matter. It can be shown, more- 
over, that Busolt has misinterpreted the passages in Thucydides, on which he relies to 
prove the correctness of his exclusive method of reckoning pours. and thus he is without 
proof for his peculiar method of reckoning months. As I have dated the attack on 

lataea in Gamelion instead of Anthesterion. it is necessary for me to consider Boedromion 
the sixth and Thargelion the tenth month before Plataea, as Busolt does, for in this paper 
T have not made use of Busolt’s system of reckoning. In the notes, however, I have 
shown that our conclusions will not be materially altered if we grant the possibility that 
Thucydides counts years by one method and months by another. 
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and 432-31. It will be necessary to make certain corrections in the 
lists given by Beloch.' His list for the year 433-32 is as follows: 
Erechtheis, Diotimos; Acamantis, Glaucon and Pericles; Oeceneis, 
Lacedaimonios; Cecropis, Proteas; Hippothontis, --- -enes, 
perhaps Metagenes; Archestratos and Dracontides of tribes not 
known. To this list we can add the names of Callias and Phormio. 
Phormio’s tribe was probably Pandionis. That of Callias is un- 
known. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, assigns Dracontides to 
the tribe Antiochis.2, Lacedaimonios, Proteas, Diotimos, Glaucon, 
Metagenes (?), and Dracontides were in command of the two expedi- 
tions to Corcyra in the autumn of 433.’ After the battle of Sybota 
they returned to Athens. In March Archestratos with one or more 
colleagues was sent to Macedon.‘ About a month later Callias with 
four colleagues brought reinforcements to Archestratos.® After the 
battle of Potidaea another expedition under Phormio was sent out. 
Callias had fallen in battle.© Thus we have eight or nine generals 
engaged in Macedon and at Potidaea. Pericles remained at Athens. 

The list of generals for the year 432-31 is not complete. Cor- 
rected it is as follows: Aegeis, Socrates;’?’ Pandionis, Phormio; 
Acamantis, Pericles and Carcinos; Cecropis, Proteas; and Eucrates 
of a tribe unknown. Thus Pericles, Phormio, and Proteas were 
re-elected, and Carcinos followed Glaucon in office. 

SwARTHMORE COLLEGE 

SwARTHMORE, Pa. 


1 Att. Pol., 290. 3 No. 4551. 

3IG, I, 179; of. Thue. i. 45, 51. In Thucydides Andocides is named in place 
of Dracontides, evidently by mistake. 

‘Thue. i. 57. The MS8S-reading is wer’ ἄλλων δέκα. This is of course impossible, 
The number cannot be greater than two. 

δ Ibid. 61. 4 Ibid. 63 1. 

7 Kirchner, Prosop. Att., No. 13099. 


THE HISTORICAL INFINITIVE 


IlI. IMITATION AND DECLINE 
By J. J. ScHLIcHER 


The middle of the last century B.c. was a time of rapid and 
important changes in Roman literary standards and practice, which 
incidentally had a serious effect on the fortunes of the historical 
infinitive. The construction had been intimately connected with 
the sermo urbanus,' and the influences now at work were tending 
toward the disintegration of this native idiom. They were princi- 
pally two: the increasing importance of outsiders in Rome, with 
its effect on the language, and, secondly, the adoption of Alexandrian 
models by practically a whole generation of poets. 

Of the two external foes of good Latin (urbanitas), namely, 
rusticitas and peregrinitas,? the former was at this time the less 
dangerous. Some people fell into it, according to Cicero,? when 
they tried to be old fashioned in their speech. But he makes it 
clear that the two things are not the same.‘ 

With the influence of foreigners upon polite speech it was differ- 
ent. This class of the population was constantly increasing, both 
in numbers and in importance, and the problem became a serious 
one, it appears, when the influx began from Northern Italy and 
Gaul, reinforced as it was by a number of talented young literary 
men whom it brought to Rome. Cicero, who belonged to the old 
school and had grown up in the traditions of the sermo urbanus, 
makes reference several times in his later writings to a state of things 
which caused him no little annoyance. He felt that the purity of 


1 Cf. Class. Phil., IX, 279. 3 Quint. vi. 3. 17 and 107; De or. i. 50. 218. 


8 De or. iii. 42: ‘Rustica vox et agrestis quosdam delectat, quo magis anti- 
quitatem, si ita sonet, eorum sermo retinere videatur; et ....L. Cotta.... 
illud quod loquitur, priscum visum iri putat, si plane fuerit rusticanum.”’ 

4 De or. iii. 45: ‘‘ Equidem cum audio socrum meam Laeliam—facilius enim mulieres 
incorruptam antiquitatem conservant, quod multorum sermonis expertes, ea tenent 
semper quae prima didicerunt; sed eam sic audio, ut Plautum mihi aut Naevium 
videor audire. Sono ipso vocis ita recto et simplici est, ut nihil ostentationis aut 
imitationis afferre videatur; ex quo sic locutum esse eius patrem iudico, sic maiores; 
non aspere ut ille, quem dizi, non vaste, non rustice, non hiulce, sed presse et aequaliter 
et leniter.’’ Cf. also De or. iii. 39 and 46, and Brut. 259. 


(CLassicaL PHILOLOGY X, January, 1915) δά 
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the language was being corrupted by these foreigners.! And it is 
especially noteworthy that he regularly looks for the cause of the 
corruption among the Gauls.?. This prejudice was evidently but 
a part of a more general feeling against the newcomers who were 
suddenly playing such an important part in Rome.* It seems to 
have survived for a considerable time, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that when Asinius Pollio suspects quandam Patavinitatem in Livy, 
his criticism may have been prompted largely by the old feeling 
against the Transpadanes which he had imbibed in his younger years 
when he was training with the Atticists‘ and the arrival of a number 
of bright young poets from that province had suddenly upset literary 
values at Rome. 

The protest of the Atticists and their insistence upon the purity 
of the language cannot well be thought of as entirely independent 
of that corruption of the language which led Cicero himself to say 
(Brut. 258): “‘expurgandus est sermo et adhibenda tamquam 
obrussa ratio quae mutari non potest.” It is certainly strange that 
in spite of the prominence of the Cisalpine Gauls in the literary life 
of the period, and while they constituted the very backbone of the 
Alexandrian movement, and several of them were even close friends 
of the Atticists, so far as we know none of the Atticists themselves 
were Gauls.® 


1 Brut. 258: ‘‘Sed omnes tum fere, qui nec extra urbem hanc vixerant neo eos 
aliqua barbaries domestica infuscaverat, recte loquebantur. Sed hanc oerte rem 
deteriorem vetustas fecit et Romae et in Graecia. Confluxerunt enim et Athenas et 
in hanc urbem multi inquinate loquentes ex diversis locis.’’ Similarly in a letter to 
Paetus (Fam. ix. 15. 2). 

2““Cum in Galliam veneris, audies tu quidem etiam verba quaedam non trita 
Romae” (Brut. 171). ‘‘T. Tinca Placentinus’”’ (Brut. 172). ‘‘Bracatae et trans- 
alpinae nationes’’ (Fam. ix. 15.2). Perhaps the repeated reference to the bad Latin 
of Caecilius (Ad. vii. 3. 10; Brut. 258) may be partly due to the same feeling. 

*Suet. Jul. 76: ‘‘Eadem licentia spreto patrio move... . civitate donatos, 
et quosdam e semibarbaris Gallorum, recepit in curiam.’’ Jbid. 80: ‘'Peregrinia in 
senatum allectis, libellus propositus est: Bonum factum; ne quis senatori novo 
curiam monstrare velit! et illa vulgo canebantur: 

Gallos Caesar in triumphum ducit, idem in curiam. 
Galli bracas deposuerunt, latum clavum sumpserunt.”’ 

‘He was much like them in the characteristics of his style (Quint. x. 1. 113), 
and also in his narrow standards, which led him to find fault with the language of 
other writers (references in Teuffel, Rém. Lit., 221, 6). 

5 Nepos is conjecturally, but not very plausibly, connected with the school. 
Indeed, the individuals in the movement are, with a few exceptions, much in doubt. 
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But while Atticism died out very soon as an active propaganda,! 
its sister-movement, the imitation of Alexandrian models in poetry, 
had important and far-reaching consequences. Cicero was opposed 
to this, as he was to the radicalism of the Atticists.2 But the ridicule 
of staid old men may have served, if anything, merely to confirm 
the younger generation in its ways. The drift of things favored 
the latter. The next generation was to be one of poetry, and some 
of those who began as Alexandrians lived to be its chief representa- 
tives, carrying with them into their mature work, if not the artificial 
standards of their early period, at least its devotion to highly finished 
workmanship.® 

To be sure, the champions of the new order did not have things 
all their own way. They had to fight a hard battle with the admirers 
of the older poets, as we see from Horace.‘ If they won in the end, 
we can readily believe that it was largely owing to their own sanity, 
which abhorred the artificiality and one-sidedness of the Cantores 
Euphorionis, no less than it abhorred the crudeness of Plautus and 
Lucilius. In the Aeneid we may even see a sort of final truce which, 
while maintaining all the real advantage that the new school had 
won, yet accepted willingly and even gratefully the contributions 
of an earlier time. It is this fact, perhaps, quite as much as its 
subject-matter and its inherent excellence, which caused Virgil to 
be recognized at once as the poet par excellence. 

If we turn now to the fortunes of the historical infinitive during 
this period of transition, we find that it fared badly on the whole. 


1Cic. Tuse. ii. 1. 3: ‘‘Qui iam conticuerunt paene ab ipso foro irrisus.”” Simi- 
larly, Brut. 289. For Cicero's relations to them, cf. these two passages at greater 
length; also Brut. 68. 283 and Tacitus Dial. 18. It is quite possible that the move- 
ment was less formidable than it appears to us owing to Cicero's onslaughts. Har- 
necker (N.J. f. Phil. u. Paed., CX XV, 604 ff.) places the school’s greatest activity in 
51-50 B.c., when Cicero was absent in Cilicia. After the death of Calvus (47 B.c.) 
and the publication of Cicero’s Brutus in the next year, their defeat seems to have 
been assured. 


2 Tusc. iii. 19. 45: “Ο poetam egregium! Quamquam ab his cantoribus Euphor- 
ionis contemnitur.’’ Other passages in Schans, Rdm. Lit., I, chap. xovi. The earliest 
reference to the vedrepo, according to Harnecker (Philol., XLI, 466), is Até. vii. 2. 1. 
(50 B.c.). The feeling could hardly have existed when Catullus wrote his forty- 
ninth poem. 

3 On this subject see Rand, Harv. Stud., XVII, 15 ff. 

4 Sat. i, 4. 8-13; i. 10 passim; Epp. ii. 1. 64 ff.; ii. 3. 270-74. 
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To be sure, an independent adherent of the earlier language, like 
Sallust, whose method was not merely restrictive like that of the 
Atticists, but creative as well, and who developed that older lan- 
guage vigorously along its own lines, might continue to use the con- 
struction with a zeal which was never surpassed. But the Atticists 
themselves were lukewarm toward it. It is not found in the letters 
of Brutus, and Caesar, who may perhaps be classed with the school, 
at least in his practice and sympathies,! used the historical infinitive 
rather sparingly, when we consider his opportunities. From Caelius 
we have two examples of the construction (Fam. viii. 4. 3. and 
Quint. 9.3.58), but his connection with the Atticists is very doubtful.? 
The painful correctness of their style, and their exaltation of regu- 
larity and restraint, would naturally make them unsympathetic 
toward an exuberant expression of unrestrained and unregulated 
feeling or desire, like the historical infinitive. 

But if the Atticists were apparently averse to the construction, 
the provincials do not appear to have used it at all, except as an 
acquired form of expression. Nepos does not have it, nor does 
Catullus, and Virgil adopted it only by degrees, having none in the 
Eclogues, only two passages in the Georgics, and thirty in the 
Aeneid. Livy also, though he did not begin to write until the 
situation had greatly changed, does not treat the historical infini- 
tive as if it were native to him.® 

In trying to discover why Livy used the construction so much 
more in his first decade than he did later,‘ we should bear in mind 
that the composition of these early books coincides in time with that 
of the Aeneid, and the use of the historical infinitive may well, in 
both cases, have been due to the high wave of patriotic revival which 
swept over Roman literature during the decade following the battle 
of Actium. Nothing would be more natural than to see good in the 
days of old, now that the battle was won, both in literature and in 
politics, and to show this in part by adopting a somewhat archaic 


1 Cf. Hendrickson, Class. Phil., I, 97 ff. 


3 Even if we accept Harnecker’s interpretation of Brut. 273 (N. J J. Phil. u. Paed., 
CXXIX, 45-48), the actual style of Caelius is not Attic. See Becher, Uber d. Sprachgebr. 
d. Cael., pp. 6 ff.; also F. Burg, De M. Caeli Rufi genere dicendi, ἡ. 9. 


3 Cf. Class. Phil., IX, 384-86. 4 Cf. Class. Phil., IX, 383. 
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tone, such as we have in the Aeneid, and also in the early books of 
Livy. And the historical infinitive, which had been conspicuous 
in early Latin, naturally profited by this, the same as other archaic 
features did. That Livy should later on lose interest in the con- 
struction is also natural on the assumption that he used it partly 
because it was in vogue when he began to write, and partly because 
it had always been used in historical writing, upon which Sallust had 
recently impressed it more indelibly than ever. 

As for the Alexandrians, their influence was highly unfavorable 
to the construction, for the same reason, no doubt, as in the case of 
the Atticists, because it presupposes a habit of mind which was 
diametrically opposed to their scrupulous and painstaking methods. 
The success of their movement emphasized and made irrecon- 
cilable the difference between their own high finish and the compara- 
tive crudeness of their predecessors, who henceforth occupied a 
plane in the estimation of literary critics not unlike that which 
rusticitas had occupied in the days of Cicero. Even within their 
own works they made a distinction between high and low—the 
Odes of Horace, on the one hand, and the Sermones on the other. 
The latter might admit colloquial forms of speech and the old- 
fashioned historical infinitive, but the former, continuing a Greek 
rather than a Roman tradition, could not do so without losing caste. 
So we do not find the construction in Catullus, not even in his epic, 
where we might reasonably expect it, nor in any of the other short 
epics found in the Appendix Vergiliana. Ovid does not have a single 
sure case of it, even in his narrative works, where the opportunity 
for its use was excellent, and it is absent from the writers of elegy. 

All this, especially the conscious depreciation of early Latin from 
the standpoint of literary excellence, had given the construction 
a very bad standing with those who aspired to be up with the times. 
As a consequence it disappeared even from such forms of compo- 

1R. Jonas (Uber d. Gebr. d. verba freg. u. intens. bei Livius, and in a similar article 
on the same verbs in early prose) shows that the verba frequentativa and intensiva, 
which are especially common in early Latin and in imitators of it, like Sallust, are 
also common in the beginning of Livy's work, but fall off rapidly as the work pro- 
gresses: first decade, 575 occurrences; third, 408; fourth, 292; fifth (half), 110. 
The reminiscences of Ennius and other early Latin authors are also found chiefly in 


the first decade. Cf. Stacey, Archiv. f. lat. Lex., X, 22-33. This agrees exactly with 
what we found to be Livy’s treatment of the historical infinitive. 
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sition as had formerly employed it, e.g., from satire and the drama 
(Persius, Juvenal, Seneca), and from prose narrative and history 
(Valerius Maximus and Velleius). 

Some part of this change may have been due to the growing 
influence upon style of the instruction in the schools. The very 
conditions of instruction make it necessary to lay stress upon regu- 
larity of speech, and an odd construction like the historical infinitive, 
which belonged chiefly to the time of the grandfathers and had been 
frowned upon by two generations of poets, would hardly appeal to 
practical instructors as deserving of much consideration, especially 
. when many of them, and of their pupils, as well, were from the 
provinces, straining desperately to avoid anything strange in their 
speech. 

But entirely apart from the fact that the teachers were seldom 
native Romans or even Italians, and that their pupils no longer had 
a chance to acquire the genuine sermo urbanus from the observation 
of living models in public life, there were changes in the conditions 
of public speaking which in themselves must have been distinctly 
hostile to the use of our construction. The discussions in the 
Dialogus of Tacitus make it clear that the leisurely, rambling 
speeches of republican times were no longer possible. A pleader 
now had to economize his time and stick to his subject,? and there 
was little room for the broad, almost conversational treatment of a 
narratio, for example, which would permit of much use of a con- 
struction like the historical infinitive. Even in the case of Cicero 
himself, we must remember that about three-fourths of all the 
instances of its use in the speeches are found in those against Verres, 
particularly in those of the Actio Secunda, which were never actu- 
ally delivered in court, and which could hardly have been delivered 
in the form in which they were published, even in that day. 

The imitation of Virgil by the epic writers of the first century, 
and the return to earlier prose models under the influence of Quin- 
tilian, and, later on, under Fronto, brought the historical infinitive 
back into use to a degree. But it is easy to see that it was from now 
on an artificial and bookish thing, and no longer what it was before 


1 Dial. 19. 3; 20. 1; 22.4 and 7; 28. 3. 
2 Ibid. 19. 6; 20. 2. 
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Sallust, an integral and living part of the common speech. The 
historians and epic poets still used it as part of the recognized armory 
of expression in their respective fields, just as the later Greek epic 
copies the language of Homer, or the preachers of the gospel that 
of the Bible. But outside of these two fields, and a slight use in the 
letter and the novel, it was practically extinct after the time of 


Augustus. 
THE POETRY OF THE EMPIRE 

Of the epic poets of the first century a.p., Lucan, who is the most 
original and the least influenced by Virgil, also makes least use of 
the historical infinitive. Of his four passages, three are found near . 
the beginning of the first book of the Pharsalia. And two of these 
(i. 129-35 and 146-49) are set characterizations, composed of infini- 
tives co-ordinate with descriptive adjectives, such as are found in 
Terence and Sallust, for instance, but not in Virgil. 

It is in Valerius Flaccus that we meet for the first time the real 
cause which sustained the failing construction in epic poetry. His 
general dependence on Virgil is well known,! and so far as the his- 
torical infinitive is concerned the relation between the two poets 
is certainly striking enough. It appears most conspicuously in the 
frequent use of the same infinitive at the same point in the hexameter. 


Argonautica Aeneid 

1. trepidare, ii. 47. trepidare, ii. 685; vi. 491; ix. 538. 
2. consurgere, li. 478. consurgere, x. 299. 

resurgere, ii. 520. 

insurgere, iv. 274. 
3. mugire, ii. 498. mugire, viii. 215. 
4. hi tendere contra, vi. 362. illi tendere contra, ix. 377. 
5. petere et, v. 127. petere_ac, ix. 790. 
6. audiri, v. 169. exaudiri, vi. 557; vii. 15. 
7. educere, ii. 371. pars ducere, 1, 423. 


diducere, iv. 275. 
adducere, vi. 133. 


1The extent of it is roughly apparent from the fact that in Grueneberg's dis- 
cussion of the subject (De Val. Flacco imitatore, Berlin, 1893), fifty pages are devoted 
to passages in which he shows the influence of Virgil, as against twenty pages for 
Ovid, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Seneca, and Lucan combined. 
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Phrases closely akin are also found in the same location: 


8. tum rumpere questus, iv. 42. hinc spargere voces, ii. 98. 
spernere voces, Vii. 237. pars tollere vocem, vi. 492. 


9. manibus diducere caestus, iv. umeris abscindere vestem, v. 685. 
275. 


There are, besides this, two passages in Valerius which have a dis- 
tribution of metrically similar forms of the infinitive so like that in 
a passage of the Aeneid that it can hardly be due to accident. 


10. Aen. i. 423-24: 
pars ducere muros 
molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa. 


Arg. ii. 519-20: 
antremere inde 
enlidique vadis pronae atque resurgere puppes. 
Arg. vii. 613: 
armarique phalanx totisque insurgere campis. 

To this list should be added spargere, an unusual word, employed 
as a historical infinitive, in the Aeneid (ii. 98) and three times in 
Valerius (ili. 257, 603; vi. 133), but not in any other author.! 

When we recall that there are only thirty passages in the Aeneid 
which contain historical infinitives, this list assumes considerable 
proportions, and it appears clear that while Valerius was widely 
indebted to Virgil, he was especially influenced by him in the use 
of the historical infinitive. But the same is true also of Statius,? 
where we find the same varieties of relationship to Virgil, and in 
much the same proportion. With one exception the passages are 
all in the Thebaid. 


ὲ Statius : Aeneid 
1. spumare, vii. 67. spumare, viii. 689. 
2. videri, v. 40, 135; vi. 818; vii. videri, xii. 216. 
315. 

3. adsurgere, iv. 580. consurgere, x. 299. 

4. relinqui, x. 151. relinqui, viii. 216. 

5. nec celerare gradum, viii. 158. sed celerare fugam, 1x. 378. 
6. quaerere, Sileae v. 2. 42. quaerere, li. 99. 


1In Virgil the object is vocem, in Valerius iii. 603 voces. The compound dts- 
pergere is found as a historical infinitive in Claudian In Eutropium ii. 85. 

For his indebtedness to Virgil in general, see A. Deipser, De Statto Vergilii et 
Ovidst imitatore (Diss. Argentor, 5. 91). 
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Similar phrases: 
7. expromere voces, ii. 101. spargere voces, ii. 98. 
tollere vocem, vi. 492. 


Similar distribution of infinitives: 


8. Illi ad fata rapi atque illi iam occumbere leto, Theb. v. 693. 
Tum sic adfarz et curas his demere dictis, Aen. ii. 775. 
9. Pars clipeis munire ratem, pars aequora fundo, Theb. v. 382. 
Ingenti trepidare metu; pars vertere terga, Aen. vi. 491. 
10. ἐνῷ ὡς POLE S. c5042 
emunire toros alteque inferre tapetas, 
pars teretes levare manu ac disponere mensas, Theb. i. 517-19. 
pars ducere muros 
molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa, 
pars optare locum tecto et concludere sulco, Aen. i. 423-25. 
11. Devesci et multum patrio pinguescere luctu, Theb. i. 604. 
Audiri et longe pastorum rumpere somnos, Theb. iv. 714. 
molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa, Aen. 1. 424. 


Of these, Nos. 3 and 11 are also found in Valerius (Nos. 2 and 
10). Besides, Statius has in common with Valerius also: 


solvere, Theb. xii. 10. solvere, Arg. viii. 220. 
rumpere somnos, T'heb. iv. 714. rumpere questus, Arg. iv. 42. 


Silius, while using the historical infinitive somewhat more rarely, 
nevertheless shows a similar dependence on Virgil. 
Punica Aeneid 
1. nudo non credere ferro, xiii. 198. brevibus se credere saltu, x. 289. 
pedibus se credere Celtae, iv. 300. 


2. confidere rebus, xiv. 90. et fidere nocti, ix. 378. 

3. trepidare metu, xv. 578. | trepidare metu, ii. 685; vi. 491. 
4, ruere implacabile, Xvii. 252. ruere οἱ, xi. 142. 

5. consurgere, xi. 109. consurgere, x. 298. 

6. traducere noctem, ix. 4. ducere muros, i. 423. 


Nos. 5 and 6 are both found in Valerius (Nos. 2 and 7), No. 5 in 
Statius (No. 3). Besides, Silius has in common with Statius: 


respicere, Pun. vi. 335. respicere, Theb. ii. 808. 


and with Valerius: 
vertere nunc, Pun. i. 242. vertere tunc, Arg. vii. 6. 
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Ostentare, increpitare, velle, instare are also found as _ historical 
infinitives in both Silius and Valerius, though not at the same place 
in the verse. They also have the following similar distribution of 
infinitives: 

Inde ferae silvis sterni; tum serpere labes, Pun. xiv. 596. 

Tum lacrimis, tum voce sequt, tum rumpere questus, Arg. iv. 42. 

Bellatrix tunc gleba quatz, pariterque creart, Arg. vii. 612. 


Of the co-ordinating words used by Virgil in connection with the 


historical infinitive, we find pars . . . . pars in Statius, as well as 
the more prosaic pars... . alat and ht... . alti, which are not 
used by Virgil, nor by any of the other poets. Virgil’s hinc .... hine 
is found in Silius. Nec (nihil) solum ... . sed is found in all the 


first-century epic poets except Lucan. The same is true of tum and 
hinc, used singly. In addition to the foregoing expressions, we find 
the following which Virgil did not use with the historical infinitive: 


Ila .... ila, nee. ... nec, mz .... vie in Statius, he... . 
hi, tum... .tum in Valerius, modo .... modo, hic... ille 
in Silius, and nunc . . . . nunc in all three. Their more extensive 


use of such expressions, compared with Virgil, is perhaps due to the 
rhetorical character of their style. 

They went beyond their master in still another direction. This 
was in the use of intensive modifiers which are at the same time 
richly descriptive. Modifiers of the purely intensive kind, such as 
omnes, magis etiam, tlico, adeo, and the like, had been a very early 
feature of the historical infinitive, and are common in Plautus and 
Terence.! Virgil had in addition to these used modifiers also that 
are at once intensive and descriptive.2 These are perhaps more 
widely characteristic of Valerius, Statius, and Silius than anything 
else. They help the construction to produce that loud and stren- 
uous effect which is so peculiar to these poets.2 On the whole we 


1Cf. Class. Phil., IX, 281. 3 Cf. Class. Phil., [X, 381. 


ὃ The examples are so numerous that a few illustrations from each of the authors 
must suffice. Lucan: ‘‘reparare novas vires, longos iungere fines, cervix lassata 
quati, obliqua labare crura.”’ Valerius: ‘‘monstriferi mugire sinus, maestis reposcere 
votis, longa silentia rumpere.’’ Statius: ‘“‘atra sede tegi, fixos superum ad penetralia 
currus vellere, elatis tremefacta adsurgere vittis, trepidas spumare per herbas, dira 
labes nocturno squalida passu inlabi.’’ Silius: ‘‘proterere exanimos artus, telo instare 
sequaci, nudo non credere ferro, pondera regni posse pati.”’ 
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may say that it was as an expression of awe, horror, despair, and 
human helplessness that the construction had its chief interest for 
these poets, just as for Virgil.! 

It must be said for them, on the other hand, that they observe 
moderation in the length of the series. Virgil, Statius, and Silius, 
in their epics, did not go beyond five infinitives, and Valerius did not 
go beyond four. While Virgil had used the construction once in 
a relative clause, the others, except Statius, who has it after quam- 
quam and unde, used it only in main clauses. A further restraint, 
as compared with prose, is found in the matter of alliterative and 
rhyming groups of infinitives, both of which are very rare in poetry.” 

After the authors just mentioned more than two centuries pass 
before we meet the historical infinitive again in poetry. Little is 
preserved to us during this period, and to judge from what we have 
it is unlikely that the construction was used, to any great extent, 
at least, in what has perished. When it appears once more, it is in 
a Christian poet—Juvencus. He is followed by others, also Chris- 
tians, through the fourth and fifth centuries, who use it one or more 
times apiece, but none of them frequently—Prudentius, Ausonius, 


1 Virgil Aen. ii. 132, 169 (cf. Georg. i. 200); iii. 141; iv. 422; vi. 491-02, 557 
(vii. 15); ix. 377-78, 538-39; xii. 216-17; Valerius Arg. i. 213, 608; ii. 47, 478, 
498, 519-20; iii. 95, 268, 601; iv. 42; v. 169; vii. 6-7, 612-13; Statius Thebd. i. 601-4, 
621-23; ii. 544; iv. 579-80; v. 693; x. 150-51; Silius Pun. xiv. 88-90, 596-97; 
xv. 578-79; xvii. 17, 251-52. 


* Terence and Afranius have one alliterative pair each, and the same is true of 
Virgil, Valerius Flaccus, and Claudian. Some of the prose authors are equally con- 
servative; so Sallust, who has only 4 pairs, although he uses the construction 80 
frequently. Livy has 23 pairs, Tacitus 15, Cicero and Curtius 4 each, the Bellum 
Africanum 3. Livy, Tacitus, and Cicero have, further, each a series of three infini- 
tives beginning with the same letter. 

Rhyme is most common in infinitives of the first conjugation, which constitute 
about one-third of all verbs used in the construction. That this was at times sought, 
and at times avoided, seems clear from the fact that the Orations against Verres have 
twelve such rhyming pairs, while the rest of Cicero’s works appear to have none. 
Groups of three rhyming infinitives are also found in Afranius, Claudius Quadrig., 
Bel. African., Sallust, Tacitus, and Livy. The last two authors have series of four, 
and Livy even has one of five rhyming infinitives of the first conjugation without 
interruption by other infinitives (xxix. 15. 11, 12). In this he is followed by his 
epitomator Florus, who also has one series of five, interrupted by one deponent of the 
first conjugation (ii. 13. 82). In Sallust and Tacitus many long rhyme series are 
interrupted by infinitives of other conjugations. Of the poets, Plautus and Terence 
have each one rhyming pair of infinitives of the first conjugation, as have also Valerius 
Flaccus, Prudentius, and Claudian. The other poets have none, except Silius Italicus, 
who has five pairs, in this respect approaching the practice of prose. 
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Claudius Marius Victor, Paulinus Petricordiae, Alcimus Avitus, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Cyprianus poeta, and Paulinus Nolanus— 
nearly all of them Gauls. 

The indebtedness of the early Christian writers of hexameter 
verse to Virgil is well known, and the historical infinitive is prac- 
tically confined to the hexameter.! Twice, at least, this indebted- 
ness is of the cento type—trepidare metu (Cyprian Num. 447) from 
Aen. ii. 685 and vi. 491 (also Silius Italicus xv. 578), and a half- 
line in Aleimus Avitus (iii. 315), retro sublapsa referri, which is taken 
bodily from Aen. ii. 169 (=Georg. i. 200). But, generally speaking, 
Virgil’s influence is no longer so distinctly traceable in them as it 
was in the poets of the first century a.p. It is evident rather from 
the fact that the historical infinitive is generally found in those 
authors and compositions which show the influence of Virgil and 
classical models in other respects also. 

The use of the construction by the Christian authors above 
mentioned is quite limited, the nine authors having between them 
only a total of 29 passages containing the historical infinitive. And 
those among them who use it with any frequency at all show a 
marked tendency to use it mechanically. This is especially apparent 
in the hexameter, where the infinitive gravitates toward the fifth 
foot. Thus, of the nine historical infinitives which Prudentius has 
in the hexameter, seven are found in this foot; in Paulinus Petri- 
cordiae, eight out of fourteen; in Juvencus, five out of six. Authors 
who use it only occasionally tend more and more to the use of single 
infinitives instead of series, and the assumption is easy that they 
employed them chiefly as a metrical convenience, as, for example, 
in the fifth foot of the hexameter. 

Claudian is the only poet of this period who uses the construction 
with freedom (19 passages with 41 infinitives), and with something 
like its old effect. He does not exhibit the same extensive use of 
Virgilian methods as the poets of the first century, and yet there are 
some unmistakable examples in which he shows his relation both 
to Virgil and to them. 


1 The exceptions are two passages in Prudentius (Peristeph. iii. 21-22, xiii. 31-32), 
which are written, however, in other forms of dactylic meter (tetrameter catalectio 
and greater archilochian), and the passage in Ausonius (Com. Prof. Burdig. iii. 11-12), 
which is in the elegiac meter. 
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1. extollere (Claud. De raptu Pros. ii. 321). 
tollere (Virg. Aen. vi. 492). 
2. mugire (Claud. De raptu Pros. ii. 152). 
mugire (Virg. Aen. viii. 215; Val. Arg. ii. 498). 
3. videri (Claud. In Europ. i. 346). 
videri (Virg. Aen. xii. 216; Stat. Theb. v. 40, 135; vi. 818; vii. 315). 
4. ire (Claud. In Eutrop. i. 257). 
ire (Stat. Theb. ix. 110). 
5. moliri (Claud. De cons. Stil. i. 42). 
moliri (Sil. Pun. xiii. 198). 


A somewhat similar relation between Claudian and the earlier 
poets is found also in the distribution of the infinitives within the: 
verse. Thus Virgil Aen. ii. 98; v. 686; vi. 491 are like Claudian 
De raptu Pros. ii. 152; In Eutrop. ii. 85; Epithal. Hon. 239; Val. ΕἸ. 
iv. 42 is like Claud. De sext. cons. Hon. 32; Sil. xiv. 595 is like Claud. 
In Ruf. i. 178; Virg. Aen. ii. 775, vi. 557, and Sil. xiii. 198 are like 
Claud. De raptu Pros. iii. 211 and De cons. Stil. i. 42. 

The co-ordinating tunc .... tune and pars... . alii occur 
in Claudian, and the historical infinitive is used once in a continu- 
ing cum-clause (Epithal. de nupt. Hon. 238-40). Aside from a 
certain shifting of the vocabulary due to the difference in time, 
Claudian’s use of the construction is altogether classical. In the 
vocabulary of the construction he is much more independent than 
the poets of the first century—only 7 of his 41 historical infinitives 
being words which are found thus used in the epic poetry before 
him. On the other hand, of the Christian poets several remain 
quite strictly within the earlier limits. In Corippus four out of five 
infinitives are old, in Juvencus three out of five, in Alcimus Avitus 
three out of four, in Paulinus Nolanus three out of five. Paulinus 
Petricordiae is the most original in this respect. Prudentius shows 
wide acquaintance with classical authors, combined with originality. 

Neither does Claudian show any of the stiffness of the con- 
temporary Christian poets. Only 14 of his 41 infinitives are in the 
fifth foot, a smaller proportion than in Virgil himself. Claudian is 
further quite free from the rhetorical excesses which characterize 
the construction in the epics of the first century. 
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The last use of the historical infinitive to any extent worth 
mentioning, in poetry, is made, apparently, by Corippus in the sixth 
century, and his employment of it, as well as his comparatively 
correct versification, is due to his very close dependence upon classi- 
cal models, especially Virgil. We find another occurrence in the 
same century in Fortunatus, if the text is correct, and one in Bede 
at the beginning of the eighth. After that the construction seems 
to be no longer used, even in the hexameter. The epics of the 
Carolingian period do not appear to have it, even to the slight 
extent of the Christian poets above mentioned. 


THE PROSE OF THE EMPIRE 


The very general use which the epic poets of the first century 
made of the historical infinitive left its mark to an extent also upon 
the writers of prose. Pliny, Curtius, and Tacitus, for example, use 
it in the description of impressive natural phenomena,' which, as 
we have seen, was common in Virgil and his successors, as it had 
_ been in tragedy, but is not found in prose after the Silver Age. 

Of the various features of the construction which had been 
gradually introduced in the course of its history, several lasted to the 
very end. Among these are the use of the passive voice, the series 
composed of infinitives co-ordinate with indicatives, and the extended 
list of subordinate clauses, modifying the infinitive clause, which 
we find first in Sallust and Livy. On the other hand the practice 
of using the historical infinitive itself in subordinate clauses reaches 
8 rather sudden end with Tacitus. Only two cases are found in 
prose after that (Hegesippus iii. 3. 4, in a continuing relative 
clause, and Lactant. De mort. persecut. 17. 6, after ‘‘postpositive 
cum’’). Co-ordinating and contrasting words like alius.... 
alius, nunc... . nunc, etc., also maintain themselves pretty well, 
although they are found more in some authors (Curt., Justin, Pliny, 
Apul., Sidon., Dictys) than in others. The common strengthen- 
ing words which had been associated with the construction since 
the earliest period (omnes vehementer, etc.) are found very fre- 
quently and generally in the prose authors who use it after the 
Augustan Age. 


1 Curtius iv. 3. 17; ix. 9. 10; Pliny vi. 20. 11-12; vii. 27. 8; ix. 33. 4; Tacitus 
An. i. 70; ii. 23; iv. 49. 
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On the other hand, a number of features that had been common 
at one time or another disappear, in whole or part. This is especially 
true of several which had become very prominent in Livy. The 
infinitive dicere, which he used so frequently (over 40 times), and 
which had been used freely by Cicero as well, occurs only once more 
in our construction after Livy’s time (Heges. iv. 26. 2). Negare 
does not occur again except in two passages in Sulpicius Severus 
(Chron. ii. 8.5; Vita 5. Mart. 17. 2). Esse is not found after Livy, 
except once in Petronius (62. 5) and once in Tacitus (Agr. 19), and 
vidert is found only once more in prose (Justin xviii. 3. 11). Of 
these words only the last occurs in poetry, where the example of 
Virgil (Aen. xii. 216) was followed by Statius (four times), by Clau- 
dian (once), and by Paulinus Nolanus (once), every one of these cases 
being in the sixth foot of the hexameter. 

Generally speaking, however, and aside from the inevitable 
changes of vocabulary wrought by time, the words most commonly 
used in the later authors are still as a rule the same which had been 
employed in the classical period. For example, out of thirty words 
which occur three or more times in prose after Tacitus, there 
are only three which had not been used as historical infinitives 
before.! 

This suggests that the loss was greater than the gain. There 
was, in fact, no expansion. The types which we find after Tacitus 
are still practically the same which had existed from the beginning. 
Some of the newer ones introduced by Sallust and adopted by others 
maintained a foothold also. For instance, descriptions of battles 
and other military operations continued, after Sallust’s fashion, to 
be done by historical infinitives. The appositional series* is still 
found occasionally. On the other hand, the careful preparation 
which Sallust so often made to give strange infinitives a standing by 
supplying the proper emotional tone is found to any extent worth 
mentioning only in the earlier writers of the empire. And of the 
subtle manner in which the historical infinitives of Tacitus were 


1 They are prohibere, commovere, and fatert. The other 27, in the order of fre- 
quenoy, are: habere, orare, hortari, mirari, circumire, audire, agere, pollicert, abnuere, 
credere, dare, extollere, monere, terrere, caedere, gratulari, instare, incusare, meditart, 
obtruncare, opperiri, perstare, praebere, precart, resistere, sedare, urgere. 

2 Cf. Class. Phil., TX, 389. 
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staged, there is, of course, hardly a trace after his time. On the 
whole, we may say that while the construction is still employed 
correctly enough, there is a general decline in the discrimination 
and effectiveness with which it is used. 

Some of the writers of the empire have certain special types of 
the historical infinitive which they prefer, quite to the exclusion 
of the rest. Thus Curtius and Florus have a preference for those 
expressing strong assertion or attitude, and for those expressing 
pursuit of a goal. Sulpicius Severus confines himself pretty strictly 
to the former of these, and has far more of that sort than of all the 
others together. In Aurelius Victor, and especially the Epitome, 
an even greater predominance is enjoyed by the characterizing type 
which, usually composed of co-ordinate infinitives and descriptive 
adjectives, had grown out of the old type expressing habit or incli- 
nation. The series in this latter type is sometimes carried to an 
absurd length, as in Fronto and Sidonius. The construction as it 
is used by Fronto and Apuleius differs from that found in the other 
late authors, in the many unusual words which they employ and in 
their preference for types which other prose writers of this period 
do not use so much, particularly, in Apuleius, those expressing 
emotion and distraction or excitement. Their unusual words are 
in line with their general vocabulary, and it is possible that in 
preferring those types of the historical infinitive which had gone 
somewhat out of date, they may have felt that they were doing honor 
to the writers of the ante-classical period. 

A relatively large proportion of very long series is especially 
evident in some of the prose writers of the empire. Pliny has two, 
of seven and nine infinitives respectively (vii. 27. 8 and ix. 33. 4), 
Fronto (Naber, p. 207) has one of eighteen, Apuleius one of twelve 
(Met. viii. 7), Sidonius one of nine (i. 7. 8) and one of thirteen (vii. 2.4), 
Hegesippus one of twelve (iii. 3. 4) and several of eight, Lactantius 
has one of ten (Inst. emit. 54. 7), the Epitome of Aurelius Victor one 
of eight (48). There are some individual peculiarities besides this, 
such as the frequent use of two infinitives in Dictys, the absence of 
the series in Petronius, the infrequent occurrence or absence of the 
single infinitive in Apuleius, Hegesippus, and Sidonius. The fond- 
ness of several of the late writers for long series may reasonably be 
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set down to the credit of Sallust, whose influence upon the prose of 
this period was very great. 

In a number of the later authors the historical infinitive is rather 
unevenly distributed over their works. All but two of the passages 
in Florus are found in i. 5 and i. 13. All but two in the Metamor- 
phoses of Apuleius are in the last part of Book ii, the first part of 
Book iii, and the first part of Book x. The five passages in Julius 
-Capitolinus are all in the Lives of the Maximins and the Gordians. 
In Aurelius Victor’s Caesares they are confined to the first 14 chap- 
ters, the remaining 28 having none. In the Epitome they are found 
similarly from the beginning to chap. 14, and from chap. 41 to the 
end, these latter chapters covering a period not treated in the Caesares. 
In Sulpicius Severus’ Chronica they are confined to the second half 
of the first book, and the beginning and end of the second. In 
Sidonius they appear in two letters of the first book and one of the 
seventh. The two cases in Dares are found in chaps. 36 and 37. 

In the other prose authors and in the epic poets, except Lucan, 
they are more evenly distributed. Three of Lucan’s four passages 
are contained within less than forty lines near the beginning of his 
first book (il. 188-70). His virtual discontinuance of the con- 
struction after that suggests that he felt it to be foreign to him, even 
though it had with Virgil become a part of the epic style. 

No doubt a similar condition existed in the case of some of the 
prose authors of whom we have just spoken. They are known to 
have followed earlier authors as their models, or to have been strongly 
influenced by them. Florus’ work, for example, is an epitome of 
Livy, Apuleius is an archaizer, Aurelius Victor and Sulpicius Sev- 
erus are under the influence of Sallust, and Sidonius, of Pliny the 
Younger. The authors who influenced them had used the historical 
infinitive, and its uneven use by the later authors seems like a 
sporadic following of the practice of their models, while their real 
inclinations and the practice of their own times, or, possibly, other 
literary influences, were in the opposite direction. The so-called 
Epitome of Aurelius Victor is an interesting and instructive case in 
point. It is found to be made up of three distinct parts:' chaps. 
1-11, following closely the corresponding chapters.of Aurelius 

1 Wolfflin, Rhein. Mus., XXIX, 285 ff. 
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Victor’s Caesares; chaps. 12-39, in which the Caesares are not thus 
used; and chaps. 40-48, in which the style again changes, and which 
extend the account beyond the Caesares. The historical infinitive 
is used in the first section and extends even to chap. 14, in the second, 
just as it does in the Caesares. Then there are no instances of it till 
we reach chap. 41. But from this point on to the end they become 
quite frequent. 

It is a remarkable fact that the revival of the historical infinitive 
in the fourth and early fifth centuries, so far as prose is concerned, 
is found most prominently—indeed, almost exclusively—in the 
writers and works which show strongly the influence of Sallust. 
These are Sulpicius Severus, Aurelius Victor, Dictys, and the so- 
called Hegesippus. Those who employ the simple epitome or 
chronicle style (Eutropius, Festus, etc.) do not have the construc- 
tion, Florus and Justin, who reproduce features of the style of their 
originals, being the exceptions which prove therule. In the Chronica 
of Sulpicius Severus, where the narrative is fuller in parts, and more 
slender in others, the historical infinitive is found only in the former, 
and the same relation between the construction and the fulness of 
treatment is seen also in the Epitome mentioned above, and in 
Florus, five of whose nine passages are found in the unusually full 
account of the war between Caesar and Pompey (ii. 13). The 
biographers of the Historia Augusta, with one exception, Julius 
Capitolinus, do not use the construction, in this perhaps following 
the practice established by Suetonius. 

Summing up briefly the later history of the historical infinitive, 
we find a revival of interest in it, owing to the influence of Virgil 
and Cicero, in the second half of the first century a.p., and to the 
influence of the early Latin authors, in the second century. The 
early Christian writers, both in prose and in verse, use it quite 
generally, but at the same time sparingly.!_ There is another revival 
of interest in the construction during the fourth century, when 
authors like Claudian, Sulpicius Severus, Hegesippus, and Dictys 
again use it with some of the old-time freedom, though evidently 
under the influence of earlier authors, especially Sallust in prose and 


1 Most of their prose writings, being expository or argumentative, are not well 
suited to its use. 
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Virgil in poetry. The most important historian of the period, 
Ammianus, has but slight traces of the construction, and the same 
is true of Orosius. Its last use in prose is found apparently in 
Sidonius, in the second half of the fifth century.! It maintained 
itself somewhat better in poetry, where the firm structure of, the 
hexameter furnished it support and shelter. 


With a few exceptions the authors and works mentioned below have. 
been carefully searched by the writer himself. Some omissions will no doubt 
be found, but the lists are substantially complete, sufficiently so for deter- 
mining the extent to which the construction was used in late Latin. Inaddi- 
tion to the authors and works mentioned, which have the construction, 
a considerable number were examined in which it was not found. Among 
these are the minor pagan poetry, especially that having a narrative element, 
between the beginning of the second and the fifth century, the Querolus, 
Sedulius, Orientius, Dracontius, Paulinus of Pella, Ennodius, Prosper, 
Orator, various minor Christian poems found in Petschenig’s edition and 
elsewhere, Aldhelm (De laudibus mrginum), and about half of the longer 
narrative pieces in Diimmler and Traube’s Poetae Latini Aen Carolini. 
Narrative works in prose which do not have the construction are: the 
writers of the Historia Augusta (except Julius Capitolinus), Festus, Eutro- 
pius, Jordanes, Julius Exsuperantius, the Excerpta Valesiana, the Historia 
Apollonit, Eugippius (Vita δ. Severini), Victor Vitensis (Hist. persecut. 
Vandal.), the Origo gentis humanae and De mris illustribus, Bedes’ Ecclesi- 
astical History, Paulus Diaconus (De gestib. Langobardorum), Isidore of 
Seville (De regib. Gothorum). Further, the letters of Cyprian, Symmachus, 
and Ennodius. 


POETRY OF THE EMPIRE 


Lucan: i. 132-35, 147-48, 167-70; iv. 624-25. 

Valerius Flaccus: i. 213, 608-9; i. 47, 371-72, 457, 478, 498-99, ᾿ 
519-20, 526; iii. 95, 257-58, 268, 601-3; iv. 42, 274-75, 494-95, 500, 690; 
v. 127, 169, 267, 650; vi. 133, 153-54, 362-63; vil. 6-7, 64, 237, 612-13, 
625; viii. 176, 220-21. 

Statius: Theb. i. 418, 518-19, 602-4, 622-23; ii. 100-101, 308, 544, 
592-93; iii. 571-72, 582, 587; iv. 428, 580-81, 714, 732; v. 40, 135, 382-83, 
490, 513, 693; vi. 818; vii. 67, 315, 442; viii. 158; ix. 110, 588-90; x. 150- 
51; xi. 474-75; xii. 9-10; Achil. ii. 150-51; Szlvae ii. 1. 122-23; v. 2. 41-46; 
v. 3. 146-47. 


1 Unless we count two cases—abire and transtre—in Gregory of Tours, Hist. 
Franc. But the frequent confusion of + and te in the MSS make them rather doubt- 
ful. The variants abiere and transiere also occur in these passages. 
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Silius Italicus: i. 241-42, 248-51, 262-64; iv. 111, 300; v. 101-4; 
vi. 335, 462; vii. 369-70; viii. 18, 577; ix. 4-7; x1. 109; xiii. 197-98; xiv. 
89-90, 596-97; xv. 578-79, 719-24; xvi. 340; xvii. 251-52. 

Ilias Latina 799. 

Juvencus: i. 55-56; ii. 351, 566; iv. 446, 614. 

Prudentius: Apotheosis 455-59; Hamart. 429; Peristeph. iii. 21-22; 
xi. 56-58; xiii. 31-32. 

Ausonius: Com. Prof. Burdig. iii. 11-12. 

Claudian: De raptu Pros. ii. 152-53, 320-21; iii. 210-12, 215-16; De 
cons. Stil. 41-43; Laus Serenae 90. 222; De sext cons. Hon. 32, 237, 564; 
Paneg. Manl. Theod. 20-21; Epithal. Hon. Aug. 238-39; In Rufin. 178-79; 
In Eutrop. i. 257-58, 346-48; ii. 45-46, 84-87, 191, 432-33. 

Cyprianus poeta: Num. 447. 

Claudius Marius Victor: Aleth. ii. 494 ff., ili. 111-14. 

Sidonius Apollinaris: Carm. ii. 156. 

Paulinus Petricordiae: Vita Mart. ii. 540; iii. 112, 326; iv. 281-84, 362; 
v. 251-52, 289-90. 

Alcimus Avitus: Poemat. iii. 315, 320; v. 70, 662. 

Paulinus Nolanus: xv. 175-76; xviii. 389-90, 396. 

Corippus: Johan. i. 33; iv. 28; In laud. Iust. iv. 18-19, 89. 

Fortunatus: Vita S. Mart. iv. 47. 

Bede: Vita 5. Cuthb. xliv. 


PROSE OF THE EMPIRE 


Petronius: 52. 4; 62.5; 62.8. 

Curtius: iv. 3.17; 4.9; 9. 20; 10. 30; 10. 33; 12.21; 13. 16; 15. 19; 
v. 4.13; 10.11: 12.7; vi. 2. 20; 7. 8; 11.14; vill. 2.5; 3.2; 3.7; 4.9; 
ix. 9. 10. 

Pliny: Epist. ii. 20.7; vi. 20. 11-12; 20.15; viii. 27. 8; ix. 13.7; 33. 4; 
Paneg. 22. 3. 

Florus: i. 39. 2; ii. 5. 4; 5.9; 18.9; 13.17; 18. 39; 13. 42; 13. 82; 
15. 2-3. 

Justin: v. 2. 14; 7. 4; ix. 8. 12-14; xi. 6. 8-9; 9. 8; xii. 6. 8; 8. 12; 
8.14; 11.7; xiv. 2.8; xvi. 4. 18; xviii. 3.11; χχὶ. 5. 4-8; xxx. 1.5; xxxii. 
2.8; 3.2; xxxvi. 4.2; xxxix. 3.7; xli.3.4; ΧΙ. 4.12; xliii. 4. 11. 

Fronto (Naber): Pp. 128, 207, 215, 237, 238. 

Apuleius: Metam. ii. 19, 26, 27, 29; iii. 1, 10; viii. 7; ix. 30; x. 6, 10; 
Flor. 3. 16; 16. 65; 19. 95. 

Granius Licinianus (Flemisch): Pp. 4, 5. 

Minucius Felix: iv. 1. 

Arnobius: iv. 33 (2); v. 5 

Lactantius: Instit. epit. 54.7; De mort. persecut.7. 4; 17. 6; 19. 4; 
47. 2. 
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Augustine: Confess. vi. 1. 

Itinerarium Alexandri, chaps. 45, 69. 

Julius Capitolinus: Vita Maxim. 3. 6; 6.2; 22. 6; Vita Gord. 13. 4; 
31. 7. 

Ammianus Marcellinus: xxix. 2. 13; 3. 7. 


Aurelius Victor: Caesar. 3.14; 3. 19; 6. 1; 14. 6; Hptt. 2. 6; 9. 15; 
13.5; 14.3; 14.7; 41.14; 41.21; 42.16; 45.6; 46.3; 47.4; 48.9; 48. 13; 
48. 17-18. 

Hegesippus: De bello Judaico: i. 15.3; 31.3; 37.2; 40.2; 40.4; 40. 12; 
ii. 15. 6; 15. 7; i. 2 (2); 3.4; iv. 11; 18.1; 23.1; 25. 2; 26. 2; v. 13; 
24.4; 31; 33.2; 38; 42.5; 50. 

Dictys: 1. 9, 19 (2), 21; ii. 1 (2), 5, 6, 13 (?), 16, 23 (2), 24, 25, 30, 34, 


38, 41, 42, 43, 46, 48 (2), 49, 50, 51 (2); iii. 1 (2), 3, 6, 9, 16, 20, 22; iv. 1, 
2, 3, 4 (2), 5, 11, 12, 18, 16, 17, 20, 22; v. 1, 6, 7 (8), 8, 10 (3), 12, 14 (2), 15 
(2), 16 (8); vi. 15 (2). 

Orosius: iii. 4. 2. 


Sulpicius Severus: Chron. i. 22. 5; 25. 4; 26. 4; 31. 5; 32. 5; 33. 7; 
35. 8; 38. 8; 43.4; 43.7; 43.8; 50.5; 11. 4.5; 7.4; 8.5; 11.3; 44. 2: 
45.4; 47.5; Vita S. Martini 2. 8; 3.2; 18. 2; 13.6; 18.9; 16.5; 17. 2; 


23.4; Dial.i. 18.3; ii. 3.8; 11. 4. 
Dares: 36, 37. 
Sidonius Apollinaris: i. 7.3; 7.8; 11.2; 11. 7-8; 11. 16; vii. 2. 4-5. 
Gregory of Tours: Hisé. Franc. i. 15 (Ὁ); vii. 35 (?). 


Terre Havrs, ἵν. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE WILL OF PASION AND ITS SEALS 


DEMOSTHENES XLV. 17 


Whether or not in Athens witnesses to a will joined the testator in seal- 
ing is still a subject of controversy. Schoemann’s attempt to answer the 
question in the affirmative by citing Dem. xxviii. 5 has long since been 
disposed of by the rather obvious objection that the transaction there sug- 
gested is not the sealing of a will at the time of its execution, but the reseal- 
ing by executors and their witnesses after the death of the testator.' A 
passage now cited in discussions of the question is that in which the “‘seals”’ 
of Pasion’s will are spoken of in the plural: οὐκοῦν εἴπερ ἀληθὲς ἦν, ἐχρὴν 
αὐτὸ τὸ γραμματεῖον εἷς τὸν ἐχῖνον ἐμβαλεῖν καὶ τὸν παρέχοντα μαρτυρεῖν, ἵν᾽ ἐκ 
τῆς ἀληθείας καὶ τοῦ τὰ σημεῖ’ ἰδεῖν οἱ μὲν δικασταὶ τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἔγνωσαν But 
before the passage can properly be admitted as evidence on this point, it 
must be demonstrated that we have not here also an allusion to a resealing 
by executors, and that the seals in question are in fact those which were 
affixed to the instrument at the time of its execution. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain, this distinction has not been attempted, and the precise 
details of the transactions in which the alleged will and the copy were 
involved have not been worked out. And it is by no means easy to extract 
them from the purposely muddled argument of Apollodorus. 

If we assume that the seals mentioned originated in a resealing similar 
to that suggested in Dem. xxviii. 5, we must believe that the will was opened, 
probably in the presence of witnesses, by the executors after the death of 
Pasion, its provisions ascertained, and the instrument resealed, ibly by 
both executors and witnesses. It was then returned to the custody of the 
depository. If this was the course of procedure, the copy produced by 
Phormion at the arbitration is more likely to have been drawn on this occa- 
sion than when the original was executed by Pasion. 


1Cf. M.S.L., p. 596, n. 301; Beauchet, ITI, 662, n. 3. Beauchet’s further state- 
ment (p. 664), however, that the sealing mentioned by Demosthenes was due to the 
testator’s having neglected to take this precaution, may be doubted. It seems much 
more likely that an original seal or seals on the outside of the document (Aristoph. 
Waspe 583 ff.; of. Bonner, ‘‘The Use and Effect of Attic Seals,” Class. Phii., III, 406) 
had been destroyed when the will was opened by the executors, and that what Demos- 
thenes suggests as the proper procedure is a resealing. 

3 Dem. xlv. 17; cf. Wyse, Isaeus, p. 387; Bonner, op. cit., p. 403. For accounts 
of the litigation between Phormion and Apollodorus, cf. the introductions of Sandys 
and of Kennedy to Dem. xxxvi, xlv, and [xlvi]. 
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But it is reasonably certain that the original instrument had never been 
opened. For Apollodorus argues repeatedly (Dem. xlv. 23, 26; [xlvi. 2 ff.]) 
that the witnesses who have testified cannot possibly know that the docu- 
ment presented by Phormion is a true copy of the will because they were not 
present when the will was executed and it was not opened, as they have 
themselves testified, at the arbitration. This loses all point and purpose if 
we believe that the will had been opened and its contents noted, either when 
the executors entered upon their duties or subsequently. And Apollodorus 
himself admits that since the execution of the will he has never made any 
attempt to get possession of the instrument (Dem. xlv. 21, 41). Further, 
that the alleged copy in question was drawn when the original was executed 
and not after the death of Pasion is clearly shown by the statement of 
Apollodorus ({[Dem.] xlvi. 28) that “‘no one ever makes a copy of a will.” 
This, whether it be true or false, is absolutely meaningless unless the copy 
purported to have been made when the original was executed. Apollodorus 
may have been an unprincipled rogue, but he—or his logographus—was 
not so simple as to weaken his case with such pitiful inanities. 

The transaction, then, was probably as follows: Pasion, when he exe- 
cuted the will deposited with Cephalion, prepared a copy which was 
intrusted to Phormion or to another of the executors (cf. Lys. xxxii. 7). 
This copy was no doubt used by the executors for purposes of reference and 
the original left unopened with the depository until it should become neces- 
sary to produce it. As none of the legatees made any objection to the settle- 
ment of the estate in accordance with the provisions of the copy, no move 
was made to consult the original instrument until Apollodorus brought his 
δίκη ἀφορμῆς against Phormion, nearly twenty years later. The latter’s 
challenge was intended to compel Apollodorus either to open the original 
will, which would then be put in evidence, or, by refusing, virtually to admit 
the validity of the copy. Upon the declination of the challenge, the copy 
was placed in the echinus, to be read to the jury together with the challenge. 

The transaction, then, is not analogous to that suggested in Dem. xxviii. 5, 
and the seals are those which had been affixed at the time that the will was 
executed.! While the passage is thus shown to be pertinent to the discus- 
sion, I do not feel sure that the use of the plural (σημεῖα) is to be regarded 
as proof that the witnesses also had sealed. Here, and also in Aristoph. 
Wasps 583 ff., may not the seal of the testator have been affixed in duplicate 
to more than one place for greater security? There is, however, nothing 
to indicate that witnesses could not join the testator in sealing if that seemed 
advisable, as Wyse (Isaeus, p. 387) and Bonner (op. cif., p. 404) justly 


observe. 
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1The very fact that the opening of the document called for the formality of a 
- challenge shows pretty clearly that the seals were external and not ‘‘subseals.”’ 
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Προλαμβάνειν c. gen.; NOTE ON DEMOSTHENES xviii. 26 


γομίζων .... ὅσα τῆς πόλεως προλάβοι πρὸ τοῦ τοὺς ὅρκους ἀποδοῦναι, 
πάντα ταῦτα βεβαίως ἕξειν. 

The task of determining exactly the function of the genitive with προ- 
λαμβάνειν in the Orators would hardly be worth undertaking were it not for 
the two facts that it is difficult to find either in grammar, commentary, or 
lexicon any definite statement as to its nature, and that it is fairly common 
in the Orators, especially in the Demosthenic corpus. I shall not attempt to 
show that the usual explanations, where any are given, are necessarily 
wrong; but will simply discuss the illustrative passages that may be adduced, 
and bring forward an interpretation, overlooked for the most part by the 
commentators, which in my opinion is the best for certain of the passages, 
and might perhaps be applied in certain others. 

The genitive in the passage of Demosthenes quoted might be construed 
in one of three ways, (1) possessive; (2) separative; (3) governed by the 
preposition in composition, that is, practically, comparative. The com- 
mentators, it seems, incline to the first two explanations, sometimes perhaps 
suggesting that there is a hint of both possessive and separative meanings in 
the same genitive. For example, Goodwin, commenting on Dem. xviii. 26, 
translates “all that he might secure from the city.”” Blass, on (Dem.) 
vii. 9, βούλεται yap ὑμῶν τοῦτο προλαβεῖν καὶ ὁμολογούμενον ἐν rots συμβόλοις 
καταστῆσαι, ὅτι κτλ.» interprets “dies (diesen Punkt) von euch vorwegneh- 
men, dies suvor euch abgewinnen,’”’ suggesting a view like that of Goodwin, 
though in the Indices he gives a strangely different account.? Liddell 
and Scott are non-committal; and this is substantially the sum of the 
help given by direct comment of scholars. None, it will be observed, 
gives the third explanation, though this may appeal to many readers of 
Demosthenes as a natural interpretation. My desire, specifically, is to 
determine, if possible, whether there is in the usage of the Orators justifi- 
cation for adopting it. 

_In the first place it is necessary to bear in mind that προλαμβάνειν has 
two distinct meanings, one literal and one derived: (I) “take, seize, or receive 
before”; (II) ‘be beforehand with, anticipate, gain an advantage.”’ In 
the following table I have classified according to meaning and usage the 
passages of the Orators, as far as I have been able to collect them, which bear 


1] am unable to see how the explanation of Blass (Rehdantz-Blass, Demosthenes aus- 
gewdhlte Reden, 4th ed., I, 2, 2, Ὁ. 82), who calls the somewhat similar genitive in (Dem.) 
vii. 9 partitive, is possible. There is, to be sure, a case of the partitive genitive with 
προλαμβάνειν in Aeschin. iii. 239; but the meaning is very different, and it is hardly 
an example in point in this discussion. One would naturally think that Blass had 
confused the genitive in vii. 9 with the real partitive as seen in the Aeschines passage 
or those like Thuc. iv. 33. 2, προλαμβάνοντες ῥᾳδίως τῆς φνγῆς. For the latter see 
Kthner-Gerth, 3d ed., I, sec. 416, Anm. 2. 


2 See preceding note. 
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upon the question at issue. It may be noted that the examples cited are 
entirely confined to the later Orators; the verb is little used by the earlier 
group. It is of course unnecessary to insert every case of προλαμβάνειν 
used absolutely or with other than genitive constructions, but a few have 
been included as examples. 


I. LpoAapBdver=‘‘take, seize, or receive before.”’ 
1. Absolutely used: Dem. xix. 151, ἀλλὰ ταῦθ᾽ of προλαβόντες ἔχουσιν. 


2. 


3. 


C. acc.: Dem. ii. 9, τῷ τὰ χωρία. . . . wpoerAnpeva. 
iv. 42, ἔχων ἃ κατέστραπται καὶ προείληφεν. 
Vili. 83, ὅσα 8 .... πειρᾶται προλαβέᾶν. 
ix. 21, ὅθ᾽ οὕτω πολλὰ προείληφε. 
Xviii. 60, ἃ μὲν οὖν πρὸ τοῦ πολιτεύεσθαι καὶ δημηγορεῖν ἐμὲ 
προλαβὼν κατέσχε Φίλιππος ἐάσω. 
Also xviii. 27, 32, 33; xix. 152; (xliv). 16; (1). 35, ete. 

(a) c. ace. and παρά with gen.: (Dem.) xxxiii. 8, λαβὼν δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
ras ἑπτὰ μνᾶς... . καὶ τὰς τρεῖς ἃς προειλήφει οὗτος wap’ ἐκείνον . . .. 
Aeschin. ii. 166, προύλαβες τρία τάλαντα παρ᾽ ᾿Αριστάρχον φεύγοντος. 
C. gen.: Aeschin. iii. 239 (partitive), τὰ δ᾽ ἑβδομήκοντα τάλαντα ὑπο- 
σιωπᾷς ἃ προλαβὼν τοῦ βασιλικοῦ χρυσίου ἀπεστέρηκας. 


4. C. acc. et gen.: Dem. iii. 16, οὐχ ἅπαντα μὲν ἡμῶν προείληφε τὰ χωρία 


ἄνθρωπος, εἰ δὲ καὶ ταύτης κύριος τῆς χώρας γενήσεται, πάντων αἴσχιστα 
πεισόμεθα; (Dem.) xi. 7, πρὸς τοίνυν τούτοις τηλικούτοις οὖσιν οὐκ ἐρῶ 
μὲν ὡς οὐ διὰ τὴν εἰρήνην πολλὰ προείληφεν ἡμῶν χωρία καὶ λιμένας κτλ. 
Xviii. 26 (see above); Aeschin. i. 172, οὗτος δ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὰ τῆς φυγῆς 
ἐφόδια προλαβὼν τρία τάλαντα ἀπεστέρηκε... . Aeschin. iii. 21, ἵνα 
Ye μὴ προλαβὼν χρήματα τῆς πόλεως ἢ πράξεις δρασμῷ χρήσῃ. 

(a) genitive plainly depending on πρό: Plut. Quaest. Conv. iv. 4. 7, 
διὸ καὶ προλαμβάνονσι τῆς ἄλλης τροφῆς τὰ δριμάι καὶ τὰ ἁλμυρά. Cf. 
Isaeus i. 47. 6, ἐκείνου προείλοντο οἰκειοτέρους. Wyse ad loc. says there 
is but one case of the genitive depending on the preposition in 
apoapeaba—Dem. vi. 5, τὰ βέλτιστα καὶ τὰ σῴσοντα τῶν ῥᾷάστων καὶ 
τῶν ἡδίστων προαιρετέον. In the Isaeus passage it depends on the 
comparative. 


fa 


II. Προλαμβάνειν = “anticipate, get advantage.” 


1. 


Absolutely used: Dem. iv. 31, . . . . καὶ λογίσαισθ᾽ ὅτι τοῖς πνεύμασιν 
καὶ ταῖς ὥραις τοῦ ἔτους τὰ πολλὰ προλαμβάνων διαπράττεται Pidix- 
lil. 2, . . .. τοῦθ᾽ ἱκανὸν προλαβᾶν ἡμῖν... .. 


1 Gwatkin-Shuckburgh: ‘‘Just s0; that you may not appropriate the monies of 
the state or anticipate the conclusion of its business and run away.’ Zeugmatic. 


2 Sandys’ note: “effects his purpose by getting the start in most of his operations.”’ 
τὰ πολλά goes with the verb, not the participle. 
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2. C. acc.: Dem. xviii. 224, πρίν τι τούτων προλαβεῖν. 
Xviii. 314, οὐ μέντοι δίκαιόν torw .. . . τὴν πρὸς τοὺς τετελεντηκότας 
εὔνοιαν ὑπάρχουσαν προλαβόντα παρ᾽ ὑμῶν πρὸς ἐκείνους ἐξετάζειν καὶ 
παραβάλλειν ἐμέ. 
xlv. 6, προλαβὼν δέ μου πρότερος λέγειν. 
Isoc. xv. 156, τοσοῦτον προλαβὼν πρὸς τὸ πλείω κτήσασθαι τῶν ἄλλων. 

(a) c. acc. and παρά with gen.: Dem. xix. 277, οὐ γὰρ ἐξ ἡμισείας 

χρηστὸν εἶναι Sf τὸν τὰ τηλικαῦτα διοικεῖν ἀξιοῦντα, οὐδὲ τὸ πιστευθῆναι 
προλαβόντα παρ᾽ ὑμῶν εἷς τὸ μείζω δύνασθαι κακουργεῖν καταχρῆσθαι, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἁπλῶς μηδὲν ὑμᾶς ἀδικεῖν ἑκόντα." 

3. C. gen. (no examples). 

4. C. gen. et acc.: (Dem.) vii. 9 (see above). 
Dem. xix. 38, ἃ δ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἐξαπατῆσαι καὶ προλαβεῖν τῆς πόλεως ἐβούλετο 
οὗτος ἀπήγγειλεν. 
xix. 79, πρίν τούτων τι τῆς πόλεως προλαβεῖν. 
Aeschin. ii. 178, οὗτοι νῦν ἐπ᾽ ἐμὲ συστραφέντες ἥκουσι καὶ φασὶ μὲν τὸν 
Φίλιππον τὴν εἰρήνην πράσθαι καὶ προλαβέϊνν ἡμῶν ἐν ταῖς συνθήκαις 


ἅπαντα. 


Of these passages the most instructive of course are those in which both 
genitive and accusative are found. When προλαμβάνειν means, literally, 
‘‘take before, seize before,” it is perhaps best, and it is undoubtedly in accord- 
ance with good sense, to understand the accusative following as a real object 
accusative, and the genitive as simply one of possession, perhaps with a shade 
of the separative idea also present. Certainly such an explanation of the 
passages cited is adequate. But at the same time one might even here con- 
tend that προ- governs the genitive. One would not, of course, interpret 
Dem. xviii. 26, for example, ‘whatever he might seize before the city (could 
seize),”’ for this would not fit the historical situation at all; but the explana- 
tion would rather be, ‘whatever he might seize, thereby stealing a march 
on the city,’’ or the like, that is, the verb must be understood to be used in a 
somewhat zeugmatic way, carrying with it both the sense of actual ‘“‘seizing”’ 
and the derived sense of “gaining an advantage over.” Such an interpre- 
tation perhaps does not equally well fit all the cases cited; it might be used 
for the Demosthenic passages of I, 4, but not so easily for Aeschin. i. 172 and 
ili. 21,2 where the possessive notion seems to be uppermost. 

In class II, however, positive justification may be found for taking the 
genitive with xpo-. Here, instead of an object accusative, we find a cognate 
or an inner accusative. The cognate most often takes the form of a neuter 


i] 

1 παρ᾽ ὑμῶν must be taken with the participle, for the usual construction with 
πιστεύεσθαι in Demosthenes is rap’ ὑμῖν (cf. xxii. 1; xxviii. 5; xxx. 38; xxxvi. 43; 
lviii. 44), or ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν (cf. iii. 13; lviii. 4). 

2In the latter the verb is apparently used seugmatically, but the genitive is 
possessive. 
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pronoun, demonstrative, relative, or mdefinite. If argument is needed to 
show that these accusatives should be called cognate, I would point especially 
to Dem. xix. 38, where the combination, ἐξαπατῆσαι καὶ προλαβεῖν, makes it 
necessary to construe ἅ as a cognate; in xix. 79, τούτων τι, since it can refer 
to nothing definite save the Phocians or Thermopylae, neither of which was 
possessed by the city, must rather mean “any of these advantages’”’; vii. 9 
closely resembles xix. 38; and Isoc. xv. 156 is a plain case. There can hardly 
be any question, too, that ἅπαντα m Aeschin. ii. 178 is anything but a cognate; 
for we may speak of “‘taking every advantage of us in the treaty,”’ but not 
of “‘taking away all our possessions in the treaty,” unless we care to interpret 
ἐν in its later sense of “‘by.”’ 

This use of the cognate leads further to the admission of an inner object 
with προλαμβάνειν. Such I think to be the best interpretation of Dem. 
xviii. 314; xlv.6; and xix. 277. Thus, xlv. 6 means “‘seizing an advantage 
that consisted in speaking before me.’”’ In the other two examples the verb 
seems to mean ‘‘seize as an advantage” rather than simply “seize, or grasp 
at, before hand,” and τὴν .. .. εὔνοιαν and τὸ πιστευθῆναι are the inner 
accusatives that tell us what this advantage is. 

If it be granted that the accusatives after προλαμβάνειν in this second 
sense are either cognate or inner accusatives, it follows that the genitives used 
with the accusative in the four passages of II, 4 must be governed by zpo-, 
and are not separative or possessive, for the simple reason that the latter 
would yield no possible sense. It is a further question whether this fact has 
any bearing upon the correct interpretation of the passages in classI. If, in 
such passages as Dem. iii. 16, the orator used the verb in the literal sense, but 
at the same time with a tinge of the derived sense, we should compare the 
object, τὰ χωρί᾽ in this instance, with the inner accusatives of the passages 
just given, and let προ- govern the genitive. But how are we to read the 
exact thoughts of another man? The only decision we can give is that of 
our own taste and feeling. One who is willing to find extreme subtlety may 
argue for the comparative construction in all the passages cited, while another 
will claim that such an interpretation, e.g., in a sentence like Aeschin. i. 172, 
is fanciful. The occurrence of προλαμβάνειν (and other compounds of πρό) 
with the genitive depending upon the preposition is attested by the citations 
of I, 4a; but for the Orators, on the basis of the above, this usage can posi- 
tively be claimed only when the verb has its derived sense; when it has its 
literal meaning, though the arguments cited above may be used, it is hard 
to prove that the genitive is not possessive.! 

FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1 Or separative; but note that παρά with the genitive is preferred to express the 
latter idea in two of the citations given. 
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NOTE ON EURIPIDES Iph. Taur. 61 ff. 
viv οὖν ἀδελφῷ βούλομαι δοῦναι χοὰς 
παροῦσ᾽ ἀπόντι--- ταῦτα γὰρ δυναίμεθ᾽ dy— 
σὺν προσπόλοισιν, ἃς wy’ ἡμῖν ἄναξ 
“EXAnnidas γυναῖκας. ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ αἰτίας 
οὕπω τινὸς πάρεισιν, εἶμ᾽ ἔσω δόμων 65 
ἐν οἷσι ναίω τῶνδ᾽ ἀνακτόρων θεᾶς. 

The reading of vss. 64 ff. is obviously corrupt. Hermann’s εἶμ᾽ is now 
generally accepted, and is undoubtedly right. The preceding clause, how- 
ever, still wants correction. Some editors read rivos and set a point of inter- 
rogation after πάρεισιν, which is a poor remedy, since it leaves the whole 
sentence unbearably abrupt and awkward. Others retain the text as 
printed above, and explain that ἀλλ᾽ stands for the more usual ἀλλὰ 
.... γάρ. This also is clearly an attempt to solve a puzzle; for if the poet 
wrote οὕπω, Iphigenia had only to wait patiently for the appearance of the 
chorus. The poet represents her, however, as doubtful whether they are 
coming, and as going into the temple to ascertain the reason for their failure 
to doso. We have, therefore, to seek the solution of the puzzle in οὕπω, 
and the answer is simply that Euripides wrote οὐ γάρ τινος, not οὕπω τινός. 
The corruption is readily explained if we conceive γάρ as written in abbre- 
viated form with gamma and a flourish ([), which might easily be 
misread a8 πω. 

NOTE ON SOPHOCLES Antigone v. 1281 
τί δ᾽ ἔστιν αὖ κακίον ἢ κακῶν ἔτι; 

This is the reading of L, except that ἐστι has no diacritical marks. I will 
not rehearse the discussions of this verse, a good summary of which is given 
by Jebb, ad loc. For some years I have been especially interested in the 
line, and long ago reached the conclusion that we must read it thus: 

τί δ᾽; ἔστιν αὖ xaxiov ἦ κακῶν én; 

This conclusion was based upon an extensive study of questions introduced 
by τί δέ; of which there are very manyin Plato. When I edited the Euthyphro 
I was puzzled, as other editors have been, to know just how to point many 
of these sentences. Perhaps I may some day publish my conclusions on 
this subject. In glancing over my collections recently I observed that there 
were in Plato only three clear instances of 7 deferred, and that all occurred 
in sentences introduced by ri d€; This fact seemed to me to render abso- 
lutely certain the reading and punctuation of our verse from the Antigone. 
The three passages are the following: 

Rep. 396B: τί δέ; ἵππους χρεμετίζοντας καὶ ταύρους μυκωμένους καὶ ποτα- 
μοὺς ψοφοῦντας καὶ θάλατταν κτυποῦσαν καὶ βροντὰς καὶ πάντα αὖ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἢ 
μιμήσονται; 
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4600: ri δέ; σκυλεύειν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, τοὺς τελευτήσαντας πλὴν ὅπλων, ἐπειδὰν 
νικήσωσιν, ἢ καλῶς ἔχει; 

Sophist. 248 Εἰ: τί δὲ πρὸς Διός; ὡς ἀληθῶς κίνησιν καὶ ζωὴν καὶ ψυχὴν καὶ 
φρόνησιν ἢ ῥαδίως πεισθησόμεθα τῷ παντελῶς ὄντι μὴ παρεῖναι; 


I am inclined to accept Valckenaer’s correction of ἢ for ἢ also in Euripi- 
des Hecuba 1013, 
ποῦ δῆτα; πέπλων ἐντὸς ἢ κρύψασ᾽ ἔχεις; 
though the parallels in this case do not apply with equal cogency. 
W. A. ΗΞΙΡΕΙ, 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


ON THE MEANING OF BIDUUM IN CERTAIN PHRASES 


In Classical Philology, IX, 78 ff., Mr. Conrad questions the correctness 
of my ‘‘theory” that post biduum and biduo post may sometimes mean “on 
the following day.” Although I examined a large number of such expres- 
sions and found very few in which the time could be determined with any 
degree of certainty, it is quite possible that a detailed study of all the phrases 
of the kind which occur in Latin literature might throw some light on the 
question; but the reason given for excluding biennium, triennium, and the 
like, does not seem to me valid. 

I hardly need to be informed at my time of life that the biographies of 
the Scriptores Historiae Augustae are a piece of patchwork; yet even so, one 
might suppose that the disiecta membra were put together with some slight 
regard for logic and common-sense. However, a single instance of the usage 
in so careful a writer as Caesar is enough to support my “theory,” about 
which I am quite open-minded. 

It is not easy to understand Mr. Conrad’s notion of an “unfair’’ and 
“arbitrary” assumption. If I were to use those epithets, I should be inclined 
to apply them to the assumption of Napoleon and Stoffel, made without 
evidence or argument and in spite of Caesar’s silence, that the Germans 
attacked the Romans a second time the day after the conference between 
Caesar and Ariovistus; or to the even less probable assumption of Mr. 
Conrad that ‘‘the first assault was followed on the next day by a series of 
skirmishes.” Caesar makes no reference to these alleged skirmishes, and the 
only possible argument for their occurrence is to assume that biduo post 
always means ‘‘two days ἰδίου," which is the very question at issue. We 
may grant that Caesar is terse and wastes no words, but he could surely have 
found room for a single line to mention an event of such importance, or at 
least for the single word izterum, if his language in i. 47. 2 can be conceived 
of as referring to an attack on the Roman camp or to a day of skirmishing. 
My assumption that no such attack took place was supported by a number 
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of arguments, which still seem to me good ones, as well as by Caesar’s silence, 
and was therefore neither “unfair” nor “arbitrary,” if I understand the 
meaning of those terms. 

But since one man’s assumption is as good as another’s, I am willing to 
waive all the arguments based upon mere probability, and to confine myself 
to those derived from Caesar’s own language. In his second reference to 
an attack by the Germans, Caesar uses the very same words which he had 
used in his first reference: cf. i. 46.1, ‘‘Caesari nuntiatum est equites Ario- 
visti . . ad nostros adequitare, lapides telaque in nostros conicere,’”’ and 
i. 47. 2, “ conloquendi Caesari causa visa non est, et eo magis quod pridie 
elus diei Germani retineri non potuerant quin tn nostros tela conicerent.”’ 
This can hardly be accidental, and it still seems to me “significant, if not 
in itself convincing.” 

There are further arguments to be derived from Caesar’s words. In the 
first place, if the Germans made an attack on Caesar’s camp between the 
time of the conference with Ariovistus and Caesar’s refusal to consent to 
another parley, Caesar could hardly have described such an attack by the 
words “Germani in nostros tela coniecerunt’”’ or “Germani venerunt ut in 
nostros tela conicerent”’; cf. i. 50.2, ‘‘tum demum Ariovistus partem suarum 
copiarum, quae castra minora oppugnaret misit,’”’ where perhaps tum demum 
is not without significance. That so careful a writer should have described 
a day of skirmishing in such terms is even less probable. 

In the second place, what does he mean by saying ‘‘Germani retineri non 
potuerant quin in nostros tela conicerent’’? An attack on the Romans after 
the truce would have been perfectly legitimate and proper, had the Germans 
thought best to make one. Who then, or what, would be expected to try 
to prevent them from making it? Shall we add to one arbitrary assumption 
a second, that the Germans made the attack, or engaged in a day’s skirmish- 
ing, in spite of the efforts of Ariovistus to prevent them? Surely Caesar 
would not sacrifice clearness to terseness to that extent, and add to the 
reader’s confusion by referring to the second attack in the very same words 
which he had used of a different one, words too which are appropriate to the 
attack during the conference, but quite inappropriate to the alleged second 
attack or to a day of skirmishing. 

If, however, we understand the second reference to be to the attack made 
during the truce, the language is both plain and significant. He uses the 
same words in the two references to the attack, both to make it clear to the 
attentive reader that his second reference was to the same attack, and 
because it is a correct description of that particular attack. The Germans 
could not be kept from assaulting the Romans by any regard for the tus 
gentium, in accordance with which such an action during an armistice was 
treacherous and unlawful; or possibly by Ariovistus, who may conceivably 
have been more scrupulous, although the context certainly implies pre- 
meditated bad faith on his part. 
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There is one more guidepost for the thoughtful reader in this significant 
sentence. The clause “quod . . . . conicerent” gives Caesar’s reason for 
declining a second parley: ‘‘conloquendi causa visa non est, et eo magts quod 
. . .. conicerent.” Now an attack on the Romans when there was no con- 
ference, or a day’s skirmishing under the same conditions, would give 
Caesar no excuse for not consenting to meet Ariovistus a second time; the 
fact that the Germans could not be kept from attacking the Romans during 
a truce was an excellent reason for such an attitude. 

Unless biduo post means ‘‘on the following day,’ my faith in Caesar’s 
ability to express himself clearly is greatly shaken. If the words do have 
that meaning, my ‘‘theory’”’ requires no additional support." 

JoHN C. RoLFE 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ON SUETONIUS De grammaticis 5 


A hexameter couplet of Saevius Nicanor’s, preserved in Suetonius’ 
De grammaticis 5, still offers an interesting puzzle for the student of her- 
meneutics. The most recent editors of the fragments of Suetonius, Roth 
(Suetonius de grammat. et rhetor., Leipzig, 1858) and Reifferscheid (C’. Suetont 
Tranquilli praeter Caesarum libros reliquiae, Leipzig, 1860) print the distich 
under consideration, and that part of the context necessary for its elucida- 
tion, as follows: 
Saevius Nicanor ... . fecit . . . . saturam quoque, in qua libertinum 
se ac duplici cognomine esse per haec indicat: 
Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus negabit: 
Saeviust post huius* idem ac Marcus docebit. 
The ἱ is Reifferscheid’s (see p. 104); the *, Roth’s (see p. 259). The latter 
also has Serius. 
The main difficulty of course is in the last line and appears in the various 
codices as follows (see Roth, p. Ixviii; Reiff., p. 104): 


V2—post huius idem acf@t 
L—post huius idem ac 
O—posthus idem ac 


8 
G—post hoc idem at 


1A recent edition of Caesar has on biduo post: ‘‘The statement conflicts with pridie. 
But a further engagement may have occurred in the meantime.” My contention is that 
Caesar’s language, for the reasons given above, absolutely precludes such a supposition: 
It is a great satisfaction to have had my interpretation accepted by such an authority on 
Caesar as Dr. T. Rice Holmes, in his edition of the Gallic War, published by the 
Clarendon Press in February, 1914. 

3 For an explanation of the sigla, see Reiff., pp. 98-99. A concise discussion of 
the value of the corresponding MSS may be found in Roth, pp. lvii-lix. 
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I—post h’ idem at 
Reliqui—postinus, postunus, posthumius, post hic 
Vulgo—Postumius 

Although neither of the above-mentioned editors has attempted to 
solve the riddle in his text, earlier commentators were more venturesome. 
Among the numerous contributions, Burmann’s variorum edition, Amster- 
dam, 1736, II, 365, gives the following from Achilles Statius: 

Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus, negabit 

Saevius Postumius, ast idem Marcus docebit. 
At first glance this looks rather plausible. Postumius (or Posthumius) is 
a natural inference from post huius and posthus of the MSS. A proper name 
is needed; for, according to Suetonius’ own words, Saevius is a freedman 
with two cognomina.! Only one of these, Nicanor, is found in the first 
verse; the other would fittingly come at this point, and Posthumius is an 
ordinary Roman name. For a similar use of a cognomen in -7us, cf. CIL, 
XI, 849, “ZL. Attius. L. L. Salvius. Apol.’’ Ast idem, too, being merely a 
transposition of idem at, would be quite feasible, were it not that there is 
general manuscript agreement for the latter order. Moreover, although 
Statius uses in his emendation the archaic form of at, he has made his verse 
metrically correct only by taking advantage of a rare poetic license in the 
third foot, viz., diastole; see Lane, Latin Grammar, 2505. 

Another tempting suggestion is the one adopted by Burmann (loc. cit.): 

Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus negabit: 

Saevius Postumius idem, sed Marcus docebit. 
There seems to be no particular reason, however, why sed should have been 
mistaken for ac or at, and the demands of versification are still met only by 
a resort to diastole. 

The next two conjectures are offered without comment, that of Berk 
(see Roth, p. lxviii): 

Saevius Postumus idem ABC Marcus docebit (??) 
and that of Scaliger: 
Saevius Posthumius, quid id est? at Marcus docebit.? 

It is apparent, then, that an emendation is yet to be proposed that 
satisfies meter, text, and reason. Paleographical grounds deserve special 
consideration; for mistakes are not as a rule purely accidental, but usually 
have some excuse for their existence, as may be seen from the classification 
of manuscript errors. It is well known, for instance, that they arise very 
commonly from the wrong expansion of abbreviations (see, for example, 
Shipley, Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manuscripts, New York, 
r τῆς For another duplex cognomen, cf. Suet. De gramm. 3: L. Aelius Praeconinus 

ilo. 


2 This is not so far afield as it appears, if considered from a paleographic stand- 
point. 
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1904, pp. 54-63), and in this we have a hint for the solution of the present 
problem; for Roth (op. cit., Ὁ. lxv) assigns the archetype of the codices of 
the De gramm. et rhetor. to the thirteenth century, largely on grounds of 
tachygraphy, while Reifferscheid (op. cit., p. 411), although he ascribes it 
to the fifteenth century,! agrees that it abounds in abbreviations. Both 
quote (Roth, p. lxvi; Reiff., pp. 411 and 414) several instances of manu- 
script errors, three of which are taken from one half-page, which are derived 
from incorrect expansion; for example, yspeum, for conspectu written Depéu 
(De rhet. 6). 

Since this is the case, it would seem not unfitting to try to settle the 
present difficulty by working upon this hypothesis. At the outset, one 
would be inclined to adopt the conjecture Posthumius for the reasons stated 
above; the question then arises, whether it is equally sound tested by the 
principles of paleography. It would seem so; for in the thirteenth- or 
fifteenth-century minuscule script of the archetype, it is probable that the 
m was not written, but indicated by a superscribed dash; the final us, too, 
was in all probability represented by the symbol ’; the word would then 
have appeared something like this, eof thos. The superimposed line might 
easily have been overlooked by a careless copyist, especially as he had another 
character to attract his attention. He might even have thought it a part 
of the second abbreviation, and the result of this parablepsy would be the 
post huius of V and L. Nor is it hard to see how the other combinations of 
posthus, postinus, and postunus may have arisen, particularly as they may have 
been copies of copies and have developed through an intermediate stage. 
In the case of I, post h’, the uz seems to have been lost through haplography* 
and the symbol for us to have been mistaken for an apostrophe. It is quite 
natural that this form, once obtained, should have given rise to post hoc(=h) 
of G and post hic(=h'). Posthumius,? therefore, may stand. 

As to the next words, idem ac has the best manuscript authority and is 
an ordinary idiom, so there seems to be no reason for tampering with it. 

The meter, however, is still inaccurate, except by assuming a poetic 

1 Roth believes the original liber Henochius, so called, to have been the immediate 
archetype of all the extant MSS, and ascribes it to the thirteenth century. His theory 
is supported by Peterson, Tac. Dial. et Orat., Introd., p. lxvii. Reiff. maintains that 
the actual archetype was a copy of the codex Henochianus made in the fifteenth century 
when the MS was found, but that the original itself belongs to the ninth century. 
Gudeman, Tac. Dial. et Orat., Proleg., p. cxx, accepts the theory of an apograph, but 
concludes that the date of the parent MS is unknown. 

2 This explanation will hold only in case the emendation suggested at the end of 
the paper be the true reading. For a similar omission of practically these identical 
letters, cf. the example in Lindsay, Introd. to Lat. Text. Emend., p. 40, where sive viverent 
of Plaut. Mil. 54, became δὲ siverent. 

8 Although this is practically the vulgate reading, it has seemed advisable to 


defend it in detail, because some commentators do not approve of it, and suggest 
various emendations, e.g., Gronov, Posthumianus (see Burmann, op. cit.). 
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license. Evidently something has been lost between Posthumius and idem. 
This must have been a very short word, perhaps only an abbreviation or 
symbol; otherwise it is not likely that it would have escaped notice. It is 
also fair to assume that this abbreviation, if such it was, resembled very 
closely the preceding or following letters, so that it was confused with them 
and contributed to such combinations as are especially noticeable in posthinus, 
etc. A word that would fit such conditions is the adverb vero. Its abbre- 
viated form ὦ or u (see E. Monaci, Esempi di scrittura latina, Rome, 1906, 
plate 48; Lindsay, op. cit., p. 97) is certainly all that is to be desired for 
brevity, and its position between uz and ἡ would be most confusing, particu- 
larly if the letters were written close together. Its insertion makes the 
meter perfect. 
With this emendation the distich will read: 
Saevius Nicanor Marci libertus negabit: 
Saevius Posthumius vero idem ac Marcus docebit 

and will admit of a sensible interpretation: “‘Saevius Nicanor, the freedman 
of Marcus, will not say (it); but Saevius Posthumius, the same man as 
Marcus, will declare (it),’’ i.e., ‘What Saevius Nicanor, the avowed freedman 
will not say, M. Saevius Posthumius, the possible freeman, will declare.” 
There seems to be a play upon the double meaning of the phrase idem ac 
Marcus, viz., “the same man as Marcus” and “‘the same man and also a 
Marcus.” But of course it is exceedingly difficult to reach a positive con- 
clusion about the translation without the context, since the verbs have a 
variety of connotations. 


Eras, Hampson BREWSTER 
VassaR COLLEGE ; 


NOTE ON THE SIXTH PLATONIC EPISTLE 


The acceptance of this epistle by such scholars as Eduard Meyer and 
Raeder, and the obiter dictum of von Wilamowitz (Aristoteles und Athen, I, 
334) ‘‘den Platonischen Brief kénnte ich sehr wol fiir echt halten,” make it 
worth while to recur to the question. No decisive result has as yet been 
reached by the way of attack and defense of the historical allusions and the 
diction. Ritter (Neue Untersuchungen ueber Platon) and Hackforth (The 
Authorship of the Platonic Epistles), who reject the letter, practically concede 
this and rest their case on the content of two sentences. 

Ritter, without assignment of reasons, affirms that Plato could not have 
written the sentence 322D: πρὸς τῇ τῶν εἰδῶν σοφίᾳ τῇ καλῇ ταύτῃ, φήμ᾽ 
ἐγώ, καίπερ γέρων wy. Hackforth justifies his rejection of the letter by 
emending the mystic concluding sentence and so finding in it a forger’s 
reminiscence of Symposium 1976. 

I too would rest the spuriousness of the letter on these two sentences, but 
have something further and, I believe, new to add. In the first sentence 
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Ritter does not quote the words φήμ᾽ ἐγὼ καίπερ γέρων ὧν, of which Hack- 
forth says, “1 see no sense in this.’”” They seem to me to constitute what- 
ever point the silly sentence possesses. The complacent characterization of 
the ‘‘ wisdom of the ideas’”’ as τῇ καλῇ ταύτῃ by a foolish equivocation suggests 
‘this fair one,’’ and the aged Plato is supposed to smack his lips with senile 
eroticism and add, “1 can still talk of the fair.’’ The more drastic γέρων ὧν of 
Aristophanes Birds 1256 illuminates perhaps a little too glaringly the mean- 
ing. No serious Platonist of course will attribute such drivel to Plato. 

The mysticism of the concluding sentence has given offense to many 
critics, and Ritter has sufficiently answered Raeder’s desperate attempts to 
read a rational Platonic meaning into it. 

The friends to whom the epistle is addressed are urged to read it together: 
ὡς οἷόν τ᾽ ἐστὶν πλειστάκις, καὶ χρῆσθαι συνθήκῃ Kai νόμῳ κυρίῳ, ὅ ἐστιν δίκαιον, 
ἐπομνύντας σπουδῇ τε ἅμα μὴ ἀμούσῳ καὶ τῇ τῆς σπουδῆς ἀδελφῇ παιδιᾷ, καὶ τὸν 
τῶν πάντων θεὸν ἡγεμόνα τῶν τε ὄντων καὶ τῶν μελλόντων, τοῦ τε ἡγεμόνος καὶ 
αἰτίου πατέρα κύριον ἐπομνύντας, ὅν, ἂν ὄντως φιλοσοφῶμεν, εἰσόμεθα πάντες 
σαφῶς εἰς δύναμιν ἀνθρώπων εὐδαιμόνων. Here the repeated ἐπομνύντας is a 
stumbling block. Richards (Platonica) suggests either the omission of the 
first case or the substitution of λαμβάνοντας for it. Hackforth more plau- 
sibly reads ἐφυμνοῦντας for the second with reference to Symposium 197c. 
This, however, does not quite explain κύριον. If we read ἐπονομάζοντας all, 
I think, is clear. We are to name the unknown God by his appellation in 
the Septuagint and by one of his chief designations in Philo. In this way 
we shall attain to such knowledge of him as is possible for man. 

The distinction between the πάντων ἡγεμόνα and the ἡγεμόνος καὶ αἰτίον 
πατέρα may perhaps go back to Philebus 30D: ἐν μὲν τῇ τοῦ Διὸς ἐρεῖς φύσει 
Βασιλικὴν μὲν ψυχήν, βασιλικὸν δὲ νοῦν ἐγγίγνεσθαι διὰ τὴν τῆς αἰτίας δύναμιν 
with the context and with suggestions perhaps drawn from the ποιητὴν καὶ 
πατέρα of the Timaeus and the ἐν πατρός τινος ἰδέᾳ εἶναι τὸ καλὸν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ 
οὗ Hippias major 297B. But it would be uncritical to apply exact logic to 
the mental processes of this scribbler. It is enough to observe the Philonic 
or neo-Platonic tendency to seek ever a remoter God behind the Creator, 
and if we must name him to borrow an appellation from the Jews or the 
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Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rick Houtmes. 2d ed., revised 
throughout and largely rewritten. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1911. Pp. xl+872. 24s. net. 


Cdsars Feldzige in Gallien und Britannien. Von T. Rick Hoimss. 
Ubersetzung und Bearbeitung der Werke “Caesar’s Conquest 
of Gaul,’”’ 2d ed., Oxford, 1911, und “Ancient Britain and the 
Invasions of Julius Caesar,’ Oxford, 1907. Von WILHELM 
ScHotr nach dessen Tode zu Ende gefiihrt, durchgesehen und 
zum Druck befordert von FELIX RosEenserG. Mit zwei 
Karten von Siidbritannien und einer Karte von Gallien. Leip- 
zig und Berlin: Teubner, 1913. Pp. xiv+299. M.9. 


The success which greeted the first edition of Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, 
both at home and abroad, extraordinary though it was, was deserved, for the 
book was an extraordinary one. The vigorous style, the sound judgment, 
the wide range of the author’s investigation, and the thoroughness with 
which he treated the minutest details attracted the general reader, the student 
of history and politics, and the philologist, and soon made apparent the 
necessity of a second edition. The new edition—the result of two years’ 
almost incessant labor, the author tells us—is a real revision, not, as in the 
case of so many English works, a mere reprint. Hardly a page has escaped 
the author’s improving hand. Some of the changes are merely stylistic, 
many affect minor details, some articles have been omitted and new ones 
have been inserted. The new literature and some that had been overlooked 
in the first edition have been taken into consideration and it may safely be 
said that nothing important bearing on the subject has escaped notice.! 

If any criticism could be made against the first edition it was perhaps on 
the philological side. In the new edition we find that the author’s own 
philological weapons are sharper and that his estimate of the philological 
investigations of others is sounder. His impatience with a certain type of 
German Program and dissertation’ is still expressed with frankness and a 

1 The enormous amount of detailed investigation is shown by the fact that there 
are over 6,500 footnotes in the new edition. 


2 Of Rauchenstein he says (Ὁ. 231): ‘‘ Here is a cobbler who flings his last out of 
window and must needs set up for a professor of the art of war’’; again (p. 233) 
he inquires, ‘‘Has the worthy man no sense of humor?’’ P, 237: ‘‘ Max Eichheim, who 
has achieved notoriety by the eccentricity of his invective, insists in a comparatively 
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contempt that approaches brutality, but his recognition of the best work of 
German philologists, of Meusel in particular, is generous throughout, though 
it is often marked by what may seem to many an excessive conservatism. 
Many of Meusel’s bracketed passages he admits are suspicious, but not 
enough so to warrant rejecting them; he defends the authenticity of some 
with great skill; sometimes his arguments seem inadequate; e.g., the weighty 
arguments that Meusel and Klotz advance against Caesar’s authorship of 
B.G. v. 12-14 can hardly be overthrown by the fact that numerous hoards of 
iron ‘“‘currency bars” (taleis ferrets) have been found. These discoveries 
would merely point to an early date for the interpolated chapters or their 
source. 

It is to be expected that Holmes will go into these matters more thor- 
oughly in his edition of the Gallic War; and he is certain to illuminate any 
question he undertakes to discuss. . 

The omissions in the new edition are all by way of improvement. Stock’s 
skepticism toward the work of the French excavators was never worth 
refuting, even for the benefit of the Oxford students; the same holds true 
for the note in Allen and Greenough’s Caesar casting doubt on Caesar’s 
fortifications on the Rhone. The bibliographical note on p. xxv, the table of 
cephalic indices (pp. 320-22), and the index of authors (pp. 844-46) have 
given way to more valuable matter. To discuss the ancient site of Bibracte 
is rem agere actam and this article of six pages, therefore, and a number of 
other articles have for the same reason been omitted. Some of the more 
absurd statements of Rauchenstein and Eichheim have been passed over but 
there are still absurdities enough to allow the author to make merry at their 
expense. 

Perhaps the most important additions are to be found in the introductory 
chapter, which has grown from twenty-five to forty-five pages; the new 
topics are: ‘Prehistory of Gaul,” ‘‘The Ligurians and Iberians,” ‘The 
Celts,” “Coins,” “Bibracte and Its Bohemian Counterpart Stradonic,”’ 
“Unifying Influences,” “Religion.”” The corresponding topics in Part II are 
enlarged, e.g., the introduction and the part dealing with the prehistoric 
races and the Ligurians have grown from sixteen to thirty pages, and the 
other chapters contain much new matter; similarly the chapter on the 
Cimbri and Teutons (pp. 546-53). 

In Part II the article dealing with the date of the composition of the 
Commentaries contains some new paragraphs; a note on the authorship of 
the Commentaries has been added; the chapter on the credibility of the 
narrative, which has been cut from seventy-two to forty-five pages, is a 
lucid interval,’”’ etc.; as a parting shot for both he says (p. 254): ‘‘To do this has 
been reserved for the Ihnes, the Eichheims, and the Rauchensteins: the Montaignes, 
the Mommsens, the Napoleons are satisfied of Caesar’s veracity.”” P. 249: ‘‘In a 
long-winded and carping dissertation, the tediousness of which is only relieved by one 
passage in which, Phormio-like, he takes Caesar to task for bad generalship, Otto 
Sumpff,”’ etc. 
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complete and convincing refutation of the attacks made on Caesar’s trust- 
worthiness. Here the author is at his best, especially in his discussion of 
the views of Ferrero, whom he dismisses with a triumphant “It is dangerous 
to mate skepticism with imagination; for the offspring thereof will be 
illegitimate fiction.” 

The articles in the geographical index have been subjected to a thorough 
revision, especial attention being given to the spelling of proper names. 

In the part dealing with the narrative of Caesar’s campaigns the following 
additions and changes may be noted: the campaign against Ariovistus has 
received fuller treatment; the author still inclines to favor Berry-au-Bac as 
the place where Caesar crossed the Aisne and Mauchamp as his camping- 
place, but he leaves the question open as to whether Pontavert and Chau- 
dardes may not be the places of crossing and camping, respectively, and has 
inserted a plan showing these localities alongside the old plan (p. 71); a 
characteristic example of Holmes’s open-mindedness and conscientiousness 
is furnished by his discussion of Portus Itius. In the first edition he had 
decided in favor of Wissant; in his Ancient Britain, after a new examination 
of evidence, he argued that Boulogne must have been Caesar’s port of depar- 
ture, and his arguments met with general acceptance; in the present work 
he still inclines to the latter view but shows that with our present knowledge 
we must be satisfied with a Scotch verdict. The location of the bridge over 
the Rhine is more fully discussed than in the old edition and the conclusion 
formerly reached is now stated as doubtful; the chapter on the bridge has 
been rewritten. A number of new articles have been inserted, e.g., ‘Was 
Commius King of the Atrebates or of the Morini?” ‘The Chronology of 
B.G. vii. 1,” “How Caesar Was Outwitted by Vercingetorix,” “‘Who Wrote 
the Eighth Book of the Commentaries?’ “‘The Date of the Annexation of 

Gaul,” and the text of B.G. vii. 11. 4 and vii. 76. 2 is discussed. 
The make-up of the volume is beyond praise. The new edition with 
its open page is much more attractive than the old. 


The German book is intended especially for teachers of Caesar and seeks 
to give in a condensed form in a single volume the results of Holmes’s studies 
of Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul and Britain. 

The narrative part of the Conquest of Gaul, i.e., Part I, and chaps. vi and 
vii of Ancient Britain, have been translated substantially without omission. 
The introductory chapter, it is true, has been cut to twenty-six pages, but 
practically all the excised portions are to be found among the “ Exkurse”’: 
pp. 6-12 of the English edition=Exkurs II, ‘Gallien in vorhistorischer 
Zeit’; 17-19=TIII, “‘Gallische Miinzen”; 26-36=IV, “Die Religion der 
Gallier und das Druidentum.’’ Some passages have been transferred from 
the text to footnotes; the footnotes throughout contain material taken 
from Part II of the English works. Occasionally the translators have sub- 
joined notes of their own, inclosed in square brackets. 
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The chapters dealing with the campaigns follow the text practically 
without change but the number of footnotes is greater. 

The following topics, in addition to those mentioned above, are included 
among the “Exkurse”: I, “Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung von Casars 
Bellum Gallicum”’; V, ‘Ergebnisse der Feldzige in Britannien”’ (=chap. 
viii of Ancient Britain, with some omissions); VI, “Die Schlachtordnung 
Casars,” greatly condensed. 

The translators have been successful in reproducing the vigorous tone 
of the original and, as far as I have observed, have done their work correctly. 

A map of Gaul, one of southeast England (reduced in size), and one of 
east Kent, all taken from the English works, accompany the volume. 


CHARLES H. BEESON 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Agnostos Theos. Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religidser 
Rede. Von Epuarp Norpren. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. M. 13. 


In this book Eduard Norden has sketched as in a comprehensive map 
a great area of religious thinking and its forms of expression, in the heart of 
which lies the starting-point of that religious movement summed up in the 
name “Christian,’”’ which has dominated our own western world hitherto. 
Not far from this starting-point lies the phrase round which the book is 
woven, the cryptic Agnostos Theos, from which Norden draws the tantalizing 
veil of mystery, so that now it flares forth bright and clear as the point of 
fusion between the heart of oriental mysticism and the mind of Hellenic 
speculative thinking, the oriental element prevailing to conquer our Latino- 
Germanic “‘universe,”’ as some centuries before the Greco-Roman spirit had 
permeated the system of the Cypriote Zeno, the son of Manasse, to dominate — 
for its allotted time the Mediterranean oikoumene. 

It would lead us too far afield to more than mention the channels felt or 
found by Norden’s master mind to lead thither from the oracular bards of 
Egypt and Babylon; from the heroic strains of Hebrew prophets, from Hera- 
clitus, Hesiod, and Homer, and from the domains of Mithra and Abura- 
mazda, or of the light-rays that fall thence upon the Greek Gregory of 
Nazianz and the Latins Augustine and Jerome, and down into our most 
modern hymnal and psalmody. This bare mention should suffice to indicate, 
if it does not make clear, the fact that Norden has invested his subject with 
human interest, that he has successfully linked it in the great nexus of human 
history at a vital point, from which potent influences carry down to 
our own thought and feeling. It is one of those books which everyone 
who lays claim to genuine humanistic culture and interests should read, and, 
if the reader bring with him a sufficient background of knowledge, it should 
not fall behind the best of novels in fascination and interest. And no 
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classical philologist, no historian of the Greco-Roman world, no theologian 
or Orientalist can afford to disregard it. 

It is in regard to minor details only of this masterful work that I venture 
a few suggestions in this brief review. In verse 10 (Harris’ count) of the 
Solomonic Ode, No. 33, quoted on page 7, the first clause is universally 
translated: “1 am your judge.’’ The translation “judge” is very alluring, 
especially when placed in juxtaposition with Acts 17:31. But the author 
of the odes very probably knew little or nothing about the Acts of the 
Apostles (it is, indeed, not certain, that this particular portion of Acts was 
written, when he wrought), nor does it appear that he was in sympathy with 
the peculiarly “Christian” turn which the author of Acts here gives to 
popular ideas and forms of expression of his time. And after all the “judge” 
is peculiarly at variance with the immediate context: ‘‘and they who have 
put me on shall not be injured, but will acquire the new world [of] incorrup- 
tion.” Now, the radicals djn, translated ‘‘judge,” unvocalized as they are, 
may also be the very common Persian loanword din, “religion,” i.e., the 
εὐσέβεια-γνῶσις, which would fit very well in this context in any except a 
specifically Christian discourse. This would also agree fully as well or better 
with the fatbutha, “‘goodness,” “‘graciousness,’’ which is personified in the 
preaching virgin. Having been inclined to this reading for some time, the 
reviewer is happy to find in the net result of Eduard Norden’s investigation 
an additional point in its favor, quite unintentionally furnished, which to 
his mind makes the suggestion strong enough to bear public statement. 

Another point, at which the reviewer is inclined to go beyond Eduard 
Norden is in the criticism of the Gospel account of the trial of Jesus... Norden 
supplements, correctly to the reviewer’s mind, the criticism of Wellhausen. 
But he still speaks (pp. 195-97) of the proceedings before the Jewish authori- 
ties as of a trial before the Synedrion. Against this the following consider- 
ations must be urged: The brevity of whole procedure (12 hours only, less 
rather than more, intervening between arrest and crucifixion); the late hours 
on the one hand and the early hour on the other; the fact that no form of 
Jewish criminal, much less capital trial, which we know of would have been 
possible under the circumstances; the hurry and secrecy of the entire pro- 
ceeding and the evident attempt to avoid excitement and turmoil in the 
immediate presence of the procurator; the restriction of the scene of action 
to the high priest’s palace; the dragging effect of the καὶ ὅλον τὸ συνέδριον 
in both places in the Markan account, which is the only account we have; 
the fact that not one of the dismayed followers of Jesus actually saw any- 
thing of what transpired before the Jewish authorities. All this, and more, 
which cannot be expanded with the limits of this review, makes it so probable 


tThe reviewer owes his present view to one of those pregnant hints for which 
George Foot Moore is justly famous, and deems it his duty to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness, without, of course, making that master responsible for any statement 
here made. 
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as to be almost a certainty that there was no (rial before Jewish authorities, 
but simply a police inquisition resulting in the formulation of charges, and 
that the word Synedrion used in this connection outside of the Gospels 
deserves to be put in quotation marks. 

Another displeasing feature of the volume, which deserves mention, is 
the poor proofreading which it has received. With no malice aforethought 
on his part, no less than 18 annoying misprints forced themselves upon the 
attention of the reviewer. In a cheap Teubner edition this might be con- 
doned; but this is not a cheap edition, nor a cheap book. 

It is fitting, however, that we should leave this volume with more 
pleasant thoughts. In spite of the small defects noted, it remains a rare 
work of science and art combined in a time prolific of books. May the 
promising seed in it sown find fertile soil and produce fruit a hundred fold! 


M. SPRENGLING 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Recent Developments in Textual Criticism. An Inaugural Lecture 
Delivered before the University on June 6, 1914. By ALBERT 
C. Cuark. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. 28. 35 
cents. 


The first development in the field of textual criticism, which Professor 
Clark discusses, is the increased attention now being given to local scripts. 
A copyist who had before him a manuscript written in some other scripto- 
rium than his own often fell into error from his ignorance of the compendia 
in use in the other locality, and in this connection the study which has been 
made in recent years of the Irish script and of the Beneventan hand have 
been especially helpful in detecting errors of this sort and in restoring texts. 

The important bearing upon textual criticism which the examination of 
mediaeval catalogues and an acquaintance with the history of a given manu- 
script have is happily illustrated by the case of the lost Tornaesianus which 
contained Cicero’s letters to Atticus. It had long been believed that this 
manuscript was copied in the fifteenth century and freely interpolated. 
Now the Tornaesianus is known to have been in the collection at Cluni in 
the twelfth century, and deserves the description which Lambinus gave of it 
as ‘‘very ancient.” 

That the papyri discovered during the last quarter-century lend no 
support to the theory that extensive interpolations were made in manu- 
scripts at a late date is well known to scholars, and consequently the author 
dwells briefly on this point. 

The importance of prose rhythm, however, in restoring a text he dis- 
cusses at some length. He even goes so far as to hold that the later Latin 
writers must be re-edited to rid them of the metrical faults which the emenda- 
tions of editors have introduced. 
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The concluding pages of the address treat of the difficulty which con- 
fronts the editor of a text when one class of manuscripts containing a given 
piece of literature has passages which are omitted from another class. In 
such cases are we dealing with interpolations in the first class or with omissions 
from the other? Professor Clark applies to these cases an interesting test: 
If at certain points in a manuscript the same number of letters is omitted, 
this was probably the number of letters in a line of the archetype, and a line 
of the archetype has been overlooked at these points by a copyist. The 
same reasoning applies of course to a passage in which the number of omitted 
letters is a multiple of this unit. Thus the Vatican manuscript of Cicero’s 
orations omits certain passages, found in other manuscripts, of 28, 56, 84, 
112, and 140 letters. These were evidently omitted by the scribe of the 
Vaticanus and not interpolated in the other manuscripts which contain 
them. The application which the author has made of this principle in his 
recently published Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts has done much to 
weaken our confidence in Griesbach’s canon: “brevior lectio potior.”’ 

It is clear that the new textual criticism will be conservative rather than 
skeptical, and that it will tend to substitute objective and mathematical 
tests for subjective methods. A better knowledge of the history of manu- 
scripts, a study of papyri, and of the stichometry of archetypes go to show 
that interpolations were not so frequently introduced as it has been some- 
times supposed, while a more exact acquaintance with the rhythmical 
practices of an author will reveal the questionable character of some of our 
accepted emendations. However, in spite of the author’s confidence in its 
value, the reviewer feels a bit skeptical about the free use of rhythmical 
principles in restoring a text, and will await with interest the application of 
this method in Professor Clark’s forthcoming volumes of Cicero. 

It is pleasant to find an unusually large proportion of American scholars, 
Dr. Loew, Miss Ballou, and Professors C. U. Clark and Shipley, men- 
tioned among those who have helped to bring about this advance in textual 
study. 

Those who, like the reviewer, had the good fortune to know Professor 
Ellis, will read with pleasure Professor Clark’s prefatory remarks on the 
genius for friendship which his predecessor had, and will agree heartily with 
the sympathetic appreciation which the lecturer gives of the services ren- 
dered to classical scholarship by Professor Ellis. But the finest tribute which 
the writer pays to the memory of his predecessor is to be found in the address 
itself, which exemplifies admirably the dictum upon which, as we are told 
(p. 4), Professor Ellis insisted most earnestly that “during the last thirty 
years all or nearly all the principal contributions to an enlarged knowledge 
of Greek and Latin authors have been based on an investigation of manu- 
scripts of a minute and laborious kind unknown before.” 

FrRaNK Frost ABBOTT 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Lexicon Plautinum. Edited by GonzaLEz Lopar. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, Vol. I, fasc. 7 averse” 1914. Pp. 577-672. Each 
fasc., M. 7.20. 


A detailed account of the purpose and plan of this lexicon was given in 
Vol. IV of this journal, so that we may confine our attention here to some of 
the points of interest in the fascicle before us. 

The articles which have most interested the reviewer are those on 
foras, hau (haud), and facio. The extent to which foras and forts are dis- 
tinguished from each other furnishes us with a delicate test of the vulgar 
element in the language of Plautus. Out of a total of about one hundred and 
forty instances of the use of foras there are only four cases in which foris 
would have been preferable, while in Petronius (cf. Segebade and Lom- 
matzsch) foras is used for forts in three out of six cases. Under hau, haud, 
on p. 668, the collection shows clearly the consonants before which haud is 
occasionally found. The longest articles are those on facio (42 columns) 
and on habeo (16 columns). The survey which the editor gives on p. 599 of 
the use of faxo with the simple future, the future perfect, and the subjunctive 
will be especially valuable to Plautine scholars. In contrast to facio it is 
surprising that fas is found only four times in all the plays of Plautus. Some 
commentators have taken exception to the use of forma in the epitaph of 
Scipio Barbatus with the meaning “personal appearance,” but the large 
number of cases in which Plautus has employed the word in this sense (cf. 
p. 631) shows that it was freely used with this force in the third century B.c. 
In the notice which appeared in this journal of fascc. 1-5 the reviewer 
regretted the fact that Professor Lodge had not included prosody in the 
scope of his plan. He is reminded of this omission now while reading the 
article on fio. The number before us shows all those excellencies in the way 
of completeness and accuracy which have characterized its predecessors. 


FRANK Frost ABBOTT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Aus Platos Werdezeit. Philologische Untersuchungen. Von Max 
PoHLENZ. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1913. Pp. 
427. 


This is an excellent book. It is not wholly free from the prevailing 
vice of our philology, the endeavor to prove more than the evidence war- 
rants, but it rarely if ever misquotes, misconstrues, or grossly misinter- 
prets particular passages of the Platonic text. 

An interesting introduction discusses the origin of the related dialogue 
form as we have it first in the Charmides, and later in the Symposium, 
Phaedo, Theaetetus, Parmenides, and Republic. It is Plato’s modification 
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of the memoir style known to his readers in such works as Ion of Chios’ 
ἐπιδημάι. Plato substitutes Socrates or another for himself in this Icher- 
zahlung, because the dialogues are typically true composite dramatic pictures, 
not literal historical reproductions of particular conversations. The literary 
public of Athens understood this, and would not have made Ivo Brun’s mis- 
take of attributing to Socrates the ideas of which Plato makes him the 
mouthpiece. They were accustomed not only to memoirs but to the debates 
of tragedy, comedy, history, and the courtroom. The title, Πλάτωνος 
Λάχης, told them that they were reading a work of art. And they would no 
more attribute to Socrates the metaphysics of the Phaedo than they would 
credit him with the favorite Xenophontic notions of Hevodavros Olxovo- 
puxds. In this repudiation of Brun’s suggestion Professor Pohlens does 
not seem to be aware of the extension of Brun’s principle to practically the 
entire Platonic philosophy by Professor Taylor in his Varia Socratica and 
Professor Burnet in his edition of the Phaedo and his recently published 
Greek Philosophy from Thales to Plato. 

The remainder of the volume discusses in sequence the Apology, Laches, 
Charmides, Lesser Hippias, Protagoras, Gorgias, Meno, the “first edition of 
the Republic,” the Menezenus, Phaedo, Phaedrus, Lysis, and Symposium. 
A concluding chapter sums up the results of the investigation with the title 
of the whole, Aus Platos Werdezett. 

The analyses are in the main sound. Space fails here to discuss either 
the instances of what seem to me overpressure of the evidence by the method, 
or the coincidences with my Unity of Plato’s Thought. Professor Pohlens 
does not quote English writers and does not trouble his readers with explicit 
mention of ‘“‘was ich Mannern wie Bonitz, Gomperz, Rader, Ritter, ver- 
danke, oder wo ich von ihnen abweiche.’’ I will merely enumerate some of 
his results and indicate a few of my doubts. 

The first group of dialogues includes the Apology, Laches, Charmides, 
Lesser Hippias, and Protagoras. The Protagoras is conceivable only as a 
parallel to the Hippias and a continuation of the Laches. None of these 
dialogues was composed before the death of Socrates, for all discuss his 
personality and teaching in a way that would be unseemly in his lifetime. 
The fallacies of the Hippias are intentional, and the correction of one of 
them in the Protagoras is meant to assure the reader of this and at the same 
time to compliment Protagoras at the expense of Hippias. With the prob- 
lem of the second half of the Protagoras and its relation to the Gorgias, 
Pohlens deals less successfully. He assumes a great advance in Plato’s 
psychology between the Protagoras and the Republic, and a fundamental 
change of attitude toward hedonistic utilitarianism between the Protagoras 
and the Gorgias. This is of course to overlook the Laws, as I have shown in 
Unity, etc., and repeated in the article on “Plato’s Laws” (Classical Phi- 
lology, LX, 364). Pohlens pronounces the seventh epistle genuine and the 
greater Htppias spurious for reasons which I cannot stop to discuss. The 
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Gorgias and the Meno, he thinks, mark a crisis in Plato’s spiritual life, due 
to the renunciation of political action described in the seventh epistle, and 
to doubts as to the possibility of knowledge, provoked partly perhaps by the 
realization of his error in the Protagoras. The Gorgias may be dated about 
394, or if intended as an answer to Polycrates, about 391. ‘The somewhat 
later Meno softens the harsh judgment of the Gorgias on Athenian statesmen, 
and in 95C acknowledges Gorgias’ reply to the criticisms of the dialogue that 
bears hisname. This kind of reasoning is, in my opinion, never safe. I will 
give but one illustration: Pohlenz finds in the statement, 88B, that courage 
is harmful—ei μὴ ἔστι φρόνησις ἡ ἀνδρεία ἀλλ᾽ οἷον θάρρος t—an incon- 
sistency with Protagoras 351A ff., where ἀνδρεία ἄνευ νοῦ is pronounced 
impossible and ἀνδρεία is sharply opposed to θάρσος. But this is pressing 
the words of the Meno unfairly. They only mean: “If we take ἀνδρεία in 
᾿ the sense of mere θάρσος and leave out the qualification dpdvipos.” Plato, 
as he tells us in Laches 197DE and elsewhere, does not care for sophistic or 
Prodicean nicety in the discrimination of synonym except where it is required 
by the argument; provided the meaning is clear he is always ready to fall 
back upon the broad common-sense application of words. In Laches 196E 
it is regarded as a paradox—pydevos θηρίον ἀποδέχεσθαι ἀνδρείαν---πα in 
Laws 963E, Plato does not shrink from saying ἄνευ γὰρ λόγον καὶ φύσει 
γίγνεται ἀνδρεία ψυχή. The assumption of an earlier edition enables Pohlenz 
to dispose of the vexed problem of the relation between the Republic and 
the Busiris of Isocrates and the Ecclesvazousae of Aristophanes. This earlier 
edition, he thinks, was not the first four books of the extant work, but an 
independent treatise. The summary at the beginning of the Timaeus refers 
to this and not to the Republic as we haveit. The first book of the Republic 
is proved earlier than the others by Sprachstatistik, but its relation to the 
whole precludes the supposition that it was ever designed for an independent 
dialogue. Pohlenz’ rendering of τὸ τῆς καθεστηκυίας ἀρχῆς συμφέρον by “ Die 
soziale Gerechtigkeit”’ (social justice?) startles an American. The Phaedo 
marks further development of the advance on the Socratic point of view and 
the new confidence in philosophy won in the Meno. The Phaedrus and the 
Symposium are both programs of the Academy. The Phaedrus, the earlier, 
is the first recognition of-the importance in the soul’s life of irrational feeling, 
of the Socratic Eros which the earlier Jon treated with irony. The Lysis 
- follows the Phaedrus. In spite of von Arnim’s sensible protest, Pohlenz 
still believes that the Symposium in defining love as a daemon contradicts 
and corrects the words of the Phaedrus 242K, θεὸς 7 τι θεῖον 6 Ἔρως. In 
abstaining from further criticism on such points I do not renounce my con- 
viction that every attempt hitherto to date the Platonic dialogues by con- 
tradictions and developments in the thought betrays its author at once into 
misinterpretations of the text, or false parallels. 
PavuL SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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The Beneventan Script: A History of the South Itahan Minuscule. 
By E. A. Lorw. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. 8vo, pp. 
20+384, 9 facsimiles. Cloth, 21s. net; with morocco back, 
258. net. 


Palaeography has been a very uncertain science. It is still a somewhat 
uncertain science, despite the diligence and learning of its valiant devotees 
since the time of Mabillon. Too many conclusions have been based on 
rash assumptions or faulty and limited observation, and have been repeated 
from handbook to handbook, since the welcome era of handbooks was 
ushered in, and even since photography and its dependent processes have 
done so much to assist the acquisition of a general knowledge of the subject. 
What has been more needed than anything else is a thorough historical 
study and exposition of the writing of individual centers and regions, even 
down to the matters of abbreviation, punctuation, and spelling, which the 
ordinary student who turns to palaeography as a subsidiary to the study 
of text-tradition usually disregards, often much to the detriment of his 
own proper work. 

A few noteworthy contributions have been made in recent times to such 
foundation studies of individual types of script. Outstanding among them 
is Dr. Loew’s Studia palaeographica, published not long ago. The present 
dignified volume is the ripened product of which that was the first fruits. 
At last we have a competent treatise on an important ‘“‘hand” by a thor- 
oughly trustworthy scholar who has already proved his ability. The Car- 
negie Institution of Washington (as well as Mr. James Loeb) deserves the 
especial gratitude of American scholars for having made possible the pro- 
tracted studies that Dr. Loew has carried on in Europe during these many 
years, and it is to be hoped that their fruitful benefactions may be continued. 
Unfortunately no purely academic foundations in this country appear to 
be so constituted that they can support investigations of such extent and of 
such character, though many would be glad to do so. 

To essay in detail the enumeration of the facts that Dr. Loew has added 
to our knowledge of the Beneventan script, and of the corrections that he has 
made in the statements put forward by others, would transcend the limits 
of function and space of this periodical. They are many and noteworthy. 
They have antiquated the treatment of this subject in our latest and best 
general handbooks of palaeography, and even the special treatises of Cas- 
sinese scholarship must yield in honor to the newcomer from the West. That 
is of course one of the proper moral disciplines of learning, for the senior to 
be corrected by the junior, the teacher by the pupil. 

A few scattered remarks may be permitted from the standpoint, not 
of a palaeographer, but of an interested observer and a student of text- 
tradition. It is much to be hoped that the title ‘“Beneventan,” which 
Traube ultimately adopted and Dr. Loew supports by argument, may 
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finally displace the less accurate and reasonable and often, indeed, mislead- 
ing appellation “‘Langobardic”’ or ‘‘ Lombardic,’”’ which appears now to be 
its only real rival. Dr. Loew’s Studia palaeographica, and his forthcoming 
collection of plates, to both of which he not infrequently has occasion to 
refer in the text, might well have been mentioned with bibliographical 
detail in the Preface. The study of the beginner would have been much 
assisted by the use of more special types for individual letters, abbrevia- 
tions, and signs, especially as the facsimile plates are limited in number 
and content. At all events, specific reference for individual points to the 
plates that are given would often have been a convenience. And the lack 
of more plates is to be deprecated. When a book costs as much as this 
does, most readers simply will be unable to purchase in addition the more 
expensive plates of the Scriptura Beneventana. The ideal handbook would 
be one reasonably complete in itself for the purposes of the ordinary student. 
Dr. Loew well describes the differences between Beneventan and Visigothic 
in his argument against the possibility of the former being derived from the 
latter. A welcome supplement would have been a more formal and con- 
nected statement of the differences between the Beneventan and the hands 
in vogue in northern Italy before the Carolingian influence prevailed there. 
The summary of the typical characteristics of the Beneventan script on 
pp. 93-94, where only four are mentioned, does not agree with the later 
reference (p. 99), where five is stated as the number. A somewhat different 
schedule is given on p. 302! On punctuation to indicate voice-inflection in 
oral reading it might well be noted that the ordinary Italian does not always 
use the inflections traditional in English, and very likely his mediaeval 
forbear did not. The accent on the last syllable of certain words (in more 
than only Beneventan MSS) appears not merely to designate them as 
‘foreign words,” (p. 276) but to be a real stress-accent-mark. It does not 
seem to the writer of this note that Pertz said anything different from Dr. 
Loew on the matter of the position of the hyphen (p. 278 and n. 5), nor did 
Mabillon say, as Dr. Loew asserts (p. 315 and n. 1), that in dating a MS 
‘‘the general impression should be the first guide.” He said that one is not 
to trust to the style of writing alone, nor to any one single item of observa- 
tion, but is to take everything available into consideration. Beneventan 
scribes indeed preferred the spellings michi and nichil, but surely not every 
scribe who so spelled was Beneventan or under Beneventan influence, as 
Dr. Loew’s form of statement (p. 283) would seem to imply. How can 
it be safe to attempt to date undated MSS within so limited a period as 
thirty years? To say nothing of other considerations, such as the transfer 
of monastic writers from one place to another, an old man and a young one 
may easily be writing at the same place and time hands fully half a century 
removed from one another in style. The contemporaneous hands of the 
present critic and of his father, both facile users of the pen, were palaeographi- 
cally judged a full century or more apart. It is to be regretted that a book 
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otherwise so complete does not include a chapter on the ornamentation of 
Beneventan MSS, even though the omission is due to the near approach to 
publication of a special study of the theme by another writer. A more 
lamentable defect is the absence of an index of subjects. There is, to be 
sure, a reasonably analytic table of contents, but this is far from sufficing. 
The treatise contains much unavoidable repetition and scattering of discus- 
sion (and some that was doubtless due to the period of time over which the 
composition was possibly extended), and in the absence of an index the 
consulting reader will probably miss something that he is searching for. 
Even the composition of an index would probably have led the author to 
certain condensation and reconciliation of statements. There is, to be sure, 
an admirable hand-list of Beneventan MSS, an index of MSS, and a con- 
densed index of authorities cited. The list of Beneventan MSS, complete 
as far as the author’s knowledge goes, will be hailed with loud acclaim. 
Traube’s life, prematurely shortened, is remarkably prolonged in the 
excellent work of his devoted pupils, among whom Dr. Loew stands pre- 
eminent. We heartily wish him length of days and favor of fortune for the 
continuation of the special studies in which he is so successfully launched. 


E. T. M. 


Studies in the Odyssey. By J. A. Κα. THompson. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1914. Pp. xii+250. $2.50. 


This book, written under the direction and guidance of Miss Jane 
Harrison and Professor Gilbert Murray, deals with the origin and growth 
of those traditions which found final expression in the Odyssey. The Min- 
yans of Boeotia created the character of Odysseus whose maternal grand- 
father was Αὐτόλυκος, Very Wolf, a wolf-god of Parnassus. The name of 
Odysseus was originally "OAvoceds, the stem of which is lukos, and so accord- 
ingly Odysseus and his grandfather were originally one, and the hero of the 
Odyssey was at one time a wolf. The traits of a wolf are the shifty traits of 
Odysseus: ‘‘So Odysseus the Shifty Lad of Greek mythology is also the 
Wolf.” The cunning attributes of Hermes were those of Odysseus: ‘‘Odys- 
seus was originally a mere double of Autolykos, who again was a double of 
Hermes.” The hero was also the sun-god: ‘The sojourn with Kalypso may 
represent the periodic disappearance or obscuration of the god, and thus 
represents the winter feebleness of the sun.’’ ‘‘Herakles is also the Daimon 
of the Sun-year, hence the substantial identity of Odysseus and Herakles.”’ 
‘The arrows shot by Odysseus are the rays of the sun, and the bow is proper 
to him in just the same way it is proper to Apollo, because it is the weapon 
of the sun who shoots his rays from afar.” 

The Odysseus legend, starting from Boeotia, moved to Arcadia, where it 
took to itself the Penelope legend. Penelope was originally a duck, πηνέλοψ, 
the divine Penelops of Arne in Arcadia. ‘‘Penelope is in essence the same as 
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Artemis and both alike are at bottom Fertility Spirits.”” Penelope also 
represents the moon: “If Odysseus is the Young King and the Sun Bride- 
groom, Penelope must be the Moon Bride.’”’ When the Minyans came into 
Arcadia they found a new divinity, Penelope, whose marriage with Odysseus 
is a symbol of the union of the native settlers and the invaders. This 
Minyan Odyssey was substantially the same as the present ᾿Αλκίνου ἀπόλογοι, 
to which was added in Arcadia the saga of Penelope and her wooers along 
with the return and vengeance of her husband. The tradition next moves to 
Ithaca and ‘‘the Odyssey is the saga crystallized at the moment when Odys- 
seus had become king in Ithaca, and had brought with him Penelope and her 
Suitors, and all the Boeotian and all the Arcadian myths and traditions of 
which he is the center.”” With the movement of the Ionians to the Aegean 
these traditions passed eastward and became at home in Delos where they 
were sung by choruses in honor of Apollo. The technical name for their 
production was φωνῇ ὁμηρεῦσαι, from which came the word ὅμηρος, mean- 
ing & singer or interpreter; then there arose a guild who called themselves 
“Opunpida. Homer was the assumed ancestor of this guild. Homer then 
was the name of the head of the Delian singers, a personification of the 
tribal dance. As often as there was a new leader or head of these singers 
there would be a new Homer, hence a different Homer at different times, 
and so accordingly we have a Homer from Chios, a Homer from Smyrna, 
a Homer from Colophon, and so with the other assumed birthplaces of 
the poet. 

‘“The God, Poet, and King are derived from one primitive figure, the 
leader of the tribal magic-making dance. The Delian Apollo and Homer 
were in origin identical.’’ 

The Odyssey acquired the broad outlines of its present form at the Delian 
Festival, then it passed over to Athens where it received its final form, and 
thereafter recited at the Panathenaea became an especial Athenian possession. 

The Odyssey is a traditional poem, and the saga which started in Minyan 
Boeotia, after having lived for many centuries and having journeyed far, 
took a permanent home in Athens near the place of its birth. Homer is 
only the ritual name proceeding from the chorus of Delian Maidens who 
sang the hymn φωνῇ ὁμηρεῦσαι. 

Mr. Thompson is a critic of ability, wide reading, and unrestrained imagi- 
nation, but he has for the most part based his arguments on false or contra- 
dictory premises. His assumption that Homer was the peculiar possession 
of Athens I have already discussed (CP, VI, 419 ff., and IX, 395 ff.). The 
statement that Hector was a Theban hero seems to me in the light of Hesiod 
and Pindar impossible (AJP, XXXV, 309 ff.). 

The two chief supports of his theory are that the Odyssey is an expurgated 
poem and a traditional poem as well, but these two theories are mutually 
contradictory. Mr. Thompson argues (p. 11), that ‘“‘Homer has no trace 
of the jealousy of the gods which is something like a dogma for the rest of 
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Greek literature, yet Herodotus and the Attic tragedians are no less conscious 
than Homer of the limitations of humanity, and they believe in the divine 
jealousy.”” From this he argues that the belief in divine jealousy has been 
expurgated from Homer. Again, while arguing that the Odyssey is a tradi- - 
tional poem, he says that it was the audience rather than the bard that chose 
the subject and its treatment. ‘‘Indeed the bard was more dependent upon 
his hearers than they were upon him, he had no other public, no appeal 
to a different tribunal or to posterity. Therefore the poet’s matter was given 
him.”” His audience which gave him his theine and his matter believed 
in the envy of the gods; then why did he expurgate it from tradition, a 
tradition with which the audience was already familiar and in which the 
audience believed? A sovereign genius might so overtop the mass as to 
doubt the envy of the gods and to ignore it in his poetry, but a mere purveyor 
of tradition could only echo the beliefs of his audience, and that audience 
believed in the envy of the gods, hence the Odyssey cannot be both an 
expurgated and a traditional poem. 

Mr. Thompson takes it for an axiom that the chief characters of the 
Odyssey were originally gods, and it is well known that in later ages some 
of them were honored with shrines and offerings. 

We know that Alexander of Macedon was a man who later received 
divine honors, and we know that the Roman emperors were originally men, 
and so were the saints and apostles. The fact that there are many shrines 
and temples named in honor of St. Paul does not prove that he was once a god. 

The fact that we have such convincing evidence of divine honors paid 
to historical characters warrants the assumption that a similar thing took 
place at an earlier age. 

How flat the promise of Calypso to make Odysseus divine, if the hearers 
of the poem had already regarded him as a god! 

With the knowledge of the promise of Calypso and the history of 
Alexander in mind, I think it far more likely that Odysseus was a human ruler 
with a human wife than that he was once a divine wolf howling along the 
snows of Parnassus and she a divine duck quacking along the waters of Arne. 


JoHn A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Les prétres danseurs de Rome. Etude sur la Corporation sacerdotale 
des Saliens. By René Cririuui. Paris: Geuthner, 1913. 
Pp. xi+187. Fr. 7.50. 


The hypothesis which the author of this work undertakes to prove is 
well summarized in an introductory note by J. Toutain, and is that the Salii 
were established to guard the talisman shields (ancilia), the symbols of Mars; 
that their establishinent coincides with the introduction of metallurgy 
into Italy; that their dances are probably derived from the magic ones of 
Cretan metal-workers (of which a reminiscence is to be seen in the legend of 
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the Curetes); and that the essential act of the rite, the sound made by beating 
upon the shields, was intended to dispel evil and hostile influences. 

The discussion is introduced by a bibliography (in which one misses any 
reference to Marquardt’s Rémische Staatsverwaltung or Wissowa’s Religion 
und Kultus der Rémer) and an account of the sources, literary, epigraphic, 
iconographic, and numismatic, the first two groups of which are given in full 
in appendices. Chap. i deals with the fall of the ancile and the institution of 
the Salii, Cirilli believing that archaeological evidence shows the form of 
the shield to have originated in the realm of the Aegean civilization. The 
history of the two Roman colleges of the Salii and their membership, so far as 
we know it, is treated in a somewhat desultory and unsatisfactory manner. 
To the priestly prosopographia as here given additions might be made from 
A. Klose’s Rémische Priesterfasten and G. Howe’s Fasti Sacerdotum P.R. 
publicorum aetatis imperatoriae. Election to the college, the number of 
priests, their officers, buildings, and slaves; their garments, head dress 
(in which Cirilli detects strong likenesses to that of the Aegean civilization), 
and armor are described in detail. Less satisfactory is the chapter on ritual, 
and the attempts to connect with the dance of the Salii some hard and ill- 
explained words in Festus and Varro are unconvincing. From this same 
defect the section on sacrifices also suffers, and distinction is not carefully 
drawn between sacrifices in general and those of the Salii in particular. The 
explanation of the scanty fragments of the Carmina Saliarium adds nothing 
new, and the few pages devoted to it contrast unfavorably with the ample 
material of Maurenbrecher, of whose work, though mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy, little or no use appears to have been made. In trying to reconstruct 
the sacred calendar of the college, the writer at times oversteps the 
evidence, as in his discussion of the word molucrum and his suggestion 
(p. 134) that the Salii took part in the ceremony of the Argei. Finally, 
it was from Crete, according to Cirilli, that the bronze civilization came to 
Italy, perhaps conveyed thither by guilds of metal-workers who brought 
with them their ritual dances, which, though rededicated to Italic divinities, 
still retained their original magic purpose. It is the comparison of the Cretan 
with the Roman institution which has evidently had chief interest for the 
author, and it is in this theory, whether right or wrong, rather than in the 
presentation of more familiar and undisputed facts that the suggestiveness 
of his book lies. As to his main contention, however, one should perhaps 
suspend judgment until a connection between early Italian and Cretan 
(not merely Aegean) civilization has been more strikingly revealed in other 
instances also, for this is a field in which cumulative rather than isolated 
evidence is needed. 

One regrets to notice an abundance of typographical errors and incorrect 
or incomplete references, and the author’s habit of making a separate para- 


graph of each sentence merits decided protest. 
ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
UNIvErsiry oF ILLINOIS 
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Sull Autenticitd dell’ Idillio VIII di Teocrito. Nota di Auausto 
Rostaani. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1913. Pp. 44. (Estr. 
dagli Att: della R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, Vol. 
XLVIIT.) 


This is one of the most interesting studies of Theocritus which have 
been published in recent years. It defends the authenticity of the Eighth 
Idyli—a matter which has been much discussed ever since the days of Valcke- 
naer—and examines the various metrical and linguistic difficulties which 
have been found in it. To be sure, some of these linguistic considerations 
should never have been urged—in dealing with an artificial dialect—but 
they have all been taken seriously, and it is perhaps well to have them set 
forth and refuted in detail. A more important section of the article is that 
which insists on the organic unity of the poem. This is very skilfully written, 
and while it may not meet with universal acceptance, it will at least com- 
mand universal respect, and give the youthful author a permanent place in 
the “‘literature” of his subject. Dr. Rostagni holds that nothing has been 
lost between lines 52 and 53, but that the strophe 57-60 should be omitted. 


W. P. Musrarp 
Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY 


L. Annaei Senecae ad Lucilium epistolarum moralium quae super- 
sunt iterum edidit Otto Hense. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. 
Pp. xxxii+634. 


It is significant that Professor Hense, after an interval of sixteen years, 
has published a second edition of the Letters. So much has been done for 
Seneca within that time that the book is welcome as embodying the most 
important results of the work on the text. We have recently seen the 
authoritative biography of Seneca (Waltz), the first really negotiable college 
edition of the Letters in English (Summers), a book of selections from his 
prose works (Ball), a thoroughly modern translation of the work on Natural 
Science (Clark and Geikie), a volume on Roman Stotcism which places Seneca 
accurately in the field of ancient philosophy (Arnold), and several essays on 
Seneca’s relation to public life. 

At the close of Hense’s preface there is a two-page list of further works 
on Seneca’s prose (since 1898), dealing mostly with problems of the text, 
but, we regret to find, not including the editions of Ball or Summers, or the 
Life by Waltz. Perhaps the frequent emendations of the English edition 
so frightened the Teubnerian editor as to prevent him from citing this book. 
If Hauck’s German edition is included, why not others of merit? Anew MS 
of the tenth or eleventh century, which is now under inspection by A. Bel- 
trami, is mentioned in the preface as soon destined to clarify portions of the 
text. The text of the first half of the Letters is greatly enriched by the addi- 
tion of many readings from a new collation of P and b. New conjectures 
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appear, by Brakman, Hauck, and Kronenberg. Many of these are sug- 
gestive, especially that put forward by Kronenberg on the vexed passage 
Ep. 20. 2. 

The second edition is wholesomely conservative, culling the best from 
the brilliant but unwarranted guesses of Lipsius, Fickert, and other scholars 
of distinction. In 92.35 the editor has improved in this respect on the 1898 
volume, doing away with esse and thus arriving more nearly at the MS 
secundis (dis) cinzisset. In 33.2 he has expunged durus, his previous con- 
jecture. In 40.9 he has had the courage to retain qui itaque, with which 
many editors have toyed. 

He has made many improvements: for example, in 47.5, by the addition 
of Rossbach’s toro after forum; in 58.10, sed quaedam animam habent for the 
more awkward sed sunt quaedam quae, thus matching the sed quaedam of four 
lines below; and in 97. 18, secura esse non possunt, adding esse on good author- 
ity. In 74.14, his suspicion that non incredibile is correct leads him to 
insert it in the body of the text. 

Misprints are rare. We note tristitae for iristitiae, 59.2; parternae for 
paternae, 57.9; and nan for non, 96.72. I doubt that cogita (for cogtto) is 
a misprint, as W. Gemoll maintains in his review (Woch. f. kl. Phil., June 29, 
1914). Weshould like to see uniformity wherever possible in the spelling of 
sed, audacter, and a few other cases of a similar kind. 

But these are minor details. It is unreasonable to expect, with the 
reviewer above named, that the testimonia beneath the text should be 
indefinitely multiplied. ‘There are so many sources for Seneca’s rapid-fire 
expressions, hastily ransacked from a facile memory, that it would be 
impossible to make them complete without publishing an edition with full 
commentaries. The book is welcome to those who value Seneca’s prose and 
above all the Letters, which are the most representative specimens of that 
prose. 

RicHarD M. GUMMERE 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Bettrdge zur lateinischen Syntax. Von W.A. BAnrens. (Sonderab- 
druck aus Philologus, Supplementband XII, zweites Heft.) 
Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1912. Pp. 320. 
M. 9. 

Bahrens’ studies are a most important contribution to our knowledge 
of Latin syntax. They are in part a protest against the tendency of editors 
to “standardize” the syntax of the texts they are editing. At the same 
time they reveal another danger of the practice of many editors who seek to 
avoid the tiresome and expensive task of examining a large number of MSS 
by selecting, more or less at haphazard, a MS or a group of MSS to serve as 
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the basis of their text. A late or out-of-the-way MS may be the sole pre- 
server of the tradition at many points. Erratic syntax has discredited 
many a MS, and yet this very fact may be its strongest claim to consideration. 
Only a systematic study of all the MSS in their relationship can determine 
whether a given MS has transmitted a genuine tradition or not. In this 
connection the importance of establishing the Uberlieferungsgeschichte be- 
“comes obvious. Even when certain syntactical vagaries have been proven 
for the archetype, there still remains the question whether they may not be a 
reflection of the syntactical usage of the time and the locality of that arche- 
type rather than of the actual usage of the author. For answering this 
question Bahrens’ work furnishes valuable material as well as valuable sug- 
gestions for further investigation along the same line, though some of his 
1,200 examples may be regarded as questionable, and though many of the 
points are discussed in only a cursory manner. 

It is difficult to give, in a short review, an adequate impression of the 
wide range of the author’s investigations and the immense labor involved, 
especially as the arrangement is of necessity somewhat confused—a con- 
fusion which is increased by the fact that the author himself has been tare- 
less in indicating his scheme of subdivision; e.g., III is repeated from p. 321 
(89) on p. 379 (147); the numeral on p. 402 (170) should be V instead of 
IIII; the remaining headings are not numbered in the text though the num- 
bers are given in the table of contents; index letters to indicate subdivisions 
are also omitted here and there. 

About half the space is devoted to ἀπὸ κοινοῦ and related constructions. 
Bahrens points out that philology as well as philosophy has suffered from 
Spekulativismus; many readings have been rejected on strictly logical 
grounds, the psychological aspect being disregarded; sometimes the usage 
of the editor’s own language influences his decision. Often a construction is 
rejected because the editor is unfamiliar with the Sprachgebrauch of any 
author but his own and he therefore condemns a usage because he finds no 
parallel for it. A long list of passages, beginning with Cato, is given where 
a preposition belonging to two words is expressed only with the second; 
the editors, however, almost invariably have inserted a preposition with the 
first member; similarly with conjunctions, adverbs, etc. Instances where 
the reverse process has taken place are illustrated. 

In chap. ii (“Uber verwandte Konstruktionen”) Bahrens discusses 
other cases where a preposition may be omitted and instances where the 
second part of such combinations as tam... . quam, magis ... . quam, 
ut... . ita, etc., is lacking. Chap. iii (‘‘Andere Ellipsen’’) deals with 
the ellipsis of ut after a ne-clause, of demonstratives, of posse, etc.; especially 
interesting is the use of quam=quam ut after a comparative idea. Bahrens 
gives an example each from Tacitus, Livy, and Velleius and two from Seneca 
and a number from late Latin writers. Additional passages are cited where 
quam=quam quod, quam δἰ, nisi=nisi δὶ, etc. 
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Chap. iv (“Ejiniges tiber Wortstellung im Lateinischen’’) deals with 
cases where ef, etiam, quoque, autem, sed, etc., seem to be misplaced; chap. v 
(“Ober einige Pleonasmen’”’) with certain pleonastic uses of prepositions and 
conjunctions. Chap. vi illustrates the use of illi for tllic, and chap. vii is a 
discussion of the construction xara σύνεσιν. Chap. viii (‘Uber einige soge- 
nannte Grazismen’’) deals especially with constructions that occur in late 
Latin, e.g., uf with the infinitive in O.0., priusquam, tamquam, propter quod 
with the infinitive, the infinitive =imperative, and the ‘‘Greek dative.” 

The last chapter is very suggestive. Among the topics discussed or 
touched upon are: the use of the subjunctive in clauses containing a verb 
of necessity, possibility, will, and the like; the present and perfect sub- 
junctive in quotiens-clauses, in clauses introduced by magis quam, quantum, 
quando, sicul, δὲ, etc. Especially interesting are the examples where the 
indicative and the subjunctive are found side by side without any apparent 
difference in meaning. Béahrens rightly remarks that the study of the 
extent of the use of this “‘variatio’”’ would be an extremely profitable investi- 
gation. The book deserves a more elaborate Sach- und Wortindex than the 
author has provided. A second index gives a list of the passages discussed. 


CHARLES H. BEESON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Der Staat der alten Italiker. Untersuchungen iiber die urspriingliche 
Verfassung der Latiner, Osker, und Etrusker. Von A. RosEen- 
BERG. Berlin, 1913. Pp. 142. 


This book is an important and timely contribution to Roman consti- 
tutional history, and its arguments must be reckoned with even though they 
do not in every instance carry conviction. In the first chapter the author 
derives the Roman aedileship from Tusculum on the basis of Eph. Epig. 
ix. 680. His interpretation of the inscription is correct; however, this does 
not prove that the Tusculan institution was the source of the Roman. The 
position of the aedile of Furfo (CIL. i. 603) and of the Ostian praetores et 
aediles sacris faciundis, shows that village temple keepers (aediles) often 
acquired civil duties of importance in other Latian towns when those towns 
grew into large cities. In other words, the civil aedileship was probably an 
early Latin institution found in many towns besides Tusculum. 

The third chapter concludes from Oscan inscriptions that the early 
Italic censorship coincided with the regular duoviral magistracy of every 
quinquennium, i.e., that the quinquennalitas was the original censorial magis- 
tracy of Italy and that the separate censorship of Rome was therefore a new 
invention. His argument on this point seems to me convincing and of some 
importance. In chap. iv the author infers that the quattuorvirate of the 


1This fact first recorded by Taylor (Cults of Ostia, 1912, p. 18) has now been 
reiterated by Kornemann (Klio, 1914, p. 194) in a review of Rosenberg. 
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Romans was derived from the octovirate of the Sabines. Here it is difficult 
to accept his conclusions. We have every reason to think that the tribal 
groups and village communities of Latium developed the city-state system 
several centuries before the Sabine clans did. The division of labor and 
specialization of magisterial functions in Latin city-states could not possibly 
have awaited the development of intricate political organizations in Sabi- 
num. In the face of this patent fact a nicely schematized hypothesis can 
hardly serve as argument to the contrary. 

The chapter on the Etruscan magistracies is excellent and seems to prove 
that the magistrates of Etruscan cities were usually the zilay (a single officer 
corresponding to the “‘dictator”’ of Caere), the marniu (corresponding to the 
aedilis of Caere and the maro of Umbria), and the puréne (=quaestor, per- 
haps). The author seems to be correct in explaining the dictatorship of 
cities like Aricia, Lanuvium, and Nomentum as an old Etruscan institution. 

Enough has been said to show that the author has brought new material 
to the discussion of Rome’s constitutional forms; also that the discussion 


must be carried on farther. 
TENNEY FRANK 


Tendenz, Aufbau und Quellen der Schrift vom Erhabenen. Von 
HERMANN MutTSCHMANN. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 19138. Pp. 113. M. 2.60. 


Mutschmann seems to have taken his cue from a footnote in Otto’s 
Quaestiones selectae ad libellum qui est περὶ ὕψους spectantes: “Sunt qui 
Pseudo-Longinum Theodori Gadareni sectatorem fuisse coniecerint, id quod 
tamen nemo adhuc accuratius studuit demonstrare.” He divides his treat- 
ment into three parts corresponding to the three elements in the title. In 
the first (Tendenz), he presents the evidence for holding that the author of 
this treatise was opposed to Caecilius of Calacte in his rhetorical theory and 
that the contention between them did not grow out of mere whims of per- 
sonal taste but was due to a difference in point of view such as is found in the 
case of members of opposing schools. 

In the second part (Aufbau) he examines the structure of the treatise and 
shows that the author has mastered his material and arranged it in orderly 
fashion. He argues that the treatment of πάθος was déferred to a separate 
work because of its great importance and the limitations of space in the 
present work and that the apparent discrepancy between the summary at 
the end of the fifteenth chapter and the topics discussed in the preceding 
chapters is to be removed by making σύνθεσις τῶν ἐμφερομένων a sub- 
division under μεγαλοφροσύνη and by regarding the treatment of αὔξησις as 
a part of the digression on Plato and Demosthenes. 

In the third part (Quellen) he tries to show by comparisons based largely 
on the Anonymus Seguerianus (Cornutus) not only that the author was 
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a Theodorean but also that he took much of his material directly from 
Theodorus. This is the part of the work that is most open to criticism. 
Because of his eagerness to find support for this, his main thesis, Mutsch- 
mann occasionally goes astray in his interpretation and sometimes forms 
conclusions from insufficient evidence. Earlier in the work he emphasizes 
the fact that undoubtedly we have lost a large mass of rhetorical writings 
and utters a protest against the tendency in source criticism to attribute 
everything to the few authors of whom we have some knowledge. He 
should have applied this same principle with greater rigor to his own dis- 
cussion of the relation of Pseudo-Longinus to Theodorus, where he sometimes 
errs in regarding what seems to have been common stock of the rhetoricians 
of that period as the peculiar property of Theodorus. 

The book is of value as a supplement to the work of Otto and H. F. 
Miller in combating the modern tendency to find in Caecilius the chief, 
if not the only, source of this treatise. It also contains some points of inter- 
est in matters of interpretation, especially in the treatment of the author’s 
motivation of digressions. It leaves something to be desired in the way 
of a thorough and impartial discussion of the sources of this work. 


R. H. Tuxsy 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE : 


Die lateinische Ubersetzung der Didache kritisch und sprachlich unter- 
sucht. .... Von Leo WouHLEB. Studien zur Geschichte und 
Kultur des Altertums, siebenter Band, 1. Heft. Paderborn: 
Ferd. Schéningh, 1913. M. 6. 

This is an admirable study, by a pupil of Schmalz and Heer, of an inter- 
esting bit of Latin Christian translation. In 1721, the Benedictine scholar 
Petz published a fragment of a Doctrina Apostolorum— Viae duae sunt in 
saeculo, vitae et mortis, lucis et tenebrarum’’—from a Melk MS (saec. 
IX-X). It lay unnoted till after Bryennios’ discovery in 1883 of the Greek 
text of the Διδαχὴ τῶν δώδεκα ἀποστόλων; in 1900, it was supplemented by 
Schlecht’s find—the complete Latin version, in a Freising MS. Wohleb 
here gives us 8 critical commentary on the text; a very interesting discus- 
sion of the vocabulary and style of the work; a new edition, with a Greek 
original opposite, reconstructed when necessary; an appendix treating the 
verb alto and its compounds; and complete Latin-Greek and Greek-Latin 
concordances. 

There is only internal evidence to date the Doctrina; but its Latin is 
surprisingly good. Ἔν αἰσχύνῃ becomes ‘“‘cum pudore”; πρὸς τὸ δοῦναι, “δὰ 
reddendum; ἦλθεν. . .. καλέσαι, “uenit uf... . inuitaret”’; κυριότης; 
‘‘dominica’”’ (nom. pl. neut.); ὑψηλοί, ‘‘altiores’’; late translators would 
have been servile. The only bad slip is suo for evus. Interesting points 
are: the Egyptian order of the prohibitions in the Decalogue (adultery 
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before murder); the use of adolator (=tsoxpirns); affectatio (= bardxpeows) ; 
animosus (=tratus); de for ex (=éx); decipere de spe; loquela; 
murmuriosus; peremptor (=interfector); remunerator (=a lavish briber) : : 
tendiculum (= παγίς); uana superstitio (= εἰδωλολατρώλ); and zelus. Wohleb 
concludes that the translation is probably of the third century, and not 
African, but perhaps North Italian. Among stimulating discussions are 
those on ways of translating Greek participial constructions, and the use 
of ille, 1s, and ipse in rendering αὐτός. Wohleb does not seem to me to 
prove his case in decipere = se decipere (p. 37). Misprints are very few. 

It is a curious fact, not noted by Wohleb, that the clausulae of the first 
three chapters and the doxology are prevailingly (56 against 10) of the 
regular accentual type common from the fourth century on. Chaps. iv and v 
show a large majority of the irregular forms. 


C. U. Ciark 
New Haven, Conn. 


Andocidis orationes. Edidit Fripericus Buass. Editio quarta 
correctior, curavit C. ΕΗΒ. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. Pp. 
xxii+124. M. 1.80. 


This is a thorough revision of the third edition (1906) of Blass’s Teubner 
text of Andocides. Fuhr reprints Blass’s long preface, which contains an 
account of the MSS, a bibliography, and a discussion of the forms of words; 
he adds in brackets occasional statements of his own, and brings the bib- 
liography down to date. 

All our MSS of Speeches I and 11 of Andocides are derived from one, 
Crippsianus (A). For Speeches II and III we have also Ambrosianus (Q), 
a MS somewhat inferior to A. The simplicity of the critical apparatus and 
the comparatively few apparent corruptions in the manuscript tradition 
make the task of the editor less difficult than in the case of most of the 
orators, yet a considerable body of corrections and conjectures have been 
accumulating from the editions of Stephanus and Reiske on. The work of 
the editor is largely with these. Blass embodied many in the critical notes 
of his third edition. Fuhr has now enlarged these citations of corrections and 
conjectures, added some of his own, greatly enlarged the number of refer- 
ences to other Greek writers, and in many cases given more precise account 
of the indications of the MS where the reading is obscure. 

In the text Fuhr has in a considerable number of cases restored the MS 
reading as against a conjecture adopted by Blass; he has seldom adopted 
a conjecture that Blass rejected. His text is therefore closer to the MS 
tradition. In Speeches IIT and IV Fuhr gives somewhat less weight to Q as 
against A; in some fifteen instances he follows A where Blass took the read- 
ing of Q (iii. 7, 11, 12, 18, 18, 33, 34, 39; iv. 2, 8, 8, 18, 14, 22, 84). Ina few 
cases he corrects errors or oversights in Blass’s text; so the accent of ri, 
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1.4; βούλῃ for βούλει, i. 22; ἱππώς for ἱππεῖς, i. 45; the restoration of the 
clause τοὺς δὲ μένειν ἐν τῇ πόλει ἐάσαντες ἠτίμωσαν, i. 106; the addition of 
(ἄνδρες), iii. 6, where Blass would certainly have intended to insert it; the 
restoration of καί in ἅμα δὲ καί, iv. 10, omitted by Blass without comment. 
In a few cases where Blass inadvertently omitted the sign <), though in 
the critical note he referred to the addition of the word, Fuhr restores the 
sign: (δ, i. 85; <rp>, i. 88; καιζτοι, i. 94; (ἂνν, iv. 36. 

The editor ought to have given an index of abbreviations, and the lines 
of the text should have been numbered; to search through a long block of 
notes covering a whole section, when a reference by line would have shown 
the word at a glance, is a waste of time for the reader. 


CHARLES D. ADAMS 
DarTmouTH COLLEGE 


Historische attische Inschriften. Ausgewahlt und erklért von ERNst 
NACHMANSON, Privat Dozent in Upsala. Bonn: A. Marcus 
u. E. Weber’s Verlag, 1913. 

Griechische Inschriften als Illustrationen zu den Schulschriftstellern. 
Von Dr. ARTHUR LAUDIEN, Oberlehrer in Diisseldorf. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. 


Griechische Papyri aus Oxyrhynchos. Fir den Schulgebrauch aus- 
gewahit von Dr. ARTHUR LavUDIEN, Oberlebrer in Diisseldorf. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. 


Nachmanson’s book, one of the series of ‘‘ Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen 
und Ubungen,” contains 87 inscriptions illustrative of the history of Athens 
from the sixth century B.c. to the fourth century a.p. In a sense all epi- 
graphical documents are of value to the historian. It is inevitable that in 
a small selection many important documents should be omitted. It is 
gratifying, however, to see that the editor has found room for two important 
Proxeny decrees which are not in Hicks and Hill’s Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions. The decree in honor of Leonidas of Halicarnassos (CIA, IV, 1, p. 164, 
27c) which belongs here was no doubt omitted because of its incompleteness, 
but one may well wonder whether it would not have been more valuable to 
the student of Athenian history than the three-word inscription referring 
to colonists in Potidaea. The notes are largely devoted to the discussion of 
linguistic and textual matters to the exclusion of much-needed historical 
commentary. The citation of editions which refer to the literature on each 
document does not excuse the editor for passing over important historical 
problems without an attempt to elucidate them. For example the note on 
ἀνεὺ τοῦ δήμου τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίων in the decree relating to Chalkis (No. 9) is 
valueless if the student has not worked over the literature and is superfluous 
if he has. 
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The material in Dr. Laudien’s book illustrates Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Demosthenes, Plato’s Apology, and Sophocles’ Antigone. A 
few inscriptions are reproduced from photographs; the others are printed in 
excellent type without indication of restorations except in the case of the 
treaty between Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and Elis. The notes are very 
uneven. No literature is cited. 

The 46 selections from the Oxyrhynchus Papyri represent all the types of 
non-classical texts. The notes are brief, but offer adequate material for the 
understanding of the text. 


Rosert J. BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Dikatomata. Ausziige aus alexandrinischen Gesetzen und Verord- 
nungen in einem Papyrus des philologischen Seminars der 
Universitat Halle mit einem Anhang weiterer Papyri derselben 
Sammlung. Von der Grarca Hatensis. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1913. M. 20. 


This volume contains the text, translation, and commentary of a number 
of papyri obtained by the University of Halle through an organization of 
German universities which maintains an expert in Egypt for the purchase 
of Greek papyri. The literary fragments, of which there are five, are not 
remarkable. The non-literary documents are all from the Ptolemaic period 
and form a welcome addition to our list of Ptolemaic papyri which is, at best, 
none too great. The first of these, called Halensis I, is undoubtedly the 
most important single Greek papyrus of historical interest which has appeared 
since the publication of the Revenue Papyrus of Philadelphus. The two 
large fragments which make up the document contain eleven columns of 
text. Of the first column only the ends of the lines remain. The other ten 
columns are, on the whole, excellently preserved. 

Papyrus Halensis 1 is of the third century B.c., probably from the end of 
the reign of Philadelphus. It contains sixteen excerpts from the laws 
governing the city-state of Alexandria, its politikot nomon, or city ordinances. 
The unusual importance of this papyrus lies in the fact that we have had, 
heretofore, very little information as to the laws by which the three Greek 
city-states of Egypt were governed. Especially in the case of Alexandria 
it seemed hopeless to expect that any such information would come to light 
because of the climatic impossibility of the preservation of papyri in the 
Delta. This collection of Alexandrian laws, according to the conclusions of 
the editors, was copied for some lawyer of Apollinopolis in Upper Egypt. 
It seems to have been made for the purpose of presentation in court of 
dikatomata, or legal citations and proofs, as the need for them might arise in 
future cases. This is the conclusion to which the editors have come, although 
they advance it with the caution that other explanations of the purpose of 
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the collection might be advanced. There are sixteen paragraphs of Alex- 
andrian civic law presented to us in Halensis I. The bare recital of these 
will disclose their vital significance to special students of ancient law and 
their great interest to the general student of ancient social conditions. They 
are: (1) forms and procedure in cases arising from charges of false testi- 
mony; (2) ordinances governing owners of abutting property in matters of 
building, planting trees, digging and cleaning irrigation ditches; (3) laws 
of a general nature relating to charges of assault and battery; (4) privileges 
before the courts of officials sent out from Alexandria in the king’s service 
and their clients; (5) royal ordinances (prostagmata) regarding the quarter- 
ing of troops, with special mention of Arsinoe and Apollinopolis in Upper 
Egypt; (6-10) punishments in particular forms of assault and battery; 
(11) form of oath, apparently for witnesses in court; (12) law forbidding 
enslavement of Alexandrian citizens; (13) form of summonsing witnesses and 
of giving testimony; (14) excerpts from law of mortgage (unfortunately 
brief and mutilated); (15) laws governing sale of land and houses; (16) 
order of the king (prostagma) granting exemption from the salt-tax to teach- 
ers, actors, and victors in the athletic contests of certain festivals. The com- 
mentary supplied by the editors is very complete. They have been able to 
support many conjectures already made by other editors of the papyri and 
definitely to disprove others. The relation of the Ptolemaic-Greek to the 
Attic law has received especial attention, as it deserved. The work of pub- 
lication and explanation has been carried out in the cleanest and most eff- 
cient manner. The editors are members of the Graeca Halensts, the group 
of able and well-known scholars now working in ancient archaeology, liter- 
ature, and history at Halle, with the addition of their former colleague, 
Professor Ulrich Wilcken, now of Bonn. The whole volume is character- 
ized by a fine scholarly reserve and the generous and broad-minded way in 
which suggestions and corrections of previous erroneous conclusions are 
made. This high tone, which has been maintained so consistently in the 
research in papyri, is due to the big personality of Professor Wilcken more 
than to any one other factor. 
W. L. WESTERMANN 


Die antiken Odyssee—Illustrationen in threr kunsthistorischen Entwick- 
lung. By Dr. Pain. Franz MUtuier. Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1913. Pp. 155. M. 6. 


The notable thing about this essay is its emphasis upon the development 
of Greek art. Three broad periods are marked off, viz., the archaic period, 
the fifth and fourth centuries, and the Hellenistic and Roman period. Under 
each of these are placed those subjects from the Odyssey which then make 
their first appearance in painting and sculpture, and the history of each sub- 
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ject is followed down to the end. The result is highly instructive as to the 
changing interests of successive epochs. 

The author’s acquaintance with the published material relating to his 
subject appears to be thorough and his comments on individual works are 
judicious. There are only nine illustrations, the book not being intended 
to supply the place of an atlas of pictures. 

F. B. T. 


Friedrich Libker’s Reallexikon des klassischen Altertums. Achte 
vollstindig umgearbeitete Auflage, herausgegeben von J. 
GEFFCKEN und E. ZIEBARTH. Leipzig-Berlin: Teubner, 1914. 
vii+1152 pp. M. 26 unbound; M. 28 bound. 


This belongs to a class of books that fall an easy prey to the super- 
critical or superficial critic; for no two epitomizers will work in the same way, 
and he is a fool, indeed, who cannot find among so many thousand articles 
at least an inclusion or an exclusion of some sort that he can censure without 
disclosing his own limitations. The reviewer has read a considerable part 
of the work, and judging it in the light of the editors’ purpose, has found it 
admirably done. It is really a first help for the ignorant, not, of course, for 
the wholly ignorant, but for the advanced student who lacks information 
about some specific point and wishes the best references to a full treatment 
or discussion of it. This new edition, indeed, departs radically from the 
plan of its predecessors, which were intended for less mature readers. 

The field of classical philology has been divided among competent 
specialists, who in their summaries have combined clarity with conciseness 
uncommonly well. Moreover, there is a gratifying absence of Teutonic 
bias and fuller attention is given to the researches of French, Italian, English, 
and American scholars than the reviewer has found in any similar work. 
In general, the matter has been brought so closely up to the date of publi- 
cation as even to note a forthcoming work. While the editors disclaim giving 
much attention to Orientalia, Christian literature, and the period after the 
sixth century of our era, adequate articles do appear in these fields. Archae- 
ology is well cared for, and although space has been wisely economized 
through the admission of no pictures, references are given to the representa- 
tions in art of mythological characters and scenes. Pertinent inscriptions 
are cited in 80 many connections that even a layman would appreciate the 
part the epigraphy plays in our studies. The numismatist will be particu- 
larly pleased to see the full use to which his subject has been put in historical 
and topographical articles. The eight plans inserted are useful but far from 
ornamental: something more presentable might have been offered, at least 
for Athens and Rome, without adding materially to the expense. The 
volume ends with tables of Greek and Roman weights and measures. 
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Naturally, where abbreviation has to be carried to an extreme, some 
difficulties will appear in the use of the book. A list of works referred to 
precedes the body of the lexicon. The chief trouble comes in a search for 
a particular man among the many grouped under one gentile name. Merely 
to print the initial number in heavier type would be an improvement, but 
even this would not help one to find Caligula under the cross-reference from 
that word. I notice also that Otho does not appear as a subject-title, 
although few would think of Salvius as the heading under which to find the 
biography of that emperor. For Alexander Severus you are directed to 
Severus, and from there to Valerius, but in vain. The reference should be 
to Aurelius 31. The information about Nesis should be made available by 
a cross-reference from that word to Aenaria. In general, however, this sort 
of defect does not appear. 

After reading many hundreds of articles, the reviewer has felt that the 
Greek side is better cared for than the Roman, although there is seldom any 
real neglect shown of the latter. See, however, the treatment of ‘“ Paro- 
dische Dichtung,’’ and under “ Malerei” the account given of the paintings 
that Italy has made known to us, such as the frescoes of Pompeii and the 
wall decorations of the Etruscan tombs, is insufficient. 

Lexica have been recently much under the reviewer’s suspicion, since 
he has found by personal experience that even the costly Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae can exhibit almost a score of mistakes in the space of two columns. 
But repeated testing gives this new work of reference a good record. On 
p. 736, above the plan, ‘Fair Harvard’ appears in German dress as Har- 
ward. Under Acerrae the ‘‘ff.”’ should be omitted after 472. The reference 
Caes. B.C. i. 18 is correct for the Lucretius of No. 11 but not for No. 12, 
where it again appears. Under Perusia the name of Frothingham’s book 
should be: Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia. On p. 998, 8.v. “‘Suessula,”’ 
348 f. should be 384 ff. In the fifth line of p. 1045, second column, ‘“‘ca. 70 
ha” needs correction. Under Valgius the reference should be changed to 
Tib. iv. 1. 180 f. | 

Libker’s Reallexikon would be a valuable help to an American student 
reviewing for his oral examination for the doctorate, as well as a book of 
reference for all occasions. In the latter character it is the writer's first 
choice to take with him when he has to spend many weeks far from a classical 
library. 

eg Warton Brooxs McDanie. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE ΠΡΟΘΥ͂ΡΟΝ IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF GREEK PLAYS 


By Kr.uey Rezs 


The conventional exterior scene of the Greek stage presented to 
the dramatists an almost insuperable obstacle when necessity arose 
for revealing to the spectator the interior of the house. The perma- 
nent stage-buildings were readily adaptable to the representation of 
the front of a palace, a tent, a temple, or ἃ private house. But no 
convenient machinery seems to have been devised for shifting the 
scene from the front of a building to the interior, or for presenting to 
the audience in easy fashion an inner room. It is true that the poets 
seldom have occasion to show an interior scene. In tragedy such 
cases are confined almost exclusively to situations where the corpse of 
8 murdered person is to be brought to the view of the actors and the 
audience, and to effect this does not involve, strictly speaking, a change 
of the scene from the front of the palace to the interior. The scene 
still portrays the palace front before which the chorus and the actors 
carry on the action. The poet is merely confronted with the necessity 
of arranging tableaux depicting an act committed on the inside, a 
necessity which was due, of course, to Greek feeling against having 
murder scenes enacted before the audience. But a different situation 
is found, for example, in the opening act of the Clouds. The time is 
night. Strepsiades soliloquizes‘as he tosses upon his bed; Pheidip- 
pides is sleeping under a roll of blankets; several slaves are snoring 
on mats on the floor. It is obvious that we have here represented a 
(CuassrcaL ΡΒ ΟΥΟΟΥ X, April, 1915} 117 
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scene which properly belongs within. The scene portrays an inner 
room, the bedchamber of Strepsiades. Scenes in tragedy where a 
corpse is suddenly revealed are not analogous. The main action in 
the latter is still represented as taking place before the house, while 
we get a glimpse of what is really happening, or has happened on the 
inside. It would be interesting to know just how the poets managed 
on each occasion to bring to view murdered characters, or the result 
of an act which the spectator was forbidden to witness. But we can 
only speculate on this point; our ancient authorities are in a some- 
what confused, or, possibly, corrupt, condition (see below, p. 134). 
What concerns us primarily in this study, however, is the question 
how scenes of action which properly belong in the interior of the 
house were staged by the Greek dramatists. 

In Plautus and Terence the space immediately before the door 
was the conventional place for exhibiting scenes which take place 
ordinarily inside the house. This spot (ante ianuam) in Plautus is 
carefully distinguished from the street, and is somewhat secluded and 
screened from the street.! In the Stichus the two sisters, Philumena 
and Pamphila, are seated upon a couch. In the midst of their 
conversation Antipho appears upon the street. He neither sees the 
women nor is he observed by them until he starts to go into the 
house. In the Astnaria a table and everything requisite for an 
entertainment is placed before the house of Cleaereta. Argyrippus, 
his father Demaenetus, and the courtesan Philenium take their places 
at the table and proceed to make merry at the feast. Artemona, the 
wife of Demaenetus, and the Parasite enter from the house of 
Demaenetus. Presently they proceed along the street toward the 
house of Cleaereta. Up to this point they have not seen what was 
going on there. The Parasite bids Artemona stop while he goes 
forward to survey the situation. He returns and says (vs. 878): 
‘‘possis, si forte accumbantem tuom virum conspexeris | cum corona 
amplexum amicam, si videas, cognoscere?” | Artemona. ‘Possum 
ecastor.”” They advance a bit, and then the Parasite points out 
Artemona’s husband carousing with his son’s mistress in the front of 
the house (cf. vs. 880). Artemona and the Parasite stand aside 
and overhear the conversation of the revelers. But the banqueters 

1 Lundstrdm, “ Aussen oder Innen,’’ Eranos, I (1896), 95 ff. 
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are unaware that they are being observed until the wife makes her 
appearance in their midst and drags her husband off home. The 
slaves of Callidamates, in the Mostellaria (vss. 904-52), had begun 
to knock on the door of Philolaches’ house when Tranio and Theu- 
ropides appear on the street from the house of Simo. The slaves 
are not seen by Tranio and Theuropides. After the departure of 
Tranio, they raise a disturbance at the door, and then for the first 
time the old man becomes aware of their presence. There is no sug- 
gestion in the context that they stand aside in the alley, according 
to Lorenz (see Commentary), nor even that they departed from the 
door. We must assume that they remained before the door. And 
yet they were evidently concealed from the view of Tranio and 
Theuropides. Toxilius in the Persea entertains his companions in 
the space before the door. He bids the slaves in the house bring out 
the couches and tables and make ready for the feast.' Dordalus 
appears on the street at vs. 777, but does not discover what is going on 
until vs. 787: ‘‘sed quid ego aspicio? | hoc vide, quae haec fabulast ? 
hic quidem pol potant. adgrediar.” A scene very similar to this 
one is found also in the Stichus 683 ff., where the two slaves, Stichus 
and Sangarinus, celebrate a feast with the courtesan, Stephanium, 
before the house of Pamphilus. 

The scene in the Truculentus in which Phronesium is confined to 
her bed on the pretense that she has given birth to 4 child was played 
in front of the door; she is neither seen nor heard by Stratophanes, who 
is on the street at vs. 482. The scenes in the Mostellaria 157-408 
were enacted in the somewhat secluded spot before the house, not on 
the street. At vs. 157 enter Philematium and Scapha with mirror 
and a box containing all articles requisite for a toilet. During the 
toilet scene that follows Philolaches sees everything that goes on 
and overhears their conversations but is not seen himself. Philo- 
laches finally breaks in upon them in vs. 292. Scapha is ordered 
into the house. Philolaches, who is now alone with Philematium, 
bids a servant bring water and a table. A couch is already on 
the scene (vs. 308). At this point Callidamates appears on the 
street in a drunken condition with Delphium. The distinction be- 
tween the street and the space before the house is strongly drawn in 

1 Cf. ves. 757, 758, 769. 
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this scene. When Callidamates was reeling and about to fall, Del- 
phium says (vs. 326): “cave modo, ne prius in via accumbas, | quam 
illi, ubi lectus est stratus concumbimus.” It is clear from the con- 
text that Delphium distinguishes between the place where she was 
upon the street and the place where the couch was set before the door. 

The presence of couches, tables, and other furniture in the 
above scenes indicates that the place where they were located repre- 
sented an imaginary interior. But it should be emphasized that 
the action really takes place in front of the door. Bethe! is obviously 
wrong in his contention that the toilet scene and the banquet in the 
Mostellaria could not have been enacted in front of the house, because 
Philolaches and Delphium were on the street, and, therefore, it must 
have taken place in a visible part of the interior. Philolaches stands 
aside while Philematium is busy with her toilet, but he is in a position 
where he not only hears everything that is said, but sees what is going 
on also (vs. 265). If the women were busy with the toilet inside the 
house, Philolaches would have to stand upon the stage between the 
women and the audience in order to see them. In this case the 
women would have seen him. But if the women are in front of the 
door facing the audience, Philolaches could easily stand anywhere 
behind them and see and hear without being seen himself.” 

The situation in the next scene, however, renders Bethe’s con- 
tention quite untenable. Tranio hurries back from the harbor with 
the announcement that Theuropides has returned. During the entire 
scene Tranio is on the outside in front of the house. He must have 
been here when he gives the command (vs. 371): “‘iube haec hinc 
omnia amolirier.”” Philematium bids the slaves take Callidamates 
inside (vs. 385): “abripite hunc intro.”’ “Intro” could only mean 
into the house.? Cf. the use of the word also in vss. 390, 391, 397 
and the expression ‘“‘intus cave muttire”’ (vs. 401). The phrase ‘‘in- 
tus potate”’ (vs. 393) is spoken in contrast to their former drinking 
in front of the house. Tranio had to get the intoxicated revelers out 
of the way and remove the banquet dishes in order to keep the old 
man in the dark as to what had been going on in his absence. 


1 Prolegomena, pp. 311 ff. 


3 See Lundstrém, p. 97. 
8 According to Bethe it means still farther into the house. 
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Finally, Philolaches brought out the key, and Tranio locked the door 
from the outside. The conclusion is inevitable that the banquet 
scene in the Mostellaria took place in front of the door. It is equally 
certain that Phronesium in the Truculentus is in front of the house, 
not inside: vs. 480: “fer huc verbenam mi intus”; vs. 583: ‘“‘iube 
auferi intro’’; vs. 631: “atque me intro ducite.” Nor are the two 
sisters in the Stichus inside the house (vs. 147: “nunc soror, 8068» 
mus intro’’).!. Bethe’s main thesis, however, that toilet-making, 
banquets, and the like belong on the inside and never take place 
on the street is correct. He goes wrong in assuming that on the 
street and before the door are different expressions for the same thing. 

Plautus consistently uses the expressions, ante aedes, ante 1anuam, 
to designate a part of the stage separate and distmct from the 
street. 

The expressions for the street (in via, de via) are used: (1) when 
the matter is concerned with a person running or walking upon the 
street: Amphitryo 984; Curculio 281; Stichus 286; Terence Adelphor 
921; (2) in all instances where an act must manifestly take place on 
the street, as in the Menaechmi 1007 and in the departure scene in 
the Stichus 606 ff. and in the Andria 485 ff. In these examples only 
such things are done on the street as would ordinarily happen there 
in everyday life. But the absence of the expression in via in scenes 
similar to the one discussed in the Mostellaria is significant. In these 
scenes one invariably finds other terms, e.g., ante ostium, ante ianuam, 
ante aedes. 

The space designated by the latter terms serves in Plautus and 
Terence: (1) as the usual speaking-place of a character that excuses 
his entrance into the house, or enters from the house: Mostellaria 
795, 1064-67; Bacchides 451, 978; Truculentus 335; Epidicus 344; 
Pseudolus 181; Eunuchus 267, 975; Hecyra 428, 854; Andria 362; 
(2) as the place where every conversation, discussion, or communica- 
tion of a very secret nature takes place: Casina 295; Menaechmi 
674; Epidicus 568; also what one cannot, or dare not, say inside the 
house, as in the Asinaria 151-52; Adelphoi 180; Aularia 445; 


1Cf. Ddrpfeld-Reisch, p. 266, where Reisch also takes issue with Bethe’s assertion 
that some of these scenes were enacted inside the house. 


3 See Lundstrim, Franos, I, 95 ff. 
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Mostellaria 6; Trinumus 608; Andria 724-25; Menaechmi 629; 
(3) finally, as the spot where the Athenian youths with their mis- 
tresses celebrate their merry feasts, and where every action takes 
place which would ordinarily happen inside the house.! 

It is clear, then, that the expressions ante aedes, ante ianuam, 
ante ostium were distinguished theatrically from in via. A person 
in front of the door was removed a distance from the street and was 
somewhat shielded from the view of the characters on the street. 
The space was also employed to represent inside scenes. But, 
architecturally, what particular part of the theater is designated by 
these terms ? 

The answer to this question is found in the Mostellarta 817 where 
Tranio says to Theuropides: ‘“viden vestibulum ante aedis hoc et 
ambulacrum cuius modi?’’ Theuropides: ‘“luculentum edepol 
profecto.” Thus the vestibulum? formed a part of the stage building 
and was visible to actors and spectators. It is also obvious that 
vestibulum and ambulacrum refer to the same part of the stage. 
Ambulacrum is a descriptive term for the vestibulum. The vestibulum 
was a kind of a promenade porch before the house, and seems to have 
been so used in Menaechmi 275-77: ‘“‘sed eccum Menaechmum 
video. Vae tergo meo | prius iam convivae ambulant ante ostium, | 
quam ego opsonatu redeo.” 

Ante aedes, ante ostium, ante 1anuam, and vestibulum refer to the 
same place. According to Aelius Gallus (in Gellius 16. 5. 2) vestibu- 
lum is “locus ante ianuam domus vacuus.” The definition of Varro 
(1. 1. vii. 81), ‘‘vestibulum quod est ante domum,”’ agrees almost 
verbatim with the Plautine definition, ‘‘vestibulum ante aedes’’ 
(Mostellaria 817). It should be remembered, however, that the 
relation of the vestibulum to the Roman house, whether it be a separate 
structure or a front porch, is of little or no importance in determining 
the part played by it on the Roman stage. _The comedies of Plautus 
and Terence reflect the traditions of the Greek stage. The Roman 


1 The same situation is found in Frag. inc. xxvii (31 ff.), as in Persa 758 and Stichus 
353 discussed above. 

3 Other passages where the word vestibulum is used in the Roman drama are Pacu. 
400 (Ribbeck); Plautus Frag. inc. xxvii (Goetz and Schoell, ed. min.). The vestibulum 
is found in the Astnaria 424 where Leonida rails at Libanius for not keeping the porch 
clean. 
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translators could find no better equivalent than vestibulum for 
πρόθυρον in the original Greek plays. 

If vestibulum was used by the Roman dramatists as the equivalent 
of πρόθυρον, it is reasonable to assume that ante aedes and ante ostium 
are the translations of the original Greek terms πρόσθε τῶν θυρῶν 
or xpds ταῖς θύραις. On the basis of the meager Greek fragments, 
however, we should hardly be justified in stating categorically that 
these Greek expressions were used theatrically in exactly the same 
way as their supposed Latin equivalents. There may have been 
some slight modification in their significance. But conclusive 
evidence for the existence and the function of the πρόθυρον on the 
Hellenistic stage is not lacking. Its presence is clearly attested, 
not only by the New Menander fragments, but by other fragments of 
the New Comedy as well. In the Periceiromena Moschion walks 
about in the prothyron while Davus goes into the house of Pataecus 
(179): περιπατῶν δὲ προσμενῶ σε πρόσθε τῶν θυρῶν ἐγώ. The use 
of the space before the door here as a promenade porch may be com- 
pared with the above-quoted passage from Plautus where the vests- 
bulum was designated also as the ambulacrum.! On entering from the 
city, Niceratus in the Samia finds Chrysis standing in the front porch 
of Demeas’ house (vss. 193-94): ἀλλ᾽, Ἡράκλεις, τί τοῦτο; πρόσθε 
τῶν θυρῶν | ἕστηκε Xpvols ἥδε κλάουσ᾽ ; ob μὲν οὖν | ἄλλη. At vs. 145 
the Cook enters from the house: ἀλλ᾽ ἄρα πρόσθεν τῶν θυρῶν ἐστ᾽ 
ὠθάδε, | παῖ, Παρμένων; Demeas to the Cook: ἐκ τοῦ μέσου ἄναγε 
σεαυτόν. At this point Demeas rushes into the house. Then the 
Cook: Ἡράκλεις, τί τοῦτο, rat; | μαινόμενος εἰσδεδράμηκεν εἴσω ris 
γέρων. Without a doubt this episode was enacted in the prothyron. 
The expression χρόσθε τῶν θυρῶν is found also in a fragment of 
Ephippus (Kock, CAF, II, 251), and it seems to be the one that is 
commonly used to designate the space embraced by the portico. 
ἐν τῷ προθύρῳ occurs in one fragment (Kock, 11, 395); and πρὸς ταῖς 
θύραις in two Menander fragments (Kock, II, 223; III, 122).2 But 


1Cf. Samia 385: ἀλλὰ περιπάτησον ἐνθαδὶ μικρὰ per’ ἐμοῦ. Niceratus and Demeas 
may have strolled up and down the prothyron. For the purpose of a stage stroll the 
portico would have afforded ample space, I think, though its dimensions were small, 
as may be inferred from vase paintings. See also Pert. 177: περιπατῶν δὲ προσμενῶ. 

?In a fragment of Euboulus (Kock, II, 170), ἐν πύλαις is used as an equivalent of 
ἐπὶ ταῖς θύραις: τί, ὦ wbynp’ ἕστηκας ἐν πύλαις ἔτι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ βαδίζεις; 
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conclusive evidence for the presence of the prothyron on the Hellen- 
istic stage is found in a scene of the Epitrepontes (vss. 225 ff.). 
Syriscus enters by one of the parodoi and says: ποῦ ᾽στιν ὃν ζητῶν 
ἐγὼ | περιέρχομαι; οὗτος ἔνδον. ἀπόδος, Gyalé, | τὸν δακτύλιον ἣ δεῖξον ᾧ 
μέλλεις ποτέ. Syriscus at once sees Onesimus “within.” ‘ Within” 
what? He is in full view of the spectator. Syriscus approaches and 
demands the ring of him. The action proceeds on the spot where 
Onesimus is standing. ἔνδον could only mean inside the portico, the 
prothyron. It is of especial significance too that a person standing 
in the prothyron is referred to as being “within.” It indicates that 
the portico might have been used for indoor scenes. Sosias was 
probably lying in the portico in the Periceiromena 403 ff. Moschion 
appears at the door of Pataecus’ house at the moment when Polemon 
leads the way into his house, Pataecus following. On approaching 
the house of Polemon he catches sight of Sosias (vs. 408: Σώσιας 
els οὑτοσί), who had been sent into the house of Polemon at vs. 358. 
We may assume that he had staggered out (cf. vs. 348: νὴ τόν, 
μεθύεις γάρ) during the preceding scene and was now lying in 4 
drunken condition in the portico (see Capps ad vs. 408). | 

The prothyron is frequently alluded to in literature and is por- 
trayed on many vase paintings. As arule it was 8 small and narrow 
entrance from the street to the door of the house. Such seems to be 
its use in the Odyssey xviii. 10, 108, 386; xx. 355. In Pindar P. iii. 78 
the statues of the gods are placed in the prothyron. So in Thucy- 
dides (vi. 27) the statues of Hermes ἐν ἰδίοις προθύροις are said to have 
been mutilated. The word occurs also in Herodotus iii. 35, 140; 
Choephorot 966; Troiades 196. From the Protagoras' of Plato we gain 
some notion of its size ; there is room enough for a party of callers 
to stand and converse before gaining admission to the house. We 
have no information about its exact dimensions; its size must have 
varied. There is no mention in literature, outside the plays, of its 
connection with the stage, though a priori we should expect to find it 
there, since it formed a regular part of a private house. But pictorial 
representations are more instructive for our purpose, inasmuch as 
the artist in a large number of these paintings is evidently producing 
a, theatrical scene. 

1 Prot. 314C; cf. also Symposium 175A, and Aristotle Oec. ii, p. 1347. 
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The portico as portrayed on the vases is usually about a step 
higher than the surrounding floor space. This slight elevation could 
doubtless be used frequently to advantage by the actor (see p. 128 
below). In the famous Amphora of Ruvo! there is the very simple 
arrangement of a portico with gable supported by two columns.” 
In the building stands Heracles, while outside on the left is Antigone, 
on the right Creon. The vestibule on the Naples vase’ is supported 
by three Ionic columns. Méeleager sinks back upon the couch. 
Deianira and Tydeus are supporting him; another woman is rushing 
to their help. A similar porch is found on the well-known Munich 
Medea vase.‘ In the portico we have portrayed Creon, and Creusa 
seated; her mother and brother are coming to the porch from the 
sides. The facade of a palace supported by four columns is repre- 
sented upon the Archemoros vase.5 Three persons are standing 
inside the vestibule. Petersen® finds that the architectural motive 
of the wall paintings at Pompeii shows in details of decoration strik- 
ing resemblance to the fagade of the theater buildings. But Puch- 
stein’ has pointed out certain other details which show that the domi- 
nant influence upon the artist was the theater. The vestibule sup- 
ported by columns plays a conspicuous part in these paintings. The 
picture in which stage influence® is most unmistakably marked is in 
the Casa dei Gladiatori (Reg. vii; Ins. ii. 23). The back scene is 
pierced by three doors, and before each door there is a portico sup- 
ported by columns.’ It would be hazardous to lay too much emphasis 
upon the portrayal of the prothyron in these wall paintings and on 
the vases. It was not the artist’s purpose to reproduce with precision 
scenes from the theater. The representations are no doubt con- 
ventionalized. But it seems certain that the somewhat conven- 

1 Baumeister, DenkmA4ler, Ὁ. 84; Ddrpfeld-Reisch, p. 308. 


2It is of course obvious that the vestibule of a temple, extending along its whole 
front, would be put to the same general use as the portico of a private house or palace. 

8 Coll. Santagelo, ii (Heydemann, p. 629); Arch. Zeit., CCXXVI (1867); Arch. 
Zeit., III (1847). 

4 Wiener Vorgeblatter, I, xii; Baumeister, Denkmdaler, p. 903. 

δ Wiener Vorgeblatter, XI (1889), 2; Baumeister, pp. 114. 

© Rom. Mitthetl., LX, 218. 7 Arch. Anzeiger (1896), p. 29. 

δ Nicolini, Le case ed + monumenti di Pompei, fasc. 97; Photogr. Mauri, 823; 
Photogr. Sommer, 11928; cf. also Mau, Rém. Mittheil., III, 198. 

*See Dirpfeld-Reisch, Das griechische Theater, Ὁ. 339. 
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tionalized portico of these paintings was modeled after the actual 
stage building. The fact that the leading character is usually 
found in the portico in the above-described vases indicates that 
it was not uncommon for certain scenes in tragedy to take place 
here. ? 

The frequent reference to the prothyron in the fragments of 
Menander and in other comic fragments and in the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence, which reflect the traditions of the Greek theater, 
proves that it formed a regular part of the stage scenery in the 
New Comedy; it was used by the actors in any situation where it 
served & convenient purpose. But it was used especially for indoor 
scenes. The prothyron formed a part of the Greek house in the 
classical period too, as references to it in classical writers show (p. 124 
above). A priori we should expect to find it in theatrical scenes 
which represent private houses, just as we should also expect to find 
scenic reproductions of the portico of a temple or palace in those 
plays whose scenes are laid before a temple or a palace. And, in 
fact, the portico is not neglected in the above-described vase paint- 
ings which reproduce scenes of the theater. Now, if it can be shown 
that the prothyron was present in certain plays, we are justified 
in assuming its employment in any play where the staging would 
have been facilitated by its presence. Let us, then, examine the 
plays of Aristophanes and of the tragic poets to see what positive 
evidence there is in them for the presence of the prothyron and to 
point out those situations where the assumption of its presence would 
help to solve some of the stage difficulties. 


PLAYS WHICH CONTAIN VERBAL PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE 
OF THE πρόθυρον 


Alcestis: At vss. 103 ff. the presence of the prothyron as a part 
of the stage building is attested in the words of the chorus: πυλῶν 
χάροιθε δ᾽ οὐκ ὁρῶ | πηγαῖον ws νομίζεται |-xépnB’ ἐπὶ φθιτῶν πύλαις, 
χαίτη τ᾽ οὔτις ἐπὶ προθύροις | τομαῖος, ἃ δὴ νεκύων | πένθει xirve. The 
presence of the prothyron being now established, it is probable that 
Apollo is standing in it when Thanatos catches sight of him at vs. 28: 
aa’ | τί σὺ πρὸς μελάθροις: I assume that πρὸς μελάθροις is used with 
the same significance as the expressions ἐν rats θύραις, πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν, 
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and the latter terms are employed synonymously with the phrase 
ἐν τῷ προθύρῳ, as is shown by the scholium to Alcestis 101, apropos of 
otris ἐπὶ προθύροις οὐδεὶς δὲ ἐν τοῖς προθύροις ἄνθρωπος τετμημένος ἐστὶ 
τὴν τρίχα ἢ θρὶξ πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν οὐκ ἔστιν τετμημένη. ἐν τοῖς προθύροις 
and πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν are used here without distinction in meaning. 
The death scene also took place in the portico. At vs. 246 Alcestis 
enters supported by female attendants and accompanied by Admetus 
and children. She is placed upon a couch (vs. 267), or invalid’s 
chair, and finally is carried into the palace at vs. 434. 

Cresphontes: The main scene of this play was enacted in the 
portico, if we accept the account of Hyginus (Fab. 137 and 184). 
Cresphontes is requested by Polyphontes “in hospitio manere, qui 
cum per lassitudinem obdormivisset, senex, qui inter matrem et 
filium internuntius erat, flens ad Merope venit..... Merope 
credens esse filii sui interfectorem, qui dormiebat, in chalcidicum 
cum securi venit, inscia ut filium suum interficeret: quem senex 
cognovit et matrem ab scelere retraxit.”” Plutarch (De esu carniwm 
998E) tells us that the action here, the scene of which was the chalci- 
dicum, i.e., the vestibule, took place before the audience. Merope 
enters the portico from without swinging an ax with the intention of 
slaying Cresphontes, but she is restrained from committing the act 
by the old man. 

Iphigenia among the Taurians: Reference to the triglyphs at 
vs. 113 and to the columns of the temple at vs. 128 imply that the 
regular temple front was represented in the play. The departure 
scene was played here. Thoas has just come into the portico when 
Iphigenia enters from the temple bearing in her arms the image of 
Artemis. Iphigenia says (vs. 1159): ἄναξ, ἔχ᾽ αὐτοῦ πόδα σὸν ἐν 
παραστάσιν, 1.6., do not advance into the temple, “stay thy foot 
there in the portico!” 

Ion: The scene is laid at Delphi in the forecourt of the temple of 
Apollo. The chorus admires the splendid columns and sculptures of 
the temple front (vss. 38, 185 ff.). We may assunie that Ion stands . 
in the portico as he cleans and wreaths the temple doors (vss. 78 ff.). 
The altar of Apollo was also placed here; Ion wreaths it while cleans- 
ing the portico (vss. 113 ff.). It is at this altar that Creusa takes 
refuge (vs. 1310). The phrase ἔντος ἀδύτων τῶνδε (vs. 1309: ἥν γ᾽ 
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ἐντὸς ἀδύτων τῶνδε με σφάξαι θέλῃς) must mean inside the temple 
front; Creusa was at the altar. 

Knights: The prothyron of the Demus’ house is referred to as 
τὰ προπύλαια; vs. 1326: ὄψεσθε δὲ καὶ yap ἀνοιγνυμένων ψόφος ἤδη τῶν 
προπυλαίων. There is indication of its use at vss. 148 ff. Nicias and 
Demosthenes are on the scene when the Sausage-Seller approaches. 
Demosthenes says: ὦ μακάριε | ἀλλαντοκῶλα, δεῦρο, δεῦρ᾽, ὦ φίλτατε, | 
ἀνάβαινε σωτὴρ τῇ πόλει καὶ νῷν φανείς. Sausage-Seller: τί ἔστιν; 
τί με καλεῖτε; Demosthenes: δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽, κιιλ. The two slaves were 
in the prothyron, which was somewhat higher than the floor of 
the orchestra. ἀνάβαινε would thus mean “come up,’ “mount up” 
on the portico.’ 

Wasps: Specific reference is made to the presence of the pro- 
thyron upon the scene at vs. 875: ὦ δέσποτ᾽ ἄναξ, yetrov ἀγυιεῦ, τοῦ 
μοῦ προθύρουν προφυλλάττων, δέξαι τελετὴν καινήν. In the opening scene 
the two slaves of Bdelycleon sleep in the portico; they were stationed 
in front of the door to prevent the escape of Philocleon. The pres- 
ence of the couch (cf. vs. 1207) is a further proof that the prothyron 
was used for scenic purposes in this play. Thus the scene at vss. 
1342 ff., in which Philocleon says to the flute girl ἀνάβαινε δεῦρο 
χρυσομηλολόνθιον, | τῇ χειρὶ τοῦδε λαβομένη τοῦ σχοινίου, took place 
in the portico. Philocleon lying upon the couch, which was, of 
course, placed in the portico, bids the flute girl also to climb up upon 
the couch. 

From the analysis of the above plays it is evident that the pro- 
thyron formed a part of the scenic background, and that it was put 
to various theatrical uses. Thus we have strong presumption for its | 
employment in other plays. It may be of some significance that 
in nearly all of the plays which contain sleep scenes, which are 
essentially indoor scenes (cf. scholium to Hippolytus ad vs. 170: 

1 Cf. Van Leeuwen ad vs. 1326: ‘non est cogitandum de arcis propylacis, nam tam 
difficile quam inutile fuisset civibus in scena ostendere aedificium, quod in ipso arcis 
culmine perpetuo ante oculos haberent; Marathonomachorum autem Athenae si 
fuissent obiciendae spectatorum oculis, ab arce abesse debebant propylaea nuper 
extructa. Sed vox προπύλαια aedium introitum nunc significat, qui in sermone quoti- 
diano audiebat τὸ πρόθυρο»."" 

2 For a different interpretation of ἀναβαίνειν, xaraBalvecy, and for the réle played 


by these words on the stage question, see Haigh, Attic Theatre®, p. 168; Capps, The 
Stage in the Greek Theater, pp. 67-68; Bodensteiner,.Scenische Fragen, pp. 699 ff. 
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éxi yap τῆς σκηνῆς δείκνυται τὰ ἔνδον πραττόμενα), there is evidence 
of the use of the portico. At any rate, the assumption of its presence 
would make the staging easier. 


PLAYS THAT CONTAIN SLEEP SCENES! 


Clouds: The back-scene represents the neighboring houses of 
Strepsiades and Socrates. The opening scene represents an inner 
bedchamber. Pheidippides is sleeping under a roll of blankets; the 
slaves are snoring away; Strepsiades rises from his couch; he cannot 
sleep. He lies down and tries again (vs. 11). But the effort is futile 
(vs. 12). Though the scene is clearly an interior, no attempt is made 
at carrying out the illusion. The fact is not disguised that the action 
really takes place on the outside (vs. 19: ἔκφερε τὸ γραμματεῖον) .3 
This scene was unquestionably played in the prothyron.® 

At vs. 128 Strepsiades proceeds to the house of Socrates. After 
the exchange of a few words with the Pupil, the door of the phrontis- 
terion is thrown open at the request of Strepsiades (vs. 181). There 
comes to view a crowd of pale-faced pupils. Strepsiades exclaims: 
ὦ Ἡράκλεις, ταυτὶ ποδαπὰ τὰ θηρία. How the stage business was man- 
aged in this scene is not clear. The pupils may have been revealed 
by drawing aside a curtain which had been placed in front of the 
prothyron (see p. 131 below), or, according to Van Leeuwen, the 
pupils rush upon the scene through the opened door of the phrontis- 
terion. Itis clear, however, that they are not seen inside the thinking- 
shop. The command to go within (vs. 195: εἴσιθ᾽, ἵνα μὴ ἐκεῖνος 
ὑμῖν ἐπιτύχῃ) shows that they were actually on the outside. And yet 
they are conceived as being indoors in their workshop. We see them 
investigating in burlesque fashion the secrets of the earth. On 
retiring, the pupils leave their instruments, maps, etc., in the portico; 
the comments of Strepsiades and of the Pupil imply that they are 
examining them at close range.‘ If it be true that the instruments 
were left in the vestibule, this should be taken as an indication that 


1 See Dieterich on the origin of sleep scenes in Attic tragedy, ‘‘Schlafscenen auf 
der attischen Bthne,’”’ Rhein. Mus., XLVI (1891), 25 ff. 


2 Cf. also vs. 125. 
ὃ This is the view of Reisch also, Das griechische Theater, Ὁ. 208. 
4 Cf. comments of Strepsiades and the Pupil. 
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it was used as an imaginary interior of the phrontisterion; they 
would not have left their apparatus out-of-doors. But fact and 
fancy are confused in a characteristically Aristophanic fashion 
throughout the first act of the Clouds. 

Eumenides: The back-scene represents the facade of Apollo’s 
temple at Delphi. In the portico sits Orestes as a suppliant upon 
the omphalos; the Erinnyes lie about sleeping. The priestess enters 
from the side door. At vs. 33 she turns and enters the vestibule of 
the temple, here used to represent the adytum, where she sees Orestes 
seated among the sleeping Furies (vss. 33-64).2 Apollo enters from 
the middle door accompanied by Hermes (vs. 64). He assures 
Orestes that he will not desert him. At vs. 93 Apollo retires into 
the temple; Orestes and Hermes depart by one of the parodoi to 
Athens. The Erinnyes, who constitute the chorus, are left lying 
asleep in the portico of the temple. At this point the Ghost of 
Clytaemestra appears, and arouses the Furies? They descend 
into the orchestra and leave the scene at vs. 177. Thus the scenic 
arrangement of this opening act, which has been a puzzle to most 
commentators, becomes simple and easy, if we assume the presence 
of the vestibule and recall that one of its chief uses was to represent 
indoor scenes. | 

Heracles Mad: At vs. 1030 the palace doors are opened. Hera- 
cles and his murdered children are revealed on the outside in front 
of the palace. This is a case where the ἐκκύκλημα might have been 
used. But there is slight indication that it was not employed, and 
soine positive hints of the presence of the prothyron. In the first 
place Heracles commands his children to be carried into the house 
(vs. 1422: ἀλλ’ εἰσκόμιζε τέκνα), not rolled, as would have been appro- 
priate had the children been lying upon the éxxbxAnpa. The portico, 
on the other hand, would have afforded the seclusion and shelter 
which the context seems to demand. The chorus is requested to 
remain at a distance so as not to disturb Heracles’ sleep. His 


1 Vas. 206 ff. But for a different explanation, see Van Leeuwen ad vs. 200. 

2 Orestes and the Erinnyes may have been screened from the view of the audience 
up to vs. 64 by a curtain attached to the front of the portico. At the entrance of 
Apollo and Hermes it would have been drawn aside. 

δ See Haigh, p. 217; Dorpfeld-Reisch, p. 248. The elevation and seclusion of the 
portico would have made easier the bringing on of the Ghost of Clytaemestra. 
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seclusion is also evidenced by the fact that Theseus is not aware of 
the presence of Heracles and his children for some time after his 
arrival upon the scene. He sees the bodies of the children at vs. 1172: 
€4° τί νεκρῶν τῶνδε πληθύει πέδον; but not until vs. 1192 does he dis- 
cover Heracles: ris δ᾽ ὅδ᾽ οὗν véxpots, γέρον. Furthermore, Heracles is 
represented as being chained to a marble pillar (cf. vss. 1037, 1097). 
One of the columns of the portico would have served this purpose 
admirably.’ It is difficult to see how this could have been effectively 
managed with the ἐκκύκλημα. All difficulty in staging this play, how- 
ever, could be avoided by the use of a curtain, or door of some sort, 
fastened to the front of the prothyron, and this curtain could have 
been drawn aside at the proper moment, and thus have revealed 
Heracles bound to a column of the portico in the midst of his murdered 
children. . 

Hippolytus: The Nurse brings Phaedra out of the house at vs. 170 
(ἀλλ᾽ ἦδε τροφὸς γεραιὰ πρὸ θυρῶν | τήνδε κομίζουσ᾽ ἔξω μελάθρων) .2 
Phaedra and the Nurse remain πρὸ θυρῶν, i.e.,in the prothyron. Here 
too the couch is placed upon which Phaedra reclines (vss. 179-80): 
ἔξω δὲ δόμων ἤδη νοσερᾶς | δέμνια κοίτης. The situation in vss. 565 ff. 
also shows clearly that Phaedra is in the portico in contrast to the 
position of the chorus in the orchestra. Voices are heard within. 
In reply to Phaedra’s request for silence, the chorus inquires (vs. 566): 
τί δ᾽ ἐστι, Φαίδρα, δεινὸν ἐν δόμοισι gots. Phaedra: ἐπίσχετ᾽ ᾿ αὐδὴν τῶν 
ἔσωθεν ἐκμάθω. Finally Phaedra commands the chorus to come into 
the portico and stand at the door (vs. 576): rated’ ἐκιστᾶσαι πύλαις] 
ἀκούσαθ᾽ οἷος κέλαδος ἐν δόμοις πίτνει. The Chorus: od παρὰ κλῇθρα" 
σοὶ μέλει πομπίμα | φάτις δωμάτων. | ἔνεπε 5’ ἔνεπέ μοι, τί ποτ᾽ ἔβα 
κακόν. Thus Phaedra remains at the door and reports what is going 
on there. 


1 Haigh's statement that Heracles was bound to a fragment of a broken column 
seems almost absurd; there would have been no sense in chaining the giant to a mov- 
able object of this sort; see Attic Theatre, p. 208. 


2 According to the scholiast Phaedra was brought out on the ἐκκύκλημα. At 
vs. 171 apropos of τήνδε κομίζουσ᾽ ἔξω : τοῦτο σεσημείωται τῷ ᾿Αριστοφάνει ὅτι καίτοι 
τῷ ἐκκυκλήματι χρώμενος τὸ ἐκκομίζουσα προσέθηκεν περισσῶς. Also, τοῦτο σεσημείωκεν 
᾿Αριστοφάνης, ὅτι κατὰ τὸ ἀκριβὲς τὸ ἐκκύκλημα τοιοῦτον, ἐστὶ τῇ ὑποθέσει. ἐπὶ γὰρ 
Ths σκηνῆς δείκγυται τὰ ἔνδον πραττόμενα, ὁ δὲ ἔξω προΐδυσαν αὐτὴν ὑποτίθεται. But in 
the context of the play there is no suggestion of the employment of such a contrivance. 
It is interesting to know, however, that the scene was regarded as an interior. 
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Orestes: The opening scene shows us Electra at the bedside of 
Orestes (vss. 34-35). He has been at the point of death for six days 
(vss. 41, 89, 422). The couch seems to have been placed in a position 
somewhat removed from the orchestra. Electra cautions the chorus 
against coming too near the house lest Orestes be disturbed (vss. 
170 ff.). Menelaus does not see Orestes on entering from the harbor; 
a further indication that his bed was in a somewhat secluded place 
(vs. 375). But the position of the couch is made clear by the words 
of Tyndareus to Menelaus (vss. 479-80): ὁ μητροφόντης ὅδε πρὸ 
δωμάτων δράκων | στίλβει νοσώδεις ἀστραπάς, στὐγημ᾽ ἐμόν. Orestes 
was lying in front of the palace in contrast to their position in the 
orchestra. 


EVIDENCE OF THE πρόθυρον IN PLAYS WHERE THE ACTORS MUST BE 
IN POSITION BEFORE THE OPENING OF THE PLAY 


There are several plays in the Greek drama where the actors 
must arrange themselves and be in position before the play begins. 
At the beginning of the Orestes, Electra is seated beside the bed of 
Orestes. Strepsiades, Pheidippides, and the slaves were in bed at 
the beginning of the Clouds. The slaves in the Wasps were already 
in position and were represented as nodding when the play opens. 
The suppliants must have arranged themselves on the altar steps 
previous to the entrance of Oedipus and the opening of the play in the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. In the Eumenides our first view of Orestes 
represents the sleeping Furies lying about him. Now, in these 
instances, do the actors take their positions in full view of the 
audience? Or was there some means whereby they could have 
been screened from the audience while they were assuming the 
posture required by the opening scene? In full view of the audience 
assembled did Orestes take his bed? But he had been confined to 
his bed already for six days! Was the bedroom scene in the Clouds 
arranged in the presence of the spectator? But they were supposed 
to have been sleeping all night! The day was dawning when 
the play opens. Bethe! has pointed out that even a semblance 


1 Prolegomena, pp. 187 ff. The necessity for getting the actors into a fixed position 
before the play starts is used by Bethe as an argument to prove that the Greeks used 
ἃ curtain. 
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of an illusion would demand that all preliminary arrangements 
requisite for the opening of the play be made out of sight of the 
audience. 

It is no mere chance, I think, that we have positive evidence for 
the presence of the prothyron in most of these plays in which the 
actors must be in position previous to the beginning of the play. I 
interpret the significance of this fact to be either that the portico 
with its columns sufficiently screened the actors from the audience 
while they were assuming the required postures, or, more likely, 
the front of the prothyron served as a support for a curtain, which 
could easily have been drawn aside or taken down at the opening of 
the play. 


THE USE OF CERTAIN CHARACTERISTIC WORDS SUCH AS ἐν πύλαις, 
πρὸς θυρῶνος, ON THE ANALOGY OF SUCH EXPRESSIONS IN THE 
NEW COMEDY, MAY BE TAKEN AS EVIDENCE FOR THE PRESENCE 
OF PROTHYRON 


Antigone: The opening scene between Antigone and Ismene was 
probably performed in the portico (vss. 18-19): ἤδη καλῶς, καὶ σ᾽ 
ἐκτὸς αὐλείων πυλῶν τοῦδ᾽ οὕνεκ᾽ ἐξέπεμπον, ὡς μόνη κλύοιξ. 

Bacchae: The columns οὗ Pentheus’ palace referred to at vs. 591 
may have been those of the portico. Reference is made also to the 
triglyphs of the palace (vs. 1213). The Gatewarder was presumably 
in the portico (vs. 170): τίς ἐν πύλαισι. 

Electra (Eur.): A distinction between the regular place of action 
in the orchestra and the part of the scene designated by ἐν πύλαις 
may be inferred from the words of the Peasant (vs. 341): éa° τίνας 
τούσδ᾽ ἐν πύλαις ὁρῶ ξένους. 

Electra (Soph.): On entering from the house Chrysothemis finds 
Electra in the portico (vs. 328): τίν᾽ αὖ σὺ τήνδε πρὸς θυρῶνος ἐξόδοις | 
ἐλθοῦσα φωνεῖς, ὦ κασιγνήτη, φάτιν. 

Phoenissae: The Gatewarder’s usual position is in the portico. 
He is addressed by the Messenger at vs. 1068: ὠή, ris ἐν πύλαισι 
δωμάτων κυρεῖ; ἀνοΐγετ᾽, ἐκπορεύετ᾽ ᾿Ιοκάστην δόμων. ITocasta also 
may have been here, when she summoned Antigone from the palace 
at vs. 1264: ὦ τέκνον, ἔξελθ᾽, ᾿Αντιγόνη, δόμων πάρος. 
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PLAYS IN WHICH THE CORPSE OF A PERSON MURDERED INSIDE THE 
PALACE MUST BE REVEALED TO THE AUDIENCE 


On the basis of the evidence adduced from the analysis of the 
foregoing plays the following conclusions are warranted: (1) that 
the prothyron frequently, if not generally, formed a part of the temple, 
or palace, before which the action of the play occurred; (2) that 
the prothyron provided the best means of representing an imaginary 
interior and that indoor scenes were played in it. There remains, 
however, in tragedy a number of situations where the corpse of a 
person murdered inside the house, or a tableau, representing the 
victim and the slayer, must be revealed to the audience, or brought out 
upon the scene of action. Instances of this kind are not to be classed 
with the scene in the Clouds where the portico was used to represent 
an imaginary bedroom, or with the death scene in the Alcestis, or the 
interior scene in the Orestes where Electra sits beside the bed of 
her delirious brother. In these plays the action takes place in an 
imaginary interior. But in the Antigone the corpse of the queen, 
who has committed suicide inside the palace, must be revealed to 
the audience and actors. The scene of action is still in front of the 
house where Creon laments over the lifeless body of Haemon. 
Clytaemestra in the Agamemnon (vss. 1372 ff.) is to be revealed 
standing over the slain bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra. At 
the opening of the tent door the raving Ajax is brought to the view 
of Tecmessa, chorus, and audience (Ajaz 346). In the Choephoror 
(vs. 973) Orestes is seen standing beside the bodies of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemestra. In the Hippolytus (vs. 810) the doors are thrown 
open and the dead body of Phaedra is displayed to Theseus and the 
chorus. In the Electra (Soph.) at the command of Aegisthus (vs. 
1458) the scene opens showing the shrouded corpse of Clytaemestra 
with Orestes and Pylades beside it. The bodies of Clytaemestra 
and Aegisthus in the Electra of Euripides are also displayed to the 
audience through the opened door. Finally, in the Hecuba the sons 
of Polymnestor, who had been slaughtered inside the tent, are made 
visible to the spectators (vss. 1051, 1118). 

According to a somewhat obscure and uncertain tradition the 
representation of deeds done on the inside of a palace or temple was 
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effected by a machine called ἐκκύκλημα. According to Pollux! it 
seems to have been a wooden platform on wheels. Upon this plat- 
form it is assumed that the characters were grouped in a sort of a 
tableau to represent. the deed that had been committed on the inside, 
and at the proper time this would be rolled out upon the scene. The 
contrivance is described in Eustathius also as having wheels (11: 
976. 15: τὸ ἐγκύκλημα, ὃ καὶ ἔγκύκληθρον λέγεται, μηχάνημα ἦν ὑπό- 
τροχον, ὑφ᾽ οὗ ἐδείκνυτο τὰ ἐν τῇ σκεύῃ ἢ σκηνῇ). But in the scholium 
to Aristophanes’ Acharnians 408 the ἐκκύκλημα seems to be a turning 
or revolving machine, ἐκκύκλημα δὲ λέγεται μηχάνημα ξύλινον τροχοὺς 
ἔχον, ὅπερ περιστρεφόμενον τὰ δοκοῦντα ἔνδον ὡς ἐν οἰκίᾳ πράττεσθαι καὶ 
τοῖς ἔξω ἐδείκνυε, λέγω δὴ τοῖς θεάταις. It is a revolving device that is 
referred to in a scholium to the Eumenides ad vs. 64: καὶ δευτέρα δὲ 
γίγνεται φαντασία᾽ στραφέντα yap μηχανήματα ἔνδηλα ποιεῖ τὰ κατὰ τὸ 
μαντεῖον ὡς ἔχει; schol. Aristoph. Nub. 184: ὁρᾷ δὲ φιλοσόφους κομῶν- 
τας, στραφέντος τοῦ éyxuxAnparos; schol. Clem. Alex. iv. 97: σκεῦός τι 
ὑπότροχον ἐκτὸς τῆς σκηνῆς, οὗ στρεφομένου ἐδόκει τὰ ἔσω τοῖς ἔξω φανερὰ 
γίνεσθαι. In the last four passages as well as in schol. Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 284 (παρεπιγραφή᾽ ἐκκυκλεῖται ἐπὶ τὸ ἔξω τὸ θεσμοφόριον) 
the eccyclema is apparently confused with the περίακτος, a revolv- 
ing device used to effect a change of scene. Thus there seems to be 
some misunderstanding as to the exact character of the ἐκκύκλημα 
and as to the purpose for which it was used. It would be fruitless 
at this point to analyze the passages in the plays in which this machine 
is supposed to have been used. There is no positive evidence against 
its use. There is not the slightest hint, however, in the texts of 
the tragedies that such a device was employed for revealing interiors. 
But we do learn from the context, usually in the form of a direct 
statement, that the door of the building is thrown open. In most 
cases the corpses of the murdered persons could easily be revealed 
by this simple and natural device.” 

εἶν. 128: καὶ τὸ μὲν ἐκκύκλημα ἐπὶ ξύλων ὑψηλὸν βάθρον, ᾧ ἐπίκειται θρόνος" δείκνυσι 
δὲ τὰ ὑπὸ σκηνὴν ἐν ταῖς οἰκίαις ἀπόρρητα πραχθέντα, καὶ τὸ ῥῆμα τοῦ ἔργου καλεῖται 


ἐκκυκλεῖν. ἐφ᾽ οὗ δὲ εἰσάγεται τὸ ἐκκύκλημα, εἰσκύκλημα ὀνομάζεται, καὶ χρὴ τοῦτο 
νοεῖσθαι καθ᾽ ἑκάστην θύρα». οἱονεὶ καθ᾽ ἑκάστην οἰκίαν. 

2It should be emphasized that, even if the ecoyclema were used to bring upon 
the stage murdered characters, this fact would not be inconsistent with the employ- 
ment of the portico as an imaginary interior. 
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It looks as if the tradition had its origin in two passages of 
Aristophanes where it is assumed that the poet is parodying the 
eccyclema in tragedy. In the Acharnians 403 ff. Dicaeopolis 
approaches the house of Euripides, knocks at the door, and requests 
that Euripides come out. Eur. add’ ob σχολή; Dic. ὑπάκουσον εἴπερ 
πώποτ᾽ ἀνθρώπων τινί | Δικαιόπολις καλῶ σε Χωλίδης ἐγώ; Eur. 
ἐκκυκλήσομαι, καταβαίνειν 5’ ob σχολή. Euripides is rolled out seated 
upon a couch, or easy chair. On his knees elevated by drawing in 
the feet rests a tablet upon which he is writing, as we may infer 
from the words of Dicaeopolis: vs. 410: ἀναβάδην ποιεῖς, | ἐξὸν xara- 
βάδην; οὖκ ἔτος χωλοὺς ποιεῖς, i.e., “it is no wonder, Euripides, that 
you create lame characters when you compose in such an awkward 
and cramped position.”’ The scene is pointed enough without 
assuming parody. It gains nothing in effect by assuming that 
Euripides’ easy chair is a burlesque on the alleged use of the eccyclema 
as an instrument for displaying indoor scenes. Similarly, in the 
Thesmophoriazusae the assumption of such a parody is not essential. 
At vs. 65 Euripides calls for Agathon: σὺ δὲ [ ᾿Αγάθωνά, μοι δεῦρ᾽ 
ἐκκάλεσον πάσῃ τέχνῃ. Agathon appears at vs. 95: Eur. ἀγάθων 
ἐξέρχεται. The Kedestes seeing no one resembling a man says καὶ ποῦ 
ἐσθ᾽; Eur. ὅπου ἐστίν; οὗτος οὑκκυκλούμενος. Kedestes: ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τυφλὸς 
μέν εἰμ᾽ ἐγὼ γὰρ οὐκ ὁρῶ | ἄνδρ᾽ οὐδέν᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ ὄντα, Κυρήνην δ᾽ ὁρῶ. 
Agathon is rolled out on an easy chair; he is accustomed to write 
poetry in this comfortable way; he is too effeminate even to walk. 
One is reminded of the effeminate Artemon who is ridiculed as 
περιφόρητος διὰ τρυφερῶς βιοῦντα περιφέρεσθαι éxi κλίνης. The 
effeminacy of Agathon is ridiculed in other parts of the play also. 
He has his razor always at hand, and wears just the garments that 
the Kedestes needs to disguise himself as a woman (vs. 262). When 
Euripides asks for an ἔγκυκλον, he has it beside him on the couch 
(vs. 261). When now the Kedestes is fitted out with the full equip- 
ment of woman’s dress, Agathon is rolled back into the house. The 
purpose of the scene was primarily designed to take off the effeminate 
character of Agathon, and for this purpose the couch was just as 
appropriate as the razor and woman’s apparel; its use would have 
been pertinent and telling even if no such mechanical device as the 
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eccyclema had ever existed. But must we not look for a secondary 
motive in Aristophanes’ introduction of the easy chair in these scenes ? 
Is there not here parody of some stage machinery used by the tragic 
poets ? 

In view of Aristophanes’ fondness for taking off the stage devices 
of the tragic poets it is hard to avoid the notion that in these passages 
also he is giving us a travesty on some machine, or contrivance, of 
tragedy. Now, of all the Athenian tragedians Aristophanes found 
most in Euripides to ridicule, and it was the stagecraft of this poet 
that furnished the comic poet with best material for burlesque. 
For example, the mechane was a favorite device of Euripides. This 
contrivance is parodied in the Clouds where Socrates is displayed 
hanging in a basket in the air. The ascent of Trygaeus in the Peace 
was intended as a parody upon the Bellerophon. 

There are a few scenes in Euripides’ plays in which sick persons 
are brought out of the palace upon the scene. Phaedra is brought 
out in the Hippolytus (vs. 170), and in the Alcestis Alcestis is carried 
out upon the scene (vss. 245 ff.). Of course we have no definite 
information as to how these sick persons were brought out of the 
palace. But it is likely that they were rolled out in a reclining chair 
or upon a couch. The couch is referred to in the Hippolytus scene, 
and its presence may be assumed in the Alcestis. The easy chair upon 
which Euripides in the Acharnians and Agathon in the Tesmo- 
phoriazusae are rolled out upon the stage is probably a parody on the 
invalid’s chair, or couch, employed by Euripides in sick scenes 
similar to those in the Hippolytus and Alcestis. Under this assump- 
tion the parody would be much more to the point. With this inter- 
pretation the definition of the eccyclema in Pollux, which has its 
source, apparently, in the two Aristophanes passages, is more intelli- 
gible. The @ ἐπίκειται θρόνος has been a stumbling-block. Haigh 
passes over the difficulty with the statement that “‘the θρόνος men- 
tioned by Pollux must be derived from some particular instance of the 
use of the eccyclema.” The θρόνος, or chair, of Pollux has its origin 
in the use of the rolling chair mentioned in the above-described pas- 
sages in Aristophanes. In fact the easy chair on wheels was the 
eccyclema, if we are to giveitaname. It should be remembered that 
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only the verbal form of this word was used in the classical period. 
Hence the explanation found in the latter part of Pollux’ definition 
καὶ τὸ ῥῆμα τοῦ ἔργου καλεῖται ἐκκυκλεῖν. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this study may be thus sum- 
marized: (1) that the prothyron was a common architectural feature 
of the Greek house; (2) that it was employed in theatrical repre- 
sentations in any situation, or for any purpose, for which the drama- 
tist found it useful; (8) that it was the conventional place for 
representing indoor scenes both in the New Comedy and in the 
classical period; (4) that the corpse of a character murdered inside the 
palace was commonly revealed to the audience by the opening of the 
palace doors, though there is no serious objection to the alleged use 
of the eccyclema for this purpose; (5) that the tradition concerning 
the eccyclema, though somewhat confused, seems to go back to the 
scenes in Aristophanes where Euripides and Agathon are rolled 
out upon the scene in easy chairs; (6) that, if parody be assumed 
in these passages, we are to think of them rather as taking off 
Euripides’ method of bringing sick persons on the stage. 


Resp CoLLecs 


THE MODERN NOTE IN SENECA’S LETTERS! 
By Ricoarp M. GuMMBRE 


The literary world is prone to eye askance one who mingles types, 
or, to borrow a phrase from Latin comedy, practices “ contaminatio.” 
In the drama, lyric, no matter how inspiring, must be subordinate to 
the action; for this reason the public has not bestowed immortality 
upon George Darley, the “belated Elizabethan.” Nor will the 
lyric itself permit much moralizing; for this reason many of Words- 
worth’s poems met with a storm of disapproval. If the epic ceases 
to tell a story and dwells too much upon description, the reader is 
wearied; for this reason the narrative poetry of Southey and Landor 
is no longer read except by the specialist or the curio-hunter. Seneca 
was similarly handicapped; his prose could not be identified with 
the direct study of oratory, as could that of his father; nor with the 
drama of history, as Tacitus; nor with the professional side of 
Stoicism, as Epictetus; nor with the descriptive charms of an episto- 
lographer like Pliny. In the Epistulae morales, he has tried to write 
a personal letter, to move his correspondent with the beauty of phi- 
losophy and virtue, to deal directly with the throbbing facts of his 
own epoch, and to suggest remedies for its shortcomings. Hence he 
is judged at every point of approach. And it is only by virtue of 
his message to the world of today, to his modern element, that we 
can insist on his enduring value. I hope to show, perhaps by a sort 
of paradox, that this very mixing of literary types, this habit of 
scorning the “liturgical”? form, has resulted in the catholicity of 
his appeal to so many thinkers in subsequent ages. 

It is well known that his successors under the empire subjected 
him to much criticism. He was a puzzle to his own contemporaries. 
Just as some gifted Hibernian, who settles in the literary world of 
London and conceals a genuine message beneath the mask of para- 
dox and pose, is greeted with cheers of approval and hisses of scorn, 

1 The writer of this paper is under obligations to Messrs. Hense, Walts, Summers, 
and E. V. Arnold for their recent works on the text, the life, the selected Letters, and 
Seneca’s place in Roman philosophy, respectively. 
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even so this brilliant son of a Spaniard grew to power and evoked 
tributes of admiration no less than doubts regarding his right to wield 
that power. Tacitus sketches him as a subtly persuasive speaker, an 
able bureaucrat with a dash of conscience, a safe guide for erring 
princes, and a foiled and disappointed hero, nothing in whose life 
became him like the leaving it. Dio Cassius sneers at his elaborate 
collections of curios; Juvenal and others allude to him as proverbially 
rich; his own letter from exile to the freedman Polybius disgusts 
us with its cringing despair; and Suetonius, though expressly declar- 
ing that ‘the charge was vague and the accused was given no oppor- 
tunity to defend himself,’ hints at scandal and connects his name 
with a princess of the royal house. We learn also that he shut his 
eyes to the murder of Agrippina, that he condoned Nero’s personal 
vices, that he managed the finances of the empire soundly and 
shrewdly, that he worked in harmony with Burrus, that he was 
the object of many attacks from the opposition benches in the Senate, 
and that about the year 62, when Nero’s adolescent rascality had 
blossomed into repulsive crime, he sought to be rid of the burdens of 
state. Furthermore, what can we say in answer to the diatribes 
of Quintilian, Gellius, and Fronto, except to remark that he was 
a greater literary personality than any of these three critics? They 
flay him alive for his un-Ciceronian sentences, his abrupt person- 
alities, his jingling juxtapositions. It is not until we get into an 
atmosphere of detachment that we find favorable comments. 

The church elevated Seneca into a pseudo-saint. The Renais- 
sance promoted him to the first literary rank. Montaigne relied 
upon him as one of two authors who supplied him with “ timber’”’ 
for his essays. Thomas Lodge says that “his divine sentences, whole- 
some counsels, serious exclamations against vices, in being but a 
heathen, may make us ashamed being Christians.”” Rousseau, who 
is essentially Senecan in his attack and in his manner of thought, 
broke new ground in the Discourse on the Arts and Sciences. The 
essay (1750) embodies the fundamental principles of Rousseau’s 
message. The writer bases his argument against the refinements 
of knowledge by recalling the glory of poverty and the power of 
the tiller of the soil. Virtue strips off trappings and reveals the soul. 
Cato is praised con amore; so is Socrates. A sort of socialism is 
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outlined where there exists no distinction of talents. The country 
brook teaches more than the city street. Virtue is the only 
philosophy. 

Thus, if one,reads between the lines, one understands that when- 
ever a new movement of a certain type was in progress and matter 
from ancient literature had to be found as groundwork of the new 
theory, Seneca is frequently called upon to furnish the material. The 
early church, Petrarch, Montaigne, Thomas ἃ Kempis, Lodge, and 
Rousseau are, in various ways, fingerposts along the road of Euro- 
pean progress. Whenever ideas are the criterion, Seneca makes head- 
way; whenever scientific facts predominate, Seneca loses ground. 

Montesquieu, that safe and sane thinker, strikes the keynote 
of revolt; in his Lettres persanes' he says: “The Orientals are wise 
enough to seek remedies against depression of spirit as carefully as 
against disease. When a European meets with calamity, his only 
resource is to read a philosopher called Seneca; but the Asiatics 

. use beverages which can make a man merry and render 
pleasant the memories of former suffering.’’ Science now renounces 
ultra-idealism; Adam Smith, and the predecessors of Darwin, and 
the makers of new republics, and the framers of corn laws and anti- 
corn laws are occupied with more practical matters. Curiously 
enough, the Romantic Movement in poetry did not counteract sci- 
entific progress, but went hand in hand therewith; as science loos- 
ened its fetters, so did the Muse. Sainte-Beuve, Emerson, and 
Matthew Arnold (the names are significant) are among the few who 
welcome Seneca’s message. The forward drive of the Victorian 
era made a détour about the gardens of the first Christian pagan. 
What the twentieth century will do, no one knows; it may be pre- 
paring another Rousseau, another Seneca. M. Maeterlinck is alter- 
nately worshiped and reproached, as was Seneca; and it is significant 
to note a fugitive paper which came from his hands a few years ago, 
of which the subject is Death, and in which is much material re- 
sembling Seneca, and treated according to the Senecan method.? 

1 Usbek ἃ Rhedi, 33d letter, on coffee. 

See Everybody's Magazine, XXV (1911), 36-47; Hibbert Journal, IX (1911), 
765-68. Μ. Maeterlinck’s article contains a direct reference to Seneca's motto: 


**Don’t delay the end of a torture which (as good Seneca says) is the best part of that 
torture!”’ 
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Let us turn, then, to the Letters themselves, so that we may 
determine by internal evidence what were these elements of revolt 
or of progress which irritated Seneca’s contemporaries and stirred 
later generations either to censure or to praise. The Epvstulae 
morales, in spite of the real personality of the recipient Lucilius, were 
written for the relief of a mind embittered, for the eradication of a 
rooted sorrow. They follow one another in quick succession, osten- 
sibly as answers to questions put by the young procurator of Sicily, 
whom the author is endeavoring to win over to Stoicism. The 
“‘prime minister in spite of himself’’ was forgetting politics and recall- 
ing the spiritual thoughts of his earlier years. But the book is the 
work of a practical man. Though much of the matter derives from 
Zeno and Cleanthes and Chrysippus, these two Romans are persons 
whom we should now associate with long-distance telephones and 
office desks and diplomatic missions. They are like John Hay and 
Lord Haldane, far removed from the world-citizen of the Alexandrian 
‘period of Greece, with his doctrines about philosophers in business 
and his practice of aloofness from affairs. Rome had done what 
Greece could not do; she had put the study of wisdom into harness, 
as an integral inspiration of something essential to business and life, 
rather than a shadowy subject for the lecture-room. Seneca con- 
structs a handbook of helpful hints to the learner, and shows a half- 
revealed self, almost playing the autobiographer. He paves the 
way for St. Augustine. Financially and politically, the man was to 
be reckoned with; spiritually, no one understood him. Small wonder 
that the church seized upon precepts which presented the outward 
form of a Pauline epistle, the broad essentials of the belief to be 
inculcated, and the charm of a half-hidden personality! 

The writer makes no pretense at originality, scholarship, or 
objective accuracy. He is independent: “Here is a motto for today, 
which I found in Epicurus; for, you know, I am accustomed to cross 
over into the enemy’s camp, not as a deserter, but as a scout.’ 
‘“That which senators do, I think philosophers should do also; when 
someone makes a motion of which I approve in part, I ask him to 
make two instead, and I vote for that which pleases me.’” ‘In 


1Ep. 2. 5. 
2 Ep. 21. 9. 
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my opinion, Epicurus was a brave man, even though he did wear 
long sleeves.”? Seneca uses the word volupias in its popular sense 
and refuses to test the word according to the Stoic meaning? Ancient 
tradition counts for much, but not for everything: “Cures for the 
soul have been discovered by those of old time; but it is our duty 
to determine their application. Our predecessors have accomplished 
much, but they have not finished the task.’* Again, he that would 
get wisdom must go to school all his days: “Are you surprised that 
at my time of life I am taking down lectures on philosophy? .... 
If an old man attends the theater and visits the circus and allows 
no gladiators to fight it out in his absence, why should he blush to 
attend a philosopher’s lecture? You ought to study as long as you 
are ignorant, in other words, as long as you live.’ In the realm of 
dialectic he throws aside the syllogisms of his Greek predecessors: 
“TI adhere to my testimony, that this sort of proof does not please 
me. It is shameful for a man to go forth to battle on behalf of gods 
and men, if he arms himself only with an awl.’”® Lastly, “Don’t 
you think that a man who busies himself with the useless parapher- 
nalia of literature ought to be rebuked? To know more than one 
needs is a sort of debauchery.’’6 

The value of informality, of the quick personal touch, is main- 
tained: “You are right in asking me to correspond more frequently. 
Conversation helps most, because it creeps bit by bit into the soul. 
There is too much noise and too little intimacy in harangues which 
are prepared beforehand and spouted in the presence of an audience.’” 
“Why do you complain that my letters are rather careless? Now 
who can speak carefully without trying to speak mincingly? My 
letters must be like our conversations face to face, during a visit or 
a walk, free and easy.’”® 

The form and method of the Letters are essay, autobiography, con- 
structive propaganda. In the opening letter we find purely business 
terminology, suited to a trafficking South Italian. There is much 


1 Ep. 33. 2. 

3 Ep. 59. 1: magnam ex ep. tua percepi voluptatem, etc. 
8 Ep. 64. 81. 6 Ep. 88. 36. 

4 Ep. 76. 21. 7 Ep. 38. 1. 


5 Ep. 85. 1. 8 Ep. 75. 1. 
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talk about saving time; Seneca speaks like a prosperous business man 
addressing ἃ young clerk whose ambition beckons him on to partner- 
ship. Taken piecemeal, the letters are detached and jerky; viewed 
in the large, they are cumulative and encyclopedic. Most critics 
have failed to see this fact. There is also another delightful ruse; 
the author appends to the earlier epistles a sort of text which con- 
tains some wholesome motto entitled, in banker phraseology, ‘‘my 
little dash of profit,’ ‘my contribution for today,” ‘my last instal- 
ment,’’ and other phrases which make the young civil servant at 
home. This custom is abandoned as unnecessary when the writer 
reaches the thirty-third letter. There are homely little touches, 
such as the liberty-capped brawlers of the Saturnalia, and a descrip- 
tion of a pilgrimage to the manor-house of the author’s boyhood, 
where he notes the gnarled tree-trunks and moralizes on the fact 
that he had planted those trees himself. By the forty-sixth letter, 
the neophyte has written a book: “1 was not merely pleased; I 
was filled with joy. The sun tempted me, hunger warned me, the 
clouds began to threaten, but I swallowed the book whole.’”’ From 
now on we have presented to Lucilius the Stoic masters, some 
second-hand Plato and Aristotle, and a comfortable assumption 
that conversion is accomplished. So much for the method of 
approach. 

The literary criterion is also different from that of other Latin 
letter-writers or essayists. Unlike Cicero, the author of a brilliant 
diary; unlike Pliny, who puts together a charming little essay in the 
manner of Charles Lamb, Seneca proceeds toward his point in a dis- 
cursive, disjointed, and epigrammatic style. Like Bacon, he has 
“taken all knowledge to be his province’’; this irritates Quintilian 
the rhetorician, Gellius the antiquary, Fronto the archaizer. But 
most of the sources are accurate, if second-hand and occasionally 
out of place. In spite of ‘“jog-trot bumping phrases” (Fronto), 
Seneca’s meaning, although the despair of the translator, is always 
clear. The chief cause of his poor impression on these writers is his 
᾿ habit of relating everything to morals, instead of taking the artistic 
viewpoint. His pet aversion is mountebank oratory. Maecenas 
is the aristocratic representative of this tendency: “‘We know well 
enough how Maecenas lived, how he used to loll along the streets, 
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what a dandy he was, how he loved to show off, how anxious he was 
to display his vices..... And is not his style just as loose as his 
very dress? But he might have risen to lofty heights, had he guided 
his talents in a narrower path, had he been willing to make himself 
clear, had he not been slipshod even in his style.”"! In a lower class 
he singles out the philosopher Serapio,? who pours forth his eloquence 
like a torrent, grinding and pounding his words so that it seemed as 
if a human voice could not bear the strain, nor a human ear, either. 
The great man, says Seneca, speaks freely and comfortably; his words 
are convincing rather than carefully constructed. Reason, he feels— 
a deity who should be enshrined in her temple—is degraded if she 
be clothed in fashionable oratory and subjected to the mauling of 
dilettanti who dress elegantly, mount the platform with mincing 
step, and scratch their curly heads with their little fingers. This 
view is not inconsistent; it simply reveals the fact that the diatribe 
of this period, the medium of most prose, save history, in the early 
Roman empire, welcomes a striving for ‘‘ point,’’ and that anyone who 
discourses against its excesses naturally falls into a style resembling 
the diatribe itself. If the moral impulse had not stirred Seneca, he © 
would now be rusting in the oblivion which has overtaken all the 
word-mongers of the age of Tiberius and Caligula and Nero. As 
Byron’s keen satire revivified the worn-out heroic couplet, so Seneca 
took his literary framework from contemporary decadent orators 
and infused it with vitality. 

His views on politics and public life are essentially modern. I 
cannot find much positive evidence that the later Greek philosophers 
who lectured to admiring crowds and occasionally made visits of a 
preceptorial nature to the courts of various rulers were especially 
practical in the results which they accomplished. They gave a tone 
to the Zeit-Geist; but there is scanty evidence that they created 
philosopher-kings. Those Roman statesmen who begin with the 
Scipios were far more of this type than the tyrants of the post- 
Alexandrian era. In the empire period which Seneca represents, 
the very life of the state depended on a combination of idealism and 
business. Preserve it by any means from the caprice of a degenerate 
Dauphin! Thus philosophy did what nothing else could have done; 

1 Ep. 114. 4. 2 Ep. 40. 2. 
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and any supposed inconsistencies of preaching and practice show 
merely that the current was too strong for a philosopher without a 
soldier’s help; the death of Burrus weakens the prime minister. At 
one time Seneca calls philosophy an essential guide to statecraft; 
at another, the whole pursuit of politics is defined as vain, and the 
sage is recommended to retreat within himself and leave the madding 
crowd. Middle ground is taken in the seventy-third letter, where 
philosophers are mentioned as owing a debt to rulers who attach 
them to the state, but leave them liberty to work out their theories 
and plan measures which will help the very state of which they have 
been made independent. Seneca’s occasional cries of despair are the 
cries of one who is overwhelmed by the gloom of Nero’s decadence, 
by approaching old age, and by the powers of Poppaea Sabina. 
Trajan, that most practical of rulers, regarded the quinquennium 
Neronis as the ideal period of Roman political efficiency. 

Although the Greeks frequently felt scruples as to the advisability 
of slavery,! we know that reform never came and that “big business”’ 
and the slave trade at Delos were too strong for the sentimentalists. 
Roman law treated the slave as a res, and the early Romans gave the 
law every benefit when in doubt. After Augustus came a reign of 
terror, manifesting itself in family rather than in national rebellions. 
Textbooks on Roman law? show us that by the time of Vespasian 
many acts had been passed for the protection of the slave; also, that 
the Antonines improved matters still more. And by the time of 
Justinian the slave question was no longer an issue. Two letters of 
Seneca (47 and 70) represent the philosopher as reacting against 
current custom: “1 am glad to hear, Lucilius, that you live on friendly 
terms with your slaves; .... they are our friends, nay, rather, 
our fellow-slaves, because Fortune has power over us no less than 
over them. .... Let them speak freely in your presence, so that 
they may not gossip behind your back. .... Do not subject them 
to humiliating tasks. Let them dine in company with youi® .... 
Assume that your coachman is a gentleman, and you will make him 


1 Gilbert Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 16 ff., gives a clear summary of the 
Hellenic view. 

2 See R. W. Leage, Roman Private Law, pp. 46 ff. 

8 It is a far cry to the old Roman householder who gathered his familia under one 
roof. 
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one!’”? Seneca’s practice evidently conformed to his precept, since 
he allows (83. 4) his pace-maker to chaff him on his “second child- 
hood.’”’ And among the many heroes who meet death voluntarily, 
in addition to the Catos and admirals and generals, there is a poor 
Doric slave-boy who dashes his head against a wall, and a German 
gladiator who discovers a grewsome method of exit from the sordid 
barracks where he was incarcerated. These bits of protest are not 
limited to Seneca; but we may sum up his revolt on the serf ques- 
tion by contrasting him with such genial writers as the Younger Pliny, 
who treat their slaves like spoiled children, and go comfortably about 
their business. Even Epictetus reflects this tendency. Seneca is 
the most outspoken of all.! | 

Another outspoken word is that which deals with the gladiator- 
athlete. Cicero is intellectually bored with the games, and so is 
Pliny; but Seneca roundly denounces the “bleacherite.” ‘Those 
who are beefy in body are beefy in brains.” “There is nothing 
worse than large quantities of wine poured into a stomach fatigued 
from heavy exercise.’”* Instead of boxing and wrestling, he says, 
try jumping, cross-country running, “and dumb-bell exercises. ‘An 
educated man is a fool to be always thinking of enlarging his biceps; 
. ... try as you will, you can never grow to be as strong as a first- 
class bull.” ‘If a man’s body can be toughened in the choking dust 
and under the blinding sun, why cannot the mind also be trained by 
plain living and high thinking?’ This devotion to brainless brawn 
is fitted, he declares, neither to the scholar nor to the gentleman; 
how wise was that gladiator who, on the way to the morning exhibi- 
tion, inserted his head between the chariot-spokes, and won his 
release! Avoid crowds! They defile you. ‘The other day, I went 
to see a show; it was pure manslaughter instead of the rest and 
relaxation which I expected. ‘Kill him, lash him, brand him!’ 
cried the mob; . . . . ‘Why doesn’t he die game?’ .. . . Do you 
not suppose that evil sights like these return to plague him who 
beholds them?”’* Panem et circenses! 


1 See Arnold, Roman Stoiciem, pp. 374 ff., 397 ff. 
2 Ep. 15. 

8 Ep. 80. 

‘Ep. 7. 
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Feminism, that most modern of all modern topics, offers the 
most fruitful field for Seneca’s reform ideas.! As the Eternal City 
became more cosmopolitan, woman took a prominent part as domina- 
triz of the salon, as did her successor in eighteenth-century France. 
The result of it all in high life was a sort of cynical compromise in 
her relations with man; Seneca, although he had burned his fingers 
in court intrigue, seems to have been happy in his two marriages. 
And in his writings he takes higher ground than one would expect in 
high life during such an epoch. His death and the circumstances of 
his death speak volumes; so does the 104th letter: 

“T went into the country for a change of air, despite the reluctance of 
my dear Paulina; I quoted my brother Gallio’s words—that disease is a 
matter of place and not of constitution—for Paulina is always recommending 
me to guard my health. Since I know that our souls are united, I take care 
of her by taking care of myself... .. A man who does not hold his wife 
. . . . in high enough esteem to remain a little longer in this world for her 
sake, is an effeminate laggard.” ‘What is sweeter than to be so loved by 
one’s wife that one is dearer to one’s own self for this very reason ?”’ 


In the abstract, we find several statements of a new viewpoint. 
For example, ‘How unreasonable it is for a man to insist on con- 
jugal fidelity in his wife, and at the same time to be in love with the 
wives of other men!’ Seneca far outdistances other Roman writers 
in his championing of women; Marcus Aurelius, with sad eyes, says 
little, for he was Faustina’s husband. Epictetus regards a wife and 
children as so much baggage which must be faithfully checked. 
Cicero regards women, including the cross-grained and rheumatic 
Terentia, as necessary evils, excepting, of course, his daughter Tullia. 
Even Pliny, with his charming description of a Roman girl, with his 
shrewd understanding of middle-aged ladies, including his mother- 
in-law, and his kindness in securing husbands for young girls whose 
provinciality has perhaps scared off suitors, takes us into a world 
which resembles ‘‘Cranford,”’ where no one does anything unusual. 
But Seneca burns with modern ideas. Scribonia jests at the foot of 
the guillotine,? when called into council by ἃ scapegrace nephew: 


1See Mrs. George Haven Putnam, The Lady; Ferrero, Women of the Caesars; 
and Friedlaender, passim. 

2 Ep. 94. 26. 

3 Ep. 70. 10. 
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“Why trouble yourself,” says the excellent lady, “‘with doing what 
others will do for you?’’ Seneca also mentions the famous case of 
Sattia, a sort of female Old Parr in Roman legend; Sattia was a noble- 
woman who lived in the reign of Claudius and whose physician left 
orders to carve on his tomb the fact that he had doctored the withered 
dame almost to the bourne of a hundred years.!_ ‘‘ You see that some 
persons actually boast about their age. Now who could have 
endured the old lady’s remarks, had she lived to complete her century 
of existence ?”’ 

These are cases from the aristocracy. But the wide sympathy of 
Seneca is proved by the sympathetic account of the slave-woman 
Harpasté.? ‘You are aware, of course, my dear Lucilius, that Har- 
pasté, my wife’s female clown, has been retained in my household as 
a burden from a legacy. Personally, I hate all these freaks; when- 
ever I wish to enjoy the quips of a fool, I have not far to seek; I can 
laugh at myself. Be that as it may, my fool suddenly lost her eye- 
sight. The story sounds incredible, but it is true; she doesn’t know 
that she is blind. She keeps asking her attendant to change her 
quarters, says that the house is too dark. Now what amuses us 
in the case of Harpasté clearly happens to all the rest of us; .... 
the blind seek a guide, but we wander guideless and make excuses.”’ 

There is on the one side a serious appeal for the rights of woman, 
and on the other a half-humorous understanding of feminine fancy.® 
Perhaps the facts can be explained by some wondrous mother- 
influence (and there is evidence in Seneca’s other works to support 
this theory), such as we find in the Muetterchen of Goethe. 

Roman writers have treated (and treated more exhaustively) 
many of the topics with which this paper deals. But they have 
treated them separately, and not as parts of a constructive doctrine 
which aims to enlighten a beginner in the field of thinking. For this 
reason Seneca offers the most complete handbook on living, and 
anticipates the ideas of a later world in many particulars. We have 
not spoken of his contributions to science; nor have we discussed his 


1 Ep. 77. 20. 
2 Ep. 50. 2 f. 


8 See also the consolatory essays to Marcia and Helvia, and the fragment De 
matrimonio. ue 
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love of Nature,’ since the interpretation of Nature is such a sub- 
jective matter, open to the personal interpretation of the investi- 
gator. The puzzle of Seneca’s personality, of his half-revealed ego, 
may be accounted for by the progressive ideas in correspondence, 
literary criticism, feminism, slavery, and anti-athleticism, which 
we have indicated above. At any rate, when bulked together and 
presented in his peculiar manner, they perplexed his contemporaries. 
Perhaps they hark back to the “dark Iberians,’’ among whom the 
philosopher was born. ; 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
November, 1914 


1 See, for example, the picnic party, in the 87th letter. 


THE ONENESS OF THE HOMERIC LANGUAGE 
By A. SHEWwAN 


Some Homeric critics of the nineteenth century had a number of 
fixed beliefs which they regarded as inexpugnable. One of these was 
that the language of Homer could be used to show that certain 
passages, books, and strata in the epics were later than others. 
How far was that belief justified? There is no question here of 
the origin and nature of that language, or of its relation to any 
Greek dialect or group of dialects. The point is only this: tak- 
ing the language of the poems as we have it, have such differences 
in respect of it been proved to exist between different parts of the 
poems as to establish difference of age? 

The boldest of these scholars worked with great minuteness and 
with full confidence that the linguistic and metrical criteria which 
they had devised enabled them to cut up the poems into what von 
Christ described as minutulas particulas of varying age. One recalls 
the enterprises of Hoffmann, Giseke, Geppert, and Kluge. But these 
results were not acceptable, even to scholars of those wild days, and 
are never mentioned now. The treatises are, for all their effect on 
the minds of Homerists, as though they had never been written. 

But the failures of individuals did not lead to the abandonment of 
the method. The mania for dissection and the hunt for infallible 
tests have continued even into the present century. Carl Robert’s 
endeavor, by arms and Ionisms, is perhaps the most famous of all, 
and has proved as futile as any. The author’s extraordinary acute- 
ness could not blind his critics to defects of procedure, and friends and 
foes alike fell upon the scheme and condemned it. The arbitrary 
manipulation of armature epithets, the violence used to parts of the 
poems to compel them to come into the design, and the abuse of 
Ionisms were fatal faults. The linguistic element in the proof was 
criticized with special severity. Bréal and others asked in vain 
for evidence that iteratives, ἅν, and similar usages were purely 
Ionic. Even individual words, as καρτερὸς and dywéw, were banned 
under this description. Witte, in the most recent condemnation of 
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the Studien, expresses the opinion that the book proved this much, 
that pieces of the poetry containing descriptions of armor that was 
purely Mycenaean are noé now to be extricated from the mass.! 

More recently Della Seta? has made a distribution by means of 
certain appellatives, ’Axatol, ᾿Αργεῖοι, Δαναοί, etc. I think there 
has hardly been a favorable word on the resultant grouping, except 
one from Professor Murray, who surely cannot have noticed that K 
and Ὦ are found to belong to an ancient stratum. Zuretti® showed 
that the proof was based on a misappreciation of the metrical way 
of Homer. Pasquali also objected,‘ and cruelly pointed out that in 
Witte’s distribution, in his Singular u. Plural, which appeared about 
the same time, and for which see below, (2 had been classed as a late 
book. 

Still more recently Mr. Drewitt has found in a new theory of 
the Augment a means of testing the age of various passages. The 
theory is developed in two papers in CQ, VI, 44 ff., and 104 ff., and 
much is made of poor materials; but the liberties taken with the 
Homeric corpus, the elasticity of the method, and the disregard 
of considerations which are vital are such as to bar its acceptance 
absolutely (CP, VII, 396 ff.). His further note in CP, VIII, 349 ff., 
is replied to, zbid., IX, 189 ff., and his last state is worse than his 
first. The more his statistics are examined the worse they appear. 

Bechtel submits yet another criterion in Vocalcontraction. His 
work is based on the disjectt membra poetae as ascertained by Robert 
for the Jiiad and by Wilamowitz for the Odyssey, and that is fatal to 
Bechtel’s scheme for all those who do not accept these delimitations. 
Milder, now the noblest Unitarian of them all, has observed that 
probably Wilamowitz himself would hardly hold his Untersuchungen, 
published nearly thirty years ago, to be “canonical” now. Bechtel’s 
initial comparison of A, carefully expurgated, as an ancient book 
with ( as part of the “youngest stratum” must still further reduce 
the number of his adherents. Cauer at once reminded him of the 
schism in dissecting circles which was caused by the neo-Homerists 
who propounded a new heresy (see below) about A. 


1 Pauly-Wissowa, Homeros, 2239. 

2In Rendic. ἃ. R. Accad. d. Linc., 1907. 

2 Riv. di Filol., 1908, 232; cf. Witte in Glotta, IV, 240. 
« Atene e Roma, 1907, 369. 
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Karl Witte has found the touchstone in the “poetic plural.” 
See his Sengular u. Plural, supplemented by arguments from statistics 
of στήθεα and πήματα in Glotta, I, 132 ff. He proceeds from the 
Voraussetzung that in the beginning of speech every noun had its 
natural number, some the singular, some the plural, and some appar- 
ently the dual. But does not that require proof? Some have 
believed that number and other inflections were originally separate 
words. Witte’s θύραι and πύλαι can hardly be considered original 
plurals unless doors came into use universally in more than one piece. 
And there are two other hypothetical propositions. But it is enough 
to suggest that the one fundamental principle requires to be estab- 
lished. As regards στήθεα and πήματα, the proof is not satisfying. 
The “poetic plural’’ of στῆθος being almost confined to the dative, 
the reason for this is discovered to be its metrical superiority, in the 
forms στήθεσσι and στήθεσι, to the dative singular; and the, at 
first sight certainly, astounding statement is made that “forms like 
στήθει were regarded as spondees.”’ Witte points to such cases as 
ἔγχει ὀρεξάσθω, but no one can say that that did not originally stand 
éyxe’ ὀρεξάσθω, as Van Leeuwen in fact prints it; and to cases in 
which forms like στήθει were indubitably spondees, but these are 
few. Taking all the neuters in -os mentioned by Witte in his note 
on στήθει, I find that out of 108 occurrences of the dative singular in 
Homer, while 63 are doubtful, only 2 are certainly spondees. These 
figures do not show that there was any Hindernis to the use of the 
dactylic dative singular in the hexameter. 

Next, Analogiehildung is appealed to; στήθεσσι is formed on the 
analogy of φρεσί. But who shall say which is the earlier among the 
two sets of stock phrases set out by Witte in which the words are 
used? It is said that φρένες was originally plurale tantum, but 
that will be granted by those alone who believe that primitive man’s 
knowledge of human anatomy was as good as the modern surgeon’s. 
The larger number of the occurrences of the plural φρένες is also 
brought into evidence, but the same may be said, though in a less 
degree, of στῆθος. We also find an argument based on φρένα and 
φρένας, while φρενί and φρεσί, which are of the same metrical 
value, are left out of consideration. And finally, for πῆμα, ἄλγος is 
claimed as the model; πήματα πάσχει follows ἄλγεα πάσχει. But 
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why not vice versa? Witte answers that, in 12 out of 14 occurrences 
of πήματα, the word follows the Bucolic Diserises, and, if one con- 
siders “the importance which the fifth foot had for new formations in 
Latin,’”’ one will, he thinks, hardly doubt that the plural πήματα has 
been formed on metrical considerations. Many will think that some 
better evidence is necessary on this as on other points discussed, and, 
until it is forthcoming, we must hesitate to accept his test and its 
results. 

The μέγα ἔργον is still &pexrov. The operators have been told 
so by those of their own household, and even that they never can 
succeed in a general dismemberment. But the test was too good to 
be abandoned lightly. As with the Repetitions, it was easy of 
application, materials were abundant, and results of a kind were 
' considerable. And so the process continued till a very general 
belief arose that certain books had been proved to be products of an 
inferior age, posterior to the “bloom” of epic poetry, and this belief 
is one of the main props of various hypotheses as to the rise of the 
Greek epic. Wolf had reversed the process, but von Humboldt told 
him at once that he had begun at the wrong end. ‘You must begin 
with the language,” he wrote, but Wolf never made the venture. In 
universum, he had admitted, idem sonus, idem habitus sententiarum, 
orationis, numerorum, but this he said was deceptive; books separated 
by one or two centuries simillima facie fallunt. But he never gave a 
detailed proof. In the same way Geddes never published his promised 
work on “the department of Linguistica,” which was to furnish 
‘‘ confirmatory evidence” in support of his own theory. It is danger- 
ous to make theories first and then to constrain the language to fit 
them. Cauer remarks that the Zerlegungen effected through the 
language cannot be made to correspond to those, and they are many, 
that have been made on other considerations. 

But let us consider specific results. First, it became common- 
place that the language of the Odyssey belonged to a later age than 
that of the Iiad, and this chiefly on the ground that it showed signs 
of higher development. But it was a belief that grew in the minds 
of those who willed it so, and cannot be said to have been based on 
a formal demonstration. Early efforts, in disregard of L. Fried- 
lander, were inadequate. The matter coming to be chose jugée, it was 
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only necessary to quote an expression or two. Bernhardy could 
bring himself to note that ὀμφαλόεις and φόβος are frequent in the 
Iliad, but occur only once each in the Odyssey; Bergk, that ἑξῆς 
was the property of the Odyssey, and Geddes, that διαπρύσιον was 
peculiar to the Achiletd, without inquiring if there were any special 
reason therefor; Wilkins, that one noun in -ts was exceptional in 
regard to its accusative and one adjective in regard to its compara- 
tive. The very paucity of such “peculiarities” confirmed the 
judgment of von Christ, who certainly was not averse to disruption 
and who surely spoke from experience, that “the differences were 
small.”’ Spitsner, fresh from his great investigation, expressed 
himself to the same effect. There are few of the differences which 
have been noted that have not proved to be susceptible of explana- 
tion. A little deliberation would have saved many mistakes. The 
idea that abstracta were more numerous in the Odyssey, and that this 
proved its language to be more advanced, was as old as Geppert, and 
was constantly repeated, as by Bernhardy, Burnouf, Croiset, and 
Cauer. Professor Scott has shown! that there is no difference in this 
respect between the two poems. It only required a count, as once 
at the English court it only required the weighing of the pail of 
water with the fish in it. The fewness of the duals of historical tenses 
in the Odyssey was also used in evidence, but the reason is clear with- 
out reference to any linguistic theory;? the influence of subject on 
language was not sufficiently regarded.* Dr. Monro, in his full 
statement in his edition of Odyssey ν-ω, recognizes it, but seems to 
forget it, as in his discussion of the occurrences of the epithets of 
certain deities. His case on the grammar has been examined and 
refuted by Miss Stawell,‘ and no counter demonstration has appeared, 
so far as I am aware. 

It was Dr. Monro too who exhibited the grammatical indications 
of the affinity of Καὶ Ψ Q with the Odyssey. This idea also had, by 
much repetition and the occasional citation of a linguistic anomaly, 
been nearly worked up to the dignity of a Homeric certainty; these 

1CR, XXIV, 8 ff. 

ΟΡ, VIII, 285. 

+ Another important factor, hardly ever mentioned, is the much larger extent of 


“speech” in the Odyssey. 
4 Homer and the Iliad, App. C. 
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books were obviously “‘Odyssean,” though it would have puzzled. 
some who used the conclusion to say just how it had been proved or 
just what it meant. But when a great Homeric scholar collected 
the evidence from grammar, it looked as if what had been a mere idea 
was converted into fact. Yet the case has not survived examination. 
Miss Stawell showed that, as regards VY and ῶ, the evidence was 
not properly appreciated and the instances often misinterpreted. 
The refutation was on Dr. Monro’s own lines, the only difference being 
that the statistics were given with more completeness. A cardinal 
error had been that critics had not considered whether these books 
were not as much “Tliadic’’ as “‘Odyssean.’”’ They are, all four of 
them. 

The counter demonstration stands. Only one attempt, so far as I 
am aware, has been made to question its correctness. Professor 
Murray essayed to prove Miss Stawell wrong on one point—the uses 
of ἐν. His proof, which relied on all the stock expedients of German 
criticism of the inferior order, was examined in CQ, IV, 228 ff. There 
is nothing in it to induce one to revise one’s opinion of Miss Stawell’s 
refutation of the ‘‘Odyssean”’ case. | 

It is a marvel that so little fight has been shown, for the “‘Odys- 
sean’”’ label was most useful. You could always discredit a thing 
by mentioning that it was found in one of these late books. Mr. 
Drewitt seems to find a passage, a line, or a phrase ‘“ Odyssean’”’ when 
it is in his way. He (like Father Browne) adds 9 to the depressed 
class. Mr. Andrew Lang always wondered why it had not been 
proscribed, seeing that it had been shown that it was written “as a 
prologue” to, and consequently could not be earlier than, I. But 
now it has come into its own. But where is the proof? Why has it 
not been treated like K? K, ἡ ταλαίπωρος Δολώνεια, was, to German 
criticism, unspeakably inferior. Yet its language, tested in every 
way possible, turns out to be just like that of the rest of the Iliad, 
and the lay has been accepted as genuine and ancient by Rothe, 
Allen, Lang, Drerup, Scott, and Van Leeuwen. These are good 
names on a Homeric bond. Cauer is content with the old cry; the 
language of K den Spdtling verrdt. But, if the ‘‘Odyssean”’ theory is 
to be revived, there must be a formal demonstration, for there is now 
much against it. 
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The metrical case, as stated by Dr. Monro, proved to be as weak 
as the grammatical, and the four books were found on examination 
not to hang together in regard to the damnatory phenomena. In 
fact the criteria often serve to split up the tainted group, instead of 
proving them to be a symmetrical mass. Take Lehrs’ hephthe- 
mimeral (Ar.’, 387 ff.). The statistics dissociate Ὦ from I and 
attach it to A. 

The so-called “Continuation” of the Odyssey may be cited as 
another case. The particulars of the linguistic proof, which Dr. 
Monro pronounced to be overwhelming, have been examined in 
CP, VIII, 284 ff. Difficulties seem to yield to treatment. This is a 
case which is not due to modern prejudice, but which goes back to 
Aristarchus, if his opinion has been correctly transmitted. The 
post-Homeric ways and beliefs in w have been held fatal. It has been 
shown, I think, in CP, IX, 160 ff., that even this ground of objection, 
though accepted almost universally, is unreal. 

. By comparison with these products of decadent days the language 
of the bulk of the Jlcad was held to be pure and good, especially that 
of its core, the Ménis. It was hard to enucleate a kernel that all 
could accept; many were the schemes, but none was chosen. But 
all were agreed that the first book, A, was part of it, when there 
suddenly arose some lewd critics, boasting themselves to be some- 
body, who declared that the Lay of the Wrath, the ancient Kern of the 
Iliad, was in fact the latest, or nearly the latest, of all the com- 
ponents of that poem, and invented to cement the other lays into a 
poem about Ilium. This ‘blameless Ménis,” as it had lovingly 
been called, had always been the unsurpassable product of the best 
epic days, and there were those who could speak of its absolute 
Unteilbarkeit. It was a standard for reference; its diction, when 
pruned of what was modern and accidental (and inconvenient to 
your pet theory), was a perfect model; its theology was sound and 
pristine, and its culture generally unimpeachable; it was the reposi- 
tory of every Homeric glory. Now it was said that it was not, and, 
if it was not, then what of the criticism, prolonged, labored and 
multiplex, by which it had been raised to that high eminence? The 
shock was as severe as it was unexpected. Men had as little thought 
to hear of Tiber turning and flowing up to his sources as of a breath 
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against the hoary, solitary majesty of the Wrath. That much of the 
old linguistic case against other parts of the poems would need to be 
reconsidered, if this view were upheld, needs hardly to be said. But 
of course all will not accept the degradation of A. Yet one thing 
is certain. This ancient of books, like those that were in popular 
estimation ‘‘Odyssean,” has itself much affinity with the Odyssey. 
That has been proved in detail, and Mr. Drewitt has at length ad- 
mitted that the book is “purely Odyssean from beginning to end.” 
Had that been foreseen fifty years ago, it would have saved volumes 
of all but useless writing. 

If we turn now to the individual tests, the case seems equally 
bad. The criteria do not act. The base metal of the great embié- 
mata is affected as little by these solvents as the pure gold of the 
Wrath itself. Take fF, which serves, as Bréal says, d’expédient en 
toute occasion, and try K and the “Continuation” by it. For the 
former it was deemed sufficient, by the few who applied the digamma, 
to point to one or two neglects. If that be sufficient, what part of 
the epic is safe? It was much the same with the “Continuation”; 
fF was hardly seriously used as a test of its genuineness. And wisely, 
for a comparison of the “‘Continuation’”’ and A in regard to observ- 
ances and neglects of f, confined for greater assurance to the cer- 
tainly digammated roots common to both, shows that these two tracts 
of the epic are practically in the same case. But, if they are separated 
by centuries which were a Verwitterungsepoche for F, must not neglects 
swarm in the later lay by comparison with the earlier? The weak- 
ness has been felt, and has led one authority to say it is necessary, in 
such comparisons, to exclude from consideration the passages which 
critics have shown to be interpolations, and another actually to 
disregard what he holds to be borrowings or imitations. That is to 
render discussion nugatory. One need not insist that the comparison 
must be on a text absolutely (as in a case in Thumb’s well-known 
essay) ohne Korrektur. There are changes in the wording which no 
one denies have taken place, and the originals of which all are dis- 
posed to accept. But, when we are asked to agree to prune a book 
down to the condition in which Robert or Fick or Hennings or 
some other authority sees its virgin form, we are asked to open the 
door to interminable wrangling. fF is in fact hopeless. Many high 
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authorities, not merely Unitarians, but even stout believers in 
gradual growth, such as Friedlander and Jebb, have discouraged the 
attempts to apply it. And obvious difficulties in the way have been 
pointed out. For one thing, the experts are not agreed on the 
general digamma question. The extremes seem to be represented 
by what Mr. Agar calls “the always-ready-when-wanted idea’”’ and 
his own Bentleian belief that the poems can be thoroughly cleansed 
of all neglects. For another, they differ widely in their views in 
regard to individual words or roots. Compare some of the old lists, 
such as Heyne’s or Mclvor’s, with the compact selection drawn up by 
Thumb. The attributions of f which are prompted by the interest 
of the moment are at times astonishing. 

Articular uses were also much in favor for the purpose of impugn- 
ing the genuineness of passages or even books. A real article develop- 
ing from a demonstrative was supposed to synchronize with a 
developing epos. But even this postulated position is anything but a 
certainty. It has yet to be shown—and it will not, if some authorities 
are right, be easy to show—that the lays which are classed as earliest 
did not know the verus sincerusque Articulus. Attic uses are fest in A. 
Meillet cannot believe that any part of the poems shows no knowledge 
of an élément si généralement repandu sur tout le domaine hellénique 
dés la date la plus ancienne. The special treatises, by Stummer, 
Férstemann, and Koch, give little help. The first-named made 
elaborate calculations, which, even accepting his particular views as 
to late and early tracts, only prove a slight difference between the 
most ancient and the most modern lays, though these are supposed 
to be separated by several centuries. But even allowing the develop- 
ing article, we are puzzled by the results. A late lay, we are told, 
must show numerous instances of the Attic uses of this part of speech. 
Many such were pointed out in K. They should equally abound in 
the ‘‘Continuation” of the Odyssey. But in the latter, which is 
longer than K, it is a question if there is a single stumble into what 
is held to be later practice. How is this freedom from the new influ- 
ence to be explained? How is it possible for the “Continuation” to 
be very late, and not to show degeneration in regard to Ff and ὁ ἡ 76? 

Certain prepositional uses were alleged to be characteristic of the 
‘“‘Qdyssean” books. Miss Stawell showed that the statistics have 
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been wrongly given, and it is easy to produce examples of the impugned 
uses from the other parts of the Jliad. Giseke essayed to divide up 
the Iliad by taking the prepositions as a criterion. Curtius was 
surely right in holding that the only satisfactory starting-point 
for such an inquiry would be the development of propositions from 
adverbs. Metrical convenience too was not considered. Yet it often 
determined the choice between ἐν and μετά, ἀνά and κατά, etc., and 
sometimes caused an alteration in the case of the noun. There 
are few points of language on which the author or authors of the 
poems took more liberties than with the prepositions. 

Another test was found in ἄν and xe, but it, like others, suffered 
for a time from the inability of the learned to make up their minds 
as to the origin and uses of these two particles. Some have afirmed— 
Dr. Monro is one—that their meanings and uses are not identical, 
but Fick considers that they are, and that ἄν was introduced by his 
Ionian translator or transliterator. The whole matter has been set 
at rest by Dr. Monro in his H.G.*, 393 and Odyssey, 464, where it is 
held, by reference to Leo Meyer, that ἄν is proto-Hellenic. That ἄν 
is not a Homeric particle has been pronounced by Professor Platt 
‘‘a hypothesis not only baseless, but, as clearly shown by Monro, 
actually contrary to the evidence of the text.’”? But a further point 
is that purely Ionian intrusions should show an abundance of instances 
of ἄν. This is not the case with K or the ‘‘Continuation.”’ 

The form és isa failure too. I think I have shown elsewhere that, 
in respect of its use, the two poems are in exactly similar case, that 
in some 5,000 lines of “late” portions of the Iliad and Odyssey there 
are only 13 occurrences of the objectionable form, and that even 
these can be purged away, if only the same license is permitted in the 
way of emendation that Bechtel employs in his comparison of the 
occurrences of the preposition in A and Q respectively. Readers 
of Robert’s Studien know what ample use is made of és, ἄν, and the 
iteratives to discredit individual passages. The evidence derived 
from these indicia is absolutely worthless. Yet the proofs of spuri- 
ousness based on these and the armature can be implicitly accepted 
in spite of all that has been written in condemnation of Robert’s 
dissection of the Iliad. Professor Bolling, in a paper in Am. J. 
Phil., X XXIII, 401 ff., for which—or for the opening section of 
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which—all who are interested in the literature of the digamma 
must be grateful, accepts the Fick-Bechtel view of és absolutely. 
One would think it had never been questioned. But in Smyth’s 
Ionic, 601, we read that ‘“Fick’s attempt to exclude the Ionic 
és from the Homeric epos is a failure,’’ depending, for one thing, 
on the emendation of “many passages in the (se judice) older 
books,”’ etc.; cf. the Enchiridium, 534. Professor Bolling also, in the 
detailed proof with which his paper closes, follows Robert’s analysis 
and thinks that ‘requires no justification.”” No justification! 
One might rather ask what leading authority has ever accepted it. 
The principles on which it was made were universally condemned— 
and that not only by Unitarians—when it first appeared, and no 
attempt has ever been made to render it acceptable. Any individual 
is at liberty to approve of it en bloc; but a theory that is based on the 
resultant scheme of the Jliad will find as few adherents as can now 
be claimed by Geppert’s fifty-column list of spurious books and 
passages. 

Certain perfects in -xa have also been pressed into service. They 
were one of the counts in the indictment against K, and they have 
been used elsewhere. Professor Scott appears to have disposed of 
them in a paper on these perfects and the Article in CP, VI, 156 ff. 
The same scholar has (ibid., VII, 293 ff.) shown the futility of the 
test by Patronymics, propounded by W. Meyer, and approved 
“with slight reservation” by Cauer. 

How far archaizing is to be found in the Homeric poems is a 
question on which the varieties of view are innumerable. As regards 
language, late poets are said to have affected the antique, and their 
mistakes, called pseudo-archaisms, have been taken as indications 
of the late age of these wrongful intruders. But little has been made 
of them. The caution expressed by Monro and Jebb at an early 
stage had a sobering effect. An attempt was, however, made by 
Monro himself to strengthen the case against the Doloneia by specify- 
ing instances which “ might be” included in this category, but detailed 
examination has shown that in almost every case another explanation 
is possible. One hears little of pseudo-archaisms now. 

Other tests have similarly failed their patrons. The optatives do 
not work well. Here the subjective element leaves discussions 
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sicklied over with a very decided cast of doubt. When investigating 
them some years ago I lighted on a case in which three Homeric men 
of mold said of two optatives in one line, the first that both were 
potential, the second that both were concessive, and the third that 
one was potential and the other concessive. No test that gives such 
scope for diversity of appreciation can furnish tangible results. The 
datives in -ois and -ps have not had the attention given them that 
was claimed on Nauck’s statistics. Mr. Drewitt seems to give up 
that useful genitive in -oo. The genitive plurals of the first declen- 
sion will not square with the facts. There seems to be one certain 
case of the contracted form in the four ‘“‘Odyssean”’ books, and that 
one is in a line in K which some of its defenders are willing to sacrifice. 
Mere peculiarities of vocabulary are out of fashion. ἅπαξ λεγόμενα 
would hardly be noted now. If more regard had been paid to the 
scholiast’s simple tows δὲ οὐδὲ ἐπῆλθεν αὐτῷ χρεία, much time and 
labor might have been saved. The dangers of arguing from Seeck’s 
elaborate lists were pointed out by Fraenkel. The specialities of 
“‘Odyssean”’ diction have not survived examination by Miss Stawell 
and Professor Scott. Professor Murray (RGE*, 190) approves, but 
thinks it strange that this should be hailed as a separatist defeat. 
It is probable that many will continue to regard it as such. 

So much for the individual tests. Now many of those who 
employ them are ready to admit, on the researches which have been 
made, that the language of Hesiod’s poems and the Hymns shows 
that these were composed at a later age than the bulk of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Rzach sums up in Pauly-Wissowa, Hesiodos, 1173 ff. 
But many believe that parts of the Homeric poems are later than 
Hesiod and in some passages even imitate him. Here there is 
surely a good field for the application of linguistic tests. The method 
of Messrs. Sikes and Allen with the digamma should be enough by 
itself. But the field has never been worked, surely for the reason that 
it would produce nothing. If K be as late as Archilochus, the 
digamma-phenomena would show some similarity in the two cases. 
One knows, without collecting statistics, that there is nothing of the 
sort. One also knows that some “novelties’’ which appear in Hesiod 
and the Hymns and became fixed in later Greek, as xadés, ἐμαυτόν, 
etc., are not to be found in any ‘“‘late” part of Homer. Or take the 
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metrical test. Hesiod and the Hymns show very distinct signs of 
degeneration. It has hardly been suggested that there are any 
imperfections in the verse of K. 

These linguistic demonstrations have not been successful, and 
their failure has been admitted even by some of those who believe in 
the gradual building up and patching of the epics through centuries. 
In fact the procedure in this department of the Pulvertsierungs- 
methode suffered from many defects. An initial bias precluded 
impartial dealing. Like unscrupulous advocates who confuse the 
issues, the operators threw on parts of the poems the burden of 
purging themselves of the presumption against them. Guilt did 
not require to be proved, only confirmed, by “‘peculiarities’’; Philo- 
cleon was not to be balked. One cannot have much confidence in 
Menrad when he refuses to make in K an emendation which is 
necessary to save the face of O. This is to proceed Κυκλωκικῶς. 
There was also undue haste in characterizing phenomena as novelties, 
in spite of the warnings of Croiset and others, that we do not know 
the exact age of all the words in the Homeric language. And the 
possibility of the surface corruption which, as Mr. Agar says, “τὸ 
literary masterpiece can quite escape, if it is to retain its hold on a 
people,”’ was too often overlooked. It hardly seems to be thought of 
in Professor Bolling’s paper already referred to. It is interesting to 
compare Hennings and Wilamowitz on such forms as μαχούμενος 
and otens with Mr. Agar on the same. What authority on the 
digamma, for instance, would say in sober earnest that every neglect 
of it now apparent on the face of the text was in that text as originally 
composed? Many of the emendations made to remove such small 
blemishes have been confirmed by new MSS and papyri. Linguistic 
procedure was altogether too rigid. The possibility of an author’s 
changing his style, deliberately or insensibly, with change of subject, 
as Shakspere and Goethe and Schiller have been shown to do, and 
as most poets do, was another consideration that was overlooked, as 
also the wondrous polyonymia Homeri and flexibility of the language 
of the poems. And the tests applied were devised with a haste and 
employed with an assurance which their inventors must regret. A 
more extended and less precipitate inquiry would have prevented 
the failures which ensued. There happened to be an unusually 
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large number of instances of és in Ὦ as compared with A. That.was 
enough; it must be due to the original sin of 2. But when the form 
was given fairer and wider treatment, the case based on it crumbled 
away. And lastly, there was the necessity for postulating the 
existence of strange beings, ex machina, shadowy and faint, in truth 
mere εἴδωλα, but strong to serve their creators when they had drunk 
of the blood and had been made πεπνυμένοι ad hoc, and had finally 
been converted into Stumpers or dolts who could not help bungling 
their intrusions. Nothing has caused more repugnance than this 
to the results which have been achieved. It was all in imitation of 
Wolf and his Pisistratus. The case was the one put by Sir Henry 
Maine in another connection—“ a long blank period follows a genius, 
in which the imitativeness of his successors is the chief characteristic.”’ 
The Sttimpers, Flick-Poets, and Bearbeiters are. the progeny of 
Pisistratus, and must vanish into the limbo to which the vast majority © 
of Homeric scholars have now consigned the more imposing figure 
of the statesman himself. 

The Homeric criticism of the nineteenth century left a wreck; 
the twentieth is “finding a way, after the wreck, to rise in.” The 
higher criticism of Homer has been found out, and its excesses will 
hardly find a defender nowadays. Not the least of these was its 
arrogant intolerance of any opposition. That its view was the 
right one omnium consensu, and that Unitarians were not to reason 
with, were common forms of expression, so certain were the higher 
critics that they were the people and that Homeric wisdom would 
die with them. Even the usually judicious von Christ could speak 
of an opponent as homo omni recti verique sensu destitutus. Rothe 
who now receives the most generous recognition from opponents in 
Germany was let severely alone; in summaries of Homeric litera- 
ture his thirty years’ work would barely be mentioned. His pro- 
cedure, like that of all Unitarians, was “ unscientific’; the methods 
of true science were the privileged possession of the opposition. The 
term was applied even to Blass by Wilamowitz, and Cauer set 
Andrew Lang’s Homer and His Age aside because it was ‘‘unsci- 
entific.’ To Professor Murray—in the first edition of his RGE— 
Lang’s book was a mere “sniping at the outposts.”’ And these 
men were the votaries of the systems of Kompositionskritik and 
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Quellenkritizk which Drerup and Belzner, and Witte and Miilder, and 
others in Germany are now telling us are utterly useless for the solu- 
tion of the problem; these were the patrons of the linguistic arts 
which have been described above. It was hybris, the way that 
wicked men have trod. And now, if satisfaction is expressed that 
a revulsion has taken place, and that common-sense is more in favor, 
Professor Prentice describes it as “‘malicious’”! and begs Unitarians, 
as he persists in calling them in spite of Professor Murray, not to say, 
what no one has ever said, ‘‘that there have been no good results 
from the labor and study of scholars and critics all these years, or 
that we are all Unitarians now.” JIrrita jurgia jactat, as he feels 
that even in Germany, the home of this lost Homeric cause, the 
Unitarian dogs are beginning to have the best of it. What Uni- 
tarians do say is that the methods of the “science” of which the higher 
criticism claimed the monopoly were radically bad. That is abun- 
dantly shown by the history of their dealings with the language. 
In JHS, XXXI, 127, an appeal is made by ‘‘G.M.” to a Unitarian 
not to “study to confute.’”’ Compliance is impossible so long as 
treatises devoted to the disintegration of the epics appeal to these 
linguistic criteria and treat the results obtained by means of them as 
conclusive. See, for one of the. most recent statements of the 
assumption, Cuny, Le nombre Duel en Grec, 488. 

The dictum of L. Friedlander, that no solution of the Homeric 
question can ever be other than merely hypothetical, may be cor- 
rect, and it may be that scholars must continue to wander in the 
wilderness, προπροκυλινδόμενοι, without hope of a goal. But surely . 
it should be allowable to the linguistic experts to hope that they 
may be able some day to say whether the language is or is not one, 
and, if it is, that consequently the poems are the product of a certain 
age. Their efforts to prove it is not have so far been, to use words 
of Professor Prentice, ‘‘an utter failure.” Nil dignum tanto hiatu. 
That being so, and the attempts having been so numerous and 
determined, Unitarians may be pardoned if they begin to think that 
the enterprise is futile, and that they may venture to preserve a 
belief in the oneness of the Homeric language. 

Sr. ANDREWS 

ScorLaND 
1 Am. J. Phil., 1913, 337 ff. 


EUGIPPIUS AND THE CLOSING YEARS OF THE 
PROVINCE OF NORICUM RIPENSE 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


Comparatively little is known of the life of Eugippius, apart 
from the information contained in his Vita Severini. It is clear 
tbat he had long felt a deep interest in Severinus, whom he revered 
as an inspired teacher. Yet the idea of handing down the story of 
his life to posterity came to him suddenly, as he was reading the 
biography of a certain monk named Bassus! contained in a letter 
written by a layman of noble family. While he was turning the 
matter over in his mind and discussing it with some of his friends, 
the writer of the letter learned of the opportunity thus afforded him 
for composing a new biography, and asked Eugippius to furnish him 
with the details of the saint’s life? This Eugippius reluctantly pre- 
pared to do, quite naturally distressed that a layman, unacquainted 
with the facts and totally out of sympathy perhaps with the very 
incidents and teaching that meant so much to him, should presume 
to write the biography from a purely secular viewpoint. 

And so it happened that Eugippius finally sent his commemora- 
torium, or brief outline of the chief events in the life of Severinus, 
together with a list of chapter heads corresponding to the principal 
divisions of the work, not to the author of the life of Bassus, but to 
his ecclesiastical friend Paschasius, deacon of a church in Rome,® 
apparently in willing compliance with the latter’s request.‘ The 
commemoratorium was intended merely as material from which 
Paschasius was to compose a life, adorning the narrative with the 
rhetorical flourishes so greatly admired in that day.’ Eugippius 

1 Ad Pasch. 1. In all references the numbers refer to chapter and section of Momm- 


sen’s edition (Berlin, 1898) in the Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum; Ad Pasch. means 
the Epistola ad Paschasium and cap. refers to the Eugippi Commemoratorit capitula 


2 Ibid. 2. 3 Ibid. 9. 
v 
4 praecipis, ul commemoratorium vel indicia vitae saepe dicts sancis Severins trans- 
mitterem (Ad Pasch. 3). 


δ guae donec in tuae constructtonis iibellum transire mereantur, nequaguam animum 
recensentis offendant (loc. ctt.; see also Ad Pasch. 4 and 5 and xlvi. 6). 
[CuassicaL PHILOLOGY X, April, 1915] 166 
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asks his friend to add an account of the miracles and cures that 
attended the transportation of the saint’s body from Noricum to 
Italy’ and those that were afterward wrought at his tomb, adding 
that Deogratias, the bearer of the letter, is well informed of these 
and can impart them to Paschasius by word of mouth.? Possibly 
the commemoratorium as originally written ended with the forty- 
fourth chapter, in which case the remainmg chapters,’ dealing with 
the incidents mentioned above, were written by Eugippius when the 
work was returned to him. | 7 

Paschasius deserves credit for realizing that flowery language and 
an intricate style could add nothing to the simple and straight- 
forward account that Eugippius had sent him,‘ and that furthermore 
his friend could speak from first-hand knowledge. Accordingly he 
left the biography untouched. 

The date of composition is fixed by an allusion in the introductory 
letter to Paschasius which was sent with the commemoratorium. 
Eugippius states that the life of Bassus was brought to his attention 
two years before, ‘‘namely in the consulship of Inportunus,’” that is, 
in 509. The life of Severinus then was finished in the year 511. At 
that time Eugippius was presbyter-abbot of the Severinus monastery 
near Naples, succeeding a certain Marcian.’ 


1 See xlv and xlvi. 
2 verbo commendammus tntimanda (Ad Pasch. 6). 


The request quoted in note 4 above certainly gives the impression that the 
life of Severinus here mentioned ended with the account of the bringing of the saint’s 
body to Monte Feltre, and indeed the final sentence of xliv: sancts ilaque cor- 
pusculum ad castellum nomine Montem Feletrem multis emensis regionibus apportatum 
est, may well have been intended to bring the narrative to a close. That xlv and 
xlvi were also written by Eugippius is, of course, clear from the personal allusions in 
xlv. 2 and xlvi. 1, but they may have been inserted before the Habes, egregie Christ 
minister, commemoratorium after Paschasius declared his intention of adding nothing 
to the account. 


‘quia tu haec, quae a me narranda poscebas, elocutus es simplictus, explicastt 
facilius, nihil adictendum labori vestro studio nostro credidimus (Ad Eugipp. 3). 

ε Ad Eugipp. 3. 

* Ante hoc ferme biennium, consulatu scilicet Inportuni (Ad Pasch. 1). 

τ Marctanum monachum, quit postea presbyter anie nos monasterio praefutt (xxxvii. 
1); Eugippius abbas Lucullanensis oppidi Neapolt Campaniae ... . ad quendam 
Paschasium diaconum libellum de vita sancti Severinit transmissum brevi stilo com- 
posuit (Isidore, De viris tllustribus, 34). 
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There are extant several letters addressed to him by contem- 
poraries: one from Fulgentius of Ruspe,' a dedication written by 
Dionysius Exiguus, perhaps in 527,? and two epistles from Fulgentius 
Ferrandus, deacon of Carthage, written in 533.2 Cassiodorus in his 
Institutiones divinarum litterarum, written in 543, speaks of Eugippius 
as though he were no longer alive‘ at that time. We may set the 
date of his death, then, between the years 533 and 543. 

He wrate also a collection of excerpts from the writings of 
St. Augustine, still extant and of value as a check upon the readings 
of manuscripts containing Augustine’s works. Isidore’ mentions 
further a rule which Eugippius wrote for his monks, but no trace 
of it remains. 

Of some of the incidents related in the Life of Severinus Eugip- 
pius was an eyewitness. He was present at the death of Severinus® 
and presumably had been with him in his monastery at Favianis 
for some time before. He saw the saint’s tomb opened, six years 
later,’ and formed one of the company that journeyed with the 
body to Italy. His devotion to his master was well known,’ and 
though it is not clear when he became personally acquainted with 
Severinus, it seems reasonable to assume that one who so soon 
afterward became the head of the order held no small place in the 
affections of its founder during his lifetime. 

The biography is grounded on a deep faith” in the holy man whose 
life is its theme, and its sources are facts personally known to the 

1 domino beatissimo et plurimum venerabilt ac toto carttatis affectu desiderabili 
sancto fratri ef compresbytero Eugyppio (Migne, Vol. 65, p. 344). 


2 domino sanclissimo et a me plurimum venerando sacro Eugipio presbytero domino 
sanctissimo εἰ plurimum venerando (Mabillon, Vet. anal., ed. 1723, p. 59). 


3 See Mai, Nova collectio, 3. 2, p. 169, and Reifferscheid, Anecdotorum Casinen- 
sium. Ind. lect. Univ. Vratislav, 1871/2, No. VII, p. 6. 


‘presbyteri Eugippii opera necessario legere debetis, quem nos quoque vidimus 
(Inst. div. litt. 23); and see Bidinger, S. Ber. Akad. Wien, XCI (1878), 793 ff. 


ὃ scripsit elf regulam monachia consistentibus in monasterio sanctst Severint, quam 
eisdem moriens quast testamentario ture reliquit (De viris uUlustribus 34). 

4 nobis viz respondentibus quievit in domino (xliii. 9). 

7 fragrantia omnes nos circumstantes accepit (xliv. 6). 

8 xlv. 2. 

* facilius virtules magistrorum a discipulis exponuntur (Ad Eugipp. 3) 

10 habet plane certum fundamentum solius fider (Ad Pasch. δ). 
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author and anecdotes told him by older men out of their own experi- 
ence. Whenever it is possible Eugippius goes for information to 
those who are in a position to speak with authority. In describing 
the miraculous detection of sacrilegious persons at Cucullis when 
their candles refused to burn, while those of the devout worshipers 
were kindled from on high in answer to the saint’s prayer, Eugippius 
says: ‘This I have learned from the marvelous account of Marcian, 
a citizen of that place, afterward our presbyter.”? Again, when he 
tells of the temporary restoration of Silvinus to life he adds: ‘These 
things that I have related I learned from the story of Marcus the 
subdeacon and Maternus the doorkeeper.’* And it may well be 
that Deogratias, whose knowledge of the miraculous cures effected 
at the saint’s tomb is mentioned in the letter to Paschasius,* supplied 
Eugippius with many other details as well. The author used no 
literary sources, and aside from frequent biblical quotations there 
are references to but two books: the Life of Ambrose by Paulinus® 
and the Dialogue of Sulpicius Severus. These references are mere 
passing allusions to incidents related by them of other holy men. 

Eugippius modestly disclaims any literary ability,” and Cassi- 
odorus while recommending his works for their content speaks of 
the author as “not particularly learned in secular literature.’’ 
Isidore is perhaps thinking rather of the condensation of material 
than the style of expression when he says that the book is written 
brevt stilo.2 But we may be thankful that the simply written account 
is free from the disciplinae liberalis constructio and the grammaticr 
culminis decor” which the author sadly confesses that he lacks. It 
is a clearly written account without superfluous rhetorical adorn- 
ments, and if at times the constructions are somewhat unusual and 
we find the story rambling on, incident after incident, with many 

lez notissima nobis et cotttdiana maiorum relatione (Ad Pasch. 2). 

2 xi. 2. ὃ xvi. 6. 

‘ Ad Pasch. 6. 

ὃ xxxvi. 2 contains a reference to c. 43 of the vita Ambrostt. 

ὃ xxxvi. 3 contains a quotation from Dial. 1. 20. 7 and 9. 

? quantum ad nos attinet ignaros liberalium Ittterarum (Ad Pasch. 2). 

8S virum quidem non usque adeo saecularibus litteris eruditum (Inst. div. litt. 23). 

* De viris ill. 34. 

1° Ad Pasch. 4. 
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an adverb and conjunction to hold the various disconnected state- 
ments together, yet no one can justly accuse Eugippius of exalting 
the form above the content, or of obscurity of statement. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the author’s style! in 
detail but it may be well to call attention to one or two noteworthy 
characteristics. There are many passages of great beauty in which 
the manner of expression rather than the language itself is often 
reminiscent of biblical phraseology. So the opening sentence: 
Tempore quo Attila, rex Hunnorum, defunctus est,? has a rhythm and 
@ directness that remind us unmistakably of Isaiah’s “In the year 
that king Uzziah died.” Similar touches of notable beauty of 
expression are: 

Nesciunt enim latere quae bona sunt? 

dum commutat mores in melius! 

cum coepissent fide magis quam gressibus proficisct.® 

omnem paupertatis suae sufficientiam® 

His pious exclamations and infrequent flights of rhetoric are 
amusing to modern taste in their intensity and exaggeration. 
Take, for example, his comment on the miracle of the candles?’ 
o clemens potentia creatoris cereos animosque flammantis! accensus 
est ignis in cereis et refulsit in sensibus. And again, in his letter to 
Paschasius, he says nos de firmissima petra illo quo profluis orationis 
melle recreabis. And in speaking of the penitence of certain men he 
says of them: precabantur humiliter confitentes corda sua lapidibus 
esse duriora. Asa moral to the story of the monks who were provi- 
dentially guided home by a bear when lost in the mountains in mid- 
winter, Eugippius remarks: ostendens tanto ducatus officio, quid 
homines hominibus praestare debeant quantumque caritatis impendere 
cum desperantibus iter bestia saeva monstraverit. And again, after 
relating how Severinus handed over certain refractory monks to 
Satan as a punishment, the author naively adds:"' quo facto et sancto 


1QOn this subject see CP, VIII, 436-44 (‘‘Adverbial Usage in Eugippius”), and PAPA, 
XLIV, xi-xlii (‘Some Noticeable Characteristics of the Style of Eugippius’’). 


31. 1; see Isa. 6:1. 

Siv. 8. ’ * xxx. 1. ® xxx. 5. 

4 xxxiv. 2. 7 xi. δ. 10 xxix. 3. 
δ xxix. 2. 8 Ad Pasch. 3. u xxxvi. 4. 
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viro reverentiae terror adcrevit et ceteros mator disciplinae metus 
optinutt. 

But the story must be read as a whole to be appreciated. It has 
a charm of its own, and through the quaint descriptions and all 
but disconnected anecdotes that make up the biography we can 
discern the credulous, kindly, devoted, old monk, handing down 
to the memory of posterity the life and deeds of his revered master 
St. Severinus “so that all to whom the story may come may have 
his presence, and may feel that he is somehow tarrying with them.’ 


I. THE DANUBE PROVINCES 

Eugippius indicates in the opening chapter of his biography the 
scene of Severinus’ chief activity: ‘the region of Noricum Ripense 
and the Pannonias.’* In this comparatively limited area, and 
particularly in the various towns along the Danube, most of the 
events here recorded took place. The neighboring province of 
Noricum Mediterraneum also plays no unimportant part in this 
narrative, but of the Raetias and Moesia® there is only casual mention. 

The province of Noricum Ripense extended along the right or 
southern bank of the Danube, between the river and the Noric Alps, 
and was bounded on one side by Raetia Secunda and the river Inn 
(Aenus) and on the other by the confines of Pannonia Superior— 
the district included in the modern province of Carinthia in Austria. 
Noricum Mediterraneum lay directly to the south, beyond the Noric 
Alps. This latter province is meant whenever Eugippius speaks of 
Noricum without a qualifying adjective.‘ 

The province of Pannonia was east of Noricum. The Danube 
formed its northern and eastern boundary (from Vienna to Sin- 
gidunum) and it extended to Illyricum and Moesia on the south. 
The mountainous western part of Pannonia was called Superior,® 
the level eastern part Inferior.‘ 


1 Ad Eugipp. 2. 

2 υἱοίπτα Noricit Ripensis et Pannoniorum (i. 1). 

txliv. 4; xli. 1. 

«So in cap. xvii, xxi, xxv, xxix, and in xvii. 4; xxi. 2; xxi. 4; xxv. 1; xxix. 1; 
xxxvii. 1. Noricum Ripense is specifically mentioned in Ad Pasch. 9; i. 1; xi. 1. 

" Ad Pasch. 9. ‘vy. 1. 
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Rhaetia or Raetia’ was the country west of Noricum, extending 
from the Alps to the Danube, the modern Grisons and Tyrol. The 
southern part of this district was called Raetia Prima, the northern 
part (Vindelicia) Raetia Secunda.? 


II. RIVERS 


Besides the Danube, whose waters formed the natural northern 
boundary of Noricum Ripense and afforded ready means of trans- 
portation between the various towns that had grown up along its 
banks, Eugippius mentions but three other streams, the Aenus,? 
the Businca,‘ and the Tiguntia.. The Aenus flumen, the largest 
and most important of these, is a tributary of the Danube from the 
south, the modern river Inn, emptying into the greater stream 
between Batavis, now Passau, and Boiodurum (Innstadt). The 
Businca fluvius was a small stream of Raetia, flowing into the Danube 
near the town of Quintanis (Osterhofen or Kiinzen). The Tiguntia 
rivus was in the neighborhood of the city of Favianis, located between 
Tulln and Lorch on the Danube. 


11. CITIES 


The episodes related in the biography center about a compara- 
tively few towns, nearly all of them river-settlements and most of 
them on the Danube: Asturis, Batavis, Boiotro, Comagenis, 
Cucullis, Favianis, Ioviaco, Iuvao, Lauriacum, Quintanis, and 
Tiburnia. Mention is also made of a habitaculum quod Burgum 
appellabatur ab accolis, uno a Favianis distans miliario®’ to which 
Severinus was accustomed to go when he wished to avoid the crowds 
that followed him, and of a more remote retreat called by the some- 
what vague name of ad Vineas.’ 

Asturis® on the Danube was in the extreme northeastern corner 
of Noricum Ripense, the modern Klosterneuburg, or thereabouts. 
In this little town Severinus first lived upon his arrival in Noricum 
and it was taken and destroyed by the barbarians shortly after his 
departure. 

1jii. 3; xli. 1. 2xv. 1. 

8111. 3; xix. 1; xxii. 1. ‘xv. 1. εἶν. 4. 

* Perhaps this is the prozimo a Faviants vico mentioned in viii. 2. 

7 iv. 6. * Cap. i; i. 1; 1. δ. 
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CoMAGENIS,! near Tulln, was a town near Asturis, on the Danube, 
and here Severinus stayed for a time after the destruction of that 
city. Comagenis was then closely guarded by a garrison of bar- 
barians located within the walls “who had entered into an agree- 
ment with the Romans.’? The town was virtually in a state of 
siege, as none were allowed to enter or depart. From these unwel- 
come protectors against the enemy outside the inhabitants were 
providentially freed by an earthquake by night which caused the 
barbarians to flee in great terror, slaying each other in the con- 
fusion and darkness. There is no account of the subsequent aban- 
donment and destruction of Comagenis. At a later time, perhaps 
as much as twenty-seven years afterward,‘ Eugippius visited Coma- 
genis again, and while he was there a Rugian noble came from 
across the Danube to bring his son to the holy man for treatment. 
So it would seem that this was one of the few towns on the Danube 
that had escaped destruction, and that at the time of this latter 
incident it was, like Favianis, in the hands of the Rugi.® 

Larger and more important than either of the towns mentioned 
above was FAvIANIS,® once erroneously identified with Vienna. It 
was situated on the Danube between Tulln and Lorch, perhaps near 
Mautern or Oeling. Just outside the walls of this city’? was the 
first and the greatest monastery that Severinus had founded. Here 
he lived? when he was not journeying about from place to place as 
the needs of the oppressed and suffering called him, and here it was 
that he died. When Favianis is first mentioned it appears to be 
still nominally a Roman city, with a guard of soldiers under a tribune 


1 Cap. ii and xxxiii; i. 3; iii. 1; xxxiii. 1. 

2barbarorum intrinsecus consistentium, quit cum Romanis foedus inierant, cus- 
todia aervabatur artissima (i. 4). 

δ nullique ingrediendt aut egrediends facilis licentia praestabatur (i. 4). 

‘If the incident related in xxxiii is placed in chronological order, it occurred at 
least as late as 480, or the story of the prophecy told in xxxii loses its point. The 
first visit of Severinus to Comagenis took place not long after Attila’s death (453). 

δ See the opening sentences of xlii. 1 and xxxi. 1. 


Tantiquum.... et omnibus maius monasterium suum iuzta muros oppidt 
Faviants (xxii. 4). 

δ Favianis degens in antiquo suo monasterio (xxxi. 6); Faviants, tuxta quod sanctus 
Severinus, ut retuls commanedat (xlii. 1). 
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Mamertinus.! Later we find that it has become tributary to the 
Rugians*? and that it has been presented to Ferderuch by his 
brother Feva, king of the Rugi.2 This Ferderuch afterward 
plundered the monastery, when Severinus was dead, carrying off 
all but the walls “which,” as Eugippius remarks, “he was unable 
to carry across the Danube.’” 

More than one hundred miles® up the river from Favianis were 
the towns of Batavis® (Passau) and Borotro’ or BolropuRUM 
(Innstadt), situated at the confluence of the Danube and the Inn. 
Because he was so frequently summoned hither by the citizens who 
were subject to incessant raids by the Alamanni,® Severinus had 
founded a much smaller monastery and basilica at Innstadt, just 
across the river from Passau.’ At Batavis was stationed one of the 
only detachments of Roman soldiery still remaining along the limes, 
the so-called Batavian cohort” which had given the town its name. 
But their numbers were few and they could do little against the 
repeated attacks of the barbarians. On one occasion" Hunimund, 
king of the Suevi, invaded the town and, while almost all were 
occupied in the harvest, killed forty who had remained on guard.” 
The barbarians followed a presbyter as he fled for refuge to the 
monastery and slew him in the baptistery itself.“ Later the inhab- 
itants of the neighboring town of Quintanis were obliged to take 
refuge in Batavis, and by this increased population one attack of the 
Alamanni was warded off.“ Thereupon Severinus urged the victors 


liv. 2. 

2in oppidis sibi tributariis atque vicinis, ex quibus unum erat Favianis (xxxi. 1). 

8 Ferderuchus a fratre suo Rugorum rege Feva ex paucis, quae super ripam Danuvit 
remanserant, oppidis unum acceperat Favianis (xiii. 1). 

4 parietes tantum, quos Danutio non potuit transferre, dimistt (xliv. 3). 


8 See xxii. 4. 
¢Cap. xxvii; xix. 1; xxii. 4; xxvii. 1; see also xx. 1 and xxvii. 3. 
7 xxii. 1; xxxvi. 1. 8 xix. 1. 


9 Batavis appellabatur oppidum inter utraque flumina, Aenum oidelicet atque 
Danuvium, constitutum, ubi beatus Severinus cellulam paucis monachis solito more 
Sundaverat (xix. 1); basilicae extra murosa oppidi Batavini in loco nomine Boiotro trans 
Aenum fluvium constitutae, ubi cellulam paucis monachis tpse construxerat (xxii. 1). 

8 See xx. 1. This was the cohors IX Batavorum miliaria equitatu expl(oratorum). 

11 Perhaps in the year 470. See Iordanes Getica liii. 275. 

12 xxii, 4, 8 xxii, δ. 6 xxvii. 1. 
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to retreat while they could and to fall back upon Lauriacum. Many 
took his advice and those who stayed behind were slain or taken 
captive by the Thoringi shortly after and the town was destroyed.! 

The town of QUINTANIS’ just mentioned was farther up the 
Danube in Raetia Secunda (Osterhofen or Kiinzen?). When its 
inhabitants could no longer hold out against the Alamanni they 
forsook their homes and migrated to the larger and presumably 
better fortified town of Batavis. 

Some twenty miles below Batavis was Ioviaco,? the modern 
Schligen, on the Danube. Its inhabitants also were warned by 
Severinus to take refuge in some stronger city but refused to heed his 
advice. Thereupon the town was sacked by the Heruli, who led 
off the population into captivity and crucified the presbyter who had 
refused to leave when warned by Severinus. 

The most important town on the Danube between Batavis 
and Favianis was Lauriacum,‘ the modern Lorch, near Ens. Here 
the remnants of the population of Quintanis and Batavis assembled,® 
as many, at least, as obeyed Severinus, and here for a short time they 
were safe. But as soon as Feva, king of the Rugians, became aware 
of this centralization of forces on the part of the provincials, he set 
out with an army to take the city and scatter its inhabitants among 
the various towns tributary to himself,’ one of which, as has been 
noted,’ was Favianis. Severinus, journeying by night for a distance 
of twenty miles to meet the Rugians, persuaded their leader to ad- 
vance no farther, but to intrust to him the peaceful distribution of 
the provincials among the various towns. Thus they were saved 
from possible robbery and ill treatment at the hands of their semi- 
barbarous overlords, and lived thereafter “in kindly alliance’” 


1 xxvii. 3 and see xxviii. 1. 

2xv. 1; xxvii. 1. 

8 oppidi, quod Ioviaco vocabatur, vigints et amplius a Batavis milibus disparatum 
(xxiv. 1). 

‘Cap. xxx, xxxi; xviii. 1; xxvii. 2; xxviii. 1; xxx. 1; xxxi. 1; xxxi. 6. 

δ post excidium oppidorum in superiore parte Danurit omnem populum in Lauriacum 
oppidum tranemigrantem (xxviii. 1). 

¢ xxxi. 1. 

1 See above, ἢ. 174. 

8 xxxi. 2-6. 

9 bentvola cum Rugis societate (xxxi. 6). 
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with their self-appomted protectors. The abandonment of Lauri- 
acum may perhaps be dated 476 a.p.! 

Mention is made of three cities of Noricum Mediterraneum: 
Cucullis, Iuvao, and Tiburnia. Of these Trsurnia, perhaps two 
hundred miles to the south of Lauriacum,? was the metropolis Norici.? 
This city, more properly called Teurnia, corresponds to the modern | 
S. Peter im Holz, about forty miles east of Lienz. The Ostrogoths, 
coming in from Pannonia, made a raid upon this city and carried 
off among other things the collection for the poor which the inhab- 
itants had delayed sending to Severinus.* 

Ivvao,*' now Salzburg, is mentioned as the scene of a miracle 
performed in the basilica at vespers. 

CucuLuis,* probably the neighboring city of Kuchel, is likewise 
mentioned for the miracles Severinus performed there. The state- 
ment is made that some of the people at this place “persisted in 
impious sacrifices.’” 


Iv. TRIBES OF BARBARIANS 


The foregoing recital of sudden attacks almost invariably result- 
ing in the destruction of property and the enslavement of the provin- 
cials, of feeble resistance and inadequate defense, and of the ultimate 
abandonment of town after town along the limes, clearly indicates 
how the land was overrun by marauding bands of barbarians: tribes 
as yet unsettled for the most part, and hostile to each other, but all 
alike ready to prey upon the all but defenseless inhabitants of a 
once strongly fortified border state. Often Eugippius speaks of 
them indiscriminately as barbari,’ praedones,® or latrones.° Again 

1 The incident related in the following chapter as having occurred tsdem temporibus 
(xxxii. 1) may be dated early in the reign of Odoacer (476-93). 

2 ner ducenta ferme milia non ad sinistram devians, non ad dexteram viam demon- 
stravit optabilem (i.e., from the summa Alpium cacumina [xxix. 1] to Lauriacum) 
(xxix. 2). 

ὃ xxi. 2. 

« xvii. 4. 

5 xiii. 1. 

¢ Cap. xi; xi. 2. 

1 pars plebis in quodam loco nefandis sacrificits inhaerebat (xi. 2). 

81.4; ii 1; iv. 1; ix. 1; x. 1; xi. 1; xvii. 4; xx. 1; xxvii. 1; xxx. 4; xxxvii. 2. 

ιν. 1. wx, 2. 
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we are explicitly informed of their nationality and learn how numer- 
ous and varied were the tribes that moved to and fro in the limited 
area of this little province—Alamanni, Goths, Heruli, Rugians, 
Suevi, and Thoringians. 

Of them all, the Ruarans,! located to the north of the Danube, 
were the only tribe who seem to have had a more or less stable form 
of government. They were, nominally at least, Christians, of the 
Arian belief,? and their kings treated Severinus with a respect that 
was perhaps not unmixed with fear and a kind of awe.* Flaccitheus 
seems to have consulted him frequently, asking his advice in all times 
of perplexity or danger.‘ So in the early days of his reign, fearing 
the Ostrogoths who were at that time dwelling in Pannonia, he asked 
permission to migrate to Italy, and interpreted their refusal as a 
threat. In his terror he came for encouragement to Severinus, and 
was told to have no further anxiety, because the Goths themselves 
would depart.’ His son Feletheus or Feva, who succeeded to the 
throne, imitated his father in regarding Severinus as an infallible 
counselor on all matters of importance,* but was dissuaded from 
seeking his advice by his wife, Giso,’ an imperious queen whom 
Eugippius delights to brand as feralis, noxia, impia, crudelissima, 
and pessima. Even Ferderuch, Feva’s brother, was accustomed 
to show the holy man a certain form of respect,’ although he was quick 
to disregard his warnings after Severinus died.’ One more member 
of the ruling family of the Rugians is mentioned by Eugippius: 
Frederic, the son of Feva and Giso, appears in the earlier chapters 

1 Cap. v, vi, viii, xxxi, xxxlii; v. 1 and 3; vi. 1 and 5; xxii. 2; xxxi. 1 and 6; 
xl. 1; xlii. 1; xliv. 4. 

2 See v. 2: st nos una catholica fides annecteret; and viii. 1: inter cetera intquitatis 
suae contagia etiam rebaptizare quosdam est conata catholicos. 

8 beatissimum Severinum in suis periculis tamquam caeleste consulebat oraculum 
v. 1). 

ἜΣ ΩΣ Placcitheus .... experimento didicit sanctitatis tuae meritis se 
futsse semper adiutum (xlii. 2). 

Sy. 2. : 

« Feletheus quoque rez, qui οἱ Feva, πιοηιογαίϊ filius Flacctthei, paternam secutus 
industriam sanctum virum coepit pro regnt sut frequentare primordits (viii. 1). 

thune contunz feralis et noxia, nomine Giso, semper a clementiae remediis retra- 
hebat (viii. 1). ey 

8 Ferderuchus ex more salutaturus accederet (xiii. 1). 

® xliv, 1-3. 
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of the biography as a little child' and is later the instrument of 
heavenly vengeance, slaying his uncle Ferderuch after the sack of 
the great monastery at Favianis.? 

The reign of Flaccitheus was a prosperous one,* and under his 
son and successor the kingdom of the Rugians increased in power 
and wealth, so that the inhabitants of Passau and Innstadt were 
eager to establish trading relations with them. The Rugians 
gradually extended their jurisdiction to the south bank of the Danube, 
assuming 8 sort of protectorate over some of the towns® and carrying 
off the inhabitants of others for redistribution among the cities of 
their own kingdom.’ Finally, in the year 486 Odoacer made war 
against the Rugi.’ In the first campaign Frederic was routed and 
Feletheus and Giso were carried to Ravenna as prisoners.2 The 
following year, when Frederic returned to his own land, Odoacer 
sent Onoulf against him and the Rugian leader was again forced to 
flee, this time taking refuge with king Theodoric at Sistova on the 
lower Danube? This is the story of the monarchy of the Rugians, 
as it is unfolded for us in the pages of the Vita Severini. 

There are frequent allusions also to the ALAMANNI® who came 
repeatedly into Noricum from the west. They seem to have had 
no stable government like that of the Rugi but ranged over the 
country in great straggling bands, plundering, slaying, and enslaving 
all whom they could catch outside the walled towns," though not 
likely to stand firm if resistance was offered.!* Not content with 


1 viii, 3-5. 2 xliv. 3. 

sigur frustratis insidits adversantum Flaccitheus incrementis auctus prospertorious 
vitam rebus tranquillissimis terminavit (v. 4). 

‘xxii. 2. 

δ xxxi. 1; also xxxi. 4: cum sint nobis vicina ac iributaria oppida in quibus debeant 
ordinart. 

8 xxxi. 6. 7 xliv. 4. 

8 See Cuspiniant Anonymus sub anno 487. 

*ad Theodericum regem, qui tunc apud Novas civitatem provinciae Moestae mora- 
batur (xliv. 4). 

10 Cap. xix; xxvii; xix. 1; xxv 3; xxvii. 1 and 2; xxxi. 4. 

Uhunc inguit populum.... non patiar Alamannorum ac Thoringorum saeva 
depraedatione vastart vel gladio trucidart aut in servilium redigt (xxxi. 4); ecce Alaman- 
norum copiostsstma multitudo feraliter cuncta vastavit (xxv. 3). 

12 adversus Alamannos instruzerunt actem ... . qua congressione victis ac fugien- 
ttbus Alamannis (xxvii. 2). 
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raids directed against the border towns of Quintanis and Batavis,! 
the Alamanni sometimes pushed on into the heart of Noricum 
Mediterraneum.? Of course they had some semblance of organiza- 
tion. Mention is made of their king Gibuld,*? whose superstitious 
fear of Severinus was so great that he trembled violently in his 
presence and offered to grant any request the holy man might make.‘ 
Severinus asked for the return of captives and future immunity 
from attack for the Roman province. The messenger sent by 
Severmus to the king’s headquarters was kept for several days 
outside before his presence was announced, but when he finally 
obtained an audience, Gibuld graciously sent back seventy captives 
at once and promised to scour his realm for more and send them at a 
later time. This he actually did when the presbyter Lucillus was 
afterward sent to remind him of his promise.’ But the raids of the 
Alamanni, naturally enough, continued as before. 

The THorRINGI,* who are mentioned together with the Alamanni,’ 
were situated outside of Noricum at this time. It was this tribe 
that came into Noricum from the northwest and took Batavis after 
most of its inhabitants had gone with Severinus to Lauriacum.® 

The Gorn’ mentioned by Eugippius are the Ostrogoths, then 
living in Pannonia under their king Valamir and his brothers Thiudi- 
mer and Vidimer.” In 473 Vidimer the Younger led a band of his 
countrymen to Gaul, where he joined forces with the Visigoths. 
Thiudimer invaded Illyricum and Macedonia and settled there. 
Theodoric led the rest of the Ostrogoths to Italy in 488. The citizens 
of Tiburnia in Noricum Mediterraneum seem to have had several 


1mansores oppidi Quintanensis, creberrimis Alamannorum incursionibus iam 
defessi, sedes proprias relinquentes in Batavis oppidum migraverunt (xxvii. 1); Batavis 


. - . . ubs beatus Severinus cellulam ... . fundaverat, co quod tpse illuc saepius .... 
adveniret, maxime propter Alamannorum incursus assiduos (xix. 1). 

? See xxv. ‘xix. 2-3. 

ὃ xix. 1, ὃ xix. 3-5. 


xxvii. 3; xxxi. 4. 

1 Alamannorum ac Thoringorum saeva depraedatione (xxxi. 4). 

8 Thoringis trruentibus ... . alit quidem trucidatt, alii in captivitatem deducti 
(xxvii. 3). 

*y. land 2; xvii. 4. 

10 See Iordanes Getica lii. 268. 
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skirmishes with the Gothi until they finally entered upon an agree- 
ment with them.! 

HunNIMUND? who made the raid upon Batavis when its inhabitants 
were in the fields is not the Ostrogothic king of that name, the son 
of Hermanaric,* but Hunimund king of the Suevi, the bitter enemy 
of the Goths. This raid occurred probably in the year 470.4 

The Hrervu.r are mentioned but once, when they make a sudden 
attack upon Ioviaco. | 

The one great figure that appears at intervals in the story of 
Severinus and his activities in Noricum is Opoacer,® the king of 
the Torcilingi, ruler of Italy from 476 until his death in 493 when 
he was treacherously murdered by Theodoric the Great. He appears 
first as a young man, clad in rough clothing of skins, so tall of stature 
that he is obliged to bend his head to avoid striking the ceiling of the 
holy man’s cell to which he has come with a number of friends to 
see Severinus. The saint speeds him on his way to Italy with a 
prophecy of future wealth and influence.’ Again he appears at the 
height of his power,’ his fame on every tongue, this time sending a 
letter to the servant of God to bid him ask what he will in return 
for the prediction now fulfilled. And Severinus, asking for the 
pardon of a certain Ambrose then in exile, foretells the years of his 
power that still remain. The last time that mention is made of 
Odoacer® it is to tell of his war against the Rugi, conducted by his 
brother Onoulf, and his decision to abandon Noricum Ripense, 
transporting all its inhabitants to Italy under the charge of Count 
Pierius, his captain of the guard. 


V. THE MILITARY SITUATION 


Enough has been said to show how precarious was the existence 
of the Danube towns when once they were left to their own resources: 
adhuc Norict Ripensis oppida superiora constarent aptly expresses 


1 eives Tiburntae varto cum Gothis certamine dimicantes viz initi foederis pactione 


.... largittonem ... . hostibus obtulerunt (xvii. 4). 
2 xxii. 4. « See Gettca iii. 
8 See Gelica xlviii. 250. δ Cap. xxiv; xxiv, 3. 


8 Cap. vii, xxxii; vii, xxxii; xliv. 4. 

'9ade inguit ad Italiam, vade vilissimis nunc pellibus coopertus, sed multis cito 
plurima largiturus (vii). 

8 yxrxii. 9 xliv. 4-6. 
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the situation, and to this statement Eugippius significantly adds: 
et paene nullum castellum barbarorum vitaret incursus.' Built to 
serve as strongholds along the frontier, they might long have con- 
tinued to offer bold resistance to all barbarian attacks if still gar- 
risoned with Roman legionaries, but this was no longer the case. 
It appears that for a time native soldiers were recruited to fill the 
places of the former guardians of the border and that they were 
paid by the imperial government.? But in the course of time this 
custom was discontinued and soon ‘‘the companies of soldiers were 
destroyed together with the frontier,’*® that is, when a town was 
taken and its defenders slain, no effort was made to retake the lost 
stronghold and to maintain the chain of forts intact. Eugippius 
relates a touching incident regarding the Batavian cohort, the last 
body of soldiery that still remained to represent the imperial power 
of Rome in the province of Noricum Ripense. Their support, too, 
was about to be withdrawn, and certain soldiers had been sent to 
Italy to bring back the last pay for their comrades in arms. On the 
journey, however, they were taken and killed by barbarians and no 
one knew of the deed until their dead bodies were washed ashore 
by the current.‘ 7 

So it came about that there were in Noricum but small detach- 
ments of troops, indifferently trained, insufficiently equipped,® 
ready to stand guard duty on the walls,® but extremely loth to do 
battle outside.’ At Favianis the tribune Mamertinus felt that he 
had not enough soldiers to pursue a band of robbers who had carried 
off their booty from below the very walls of the city, and was only 
induced to fight by his faith in the holy man who promised him the 
victory.2 At Batavis also the soldiers were inspired more by his 
prophecies of success than by confidence in their own ability.® 

1 xi. 1. 

2multorum milites oppidorum pro custodia limitts publicis stipendiis alebantur 
xx. 1). 
8 an consuetudine desinente stmul militares turmae sunt deletae cum limite (xx. 1). 

4 xx. 

δ milites quidem habeo paucissimos .... quamvis auxilium nobis desit armorum 
iv. 2). 
eee per muros ex more vigtiiis (xxx. 2). 

7 respondit .... non audeo cum tanta hostium turba confligere (iv. 2). 

3 iv. 2. 9 xxvii. 2. 
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Nothing outside the walls was safe from the enemy; crops,' 
cattle,? and men? alike were seized by their roving bands. Sometimes 
the barbarians were content with what they could carry off from the 
fields, at others again they attempted to take the town itself by 
surprise, lurking in the surrounding forests with scaling ladders, 
and making the attack when the sentinels were off their guard. 
Lauriacum was saved from just such an attempt by the warning 
of Severinus.‘ He was constantly on the alert against impending 
raids, urging the provincials to keep close watch, persuading them 
to fight when there was any chance of success, and providing for a 
safe retreat when no other course was expedient. His success in 
effecting the release of many captives taken by the various barbarian 
princes has already been mentioned.’ Influenced variously by fear, 
respect, gratitude, or genuine good-will, the rulers of almost every 
tribe acceded to his demands and returned scores of unfortunate 
provincials. Yet the large number of those who thus escaped slavery 
serves only to reveal the pitiable plight of the country as a whole. 
The proportion of those rescued must have been extremely small 
despite the numerous recorded intercessions on the part of Severinus. 
His influence over the barbarians is further shown by his success in 
persuading Feva to turn back with his army and to intrust to him 
the distribution of the provincials gathered at Lauriacum through- 
out the cities of the Rugi,® with whom they lived thereafter benivola 
.... soctetate.’? However much we may doubt their mutual 
good-will, the fact remains that Severinus in securing a peaceful 
apportionment saved these provincials from slavery and possible 
annihilation. 

VI. THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Thus it was that Severinus strove to help the oppressed inhab- 
itants of Noricum and to save them as much as possible de cotidvana 
barbarie frequentissimae depraedationis,® to use the author’s graphic 
phrase. Not the least part of their suffering, however, was occa- 
sioned by cold and hunger. Eugippius makes frequent allusions to 


1 xxx. 4. ε See above, p. 179. 
2 Ibid. See above, p. 175. 
δὶν. 1; x. 1. 7 xxxi. 6. 


‘ xxx. 8 xliv. 5. 
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the extreme rigor of the climate, mentioning the freezing of the 
Danube so that it would afford support for wagons to cross on the 
ice,! the blocking of roads by snow,? the great drifts in the passes of 
the Noric Alps,? and the spring freshets.* As regards food, the people 
of Noricum tilled their fields outside the walls' not knowing how 
soon some plundering band of barbarians might come to burn and 
destroy; and if they were happily saved from this calamity there 
was still danger that the blight of mildew‘ or the devastation wrought 
by locusts’ might rob them of their harvests. In winter the grain 
ships might be caught in the ice of the Inn or the Danube’ and then 
famine stared them in the face. The unsettled condition of affairs 
quite naturally made it dangerous for traders to go about from town 
to town,’ so that it is easy to understand the eagerness shown by the 
people of Passau and Innstadt to establish commercial relations with 
the Rugi,’”° for across the Danube there were regularly established 
markets and market-days.“ The suffering of the poor was greatly 
aggravated when the population of two or more strongholds were 
forced to crowd together for protection, as was the case at Lauriacum 
after the abandonment of Quintanis and Batavis. 

It was to remedy this desperate situation that Severinus early 
established among the various churches of the province a thoroughly 
organized and far-reaching system of tithes. These offerings of a 
tenth part of the grain and other food and of parcels of clothing for 
the poor were rigorously exacted and in almost all cases generously 
and cheerfully contributed by those who could ill afford to give from 
what little they possessed,” and any city that neglected to send its 
due share was promptly and drastically reminded of the omission.” 
Severinus saw to it that the people of Noricum Mediterraneum should 
take part in this work of relief, writing letters to different cities 


liv. 10. ὃ xii. 5; xiv. 3. 9 xxviii. 2. 

3 xxix. 1. 4 xviii. 19 xxii. 2. 

8 xxix. 1. Υ xii. vi, 4. 

‘xv. 1. 8 ili. 

ut paene omnes per universa oppida vel castella pauperes ipsius industria pas- 
cerentur ... . cutus largitionem tam piam in pauperes plurimt contemplantes, quamvis 


ex duro barbarorum imperito famis angustias sustinerent, devolissime frugum suarum 
decimas pauperibus impendedant (xvii. 1 and 2). 
8 xviii and xvii. 4. 
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and sending deputations to carry back to the border province what- 
ever food or clothing had been collected. The monastery at Favianis 
naturally served as the headquarters for distribution and storehouse 
for supplies? In like manner churches and basilicas were often 
used as relief stations at which grain and oil were doled out to the 
needy? Eugippius sums up the situation in a sentence which per- 
haps contains but slight exaggeration of the facts: paene omnes per 
universa oppida vel castella pauperes ipsius industria pascerentur. 


VII. THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


Severinus cannot be regarded as “the apostle of Noricum,”’ 
as he is sometimes called, without greatly straining the ordinary and 
accepted meaning of the word. Noricum was thoroughly Chris- 
tianized long before his coming, and had a well-organized system of 
churches and church government. That there were traces of pagan- 
ism and the worship of idols still surviving seems to be indicated by 
the incident told of the discovery and conversion of certain sacrilegi 
at Cucullis.6 These very persons, however, were themselves profess- 
ing Christians who had lapsed into idolatry. Queen Giso’s attempts 
to “rebaptize’’ certain Catholics, presumably into the Arian belief, 
are also mentioned.’ In general, however, we find in the Life of 
Severinus the picture of a Christian province in which the holy man 
goes about, not to make converts but to urge a more careful and 
sincere observance of the rites of the church, preaching repentance, 
fasting, and prayer. 

There were churches at Asturis’ (Klosterneuburg), Comagenis® 
(near Tulln), Cucullis® (Kuchel), Quintanis! (Osterhofen), and 
Ioviaco" (Schliigen). The great monastery which Severinus founded 
near Favianis (between Tulln and Lorch) included a basilica,” and 
mention is made of a basilica and baptistery in connection with the 
smaller monastery at Boiotro (Innstadt).“ There were basilicas at 


1 xvii. 4; xxix. 1. ὃ xxviii. 2. 

? xliv. 1. ‘ xvii. 1. 

ὁ pars plebis in quodam loco nefandis sacrifictis inhaerebat (xi. 2). 

6 viii, 1. * xi. 2. 2 ix. 3. 

74. 2. xy, 1. 18 xxii. 1 and 3. 


31, 4. il xxiv. 2. 
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Iuvao (Salzburg)! and Lauriacum*? (Ens or Lorch) also, perhaps 
more than one in the last-named city. There was a diocese of Nori- 
cum Mediterraneum with its metropolis at Tiburnia® (S. Peter im 
Holz). 

The clerical hierarchy in the province of Noricum had reached 
its full development by the time of Severinus, and the clergy were 
numerous. There were bishops? chosen by popular election,’ 
presbyters,® both clerics and laics,® who governed the local churches, 
deacons’® and subdeacons."" Among the monks in the monasteries 
Severinus had founded there were barbarians” as well as provincials; 
mention is made of nuns,” and the various churches had their pre- 
centors" and vergers.” 

Frequent reference is made to the evening prayers conducted 
in the churches,” and in this service evidently the people also joined, 
singing psalins responsively.” At his monastery, Severinus took 
part with the monks of the order in matins and vespers,”* observing 
the other regular times of prayer in his own little oratory. The 
yearly festivals were duly celebrated,’® watch was regularly kept over 
the dead,” and prayers for the saints were said on the anniversary 


2 xiii, 1. 2 xxviii. 2. 
ὃ cunctos pauperes in una basilica statutt congregars (xxviii. 2). 
‘xxv. 2. δ xxi. 2. 


4 episopus, antistes (iv. 2; ix. 4; xxi. 1; xxv. 2). 

teives Tiburniae, quae est metropolis Norici, coegerunt praedictum tirum summs 
sacerdolttt suscipere principatum (xxi. 2). 

8 presbyter, sacerdos (xi. 1; xxii. 3). 

*tunc presbyteris, clero vel civibus requisitis (i. 2). 


10 dtaconus (xi. 3). 11 subdiaconus (xvi. 6). 
11 Bonosus quoque, monachus beats Severint, barbarus genere (xxxv. 1). 
18 virgo consecrata (xvi. 2). 14 cantor ecclesiae (xxiv. 1). 


4 ostiarius, aedituus, tanitor ecclesiae, ecclesiae custos (i. 3; xvi. 2 and 3). 

Wii, 1; xi. 2; xiii. 1. ; 

17 omnibus in ecclesia congregatis unusquisque in ordine suo psallebat ex more. omnis 
aetas et sexus, quae etiam voce non poterat, precem deo fletibus offerebat (xii. 3); ut 
peallerent tmperavit. quibus maeroris suffusione cunctantibus ipse psalmum protulit 
ad canendum: Laudate dominum in sanctis eius, omnis spiritus laudet dominum (xiii. 8). 
See also xxx. 3. 

8 xxxix. 1. 

1 quadragesimae temporibus (xxxix. 2); eptphaniorum die (xli. 1). 

% cum in ecclesia feretro posito noctem peallentes duxissent ex more pervigilem, 1am 
clarescente diluculo (xvi. 1). 
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of their death. Veneration for the saints showed itself also in 
the preservation of relics. In the basilica of the monastery at 
Favianis there were, among others, relics of the holy martyrs 
Gervasius and Protasius? and of St. John the Baptist,? while at 
Boiotro* the monks were desirous of obtaining relics but were dis- 
suaded by Severinus, who foresaw the early abandonment of that 
city. 

When Ferderuch sacked the monastery of Favianis after the 
death of Severinus, carrying off the silver cups of the communion 
service, the store of clothing intended for the poor, and, in fact, 
all else that could be moved,’ the monks of the order nevertheless 
continued as a united brotherhood, as their founder had charged 
them to do.° Six years after his burial, when the tomb was opened’ 
and his body removed to its final resting-place in Italy, they found 
at the Lucullan Castle the peace and immunity from constantly 
threatening attack that they had sought in vain in the border province 
of Noricum during its final struggles against the barbarian tribes. 
The new monastery® erected in his memory and presided over by his 
own disciples preserved and disseminated in another land the influ- 
ence of their founder, and the little book written there by its abbot 
Eugippius has made known to posterity the story of his life and the 
history of the last days of the province of Noricum. 


VIII. ABANDONMENT OF THE PROVINCE 


Not the least interesting chapter in the biography is that which 
describes the abandonment and evacuation of the province.® At 
the conclusion of his wars with the Rugi, Odoacer, feeling that it 
would be hopeless to hold Noricum Ripense any longer, resolved to 
remove its inhabitants in a body to Italy, there to assign them new 


1cum sanctus se Luctllus presbyter abbatis sut sanctt Valentini, Raetiarum quondam 
episcopi, diem deposittonis annua sollemnitate in crastinum celebraturum sollicitus 
tntimasset (xli. 1). 


2 ix. 2 and 3. 

ὃ xxiii. 2. 

« Basilicae extra muros oppidi Batavini .... martyrum reliquiae quaerebantur 
(xxii. 1). 

5 xliv. 1-3. ‘xl. 6. 


7 xliv. 5. 8 xlvi. 6. ® xliv. 
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homes in the depopulated districts that were then sorely in need of 
earnest, hardworking colonists. And 80 all the provincials, marshaled 
by Onoulf, Odoacer’s brother and commander-in-chief, and by Count 
Pierius, forsook the Danube towns that had withstood so many 
attacks. And as Severinus in his lifetime had been their one hope 
and defense, so now his body, carried by the monks of his order on 
a rude wagon, still formed the nucleus and rallying-point of that 
strange company of emigrants. Rarely has the history of any pro- 
vince been rounded off with such suddenness and finality, and it is 
hard to grasp the full import of the words that mark the end of 
Roman dominion in Noricum Ripense: cunctts nobiscum provin- 
cialibus idem iter agentibus.! Β 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
January, 1914 


1 xliv. 7. 


TEXTUAL PROBLEMS IN ARISTOTLE’S METEOROLOGY 
By F. H. Fosse 


In an article published in the Classical Review for December, 1913, 
I unsuccessfully attempted, on the basis of an examination of the 
first book only, to answer the question whether the MSS of Aristotle’s 
Meteorology fall into two groups or into three—a question important 
because of Bekker’s and Ideler’s close dependence upon Parisinus 
1853 (E).1 Since writing that article, I have been able to revise 
from the MSS themselves three collations which I had first made 
from rotographs—Vaticanus 1027 (H), Vaticanus 258 (N), and 
᾿ Parisinus suppl. grec 314 (Hayduck’s W)—and to collate, also from 
the MSS themselves, books ii—iv of the four MSS already mentioned, 


1 Close as Bekker’s dependence is, one is scarcely warranted in saying with Thurot 
(Revue Archéologique, XX (1869, 2], p. 420) that he followed E wherever the evidence 
did not prevent. See: | 


339a19 ἐγγυτάτω) Bek. ἐγγύτατα E 314 Id. 

339611 τῶν re] Bek. τε τῶν E Id. 

339626 τι] Bek. τε 314 om. E Id. 

341415 τὸ] Bek. om.E Id. (Cf. 347b27, where the MSS are reversed: θερμὸν] 
τὸ GeppdvE Bek. Id.!) 

342a33 ἥλιον καὶ σελήνην] Bek. ἥλιος καὶ σελήνη F, σελήνην καὶ ἥλιον 
E 314 Id. 

342031 ἀστέρων] Bek. ἄστρων E 314 Id. 

34307 εἶναι) Bek. om. E 314 Id. 

345420 4 τὸν τοῦ γάλακτος] Bek. om. E, Id. 

347a22 μᾶλλον] Bek. om. E, Id. 

347612 ἐκεῖθεν) Bek. κεῖθεν E, Id. 

347613 ψύξιν») Bek. ψύξιν καὶ E, Id. πῆξιν F, (Bekker errs in saying 
that F, has τῆξιν».) 

347Ὁ81 ἐνταῦθα) Bek. ἐνταῦθα δὲ E Id. 

348a21 χάλαζα») Bok. χαλάζας E 314 Id. 

348612 αὐτὸ] Bek. om. E, Id. 

349a5 τὴν] Bek. om. E 314 Id. 

349520 μὲν καὶ] Bek. (μὲν ante ὅτι coll. N) καὶ E, Id. om. Ecorr.[314. 

850a14 διὸ] Bek. διόπερ E 314 Id. 

350034 ἐκείνας] Bek. κείνας E, Id. 


Much more just is Susemihl’s criticism of Ideler (Rhein. Mus., XL [1885], 564, 
note 3): “Vielleicht ist Ideler hie und da in der Bevorsugung von E ein wenig su weit 
gegangen.’’ Yet Susemihl does not question that F H N belong to one family. Cf. 
Ideler on iv. 7. 5 [384a]]. 
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of Laurentianus 87.7 (F), and Vindobonensis phil. graec. 100! (which, 
following Mr. W. Ὁ. Ross, I shall call J; so also Mr. F. W. Hall, 
Companion to Classical Texts), books i and ii in Ambrosianus E..93.sup.. 
(Hayduck’s A), which lacks books iii and iv, and books iii and iv in 
Parisinus 1880 (Hayduck’s B), which lacks books i and ii. I have 
also collated from rotographs Matritensis 41 (in the private library 
of the King of Spain), which was kindly called to my attention by 
Mr. E. W. Webster; and in determining the readings of this last 
MS I have had the advantage of the careful collation made by Graux 
in his copy of Ideler, now in the library of the Sorbonne.? On the 
basis of these nine MSS* I have been able to reach results which, 
though in part far from certain, are more certain than those of my 
former article. 


1 By way of supplementing the description of this MS which I gave in my former 
article, I may note here that the marginal subject headings, about which I felt some 
doubt, are certainly not by the first hand: on ff. 129r and 132r respectively occur the 
headings περὶ μολύνσεως and περὶ πιλητῶν καὶ ἀπιλήτων, whereas in the text these 
words appear as μώλυνσις and πηλιτός. ΑΒ regards the date, I still adhere to my 
opinion that it must be earlier than the middle of the tenth century, in spite of the 
fact that a fragmentary sheet by the same scribe (and in exactly the same form), 
which I came across by accident in the Bibliothdque Nationale, has been assigned by 
no less an authority than Mr. Omont to the eleventh oentury (Catalogue des MSS grec, 
latins, francais et espagnols, etc., recueillis par feu Emmanuel Miller, Paris, 1897, p. 11). 
The sheet is bound up with other fragments in suppl. grec 1156, and contains a part of 
the sixth book of the Historia antmalium; it is called by Dittmeyer ‘“‘fragm. Par.” 
Dittmeyer and Rudberg (Teztstudien sur Tiergeschichte des Aristoteles, Uppsala 
Universitets Areskrift, 1908, p. 6) date simply es. [X-XI—which is the date given by 
the cataloguer to the whole collection. 

2 See Graux et Martin, ‘Figures tirées d’un manuscrit des Météorologiques d’ Aris- 
tote,’’ Revue de Philologie, XXIV (1900), 6. For aid in finding this copy of Ideler I am 
indebted to Mr. Omont; for permission to consult it, to Mr. Chatelain; and for 
assistance in consulting it, to Mr. Barrau-Dihigo, librarian at the Sorbonne. 

8 In addition to these nine MSS and to the six others in which I collated book i 
for my former article (from s. XIII, 8, and Parisinus 2034; from s. XIV, Parisini 2032, 
suppl. grec. 642; from s. XV, Parisinus 2035, Vindobonensis 75) there are 22 MSS 
containing the entire Meteorology and 10 MSS containing a part only. Under each 
head I give in the first paragraph thoge which I have seen and examined; in the second, 
those which I have not seen. 

Meteorology complete: 

Vindobonensis phil. graec. 64; Oratorianus (Naples) XXII, 1; Vaticani 249; 
252; 253; 1387; Ottobon. 188; Pal. 161; Urb. 38; Laurentiani 87, 11; 87, 26; 
Riccardianus 14; Parisini 1860; 1861; 1862; Oxoniensis (Bodl.) Auct. T. III. 21. 

Vaticanus Ottobon. 293; Veneti 200; 206; 210; 212; Matritensis (Bibl. Nac.) 
XXVI. 

Meteorology in part: 

Vaticanus 319: ὧν τὰ μὲν [378012] .... τὰ ἐκ τούτων, συνεστῶτα (390D21]. 

Vaticanus Urb. 37: περὶ μὲν οὖν [338020] . . .. φησί [34326] (at 343δ26 this 
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I 


Do the numerous alternative readings offered by E 314 on the 
one hand and by the remaining MSS on the other go back to Aristotle 
himself, or do they spring from some more recent source? Have 
we in the MSS of the Meteorology, as in those of the Metaphysics, 
two independent lines of tradition, or, as in those of the Physics, 
one line only ? 

Bekker tacitly answered these questions by occasionally abandon- 
ing the unanimous reading of the MSS (see below). Thurot, in his 
eagerness to prove that all the MSS are descended from a single 
archetype, overemphasized the difficulties of certain passages where 
the MSS readings can be made to yield satisfactory sense. 

The water of the sea, says Aristotle, in evaporating and turning 
to clouds and rain, somehow rids itself of its salt taste; so wine, 
when distilled, becomes water(!); in fact, the taste of any liquid 
depends upon the elements, other than water, which it contains, for 
all liquids contain water. This subject, however, is to be investigated 
on 8 more opportune occasion. νῦν δὲ [35823] τοσοῦτον λέγωμεν, 
ὅτι τῆς θαλάττης ὑπαρχούσης αἰεί τι ἀνάγεται καὶ γίγνεται πότιμον 
καὶ ἄνωθεν ἐν τῷ ὑομένῳ κατέρχεται ἄλλο γεγενημένον, ob τὸ ἀναχθέν. 
καὶ διὰ βάρος ὑφίσταται τῷ ποτίμῳ: This last sentence is ridiculed 
by Thurot (Rev. archéol., XX, 416 and 418) on the ground that 
it is nonsensical to say that “fresh water is heavier than fresh 
water’’; the sentence is completely isolated says Thurot (zbid., 
XXI [1870, 1], 254) and is probably out of place, belonging 
rather after πότιμον (359a6). Thurot is here misled, I believe, by 
his failure to bear in mind something that Aristotle has said a 
few lines above. The moist exhalation does not, upon reaching the 
upper regions, find itself alone; it is in the presence of a dry exhala- 
tion. μεμειγμένης δ᾽ οὔσης [358021], ὥσπερ εἴπομεν, τῆς τε ἀτμιδώδους 
ἀναθυμιάσεως καὶ τῆς ξηρᾶς, ὅταν συνιστῆται εἰς νέφη καὶ ὕδωρ, ἀναγ- 


MS has the form προσπεφιλονεικηκὼς which Bekker wrongly attributes to F); 
Parisinus Coislin. 166: wep? μὲν οὖν [338020] . . . . πρῶτον [848534] (the catalogue 
wrongly implies that this first section runs through book iii); book iv (twice). 

Ambrosianus R. 119. sup.: περὶ μὲν οὖν [338a20] . . . . θεριναῖς [343015], τὸ δὲ 
[368a33] . . . . τὸ ὕδωρ [384621]; Vaticani 115; 313; Vaticanus 319: book iv; Vati- 
canus Ottobon. 76; Escorialensis Y-I-11: ὅτι μὲν [350622] . . . . ἐν πολλῷ [351625] 
(this eleventh-century fragment I have collated from rotographs); Bernensis (Bibl. 
Bongars.) 579, 16. 


-- / 
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καῖον ἐμπεριλαμβάνεσθαί τι πλῆθος ἀεὶ rabrns τῆς δυνάμεως, καὶ συγκα- 
ταφέρεσθαι πάλιν ὕοντος. Rain is then due to the combination of 
the two exhalations, which sinks through the uprising moist exha- 
lation and the uprising dry exhalation. Aristotle’s notion no doubt 
involves difficulties; but if he had only defined what he meant by 
δυνάμεως, his statement would be fairly explicit. It was no doubt 
this former passage which Alexander had in mind when he explained 
ἄλλο γεγενημένον [358b26] by ἄλλο. . .. κατὰ ποιότητα γεγονός 
(Hayduck 87, 2). The difficulty, which is due to vagueness, not to 
contradiction, is inherent as much in the first passage as in the 
second; it would be unreasonable of Alexander if, after passing the 
first, he had suggested a lacuna or a transposition (as Thurot would 
have him) at the second. The very words of Alexander which Thurot 
quotes (ob γὰρ ἰδίως τὸ ἀπὸ τῆς θαλάσσης μεταβάλλον ἐστὶ καὶ τὸ 
ὑφιστάμενον, ὡς δοκεῖ διὰ τῆς λέξεως λέγεσθαι) were intended, I believe, 
as a caution against the error into which Thurot himself has fallen. 
Incidentally, to put the words καὶ διὰ βάρος ὑφίσταται τῷ ποτίμῳ 
after πότιμον (35θα6) would come very near to making Aristotle 
repeat himself, and that at the cost of an exceptionally awkward 
parenthesis. Surely Thurot is scarcely warranted in seeing here 
evidence of a faulty archetype. 

After giving a formal proof of the circular shape of the halo, 
in which Aristotle conceives of the particles of moisture as inde- 
pendent and contiguous mirrors, he continues (373a21-29): φαίνεται 
dé τὸ μὲν λευκόν, ὁ ἥλιος, κύκλῳ συνεχῶς ἐν ἑκάστῳ φαινόμενος τῶν 
ἐνόπτρων, καὶ μηδεμίαν ἔχων αἰσθητὴν διαίρεσιν, πρὸς δὲ τῇ γῇ μᾶλλον 
διὰ τὸ νηνεμώτερον εἶναι πνεύματος γὰρ ὄντος οὐκ εἶναι στάσιν φανερόν. 
παρὰ δὲ τοῦτο μέλαινα ἡ ἐχομένη περιφέρεια, διὰ τὴν ἐκείνης λευκότητα 
δοκοῦσα εἶναι μελαντέρα. πλεονάκις δὲ γίγνονται αἱ ἄλῳ περὶ τὴν 
σελήνην διὰ τὸ τὸν ἥλιον θερμότερον ὄντα θᾶττον διαλύειν τὰς συστάσεις 
τοῦ ἀέρος. Thurot (op. cit., XX, 418) remarks that Alexander, 
instead of suspecting a transposition of 21-25, contents himself with 
saying that Aristotle διὰ μέσου .. .. εἰπὼν... .. ἀσαφεστέραν ἐποίησε 
τὴν λέξιν (146, 3-5). An examination οὗ Alexander’s words shows 
that the lines of Aristotle criticized are not 21-25 but 23-25; and 
I suspect that Thurot’s “21” may be a misprint for “23”; if so, 
it is undeniable that 23-25 (πρὸς δὲ τῇ γῇ . . . . φανερόν) come more 
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naturally after μελαντέρα (27), where Vicomercatus and Ideler put 
them; but it is just as undeniable that this transposition is not 
indispensable to the sense. If Thurot really contemplated trans- 
posing 21-25, his suggestion is not likely to find many supporters. 
Whichever he intended, the instance is inconclusive. 

The general rule (383618-19) that objects which contain more 
water than they contain earth (e.g., milk) are thickened by fire, 
those which contain more earth than they contain water (e.g., 
clay) are coagulated is not easy to apply to oil: if in oil there is more 
water than earth, we should expect oil to be coagulated by cold; if 
more earth than water, we should expect it to be coagulated by fire; 
as a matter of fact, it is coagulated by neither, but is thickened 
by both (but cf. 38767 and 388a31-32). παχύνεται μὲν οὖν [383632] 
vx’ ἀμφοτέρων, ob ξηραίνεται δ᾽ bx’ obderépou’ οὔτε γὰρ ὁ ἥλιος οὔτε τὸ 
ψῦχος ξηραίνει οὗ μόνον διότι γλίσχρον, ἀλλὰ καὶ διότι ἀέρος ἐστίν. 
οὗ ξηραίνεται δὲ τὸ ὕδωρ οὐδ᾽ ἕψεται ὑπὸ πυρός, ὅτι οὐκ ἀτμίζει διὰ γλι- 
σχρότητα. In place of ὕδωρ, Ε Η N (supported by the Vetus Versio) 
read ἔλαιον; ὕδωρ, the lectio difficilior, found in all the other MSS 
(supported by the Nova Versio), stood without doubt in the arche- 
type; and was explained by Alexander as τὸ ἐν τῷ ἐλαίῳ ὕδωρ (so also 
Vicomercatus and Barthélemy S.-Hilaire). Yet Ideler and Thurot 
(op. cit., XX, 418-19; X XI, 401) find in ὕδωρ an insuperable diffi- 
culty, and read ἔλαιον; though Thurot adds quite rightly that the 
presence of ἔλαιον in our MSS is due to correction. The difficulty of 
taking ὕδωρ as τὸ ἐν τῷ ἐλαίῳ ὕδωρ seems to me lessened by the con- 
text and contents of the sentence in which it occurs; and even if we 
had not οὐδ᾽ ἕψεται and διὰ γλισχρότητα, I believe that ὕδωρ could be 
defended; as Capelle has said (Hermes, XLVII [1912], 517), Aristotle 
does not always express himself correctly; his words are often open 
to misunderstanding. 

Cumbustible things are either inflammable or non-inflammable: 
ἔστι δὲ φλογιστὰ ὅσα μὴ ὑγρὰ ὄντα θυμιατά ἐστιν (387621). Not all 
fusible things are inflammable (e.g., bronze); not all inflammable 
things are fusible (e.g., wood); some fusible things are inflammable 
(e.g., frankincense). αἴτιον δ᾽ [387627] ὅτι τὰ μὲν ξύλα ἀθρόον ἔχει τὸ 


1 Bekker’s ἐξέψεται is only a variant in E, which has in the text the nonsensical 
ψύχεται. All the other MSS, including 314, have ἕψεται. 
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ὑγρὸν καὶ du’ ὅλου συνεχές ἐστιν, ὥστε διακάεσθαι, ὁ δὲ χαλκὸς παρ᾽ 
ἕκαστον μὲν μέρος, οὗ συνεχὲς δὲ καὶ ἔλαττον ἢ ὥστε φλόγα ποιῆσαι" 
ὁ δὲ λιβανωτὸς τῇ μὲν οὕτως τῇ δ᾽ ἐκείνως ἔχει. These last four lines, 
which Alexander does not paraphrase, Thurot (op. cit., Χ ΧΙ, 404) is 
tempted to delete; he does not understand “how the inflammability 
or non-inflammability of a body can depend upon the distribution of 
the aqueous element, and how copper has not enough of the aqueous 
element to make it inflammable,” and in support of his doubt he 
appeals to Aristotle’s definition of inflammables. If he had only 
gone a little farther back, to the definition of combustibles (387a19-22) 
—and S.-Hilaire’s note might have given him the clue—he would 
have seen that in order to be combustible a thing must contain 
moisture disposed in a certain way. A comparison of the two defi- 
nitions shows that, in the definition of inflammables, ὑγρά must 
mean moist or wet. So far as doctrine is concerned, there is then 
no reason for suspecting an interpolation. 

Yet even without these four passages—and certain others in 
which Thurot similarly oversteps—Thurot’s instances are quite 
sufficient to justify him in believing, with Bekker, in a faulty arche- 
type. At 368012 rod κύματος (or τῶν κυμάτων) is proved to be cor- 
rect by ἀποβιαζόμενα γὰρ ἄλληλα just above; yet τοῦ πνεύματος is 
found in all the MSS except F, in which the genitive was at first 
omitted and τῶν κυμάτων was later added; the rod κύματος in N is 
only the correction of a later hand. The error probably goes back 
to the time of Alexander, in whose paraphrase (124, 8-10) ἀποβιαζό- 
μενα yap ἄλληλα is not directly represented. Another clear indication 
of a faulty archetype is 387a31 ἀθρδως] κοι», 314 Feorr. ἀέρος 
ki J Fi Matrit. 1880 H N. Here ἀέρος, a nonsensical error, which 
probably crept into the text from the line above, must have stood in 
the archetype—the reading of 314 being due to a correction. d6pdws 
and ἀέρος have a certain general resemblance; and the confusion of 
e and θ would be expecially easy in uncials. 

There is also some indication of gaps in the MSS: at two differ- 
ent points Olympiodorus gives as lemmata words which do not occur 


1 At 388a31, where wood is mentioned among the ὑγρά, Thurot (op. cit., XX, 416, 
418; XXI, 405) is again misled, taking exception to Alexander’s suggestion that 
green wood may be meant, and accusing Alexander of quibbling upon the two meanings 
of ὑγρόν. 
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in our text. At 31, 2 (ed. Stiive) he heads his πρᾶξις € with the 
words περὶ μὲν οὖν τοὺς ἐν τῷ ἄνω τόπῳ, not to be found in our text; 
yet these words and also the next lemma—vrepl μὲν οὖν τοῦ ἄνω 
rérov—must, at least in his MS, have stood between αὐτῶν and 
περὶ (341a9). And at 346a9 between ἐκριπίζειν and the following 
καὶ there must, in Olympiodorus’ MS, have stood the words ἀνάγκη 
τοίνυν τῶν αὑτῶν μεγίστων κύκλων μάλίστα τὴν μέλλουσαν τοῦτο 
ποιήσειν φοράν (77, 3-4) and χρὴ γὰρ τοῦτο, ἵνα πολλὴ κίνησις 7 διὰ τὸ 
μέγεθος γιγνομένη καὶ πλείονα τὴν ἔξαψιν ποιήσῃ (77, 7-8); but in this 
case, unlike the first, the lacuna is not equally great in all the MSS 
(see Stiive’s apparatus): whereas Εἰ 314 JF, have merely ἐκριπίζειν, 
Feorr. m. 1 Matrit. Ambros. H N have ἐκριπίζειν ἀέρα τε καὶ διακρίνειν 
διὰ τὸ τοῦ κύκλου μεγεθος (τε om. F Matrit. Ambro8.corr. H Ν᾽; διακρί- 
vey wa Ambros.; διακρίνει διὰ Ambro8.coer. m. 1 διακρίνειν διὰ 
Ambro8.rec.; μέγεθος ΕἸ μέγεθος ἀένα [sic] Foor.m.1). That the 
lemma χρὴ γὰρ τοῦτο, etc., was fully believed by Olympiodorus to 
be a part of the text is shown by his clear labeling of the four ém- 
χειρήματα; but the fact that there is no trace of these lemmata in 
Alexander and Philoponus makes it unsafe to Jay much weight upon 
their presence in Olympiodorus.! 


II 


The relationship of the nine chief descendants of this lost arche- 
type has been in part determined:? H and N have been found very 
closely related—more closely than appears from the apparatus of 
Bekker, whose collation of H was apparently less careful than that 
of N, and who consequently out of some 260 errors peculiar to H N 
has attributed four to H alone® and 44 to N alone;* Laurentianus 


1 On Olympiodorus’ MS or MSS gee Susemihl, Rhein. Mus., XL (1885), 564, note 3. 

2 Classical Renew, XXVII, 252. 

8 340621; 372a11; 378a19; 389620. 

4Title μετεώρων; 339015; 340a10; 343b19; 344016; 344034; 345b1; 346036; 
346036 (‘‘35" in Bekker’s apparatus, through a misprint); 349b11; 349b14; 350016; 
351436; 35406; 355034; 35505; 357a16; 358a10; 358a15; 359a15; 35968; 361620; 
362a11; 363415; 363633 οὐδὲ; 364032; 365527; 366025; 368a3; 368a7; 371016; 
372418; 376a26; 376031; 37661; 376622; 378a2; 379b13; 380a15; 38la7; 382a3; 
383023; 387a17; 390a22. The error as regards the title is shared by Brandis, who 
has misled Ideler and Capelle. Capelle writes (Hermes, XLVIII [1913], 330, note 3):_ 
“In den Bekkerschen Hes. lautet die Uberschrift des 1. Buches Μετεωρολογικῶν ά 
(Der Angabe Bekkers, dass in N der Titel Merewpwy laute, widerspricht die Idelers 
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81.1 (S) I now disregard, believing it to be a descendant of the 
Ambrosianus—at least in book i, for which alone I have collated §; 
S’s occasional freedom from errors of the Ambrosianus, as at 339b22, 
35, 345013, is probably an incidental result of contamination from 
E and Parisinus suppl. 314 (Classical Review, XXVII, 252, n. 1). 
E and 314' have been seen to stand together; and so also J and F. 


I praef. p. xiv, der nach Brandis mitteilt dass in N die Uberschrift heisse ἐκ τῶν 
μετεωρολογικῶν βιβλίον [Brandis has βιβλ.) 4) Die anderen Bacher haben keine 
Uberschrift; eine subecriptio hat Oberhaupt keins.” The facts are: (1) book i is 
headed in E apwroredous φιλοσοφον" i par eepe han? [90] των εἰς 8|7o a; in F 


εν 
ἀριστοτέλους μετεωρολογικῶν, α; in H Pay μετεώρων α (Bekker implies that H 
has μετεωρολογικῶν); in N ἀριστοτέλους μετεώρων: -α; (2) in N the title of book ii is: 


ἀριστοτέλους μετεώρων; 8; of book iii: haisrere μετεώρων, Ὕ (this is in red ink, and 


λ 
appears to have been added afterward, though by the first hand); of book iv; dpicrore’ 
μετεώρων, ὃ (the ἀ- is in red, the rest in black); (3) N has a subscription: τέλος τῶν 3 
βιβλίων" τῶν | μετεώρων" | τοῦ ἀριστοτέλου:. 

1 Parisinus supplément grec 314, 8. XIV (θο Omont; ss. XII—-XIII according to an 
early cataloguer’s insert) is bombycinus; binding calf, with heavy wooden boards. 
The first three gatherings are lost; of the 35 gatherings which remain, all are quater- 
nions except cy’ (ff. 94-99) and λή (ff. 292-95). The signatures, standing at the bottom 
of the first rectos, have in some cases been cut off by the binder’s knife. The folia were 
correctly numbered by an old hand (22-100, 1-100, 1-02; these figures have been made 
consecutive by a modern hand); and some of them have since been wholly or in part 
torn out—41, 130-32, 156-59, 166, 203-95. The second part of the first feuille-de- 
garde and the first part of the second are likewise lost. The pages are 247-48 mm. 
high, 168-73 mm. wide; each contains one column of text 185-90 mm. high and 112- 
20 mm. wide. In ff. 22-96 I have noted no trace of horisontal lines for the text; 
from f. 100 on, the horisontal lines were made by a sharp point from marginal pin- 
pricks (mostly trimmed off). The number of lines to a column varies from 28 to 36, 
averaging about 30, with 60 or 70 letters to the line. The first hand ends at 96r; 
a second hand has done 100r to 129r and 172r to the end; from 133r to 165» the script, 
though much like that of the first hand, is probably by a third. There are marginal 
scholia in red from 22r to 400 and from 100r to 133r, in black from 1269 to 142». The 
titles are in red, and there is occasionally red ornamentation at the beginning or at the 
end of a work; red capitals are frequent, not only in the margin but also in the body of 
the text. The letters of the numerous diagrams and sometimes also parts of the 
diagrams themselves are done in red. 

Contents: 22r—400 ἀριστοτέλους περὶ γενέσεως καὶ φθορᾶς (at the top and bottom 
of 22r are large erasures, perhaps made after the loss of the first three gatherings); 
42r-56r ἀριστοτέλους μετεωρολογικῶν, πρῶτον; 56r-70r δεύτερον; 700-770 τρίτον; 
Ἴδνυ-88δυ τέταρτον; 89r-96r ἀριστοτέλους, περὶ χρωμάτων; 100r-129r ἀριστοτέλους 
περὶ ψυχῆς; 133r-1420 ἀριστοτέλους περὶ αἰσθήσεων καὶ αἰσθητῶν; 143r-146r 
ἀριστοτέλους, περὶ μνήμης καὶ τοῦ μνημονεύειν; 146γ-1δάν ἀριστοτέλους,͵ περὶ ὕπνον 
καὶ éyprrybpoews καὶ τῆς καθ᾽ ὕπνον μαντικῆς; on 1542 begins ἀριστοτέλους περὶ μακρο- 
βιότητος καὶ βραχυβιότητος; on 1652 ends the De tuventute οἱ senectute, vita et morte; 
173r—2020 ἀλεξάνδρου ἀφροδισιέως τῶν ἀριστοτέλου: μετεωρολογικῶν ὑπόμνημα (a false 
start was made on 1727) ending with τις (Hayduck 226, 22). This last section was 
collated by Kalbfleisch for Hayduck’s edition of Alexander. 
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A similar group of two MSS is formed by the Matritensis' and 
the Ambrosianus? in the first two books and by the Matritensis and 
Parisinus 1880* in the last two. 


1 Matritensis 41 (olim 185) is described by Graux, ‘‘Notices sommaires des manu- 
scrite grecs d’Espagne et de Portugal, edited by Martin (Nouvelles archives des missions 
scientifiques et littératres, II, Paris, 1892, 109); also by Graux-Martin in ‘Frag- 
ments inédits de Lydus περὶ διοσημειῶν'᾽ (Revue de Philologie, XX [1896], 23-35), 
and in “Figures tirées d’un manuscrit des Météorologiques d’Aristote” (shid., XXIV 
[1900], 5-18, with plates). It is a quarto MS (the dimensions I do not know) and 
is assigned by Graux to 8. XII. 


2 Ambrosianus E.93.sup. (olim 325), 8. XII, is an incomplete parchment MS 
bound in brown leather and rebacked. The gatherings—more of them are quaternions 
than anything else—are in some cases irregular. The greater part of the first two have 
been lost; f. 2 should stand after f.8; ff. 3-8 area trinion; and the gathering beginning 
Qr is signed 8; at the end a number of folia have been lost between 332 and 333, and 
one folio after 334. The gatherings are constructed in the usual way—flesh side to 
flesh side and hair side to hair side, with the flesh side outside. The signatures, placed 
in the lower left corner of the first rectos, have in most cases been lost in trimming. 
Lost also are most of the old folio numbers, which stood in the lower right corner of the 
rectos. Since the mutilation of the MS a modern hand has numbered the folia in 
pencil, with no error except at f. 43, which it at first skipped and later marked ‘‘42a”’; 
the folio marked ‘‘43’’ should then have been 44, and so on to the last folio preserved 
(‘‘334"), which should have been 335. The pages are 262 mm. high, 180 mm. wide; 
each contains one column of text 195-200 mm. high, 122-25 mm. wide. The hori- 
sontal lines, made with a sharp point, number 22 to the column. The script, standing 
below the lines, is full and round, slanting a little to the right. The Aristotle text is 
distinguished from the Alexander by capitals at the beginnings of sections and by 
guillemete in the margin. Diagrams are done in red and black. There are corrections 
by the first hand, in the same brown ink used for the text, and by a later hand, in a 
darker ink which is readily distinguishable. There are also glosses, some in red and 
some in black; those in red occur at the beginning of book i only, and are, I believe, by 
the first hand. 

Contents: (on the second recto of the paper feuille-de-garde) ‘‘Alexandri Aphro- 
disiensis | in Aristot Metheora Comment. | Codex optimus seculo XII scriptus | E.93’’; 
on a parchment sheet which follows the feuille-de-garde is written, among other 
things, ‘‘fuit ex libris Octaviani ferrarij’’; then two paper sheets, mostly blank; at the 
top of Ir alate hand has supplied a title, ᾿Εξηγήσεως ἀλεξάνδρον ἀφροδισέως (sic) els 
τὰ μετεωρ «ολογικὰ»» ἀριστοτέλους; f. 1 begins τὸ τοῦ ὕδατος μέγεθος (Hayduck 8, 10; 
one folio must have been lost since the MS was examined by Tschiedel for Hay- 
duck; see Hayduck, p. vi) and ends πλήρη πυρὸς (339524); f. 2 begins φύσεως 
(10, 32) and ends διὰ το σχίζεσθαι (340031); the gap between ff. 1 and 2 is filled in 
by ff. 3-8, and 9r begins els ἀχανὲς (340031); on 155r begins Book ii (ἀριστοτελους 
perewpodoyixGy B in ornate capitals); f. 382 ends τὴν ἔκπτωσιν τὴν ἐκ τῶν (128, 36), 
from which point there is a gap (which apparently did not exist when Tschiedel made 
his collation) running to τὰ τῆς αὐτῆς φύσεως (37032) at the beginning of f. 333; f. 334, 
the last preserved, ends ws (132, 17); following f. 334 come two paper sheets and 
the second half of the feuille-de-garde, all blank. 

8 Parisinus 1880 (olim Medic.-Reg. 2617)—Thurot’s ‘‘tai’’ and Hayduck’s B— 
8. XII, is a parchment MS bound in red leather with gilt tooling. The gatherings 
are quaternions and trinions, with an irregular gathering of three folia at the end; 
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The close relationship of the Matritensis and the Ambrosianus 
may be illustrated by the following instances, in each of which all the 
other MSS agree in the right reading: 


341433 yap § om. Matrit. Ambros. 
345413 παρὰ] περὶ Matrit., Ambros... 
357a24 δὲ γὰρ Matrit. Ambros. 

360435 καὶ om. Matrit., Ambros.;. 
363a7 cuvexeis] συνεχῶς Matrit. Ambros. 
363a25 δὲ] δὲ καὶ Matrit. Ambros. 
368512 τὸν om. Matrit. Ambros. 

36962 re om. Matrit. Ambros. 


No less close is the connection of the Matritensis with Parisinus 
1880; here also I quote only instances in which all the other MSS 
agree in the right reading: 

37243 τὴν om. Matrit. 1880. 

372b11 ὑπάρχουσι(ν))]) ὑπάρχει Matrit. 1880. 
372630 γὰρ] 1880var. δὲ Matrit. 1880). 
373012 μν om. Matrit., 1880. 

376022 yap om. Matrit. 1880,. 

379626 ὡς om. Matrit. 1880). 

381625 μν om. Matrit. 1880. 

382a16 πρὸ] ὅτι Matrit. 1880. 

38262 τούτου͵] τούτων Matrit. 1880). 
384028 διὸ καὶ] διὸ Matrit. 1880. 
388624 πάντυλ κάντα μὲν Matrit. 1880. 
3θ0α!]θ6 δὲ om. Matrit. 1880. 


The nine MSS fall then into four groups of two each: H and N, E 
and 314, J and F, the Matritensis and the Ambrosianus in the first 


the quaternions are constructed in the usual way; in the trinions the first recto is 
flesh side, the second hair side, the third varies. The folia have been correctly num- 
bered by a modern hand (‘‘1”’ to “‘253’’). The pages are 260 mm. high, 180 mm. 
wide; each contains one column of text 189-203 mm. high, 119-21 mm. wide. Dia- 
grams are in red ink. The ink of the text varies between brown and brownish black; 
there are scholia by the first hand, and some by a later hand using darker ink. Here, 
however, it is less easy than in the Ambrosianus to distinguish the corrections of the 
two hands. In respect to signatures, horisontal lines, script, method of distinguishing 
the Aristotle text from the Alexander, the MS closely resembles the Ambrosianus; 
and is probably the work of the same scribe, though Hayduck does not suggest this. 

Contents: feuille-de-garde and two blank leaves; at the top of f. Ir various 
notes by a late hand and the figures ‘'F. 40,’’ “Νο. 47 secundae,”’ ‘‘1063,’’ ‘‘2617”: 
title: ἀλεξάνδρου ἀφροδισιέως els | y τῶν μετεωρολογικῶν (in ornate capitals); ff. lr- 
114r the complete text of Meteorology iii with Alexander’s comment; ff. 115r—253» the 
complete text of Meteorology iv with Alexander's comment. 
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two books, the Matritensis and 1880 in the last two. How many 
families do these four groups represent? This question, which 
would naturally have come up some time ago, I plan to defer still 
longer, pleading as my excuse the remarkable circumstance that 
the stemma of the first two books and that of the last two are 
different: 

Whereas in the first two books the parent of the Matritensis and 
the Ambrosianus belongs with HN, in the last two the parent of 
the Matritensis and 1880 belongs with J F.! If, in some of the 
instances which follow, the reading given as correct makes no better 
sense than the reading given as incorrect, my excuse is that, since 
E 314 rarely agree in demonstrable error with any other MS or group 
of MSS, the appearance of the reading of E 314 in another group is 
prima facie evidence of its having stood in the archetype. I quote 
only instances in which the other four MSS agree in the right reading: 


342626 παρὰ τῶν] παρ᾽ Matrit. Ambros. H N. 

349421 ἄνεμον om. Matrit. Ambros. HN. 

351036 ξηροτέρω!Π, ἔξηρῶν Matrit. Ambros. HN. (Bekker’s apparatus 
wrongly implies that H has ξηροτέρων.) 

355a18 πᾶν] πᾶν 6 ἥλιος Matrit. Ambros. HN. (Bekker errs in saying 
that H N have was 6 ἥλιος.) 

362a11 βορώι μὲν] (μ. β. F) Bopéx: Matrit. Ambros. HN. (Bekker 
wrongly implies that H has βορώι μὲν.) 

367423 dpavpov] ἀμαυρότερον Matrit. Ambros. H N. 

370627 καὶ αὐτὸ ἀνάγκη ἕν] dvayxn κύκλον JF Matrit. 1880, καὶ 
αὐτὸ ἀνάγκη κύκλον edd. Aristotle is speaking of the whirlwind (δῖνος), 
whose origin he illustrates by the little eddies frequently seen on the 
street or ina gateway: when a current is continuously advancing against 
an obstruction, each particle in the current, upon reaching a certain 
point, is deflected in a certain way; if the obstruction is of a certain 
shape, the particle may be repeatedly deflected until it finds itself 
advancing again in its original direction; if each succeeding particle 
has followed the same course, the series of deflections has resulted in 
a single motion, a ἕν; τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ κύκλος" ob yap μία φορὰ σχήματος, 
τοῦτο καὶ αὐτὸ ἀνάγκη ἕν εἶναι (or τοῦτο ἀνάγκη κύκλον εἶναι). Either of 
these readings makes good sense. The former involves an appeal to a 
general principle; the latter, a reference to Aristotle’s doctrine of 
circular motion (cf. Physics 265027 ff.). ἕν could not easily have been 


1The connection between 1880 and F has been pointed out by Thurot (op. cit., 
XX, 420). 
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& gloss on κύκλον, whereas κύκλον could easily have been a gloss on ἕν; 
and even if we were to admit, for the moment, that ἐν could have been 
ἃ gloss on κύκλον, we should meet the further difficulty that the adop- 
tion of the reading ἐν would be far from making necessary the addition 
of καὶ αὐτὸ, whereas in the opposite case—with due respect to the editors 
—the deletion of καὶ αὐτὸ 1s almost necessary—unless indeed we are to 
admit a bit of rhetoric crabbed beyond Aristotle’s ordinary usage. 

371a9 τυφών] ὁ τυφών JF Matrit. 1880. (Bekker errs in attributing 
this error to H as well.) 

372a2 δ᾽ ἐν τῇ] δὲ τῆς J F Matrit. 1880. 

372028 ὑπὲρ τὶ om. JF; Matrit. 188. ὑπὲρ Ετος. (Bekker says: 
ὑπὲρ ra margo F; but I have been unable to find the ra.) 

372027 οὕπω) οὐδέπω J F Matrit. 1880. 

373a7 ἡ τὸ (ante AA) om. Ecorr. J Εἰ Matrit. 1880. 

37369 ovx om. J; Εἰ Matrit. 1880;. (ὁ in Bekker’s apparatus is proba- 
bly 8 misprint for οὐκ.) 

376028 wy] ye JF Matrit. 1880corr. (Bekker errs in attributing the 
reading yr to H also.) x7 1880, x 314. 

383627 ὕδωρ καὶ ἔλαιον] ἔ. καὶ ὕ. J F Matrit. 1880. 

384α29 ἐξαιρεθεισῶνϊἠ διεξαιρεθεισῶν J F Matrit. 1880. 

385a14-16 ἐλατὸν ἀνήλατον (ἀνέλατον) are thrown back 76 letters, behind 
θραυστὸν, by J F Matrit. 1880. (H does not share the error ἀνέλατον 
attributed to it by Bekker.) 

385a30 πάντα) ταῦτα J F Matrit. 1880. 


The total number of instances in which the Matritensis and the 
Ambrosianus agree in probable error with H N I reckon at about 35; 
the total number in which the Matritensis and 1880 agree in probable 
error with J F, at about 90. Since, however, the stemma is in neither 
case absolutely clear-cut—the Matritensis and the Ambrosianus 
agreeing with J F in some dozen cases, and the Matritensis and 1880 
agreeing with H N in some half-dozen—I give in full the evidence 
against my view: 


339035 ἡμῖν ἐντεῦθεν] é. ἡ. J F Matrit. Ambros. 

342630 ries καὶ καλουμένων Πυθαγορείων) τινὲς καλουμένων Π. JF 
Matrit. Ambros. καλουμένων II. τινὲς HN. 

35765 τοῦ] del. (ut videtur) Heorr. om. J F Matrit. Ambros. 

363016 μείων καὶ πλείων καὶ] μείζων καὶ Ὁ μείζω καὶ πλείων καὶ 
F, μείζω καὶ πλείω καὶ J Matrit. Ambros. 

364026 ἀπολείπει re] ἀπολείπει Εἰ ἀπολείπεται J Matrit. Ambros. 

366620 yi(y)veras yap] γὰρ γί(γ)νεται J F: Matrit. Ambros. 

367634 πρόεισι πολλάκις ἡμέρας] σείει ἡμέρας Matrit. Ambros. σείη 
ἡμέρας σείει ἡμερῶν F ἡμέρας πρόεισι πολλάκις E 314. 
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368a24 παντοδαπὰς ἀφίησι φωνάς) παντοδαπὴν ἀφίησι φωνήν J F Matrit. 
Ambros. 

3686256 om.JF Matrit. Ambros. 

368633 γί(γ)νεται σεισμὸς] γί(γγ)νονται σεισμοὶ J Frec. Matrit. Ambros. 
γίνονται cacy Εἰ. 

36961 of ομ. J F Matrit. Ambros. 

370a30 μεταβάλλουσα oom. JF Matrit. (The Ambrosianus is not 
available.) 

370029 ὅτι ὥσπερ Gray] ὅταν Εἰ ore ὅταν ὥσπερ Matrit. 1880, Hi N 
(Bekker wrongly implies that H does not share this error.) 

371a21 τὴν οἵ. Matrit. 1880 H N. 

371632 otdé] οὐδὲ δὴ Matrit. 1880 H N. 

372a14 τι yeyove(v) olor] εἰ γέγονε(ν) οἷον Eoorr. Matrit. 1880, Ni 
γέγονεν olov F = om. J. (H reads εἰ γέγονεν οἷον, but it is possible 
that the εἰ may be the result of correction. The silk gauze with which 
the entire surface of H was covered two years ago makes it very hard, in 
some places, to determine the original reading.) 

384022 χωρίζεται) χωρίζεται καὶ Matrit. 1880 HN. (Bekker errs in 
attributing this error to F also.) 


It will be noted that out of these 17 instances four are trivial 
(363a16, 364026, 369b1, 371632), and several others can be easily 
explained. At 339635, for instance, ἐντεῦθεν ἡμῖν, which is lectio 
difficilior and makes the same sense, may have stood in the arche- 
type, the reading ἡμῖν ἐντεῦθεν being due to independent simpli- 
fication of the order by the parent of H N and the parent of E 314; 
of such simplification there are abundant instances in the MSS of the 
Meteorology. At 366620 the archetype and some of its descendants 
may have had after οὔρησιν something which the parent of J F and 
the parent of the Matritensis and the Ambrosianus took for heavy 
punctuation; independent correction to γὰρ γίνεται would then 
have been easy. At 342030 καὶ καλουμένων Πυθαγορείων, or the 
like, may have been a gloss in the archetype (cf. the passages quoted 
by Ideler). At 367634 σείει could easily have arisen as a gloss. 
At 370629 the scribe of the archetype, omitting at first -ἰ ὥσπερ ὅτ-, 
may have corrected by adding ὅτι ὥσπερ above; if this correction 
was exactly reproduced in the grandparent of JF Matrit. 1880, 
the readings of the extant MSS could be easily understood. At 
368625 and 371a21 the articles are not necessary; their presence may 
be the result of independent correction. There remain, as real 
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stumbling-blocks to the solution I propose,! 35765, 368424, 368633, 
370a30, 372014, 384422. 

If that solution is right—and from now on I shall assume that it 
is—it would be interesting to know whether the parent of the Ambro- 
sianus was also the parent of 1880; if, as appears likely, the two MSS 
are the work of the same scribe, it is of course natural to suppose 
that they have the same parent; but I see no means of proof, except 
such proof as could be gained through an examination of S (for which 
I have rotographs of the first book only).? 

Our four groups of MSS having now been reduced to three— 
though the constitution of the groups in the first half of the text 
is not the same as in the second half—we can no longer avoid the 
question whether these three groups represent three families or 
two; if two, the consensus of E and 314 is worth that of all the 
other MSS put together; if three, many readings of the editions® must 
represent individual error of the E 314 family. 

The group E 314 has many more peculiar readings than has 
any other group, H N making a poor second. In a large proportion 
of the instances in which E 314 diverge from the other MSS, either of 
the readings, as I pointed out in my former article, can be made to 
yield satisfactory sense—suggesting that here, as in other works, the 
Physics for instance, the text has suffered a recension, or a series of 
recensions.* Is it possible to discern any general differences between 


1 Further objection might perhaps receive some support from the fact that the 
Matritensis and 1880 share with H N no omission of more then one word (disregarding 
363a2, where the omission, probably caused by the presence of els τὴν ἐνταῦθα 
οἰκουμένην in 362635-36, is shared by E) and that the Matritensis and the Ambrosi- 
anus share with J F no omission of more than two words. 


2 See above, p.195. I lay little weight upon the fact that in books i and ii (70 pages 
in Bekker’s small edition) the Matritensis shares only about 30 probable errors with 
the Ambrosianus, whereas in books iii and iv (42 pages) it shares about 40 probable 
errors with 1880. 


81 have pointed out in my former article that the Aldine text is closely related 
to Vindobonensis phil. graec. 75, a direct descendant of 314. A propos of 75, I may 
here correct an error of Vogel-Gardthausen, p. 104, which was apparently due to reli- 
ance upon Buhle: the name of the scribe is not Δυκανδύλης, but, as in Lambeck-Kollar 
and Nessel, Κυκανδύλης. 


4Diels, ‘‘Zur Textgeschichte der Aristotelischen Physik,’’ Abhandlungen der 
Konigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1882, pp. 35-36. Cf. V. Rose, De 
Aristotelis librorum ordine et auctoritate, Berlin, 1854, p. 187; S.-Hilaire, pp. lxxxvii- 
᾿ Ἢ 
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the readings of E 314 on the one hand and those of all the other 

MSS on the other hand? 

Where one reading involves hiatus and the other avoids it, the 
reading which involves hiatus is more often that of E 314. In the 
use of οὕτω and οὕτως before consonants, the cases in which Εἰ 314 
read οὕτω and the other MSS read οὕτως are only about half as 
numerous as those in which Εἰ 314 read οὕτως and the other MSS 
read οὕτω. In the similar matter of πᾶς and ἅπας there are two 
instances on each side. Where the alternative readings concern 
only a change in the order of words—disregarding cases where the 
desire to avoid hiatus might have been a motive to correction—it is 
almost impossible to say, in half the cases, that the one order is more 
simple and the other more complex; in the other half the suspicion 
of simplification falls less often on E 314 than on the other MSS. 
E 314 much more often omit the article where the other MSS have 
it, than vice versa; and in the majority of these cases the omission 
makes lectio difficilior.' 

These facts, however, I take to indicate, not that the other MSS 
form a single family, but that E 314 have preserved the tradition 
faithfully in many instances in which the other families have inde- 
pendently suffered correction; for it is unlikely that the Meteorology 
was ever completed, much less polished for publication.? 

And in the remaining cases of minor alternatives—a miscellaneous 
lot—E 314 can claim no more lectiones difficiliores than can the 
other MSS. I give a few of those which show the suspicion of 
correction which rests on E 314: 

340633 ἀνωτέρϊ ἄνω E314edd. (The τόπος here referred to is the same 
as the ἄνω τόπος of 340630; but this is no warrant for changing 
ἀνωτέρω tO ἄνω.) 

350528 εἰς] ἐπ’ Feorr. Εἰ 314 edd. (εἰς, the lectio difficilior, is certainly 
permissible, either as a substitute for ἐπί [Eucken, Ueber den Sprach- 
gebrauch des Aristoteles, pp. 32-33] or as meaning “‘into a small body of 


water.” ἐπ’ ὀλίγον, as interpreted by Ideler and S.-Hilaire, becomes 
almost equivalent to xara μικρόν.) 


1 At 341415, where E has θερμὸν, the lectio difficilior, and 314 and the other MSS 
and Bekker have τὸ θερμὸν, Ideler thinks the article is better omitted; at 347527, a 
similar instance, where Εἰ 314 and Bekker have τὸ θερμὸν and the other MSS have 
θερμὸν, Ideler retains the article. 


3 Thurot, op. ctt., XX, 416. 
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35205 ἀεν(ν)άους εἶναί τινας] τοὺς μὲν ἀενάους εἶναι Ἐ edd. Bonitz (Aristo- 
telische Studien, II, 420) τοὺς μὲν ἀεννάους εἶναί τινας Feorr. 314. 
(The very bold construction τὶς μὲν. . .. ὁ δὲ apparently stood in 
the parent of E 314. In its favor, though not conclusive, is the fact 
that the reason following is, strictly speaking, not a reason why some 
rivers never fail and some do fail, but a reason why some never fail. 
τοὺς δὲ μή may therefore have been an afterthought.) 

358630 ἀλλ᾽ ἢ] ἀλλὰ EE 314 edd. (ἀλλ᾽ ἢ is lectio difficilior, both in itself 
and because of the preceding ἀλλ᾽ ἢ, which means “except.” It falls 
in the third of the classes enumerated by Professor Cook Wilson, ‘On 
the Use of ἀλλ᾽ 7 in Aristotle,” Classical Quarterly, III (1909], 121 ff.) 

35962 τούτων͵] = rovrov οὖν E 314 edd. (See Kiihner-Gerth, § 546, 5, B; 
Diels, op. cit., p. 15.) 

375622 ὡσπερεὶ ἄξονα τὴν ἐφ᾽ 7] ὡς περὶ ἄξονα τὴν ἐφ᾽ ἡ Matrit. 188Qcorr. 
ὥσπερ ἄξονα τὴν ἐφ᾽ ὧν ἡ E  ὡὋΣς περὶ τὸν ἄξονα τὴν ἐφ᾽ ἣν ἡ 314. 
ὥσπερ ἄξονα τὴν ἐφ’ ἦ ἡ Bek. Id. Bussemaker. (Ideler is no doubt right 
in saying that it is more natural to speak of the cone as formed by the 
revolution of the triangle ημκ around the line yx [τὴν ἐφ᾽ 7) ἡ yx or the 
like, “‘the line of which x is a part”’] than to speak of it as produced by 
revolution around 7x [τὴν ἐφ᾽ 7 7x, “the line yx”); but, by the same 
token, the latter is lectio difficilior.) 

384030 ds] ὥσπερ E 314 Feorr.edd. (Possibly the parent of E 314 some- 
times avoided this use of ὡς; cf. 38305 as] οἷον E 314 Bek.) 


These minor instances, then, do not by any means prove that 
there are not three families of MSS. A number of more serious 
cases, which can be adduced against my supposition, I plan to 
examine in greater detail. 


344412 φορᾶς] E 314 Philop. edd. σφαίρας cet. (In order to defend 
the supposition that there are three families, we must suppose that 
σφαίρας arose by two independent errors—which in view of the pre- 

- ceding τῆς is likely; or we must interpret it of the sphere of the heavens 
in general [and it is doubtful if Aristotle ever employs the word in this 
sense; yet see De caelo 289a29-30, where he apparently thinks of the 
sun and stars as in the same sphere]; or, finally, we must interpret it of 
the sphere of the moon; we could scarcely demand that it be named so 
outright, since it has just above [344a9] been referred to as the ἐγκύκλιος 
φορά. In either of the last two cases there is hendiadys.) | 

349020 εἶναι] ἘΞ: (ut videtur) 314 Fryar. ὄντα cet. (ὄντα, involving 
a violent anacoluthon of a kind for which, so far as I can find, there is no 
parallel, must have stood in the archetype; correction to εἶναι would 
be easy. Thurot [op. cit., XX, 419] seems to have been under a 
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misapprehension as to the reading of E, though Bekker’s report is 
correct. Cf. Physics 208625; Diels, p. 22.) 

354625 πάντων ἔσχατον εἴθ᾽ ὡς of πλᾶστοῇ] πάντων ἔσχατον εἶθ᾽ ὡς of 
πλεῖστοι τοῦτο Matrit. τούτων ἔσχατον εἴθ᾽ ὡς οἱ πλεῖστοι τοῦτο 
Ambros. τούτων ἔσχατον εἴθ᾽ ὡς πλεῖστοι τοῦτο ΗΝ τούτων 
ἔσχατον εἴτε ὡς οἱ πλεῖστοι Alexander τὸ ἔσχατον εἴτε ὡς πολλοὶ 
Olympiodorus. (πάντων means “οὗ all the four elements of the κόσμος; 
not “of all the spheres or layers.” It was this ambiguity which prob- 
ably led to the gloss or correction τούτων, whether in the archetype or, 
independently, in latter MSS. For of πλεῖστοι, as well as for Aristotle, 
fire was the last of the cosmic elements; but the former thought of fire 
as pervading also the heavens, where the latter puts αἰθήρ. See Gilbert, 
Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums, Leipzig, 1907, 
p. 664.) 

360426 ovvicraro ἂν ὁ] edd. συνίσταιτο ἂν Ἐπ συνίσταιτο ἂν ἄνω 
Ecorr. συνίσταιτ᾽ dy ὁ ἄνω 314 συνίσταται ὁ ἄνω cet. (συνίώ 
σταται ὃ ἄνω must have stood in the archetype, ἄνω springing from 
dy ὁ either by an error of sight or by an error of hearing. 314 per- 
haps represents a correction made by the parent of E 314; E alone 
ventured to drop the objectionable dvw.) 

376622-28 τῶν piv .... ἐνέμεινεν om. E Alexander ὁ ἥλιος. 
ἐνέμεινεν OM. 314. Olympiodorus had at least a part of these words. 
(Cf. Ideler and S.-Hilaire, ad loc.; Thurot, op. cit., XX, 419. If, in 
spite of Alexander, these words belong here, the anatarice is irrelevant 
to our purpose; if they are an insertion, or if they belong somewhere 
else, the difficulty can be explained away by supposing that in the 
archetype they stood in the margin or were in some way marked as 
questionable.) 

377a10 peonpBpias coy] μεσημβρίαν dow E 314 edd. peonuBpias 
ὅσον JF 1880 HN μμεσημβρώς ὅσαν Matrit. (The reading of the 
majority of MSS must here again have stood in the archetype; the par- 
ent of E 314 made the necessary simple correction.) 

38061 τῷ τὸ] E 314 edd. τῷ cet. (The omission of the necessary τὸ 
may have been due to haplography in the archetype—corrected by the 
parent of E 314—or to independent haplography by the heads of the 
other two families.) 

382025 πήξει) E 314 J; 1880corr. H πῆξις Jvar. F Matrit. 1880, N. 
(πῆξις, which makes nonsense, must have stood in the archetype and 
been independently corrected.) 

386b4-5 ἐνίοτε. . . . συνέρχεται om. J Matrit. 1880: H post πόροι 
coll. F. (Since the words appear as a lemma in Olympiodorus, they 
are probably not due to insertion. Perhaps in the archetype they 
were crossed out or stood in the margin; if not, we must think of them 
as supplied from Olympiodorus or from some lost MS by F, by N, and 
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by the parent of E 314 [see Thurot, op. cit., XXI, 403]. For free han- 
dling of the text by the last, we have seen evidence above. N is arbitrary 
in making transpositions (342430, 342b1, 343624, 349a12, 349426, 352a8 
γί(γ)νονται χείρους] x y- N; 352624] and in other ways also: 
πνεύματος] πνευμάτων N; 348α]14 ἔμεινεν) γέγονεν Ni; 
348433 μὴὴ οὐ N; 34906 ἐκ ὑπὸ N; 349619 δῆλονἅΉήΉ δῆλον 
μὲν N; 8353Ὁ1 atrois] αὐτῶν N; N’s frequent error of προ- for προσ- 
is no doubt unintentional. For arbitrary changes in F see below, 
p. 214, n. 2.) 
389615 ὅμως δὲ] ὅμως F, ὅλως Ji Feorr. Matrit. 1880, Η. (ὅλως 
probably stood in the archetype.) 


The explanations which I have suggested for the alternative 
readings above do not, I am aware, prove that there are three families; 
but I believe they do prove that what at first sight appears evidence 
for the two-family theory can be accounted for in other ways. 

It is undeniable, however, that the E 314 family is especially 
important because of its relation to the Greek commentators. Even 
after taking the precautions necessary in using the commentators,! 
the mere numerical preponderance of their agreements with E 314 
is significant. From the lists which follow I have excluded the 
numerous instances in which the MSS of the commentators offer the 
same variety as do those of the Meteorology itself. 


340a11 λόγον ἔχειν doov] ἔχειν λόγον ὃν E 314 Alex. text Philop. lemma. 
(Olympiodorus’ lemma ends with the words λόγον ἔχειν.) 

345017 μήτε ἰσοταχῶς μήτε (μήτ) μὴ ἰσοταχῶς μηδὲ (μηδ) E 314 
Alex. text Philop. lemmata. 

364630 ἀστραπὰς δὲ ποιοῦσι(ν) μάλιστα) ἀστραπὰς δὲ μ. π. F ἀστραπαῖοι 
δὲ μάλιστα E 314 Alex. text. 

370a22 re οἵη. E 314 Alex. lemma. (The Ambrosianus is not available.) 

3706013 ἄμφω ταῦτα δυνάμει) 7.45 F 4.87. E 314 Alex. lemma 
Olympiod. lemma edd. 

375634 τὸ κμη] Olympiod. lemma om. E; 314 Alex. text. 

376a11 xx (post ris)) μκ Erec, 314 Alex. text Olympiod. text. (ἡ 
5... . κμ are omitted by E,; but the preceding px offers an easy 
explanation of the omission if we suppose the parent of E to have 
read px.) 

377a10 ὅσῳ) E 314 Alex. text ὅσαν Matrit. ὅσον cet. (See above, 
p. 204.) 

377a10 κατώτερον] κατωτέρω Εἰ 814 Alex. text κατώτερος Bek. 


1 See Diels, p. 23; Hicks, De anima, pp. lxxix—]xxzii. 
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377029 περὶ παρηλίων] Alex. text Olympiod. lemma παρ᾽ ἡλώννΝΥἢΛ΄ περὶ 
παρηλίου Ἐλ 314 Alex. lemma edd. περὶ τῶν παρηλίων Ecorr. (A 
clear instance of the unreliability of the lemmata.) 

389025 δ] ἄχρει Ei χρὴ Ecorr. 314 Alex. text. 


These instances are to some extent offset by occasional agreement 
of Alexander with some other group; for, as in the De anima (see 
Hicks, p. lxxxii), Alexander does not agree with Εἰ alone: 


354625 πάντων] τούτων J F Ambros. HN Alex. text τὸ Olympiod. 
lemma. (See above, p. 204.) 

356412 πᾶσιν] πάλιν ΗΝ Alex. text. (The reading of H is possibly 
due to correction; Bekker, who collated H before it was repaired, 
implies that it reads πᾶσιν.) 

37248 κεραννύμενον) κεραννυμένων Ecorr. Fcorr. H N Alex. text. 

37542 φοινικῆν) φοινικῶν J F Matrit. 1880 Alex. lemma Olympiod. text. 

37806 διασπᾶσθα) δύνασθαι ἀφικνεῖσθαι Hi N Ecorr. δύνασθαι διικνεῖσθαι 
Hvar. 1880corr. Alex. text δύνασθαι διικνεῖσθαι τὴν ὄψιν Feorr. 

382a20 δ᾽ ddAdwov] 314 Matrit. δὲ λεπτὸν E, δὲ λεῖπον Ecorr. J F 
1880 δὲ λεπτὸν καὶ H N Alex. text. 


In book i, for which alone I have collated the Aldine Aristotle, I 
note only one instance which could be used to support Susemihl’s 
words (Rhein. Mus., XL, 564, note 3), “‘Die Quelle der Aldina steht 
jedoch der des Alexandros von Aphrodisias noch ungleich néher als 
E”; and that one is indecisive: 345423 ἡμικύκλιον] Olympiod. 
lemma τὸ ἡμικύκλιον Matrit. ed. Ald. Alex. text. I do, however, 
note one agreement in real error between the Aldine Aristotle and 
the Aldine Alexander: both omit the necessary καὶ at 342035. 
Hence I suspect that Susemihl, writing before the publication of 
Hayduck’s Alexander, may have been misled by contaminated 
lemmata in the Aldine Alexander. If Susemihl is right, 314 gains 
in value (see above, p. 201, n. 8). To judge once more by the 
first book alone, Alexander is no more closely related to the Aldine 
Aristotle than are Philoponus! and Olympiodorus.? 


1340624 λεγομένου) λεγομένον καὶ καλουμένον 314 ed. Ald. Philop. text 
ἐχομένου Olympiod. lemma. 

334165 ἐστὶ(ν) καὶ τούτων καὶ πολλῶν ἄλλων Philop. cod. V lemma τούτων 
ἐστὶ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων Philop. cod. M lemma ἐστὶ τούτων καὶ πολλῶν δὲ ἄλλων 
ed. Ald. Olympiod. lemma ἐστὶ καὶ τούτων καὶ ἄλλων πολλῶν Parisini grec 2035, 
suppl. grec 642 ἐστι καὶ τούτων καὶ πολλῶν Nj. 

353a15 ὅ τε χρόνος οὐχ) ὅ τε ὁ χρόνος οὐχ Vindob. 75 οὔτε ὁ χρόνος οὐχ 8 
οὔτε ὁ χρόνος Olympiod. lemma οὔτε χρόνος ed. Ald. 
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Philoponus agrees with E 314 much more consistently than does 
Alexander. And this is truer of codex M than of codex V, as for 
instance: 


342030 κάτω ταῦτα σελήνης] J F Ambros.corr.-V lemma κάτω σελήνης 
ταῦτα Ἐ; 314 M lemma κάτω ταῦτα Matrit. κάτω ταῦτα κάτω 
σελήνης ΑΙΩΌΤΟΒ., ταῦτα κάτω σελήνης N Olympiod. lemma. 

342a36 δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ] J V lemma δὲ καὶ Εἰ 314 M lemma δὲ(δ᾽) ἐπὶ 
F Matrit. Ambros. H N. 

346012 dxwi(u)apapevys) 7 Εἰ (utvidetur) Matrit. Ambros. H N V lemma 
ἐμπιμπραμένης E 314 Feorr. M lemma (Bekker errs in attributing this 
reading to N). (Stephanus’ Thesaurus gives no instance of ἐκπιμπράναι 
from the classical period; but the form is attested for 367a10.) 


Olympiodorus agrees with E 314 less consistently than does 
Alexander: in many cases he agrees with E alone; in some cases 
with F alone, with Matrit. Ambros. H N (in book i), with J F Matrit. 
1880 (in books iii and iv); in one or two cases with 314, with H, with 
N, with ΒΕ N, with Matrit. 1880 (in book iii). 

If then the archetype of the Meteorology MSS antedates Alex- 
ander, we must think of both Alexander and Olympiodorus as work- 
ing with more than one MS or with a MS containing variants. If it 
does not, we must infer that some MSS and MS families have been 
independently corrected from Alexander and from Olympiodorus; 
or that they have been independently corrected on older MSS now 
Jost; or that the archetype had numerous variants.! If the arche- 
type antedates Philoponus, Philoponus’ MS belonged to the E 314 
family; if it is later than Philoponus, we must infer that the E 314 
family has been corrected on Philoponus or on some MS preserving 
the tradition of Philoponus’ MS, or that the archetype had variants. 
In any case, the evidence afforded by the commentators, so far as I 
am acquainted with it, does nothing more than to cast suspicion 
upon the three-family theory. If in the Meteorology, as, according 
to Diels, in the Physics, the archetype is later than the commentators, 
and if, as in the Physics, the condition of the MSS is due to a com- 
bination of the various processes suggested, the suspicion cast 
becomes negligible. The chief advantage of knowing the date of the 
archetype would then be that it would afford a basis for judging 


1 Diels, p. 19. 
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the value of the commentators’ texts—for it is of course conceivable 
that an early commentator may have used a text distinctly poorer 
than a late MS.! 

In trying to fix the date of the archetype I have looked first for 
passages which the archetype must have had and the commentators 
lack and for passages which the archetype must have lacked and the 
commentators have. But I find only the four Olympiodorus lemmata 
mentioned above in I and the three passages adduced by Thurot 
(op. cit., XX, 419; XXI, 404). Of these last three, 376622-28 and 
387b27-31 have been discussed above and are inconclusive; there 
remains 384b014-15, where ὥστε πρὸς πῆξιν ἀμφοτέρων δεῖται" διὸ 
ἄλυτον (37 letters) is not found in any of the MSS nor in either of 
the Greek-Latin translations. Olympiodorus probably had these 
words before him (cf. 313, 1 ff.), and Alexander paraphrases: ὥστε 
πρὸς τὴν πῆξιν ἀμφοτέρων αὑτῷ det’ διὸ οὐκ ἔστι AuTSs. The words in 
question elucidate the text correctly, but they are not indispensable; 
and the instance is therefore inconclusive. The Olympiodorus 
lemmata have also been seen to be inconclusive, since they seem not 
to have stood in the earlier commentators. 

That the archetype was written in uncials is made likely by 
paleographical considerations: 


360431 δε] ἀεὶ Ἐ; 814. 

377022 ἤδη τελέως] παντελῶς E 314. (I can see no gain in abandoning 
the MS readings, with the recent editors, for ἤδη παντελῶς.) 

387a31 (see above, p. 193). 

38861 αἴτιον͵ δῆλον E 


The number of letters to the line in the archetype is uncertain; 
perhaps it was nine. Of the individual errors of E which give a 
clue to some ancestor’s length of line—excluding those in which 
homoeoteleuton or the like was probably a factor—a majority suggest 
a nine-letter line or a sixteen-letter line; and the same is true of the 
individual errors of 314. Of like errors shared by E and 314 a major- 
ity suggest lines of nine, twelve, or sixteen letters. Of the three lost 
MSS thus indicated, the one with the twelve-letter line was no doubt 
farther back than the latest common ancestor of E and 314; if it had 


1 Diels, p. 23. 
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been identical with this latest common ancestor, we should expect to 
find traces of the twelve-letter line among the individual errors of E 
and of 314. It is in the MS with the sixteen-letter line that I incline 
to see this latest common ancestor:! 

345020 ἢ τὸν τοῦ γάλακτος (15) om. FE). 

388a9 ὡς ἔλαιον καὶ πίττα (16) om. Ei. 

385a13-15 μαλακτὸν .. .. dxdraxrov (64 letters) in 314 follows θραυστὸν 

. 0... ἄθλαστον (32 letters). 


The MS with twelve letters to the line may have been the lowest 
common ancestor of E, 314, and the Vetus Versio (see “Mediaeval 
Versions of Aristotle’s Meteorology,’”’ in the next number): 


373a9 οἷον. . . . AB (12 letters) om. E 314. 

380a34-53 the Vetus Versio transposes οὐδὲν... . ὑγρῶν (73 letters) after 
συμβαίνει. . . . ἄποτοι (124 letters). 

383033 the Vetus omits ξηραίνεται... . οὐδετέρου (22 or 24 letters). 


The chief indications of a nine-letter line back of the parent of 
E and 314 are: 


339a7 ἀποδοῦναι (9) om. E 314. 

345633 λεγομένον (9) om. E 314 (homoeoteleuton). 

364a1 ἔπνει γὰρ ἂν (10) om. E314. 

377016 ἡμικυκλίον (10) om. E, 314. 

380616 ἢ ὑδατῶδες (9) om. J; E; 314 (homoeoteleuton). 

369619 E, 314 have an extra ἀμφοτέρως μὲν (from 20 letters below) after 
καὶ. 

344029 διαδίδωσιν . . .. τοῦτο μείνει) διαδίδωσιν. . .. τοῦτο διαμείψειε 
E 814 (there are 27 letters in διαδίδωσιν. . . . τοῦτο). 


Probably one of the lost MSS had columns or pages of about 175 
letters: after 365611 ῥήγνυσθαι E and 314 repeat καὶ ὑπὸ τούτων 
τῶν ἀπορρηγνυμένων κολωνῶν ἐμπιπτόντων σείεσθαι from 67-8 (175 
letters above, preceded by ῥήγνυσθαι); and at 849α85 οἷον is omitted 
by E, being added at δά after ῥεῖν (176 letters below) by E 314. 
Either of these instances without the other would be insignificant; 
the agreement of the two is very striking, especially in view of the 
omission by L of 185 letters in De generatione et corruptione 334031 

1The instances which follow are in part offset by 350a32, where, after μέρους, 
E has αὐτοῦ τὰ ἄκρ (afterward deleted by the first hand) from 31 letters above, and 


314 has αὐτοῦ. Perhaps two MSS in succession had sixteen-letter lines. I note 
also in the De caelo 311632 an omission by E of 16 letters. 
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and the omission by M of 365 letters in De caelo ϑθθαά. It is prob- 
ably a mere coincidence that 175 is almost exactly a quarter of the 
number of letters which 314 and the corrector of E jump forward at 
38663 (they insert, from 709 letters below, ἢ els βάθος rod ἐπιπέδου 
after συνιέναι), counting out in δά the questionable @iore.... 
συνέρχεται. It happens also that in 360a17-21 (ἐπειδὴ. . . . ὕδωρ), 
the section which Ideler thinks misplaced, there are 178 letters. 

If we connect this 175-letter column or page with the nine- 
letter line, it is of course a temptation to identify our reconstruction 
with the archetype (compare the 160-68-letter column or page and 
9-10-letter line of which Professor Clark, Primitive text of the Gospels 
and Acts, p. 72, sees evidence in the Gospels); but I am fully aware 
of the uncertain character of my evidence. Clearer evidence might 
possibly be found by one who could decipher the 42-45 letters 
erased in J after μεσημβρίαν 371632. 

In support of a nine-letter line in the archetype may be adduced 
certain omissions in other MSS: 


368a30 εἰσὶν αἴτια] Matrit. Ambros. N αἴτια εἰσὶν 314 ἐστὶν αἴτια 
Ε Feorr.H om. ὁ Εἰ. 


37θα14 μείζων. ... τῆς Β (18 letters) om. J F, Maitrit. 1880 E, 314 
(though I suspect that these words may be an interpolation). 
37607 καὶ. ... MK (19 letters) habent Heorr. 314 Alex. om. J F 


Matrit. 1880 H, N E. 
376031 τοῦ κύκλου «= om. HN. 


I have already referred to 38604, where the questionable words 
éviore ... . συνέρχεται (37 letters) are omitted by J Matrit. 
1880, H and are thrown 45 letters ahead (after πόροι) by F. If 
these words stood in the archetype, there must have been something 
about them which misled not only the parent of the Vetus Versio 
and J F Matrit. 1880 but also the parent of H N, and which (in spite 
of at least one intervening generation in each case) N and the parent 
of E 314 got right; with nine letters to the line the error would be 
easily explicable. It is probably only a coincidence that the number 
of letters omitted is about half of 76, the number of letters (θραυστὸν 
... . ἄνελκτον) transposed by J F Matrit. 1880 at 385a14-16, and 
that at 383622-23 the phrases ws of πάγοι and ws ὁ κέραμος omitted 
by EH N might each have filled a nine-letter line. 
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How much light the MSS of the De generatione et corruptione may 
throw upon their archetype, I do not know; Bekker’s four MSS all 
bear traces of a nine-letter line. From Table I, based wholly on 
Bekker’s apparatus, I exclude omissions of seven letters or less and 
omissions in which homoeoteleuton or the like might obviously have 
been a factor. Out of 18 omissions represented in this table it will 
be noted that all but six come within one of being multiples of nine. 
Similarly out of 28 omissions in which homoeoteleuton may have 
played a part all but 15 come within one of being multiples of nine. 
This evidence speaks much moré clearly than does the evidence of 


TABLE I 
Letters Omitted By E By F 

ee ee eae rere ἐς ὡς 1 

ee Tee ee ee ere eee ee 3 

NO sh ia Swiss Wicd ode WS a οὖ Wie ww] οἱ οὐδιεῖς αὶ Sb δι οὐοῖς 1 

ὦ παν σε τ rere ere ner ore Peer re 

12. ρον ον τὸ ον NS eine eGo RE ee Sees δὼ 1 

16. το ee eee er eT en ee oe ers ere ον ἐ τοῖν ἐς} eer ee ον δὼ 
ee er ee er ne ee oer ee rs ee re er re Te 
Be oo τος wa ei %: 0b 0S οι κι νον CRASS S40 1 
δου ὦ ον νιον ρος ὀπὶ φως}. “Be ον ξς ον ριφιοις ὁ τ νους 
δᾷ eeoeoeeoeeeteeeeeoeeeeeeseeseeeeeetseseeeeseeeeeee 1 
ty Der re φο ον ears ce eee away κὸν νοι οἷο αὶ 
(fC eee rere re ee et eee eee ee ee 1 

it) ore Se rer re rire errr rs ee ee eed Cee eee ee 


the Meteorology; if it is permissible to argue from the archetype of 
one work to the archetype of another, we may see here a further 
indication of a nine-letter line in the archetype of the Meteorology. 

The position of the Escorial fragment! in the stemma cannot be 
exactly determined. It is not an ancestor or a descendant of any 
MS which I have collated. It shares one trivial error with N, one 
slight error with J F, one serious error (though possibly originating 
in a variant) with Matrit. Ambros. 

As to the relative value of the MSS, my collation of the lemmata 
and citations of the commentators has persuaded me that E, in spite 
of its countless individual errors and the countless corrections by 
various hands not easily to be distinguished, is more valuable than J, 
which I formerly preferred. E and J are of course the two most 


1W-J-11; see my former article. I have since collated this fragment from 
rotographs. 
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valuable MSS. J and F are more important in books i and ii, where 
they stand alone, than in books iii and iv, where they are supported 
by the Matritensis and 1880: H and N are more important in books 
iii and iv, where they stand alone, than in books i and ii, where they 
are supported by the Matritensis and the Ambrosianus. F, which 
Bekker valued highly, is contaminated;! in books i and ii it affords 


1 F is contaminated not only from E 314 but also from N: 


341624 τοῦ om. F, N;. 

34409 ἐστι(»)} ἔσται ἘΔ N. 

35767 τῷ ὑγρῷτυ τὸ ὑγρὸν Ν  ὑὕὑγρὸν ἘῚὶ τῷ τῆς θαλάσσης ὑγρᾷ Feorr. 
(Bekker wrongly implies that F, has ὑγρῷ.) 

363a15 rd om. F N,. (Bekker wrongly implies that N, has τὸ.) 

365623 πρότερον») προτέροις ΕΝ. (Bekker wrongly implies that F has 
πρότερον.) 

867α14 γί(γ)νεται) γίνονται Ἐ Heorr. N. 

368a11 ἂν οδν] Free. ἂν ἘΝ οὖν J Foorr. m. 1. (Bekker’s report is 
misleading. ) 

372620 μὸν om. FN, 314. 

380a29 ἡ om. F N;. 

384622 ἐστι πῆξις καὶ ris] τ. καὶ π. F ἐ. τ. καὶ π. N. 

384626 ποιεῖται] ποιεῖ FN. 

335)27 τοῦ om. ΕἸ N. (Bekker wrongly implies that F, has τοῦ.) 

389al δὲ (post ταῦτα) om. FN. 

389012 ἢ) καὶ FN. 
That it is not N which is contaminated from F is shown by the following: 

849α11 ἐστίν om.F HN. (Bekker wrongly implies that F has ἐστίν.) 

363a21 ἐναντίοι τίσι(»)} ἐναντίοι εἰσὶν HN εἰσὶν ἐναντίοι F. (Bekker’s 
report is misleading.) 

363428 αὐτοῦ) αὐτὸν ΗΝ. (Bekker wrongly implies that Εἰ has αὐτοῦ.) 

36301 οὗ τὸ] ob HN © F. 

364029 θρασκία:] θραισκίας J; καὶ θρασκίας cal F HN om. E. 

366017 παραπλήσιον ποιεῖν) παραπλήσιον ποιεῖ F HN παραπλήσια ποιεῖν 
E 314 edd. (Bekker wrongly implies that F has ποιεῖν.) 

368a3 ἂν (post γὰρ) om. F HN. (Bekker fails to report the error of F and 
reports wrongly the error of H.) 

371a29 πάντα om. ΕἸ HN. (Bekker wrongly implies that Εἰ has πάντα.) 

3715 7] καὶ F, HN. (Bekker wrongly implies that Εἰ and H have j.) 

375611 e] 0 F, H, Nj. 

384a17 καὶ (ante ὕδατος) om. FHN. 

385612 ξύλα] ξύλον FHN. (Bekker wrongly implies that F and H have 
ξύλα.) 

386b12-15 τὸ γὰρ ἕλκεσθαι... τὸ ἐπίπεδον om. Η post 8» ooll. N 
post λίθος coll. ΕἸ. (After τὸ ἐπίπεδον Εἰ repeated συνεχὲς 5» and then 
deleted these four words.) 


I am tempted to think that contamination is responsible also for the occasional 
agreements with Olympiodorus, but I note that in the Physics Diels (p. 17) values F 
highly because of its agreements with Simplicius. 
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a useful check on J. 314 is also contaminated;' yet, in spite of this 
and in spite of its occasional suspicious agreements with corrections 
in BE? I still adhere to my opinion that it is more valuable than any 
other one late MS. It is possible that something might be gained 
from a collation of Oratorianus (Naples) XXII, 1, of Vaticanus 253, 
and of the Bodleianus (Auct. T. III. 21); these alone, of the minor 
MSS which I have examined, appear to be related to E 314; a brief 
examination suggests that none of these will be found agreeing in 
error with E, with 314, or with Vindobonensis 75. H has the fewest 
individual errors, with the Matritensis second, and J third; but the 
individual errors of the parent of H N, as of the parent of E 314, were 
probably very numerous. 

The chief weaknesses of Bekker’s apparatus—apart from its 
numerous inaccuracies*—are that it affords no direct check upon E 
(see my former article), and that it disregards one MS slightly older 
than E and one group of MSS considerably older than either F or 
HN;; both in the first half of the work and in the second I believe F 


1314 is contaminated from H N: 


34459 φαίνεσθαι) φέρεσθαι Matrit. Ambros. H Ν 314. 

35266 ys] γῆν Matrit. Ambros. H 314 (Bekker errs in attributing this 
error to F also.) τὴν γῆν N. 

358627 ὥσπερ) ὥσπερ οὐδὲ Feorr. H Ν 314. 

379621 τελειώσεω4) τελειότητος H N 314. 

38362 τοῦτο] rotro rd HN (Bekker errs in attributing this error to E also.) 
τούτω τὸ 314. 


1 E.g.: 349620 συμβαίνει μὸν καὶ] ox. E, N κισ. Ecorr, 314. 

350027 ἐταμιεύετο) ἐταμεύετο E, ἔτι ὁταμιεύετο Erec, 314. 

3510619 εἰκὸς) εἰκότως Erec, 314. 

35608 ws] ὥσπερ E, om. Eeorr, 314. 

360a14 xa] καὶ τὸ E, om. ἔκογν. 314. 

375614 πάμπαν) πᾶσαν Ecorr. 314. 

379a5 δὲ πάντων τῶν ἄλλων τούτω») γὰρ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων E, γὰρ τούτων 
ἁπάντων Ecorr. 314 δὲ τῶν ἄλλων ἁπάντων Bek. 

387620 φλόγα δύναται παρέχεσθαι) φ.δ. παρασχέσθαι N φ. παρέχεσθαι ὃ. 
E, edd. 3.9. παρασχέσθαι Ecorr, 314. (Bekker wrongly implies that F 
has ¢. παρέχεσθαι ὃ.) 

Yet 314 is certainly not descended from E, or from any correction of E. 

8 These inaccuracies are by far the least numerous in the case of E; yet in book i 

alone I note (excluding all but cases of actual misstatement): 
339626 E, wrote φύσιν γε (with uncial y) ἐοίκασιν. ye was afterward deleted by 


a horizontal line passing just below the cross-stroke of the y and through 
the cross-stroke of the e; hence Bekker’s error. {Note continued on p. 214.] 
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to be the worst representative of its respective groups.' The chief 
weaknesses of his text are, first, that he follows E too closely; second, 
that he occasionally follows F in its peculiarities; third, that he is 
over-ready to desert his MSS entirely.* 


342a8 E does not omit δὴ. 

34305 Bpadurdrw should be Bapurdrw. 

344a23 E does not omit φορὰ. 

344031 “pr E’’ should be “pr F.”’ 

349216 εἴπειεν E, εἴποιεν Ecorr. 

351426 ‘‘om E” should be ‘‘om N.”" 

351626 ‘‘om E”’ should be “om pr F."” 

Bekker occasionally implies that he is following E where in reality he is deserting 
his MSS, e.g., (in book i): 34248 δὲ is omitted by all Bekker’s MSS; 342520 all 
Bekker’s MSS read ὁμόχροιαν (so also Bussemaker); 34768 all Bekker's MSS read 
ἀτμίζει. (At 342a8 and 34768 Bussemaker likewise deserts E.) 

Not infrequently Bekker’s errors are of such a kind as to suggest that he had 
collated other MSS besides the four he quotes: 


343625 προσπεφιλονεικὼς F προσπεφιλονεικηκὼς Par. 2032 Vat. Urb. 37. 

353618. (The reading attributed to F is not found in any of Bekker’s MSS nor 
in any of the ten others which I have collated.) 

358a30. (The reading attributed to H is not found in any of Bekker’s MSS nor 
in any of the four others which I have collated.) 

358514 ὅσῳ E ὅσον 314. 

371615 δὲ πρηστήρων H δὲ περὶ πρηστήρων J Matrit. 1880. 

(But Torstrik’s Authentica caste no light upon these difficulties.) 

Where a word occurs twice or more in the same line, Bekker’s note is not always 

specific: 34614 (Bekker's note has misled Ideler), 34944. 


1 The great number of omissions, varying in length, perhaps indicates that between 
F and its lowest ancestor common to J there intervened more generations than between 
the other major MSS and the parents of their respective groups. 


3 349029 λέγοιεν ἄν τι) ἄν τι λέγοιεν Ε' Bok. 

862α22 χειμερινὰ) τὰς x. F Bek. 

366431 σφοδρὸν καὶ] καὶ F, σφοδρὸν Feorr. Bek. (I can see no reason for 
omitting the καὶ, which makes excellent sense: the rvejua would become 
σφοδρὸν from confinement any way; in the present case it becomes σφοδρὸν 
for the further reason that it is confined in a narrow place exposed to the 
pressure of a wide expanse of sea. See Gilbert, p. 307, note 3.) 

37904 διὸ] διὸ καὶ F Bek. 

383414 ὑπὸ) ὑπὸ τοῦ F Bek. om. E 314. 

383621 ὕδατοι) ὕδατος ἔχει πλέον F Bek. ὕδατος ἔχοιεν πλέον Matrit. 1880, 
ὕδατος ἔχουσι πλέον Ecorr. 

384627 ἔνεστι) μέν ἐστι F Bek. ἐστι(») HN E. 

388413 οἷο») ὄντα ὧν H om. Ε' Bek. (Bekker wrongly implies that οἷον is 
not found in E.) 


ΔΈ κ., in book i: 342a8 (see above, ἢ. 3), 342412, 342b20 (see above, ἢ. 3; 
Bussemaker follows the MSS), 344620 (Bussemaker follows the MSS), 345036 (Bek- 
ker’s apparatus does not show that τὸ is omitted by F H also), 34768 (see above, ἢ. 3), 
349a24 (all the MSS read ῥέων; and so Bussemaker). 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


LESBIAN a: FOR ἃ AND η 


The noteworthy linguistic features of the new Lesbian fragments, pub- 
lished in Vol. X of the Oxyrynchus Papyri, have been discussed with his 
customary acumen by Wilamowitz in the Neue Jahrbitcher, XXXIII, 240 ff. 
But on the difficult question of the use of a: for ἃ or ἡ exception must be 
taken to his exposition of the situation. For the sake of clearness it will be 
necessary to quote the statement (p. 242) in full: 


Eine fiberraschende Ausdehnung hat die Schreibung a: fir », alulovos war 
bekannt, und μέμναιμαι auf dem Berliner Blatte aufgetaucht, das hier wieder- 
kebrt; aber zu ἐπεμγάσθην 83. 1, 27 steht μναι erst am Rande. Berechtigung 
hat der Diphthong hier nicht, ebensowenig in ἐπτόαισι 8. 15, 6, oder in Ab- 
M3as (Nomin.), Κρονίδαις, Boplas, érépacce in dem Gedichte des Alkaios an 
Melanippos, φαῖσθα A. 32, 7. Damit ist die brave Balbilla mit ihrem Kaz- 
βύσαις gerechtfertigt. Erfreulich ist nur, dass wir jetst in der Uberlieferung 
éxrréacey ὑπαδεδρόμακε der Sapphischen sweiten Ode weder eine falsche Aoli- 
sierung anzunehmen noch uns bei den falschen Formen zu beruhigen haben: 
der Schreiber hat nur ein Iota, das ihm stérend war, fortgelassen. Das a ist 
also tiberall Bezeichnung der Aussprache, sowohl von ἡ wie von a (Kpovl3as): 
was ich durchaus nicht rechtfertigen kann, aber die Tatsachen sind nicht als 
vereinzelte Irrtiimer aus der Welt zu schaffen. 


The conclusion reached in the last sentence amounts to the revival of 
a view which is as improbable as ever. If a: were simply an attempt to 
represent the Lesbian pronunciation of a or ἡ or both, we should expect 
to find it, if not consistently, at least far more frequently and in a greater 
variety of categories. We must hold fast to the fact that in general, that 
is, in the vast majority of forms, a and ἡ appear in their proper places, 
neither confused with one another nor represented by a. The examples 
of αι, whether genuine or false, whether readily explainable or not, are 
special cases. 

To begin with a: for η, the only certain examples are in compounds of 
qpu-, namely the inscriptional αἴμισυς, and, in the new fragments, αἰμίονος 
(1232. 1. ii. 14), previously known from the grammarians and aipiSeos 
(1233. 2. ii. 13); further in Αἰσίοδος. Here we have to do with initial 
7 with « in the following syllable, and, whether or not Schulze’s explanation 
(cf. references in Brugmann-Thumb, Gram. Gr., 35) precisely hits the mark, 
these cases do not justify one in assuming az for 7 in other situations except 
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on unmistakable evidence. The appearance of ἐπτόαισ᾽ in the new frag- 
ments (1231. 15. 6) has led Wilamowitz to assume that in éwrrdacey and 
ὑπαδεδρόμακε in‘our text of Sappho’s second ode the copyist omitted an 
iota, and that all these are cases of a: for 7. This creates needless difficulty 
in place of the natural presumption that the forms of the second ode are 
correct as they stand, and that éwrrdac’ is, like ἐπέραισε, an instance of 
a: for a. The occasional parallelism between -aw and -ew forms is well 
known; for rrodw beside πτοέω we already have ἐπτοάθης, Eur. Iph. Aul. 
586, πτοιῶμαι, Theognis 1018, πτοιᾶσθαι, Hesychius, while δρομάω is in line 
with δρομάασκε, Hesiod Fr. 117 Rzach. 

Turning now to a for a, Balbilla’s KapBvous, γενέταις, and the gram- 
marians’ ᾿Ατρείδαις, Ὀρέσταις, have been universally regarded as hyper- 
Aeolic, that is, false extensions from the numerous nominatives in which 
«αἰς Comes, in accordance with the well-known Lesbian treatment of vo, 
from -avs and so corresponds to -as of most other dialects, e.g., μέλαις, 
παῖς (= πᾶς), yéAas, etc., and all aorist participles. This view is not in the 
least weakened by the additional examples from the new fragments, namely 
Αἰολίδαις, KpoviSas, Bopias (1233. 1. ii. 12, 16, 20). They may be said 
to justify Balbilla only in the sense that they make it more than ever 
evident that she did not create the type Καμβύσαις but found it in her texts 
of the Lesbian poets. That it is actually due to false extension from the 
genuine nominatives in -as =-as from -ανς, and not to an attempt to indicate 
a peculiar pronunciation of a in general, as Wilamowitz thinks, is evident 
from the fact that, with the increase of examples like Καμβύσαις, there is 
still no instance of an accusative written -αἰν. 

The ignorance of the grammarians and editors as to the conditions 
underlying the equivalence of Lesbian a: to the a of other dialects led also, 
in a few instances, to confusion in verbal forms. So éwépawe (1233. 1. 
ii. 15) for érépace and éwrdao’ for éwrdac’ (see above). Φαῖσθα finds a 
special excuse in the genuine third plural φαῖσι and also in dat, if this and 
other like forms quoted by the grammarians are genuine and to be explained 
as due to epenthesis. The Berlin μέμναιμαι and the marginal pra of the 
new fragment (1231. 1. 27) are errors which may owe their persistence to 
the existence of the present μιμναίσκω. 

Lesbian τεοῦτος Ξ- τοιοῦτος. Teovros is corrected to roovros by the English 
editors, though occurring three times. Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 243, quotes a 
fourth example of this spelling in a fragment of Sappho, and, while calling 
the form remarkable, adds ‘‘Unméglich diirfen wir tberall rootros herstel- 
len.”? This reotros implies the existence of τεῖος beside τοῖος, precisely like 
Cret. τεῖος, ὄτειος beside usual ποῖος, ὁποῖος. 

Car, D. Buck 
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A NOTE ON FREQUENTARE 


The explanation of the association of the inceptive meaning with the 
ending -sco through the influence of a type verb like cresco may be found 
set forth by Brugmann (Grund, 11, ὃ 270), and is generally accepted. Cresco 
is a verb whose meaning necessarily is ‘‘to grow”’ and the like, quite apart 
from the force of the ending. 

While studying the force of Latin ‘“‘frequentatives”’ in -daére, it occurred 
to me that a similar explanation might be offered for this class of verbs. 
The -o verbs are probably denominatives of feminine nouns formed with the 
suffix -4. We actually have feminine nouns like offensa < offend-ta, defensa < 
defend-ta, repulsa< repul-t4, and their corresponding verbs offenso < offend- 
ta-10, defenso< defend-ta-to and repulso< repul-ta-to. The verb frequent, 
-dre (from adjective stem frequent-) has the appearance of a frequentative 
verb, and has, of course, the most pure frequentative meaning possible. 
It occurs as early as Plautus (Cist. 10). Frequenté, -dre on account of its 
apparent similarity of form may have been associated with the frequenta- 
tive verbs, and thus have become the type verb from which the frequentative 
meaning was transferred to the ending. 


Groras H. CoHEN 
Yap UNIVERSITY 


CICERO’S JUDGMENT OF LUCRETIUS 


In the latest volume of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology Mr. 
H. W. Litchfield has examined and criticized in a most brilliant and lucid 
manner the various interpretations of Cicero’s puzzling statement, and 
himself connects the tradition of the insanity of Lucretius with Cicero’s 
judgment: the poet has genius and such skill as would not be expected from 
@ man of unsound brain. But if the poet were sane at intervals, why should 
he not have been in full possession of those faculties in those intervals? 
I still think that the key is to be found in the contempt of Cicero for Epi- 
cureanism. I lately noticed a sentence in the Digest xlvi. 3. 31: “inter 
artifices longe differentia est et ingenii, et naturae, et doctrinae, et insti- 
tutionis.” The artifex varies in his natural ability and in his training; the 
Epicureans, to Cicero, were the most ignorant of men and altogether care- 
less of technique; an artistic poem was the last thing to be expected from 
the school. Lucretius had ingentum as a man; natura he had as a poet; 
but doctrina and institulzo were inconsistent with Epicureanism from Cicero’s 
point of view. And yet (tamen) the poem is the work of a learned man: 
faint praise from one who would rather not praise anything at all from the 
hated school. 


W. A. MERRILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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NOTE ON THE CIPPUS ABELLANUS 


In Professor Buck’s Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, p. 226, the inscrip- 
tion on the Cippus Abellanus 1. 15f., “paf teremenniti mdfinfkad tangintid 
praéftiset rfhtad amndd,” is translated ‘quae termina communi sententia 
posita sunt recto circuitu.” On p. 202, section 291, as an illustration of the 
ablative of the route, “τί amndd” is rendered “right around in a circle,’’ 
and is compared with “L. sursum (deorsum) rivo recto (iugo recto),” “right 

up (down) the stream (ridge)” (C.J.L., I, 199). I should like to suggest 
“directo ambitu” as a translation for “τά amndd.”’ The reference 
would then be to an inclosure bounded by straight lines, a temple yard, 
square or oblong, it might be. These words are used in Vegetius’ Epitoma 
rei militarts, referring to a city wall composed of straight lines in distinction 
from one where the lines are curved or broken: 

4.2. Ambitum muri directum veteres ducere noluerunt, ne ad ictus arietum 
esset expositus, sed sinuosis anfractibus, iactis fundamentis, clausere urbes, cre- 
brioresque turres in ipsis angulis reddiderunt propterea, quia, si quis ad murum 
tali ordinatione constructum vel scalas vel machinas voluerit admovere, non 
solum a fronte sed etiam a lateribus et prose a tergo velut in sinu circumclusus 
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EMENDATION OF SEXTUS EMPIRICUS Πρὸς Γραμματικούς 126 

Bekker’s text reads: . . . . οὐκ ἂν εἴη πρὸς αἴσθησιν ἐλάχιστος (ἐλαχίστη ?) 
καὶ βραχεῖα ovAaBy: μουσικοὶ μὲν γὰρ ἴσως ἀλόγους τινὰς χρόνους καὶ φωνῶν 
παρανξήσεις δυνήσονται ἀπολιπεῖν" τοῖς δὲ μὴ χωροῦσι τὸ τοιοῦτον βάθος γραμ- 
ματικοῖς τῆς ἀπορώς, ἀλλ᾽ αὑτὸ μόνον εἰς βραχείαν καὶ μακρὰν διαιρουμένοις τὴν 
γενικὴν συλλαβήν, οὐκ ἔστι συγγνωμονεῖν δίκαιον. οὐκοῦν ἀνυπόστατός ἐστιν 
ἡ βραχᾶα συλλαβή. 

Sextus is picking holes in the elementary theory of the grammarians; 
they divide all syllables into ‘‘short”’ and “‘long,”’ and thereby are committed, 
he has argued, to the assumption that the short syllable is the shortest time, 
if not πρὸς φύσιν, at least πρὸς αἴσθησιν. But in the ‘“‘short” syllable ep, 
for example, he objects that we are distinctly conscious of the separate 
times of eand p. The “‘short”’ syllable, then, is not the shortest time, even 
πρὸς αἴσθησιν. Musicians, he goes on to concede (μὲν yap), will perhaps find 
an evasion of this difficulty in their doctrine of irrational times, protractions, 
etc. But we can allow no escape from the ἀπορία for rigid grammarians who 
admit no such rhythmical modification of syllables, but hold to the absolute 
classification, ‘‘short’”’ or ‘‘long.”’ Such is the purport of the argument. But 
it is impossible to get this meaning out of the words as they stand, or indeed 
I think to put any rational construction upon them. We probably have 
before us one of the not infrequent passages in later and little-edited authors 
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where the text has been badly but not irremediably confused by a careless 
scribe. The thought itself points to the remedy. We must probably read 
συγχωροῦσι for χωροῦσι, almost certainly substitute πάθος for βάθος, and 
transpose τὴς dwopias to the end of the sentence and construe it with ovy- 
γνωμονεῖν. We thus get the required meaning, that the grammarians do not 
‘“concede’’ this rhythmical or musical ‘‘affection” (πάθος) of the syllable, 
and that we are therefore justified in refusing to let them off from the ἀπορῶ. 

The entire Passage will then read: οὐκ ἂν εἴη πρὸς αἴσθησιν ἐλάχιστος 
(ἐλαχίστη ?) καὶ βραχεῖα συλλαβή. μουσικοὶ μὲν γὰρ ἴσως ἀλόγους τινὰς 
Χρόνους καὶ φωνῶν παραυξήσεις δυνήσονται ἀπολιπεῖν" τοῖς δὲ μὴ συγχωροῦσι τὸ 
τοιοῦτον πάθος γραμματικοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ μόνον els βραχεῖαν καὶ μακρὰν διαιρου- 
μένοις τὴν γενικὴν συλλαβήν, οὐκ ἔστι συγγνωμονεῖν δίκαιον τῆς ἀπορίας. οὐκοῦν 
ἀνυπόστατός ἐστιν ἡ βραχεῖα συλλαβή. 

Bekker’s text, τοῖς δὲ μὴ χωροῦσι τὸ τοιοῦτον βάθος γραμματικοῖς τῆς 
dwopias, could at the best only mean something like: ‘‘the grammarians who 
cannot contain (or are incapable of) so great a depth (profundity) of ἀπορία." 
But this, even if we allow it to be a possible construction, yields neither 
satisfactory sense nor the indispensable antithesis to the clause beginning 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς The text proposed is logical, coherent, and idiomatic. Πάθος is 
an apt word for the quantitative modification or affection of a syllable or a 
verse: see, e.g., Gaisford’s Hephaistion 1.195. The construction ovyyvwpovely 
τῆς ἀπορίας may be illustrated by Plato, Euthydemus 306 C. The position 
of dwopias at the end of the sentence may be confirmed by ἑαυτοῖς προσαύξουσι 
τὴν ἀπορίαν (125) and λήσονται σχεδὸν εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν ἐγκυλισθέντες ἀπορίαν 
(108). 

Fabricius’ defense of the reading drepias, by reference to the previous 
discussion of the infinite divisibility of time, disregards the distinct separation 
of the two divisions of the argument. But βάθος ἀπειρίας might conceivably 
mean ‘‘such a depth of indeterminateness’’ as the musical doctrine involves. 


Paut SHOREY 


VARIA LATINA 


1. Fidem facere 


Schmalz in his revision of the Antibarbarus of Krebs says of this expres- 
on: “Nie tritt daher auch ein adjektiv hierzu, und verwerflich ist deswegen 
eximiam (udgl.) fidem facere, was N. L. ist.” Schmalz in his statement 
makes no limitation as to the kind of adjective, though in his example he 
cites an adjective of quality and so apparently intends his statement to 
apply to this kind only. At any rate Cicero associates an adjective of 
quantity with this expression, e.g., Cic. Cat. 3. 2. 4: Minorem fidem 
faceret; Cic. Part. Orat. 11. 40: Mazximam autem fidem fecit. 
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2. Nist Quod 


Schmalz errs again in his limitation of this expression. Following 
Draeger (II, 234), he says, in the Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
unrssenschaft, Vol. 115, Part 2, p. 379: ‘‘Bei Plaut. Cic. (nicht in den Reden), 
Sale, Liv. etc.” This statement is copied by Lodge in his notes on historical 
grammar in his revision of Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, 1894, cf. § 525, 
2, N. 2. It does, however, occur in the speeches, and that too in one of 
those most frequently read, e.g., Cic. Cat. 2. 7. 16: Nunc vero cum ei nihil 
adhuc praeter ipsius voluntatem cogitationemque acciderit, nist quod vivis 
nobis Roma profectus est. It is found also in Verres i. 18. 55 and in ii. 2. 
45, 110 (bis). 


3. Diacere non possum quam 


Again in the Antibarbarus s.v. posse, Schmalz says: ‘‘ Fir unser deutsches: 
Ich (man) kann nicht sagen wie, du glaubst nicht wie, man glaubi nicht wie 
sagt man klass. nur passivisch dict non potest, vx dict potest, incredibile est 
quam, udgl.; sehr selten ist die Stellung non dici potest wie bei Cic. Fam. 
7. 15. 12. Wo dicere non possum vorkommt wie bei Cic. De orat. 1. 17. 76, 
Sen. Epp. 117. 12 und Cic. Fin. 2. 31. 102 driickt es etwas anderes aus, 
nimlich: ich kann nicht behaupten. Erst der jiingere Plinius sagt fir 
dict non potest quam udgl., exprimere non possum quam. S. Epp. 5. 14. 2 u, 
thd. Epp. 16. 7 und 9. 23. 3.” | 

See, however, the following in which dicere seems to mean only sagen, 
not behaupten: Cic. Epp. Fam. 13. 77. 3: Hunc tu si mihi restituendam 
curaris, non possum dicere quam mihi gratum futurum sit. 


4 


. Again in the Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Vol. 115, 
Part 2, p. 237, Schmalz says: ‘‘Die klass. Sprache sich in der Verbindung 
der adj. neutr. mit den Gen. part. sehr enge Grenzen gezogen hat: so hat 
Cicero zwar Sen. 72 vitae reliquum, Verr. 2. 181 plurimum aetatis, und ver- 
bindet das neutrum Plur. der Kompar. und Superlative mit dem Gen. 
Part. z. B. Att. 4. 3. 3. in interiora aedium, Fam. 1. 9. 15 summa pectoris; 
aber der Positiv ist nirgends in dieser Figung zu finden. Caesar hat ihn 
nur B. civ. 3. 105. 4, in occultts ac reconditis templi (Nov&k: templorum locis). 
Der hiufige Gebrauch hiervon 2. B. Italiae plana acmollia, ferner multum 
diet, medio diet oder gar per Europae plerumque und abnliche Verbindungen 
kommen erst mit Sall. auf, werden von Sir. aufgenommen und weiterge- 
fibrt und sind besonders bei Tac. beliebt. Vgl. δέν δέ, ὃ ἃ, p. 434.” 

We do find, however, a positive plural combined with this genitive in 
Cic. De div. 1. 32. 68: reliqua vaticinationis esse confecta; Plin. Ep. 1. 3. 4: 
reliqua rerum tuarum post te alium atque alium dominum sortientur. 
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δ. Habere 


In the Antibarbarus 8. Ὁ. habere, Schmalz says: Habere mit Gen. pretii 
steht nirgends bei Cicero u. Caesar, habere magni nur Caesar B.G. 4. 21, 
Commit auctoritas magni habebatur. Das letztere Beispiel figuriert in 
alten Grammatiken und hat Veranlassung zu der unrichtigen Aufzihlung 
von habere unter den Verben aestimare, facere, u.a. gegeben. Richtig ist 
der Regel bei Stegmann Lat. Schulgrammatik, ὃ 167." See, however, Cic. 
Phil. 6. 4. 10: Pluris habetur quam L. Frebellius, pluris quam T. Plancus 
. ... adulescens nobilis. See further Kihner, revised by Stegmann, 
§ 86, p. 458, and also Roby, IT, ὃ 1187. 


6. Manere 
“The verbs mentioned, with some others, are found in good prose. 
Others are either poetical or unclassical, thus . . . . manere, fo remain, is 


late.” —Gildersleeve-Lodge, Lat. Gram., ὃ 206, N. 1. But see Cic. Rep. 
6.18.15: Nam terra nona immobilis manens una sede semper haeret: Cic. 
Pro Font. 2.3: Tabulae quedem certae tncorruptae atque integrae manent; 
Cic. Post Reditum 4. 9: quod vere dixerat, si illud de duobus consulibus, 
quod ante in re publica non fuerat, peremne ac proprium manere potuisset. 
Compare further Cic. Pro Cluent. 29. 80 and 30. 81. 


7. Quantum Sciam 
“Quantum sciam is found first in Quintilian.’’—Gildersleeve-Lodge, 
Lat. Gram. § 627, R. 1. Seneca, however, shows one example, e.g., Sen. 
Ad Marciam 4.3: Quantum quidem ego sciam. 


8. Etst 


“ἘΠΕῚ haud scio an recta observaverim nusquam apud Senecam legi.’’ 
So Haase in his Praef. Sen., Vol. III, p. xiv, but his text shows etst in De 
Ira 1. 16. 5: Itaque ets: perversa induenda magistratui vestes et convo- 
canda classico concio est. Here, however, Koch-Vahlen read ef δὲ. To the 
authors mentioned by Schmalz in the Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Vol. 115, Part 1, p. 591, add Curt. 4. 13.1; 8.11, 25; 9, 16, 10; 
Petron. 70; 125; Stat. Theb. v. 242. 


9. Exspectare donec 


Exspectare dum is well known, but ezspectare donec is somewhat out of 
the usual run and seems to belong to later Latin. Lewis and Short give 
only dum and quote no examples. Fischer, Lat. Gram., II, 68, quotes Plin. 
Ep. 10. 122. 26, where Hardy makes no comment. Seneca shows three 
examples, e.g., Ben. 4. 33. 1; Exspectabis donec scias; Ep. 19. 6: Quid 
exspectas donec desinas habere quod cupias? Ep. 119. 1: Non exspecto 
donec dicas, ‘in commune.’ 

CHARLES W. BaINn 

University oF ΝΌΒΤΗ CaRoLina 
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DOCTUS CATULLUS 


The word doctus is used by Latin writers as a standing epithet of poets, 
like σοφός in Greek. Ellis (Commentary on Catullus 35. 17) defines the doctus 
poeta as one who is “trained to understand poetry or to write poems.” 
Martial opposes the doctus to the rusticulus libellus. 

Doctus is used especially often of Catullus, and in the general sense 
indicated above is especially appropriate to him. But the common asser- 
tion that when used of him it had reference particularly or solely to his 
“learned poems’? and ‘“‘acquired a special meaning,’ implying the char- 
acteristics of Alexandrian poetry, seems to lack adequate support in the 
actual usage of Latin writers. 

Note first the use of the epithet in Catullus’ own time. He himself 
applies it to the prose works of Nepos (1.7), the Muses (65. 2), and a poetess 
whose talent he compares, not to any Alexandrian poet, but to Sappho. 
He does not use it of Calvus or of Cinna. Lucretius (2. 600) uses it of 
Greek poets in general, Cicero of Hesiod (Cat. Mai. 54) and of Lucilius 
(De orat. 2. 25). 

By later writers doctus is used of Catullus more frequently than any 
other adjective (though by no means to the exclusion of others). It is 
applied to him by Lygdamus (Tibull. 3. 6. 4), Ovid (Am. 3. 9. 62), and Martial 
(1. 61. 1; 7. 99. 7; 8. 73. 8; 14. 100; 14. 152). Propertius applies it to 
Catullus’ fellow-poet Calvus (2. 34. 89). 

But these same writers use doctus of other poets certainly not to be classed 
as Alexandrian. Propertius (3. 20. 8) applies it to the grandfather of Cyn- 
thia, who, whether or not he was the epic poet Hostius, is likely to have 
lived too early to have come much under Alexandrian influence. Ovid 
uses it of the Sirens! Martial uses it of Albinovanus Pedo (2. 77. 5), and 
implies it of Sappho (10. 35. 16): Esses doctior et pudica, Sappho; and of 
Homer (7. 46. 2): Maeontoque cups doctius ore logui, while Tibullus, the 
least Alexandrian of Roman elegiac poets, says to the young doctos amate 
poetas, and Statius, contemporary with Martial, applies the same adjective 
impartially to Callimachus (docta Cyrene, Silv. 5. 3. 108), and to Lucretius 
(Silv. 2. 7. 76). 

Moreover, there seems to be not more than one passage (Tibull. 3. 6. 41) 
where doctus is applied to Catullus himself in connection with one of his 
“learned” poems. Martial’s allusions are to the Lesbia poems and other 
nugae' (where any are specified), and while he represents himself as of the 
same class of poets as Catullus and as his imitator, he contrasts his own 
poetry with that of Callimachus (10. 4) and sneers at the obscurity of Cinna 
(10. 21). 

1 Teuffel (Warr), History of Roman Literature, p. 393. 

3 Ellis, Prolegomena to Catullus, Ὁ. xxxiii. 

8 Terentianus Maurus also calls Catullus doctus when quoting from a poem of the 
same type—No. 1. 
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In view of these facts it would seem that in the opinion of other Roman 
writers Catullus was entitled to the epithet doctus as much from his imitations 
of Sappho as of Callimachus,! and that in applying it to him they had in 
mind merely such high poetic quality as the word implied when used of other 
poets. 

KATHARINE ALLEN 

UNIvmrsITy or WISCONSIN 


1For a similar conclusion see an article on doctus Catullus in Atene e Roma, 
December, 1911. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Collected Literary Essays, Classical and Modern. By A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D., edited by M. A. Bayrretp, M.A., and J. Ὁ. Durr, 
M.A., with a Memoir. Pp. cxiv-+-292. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1913. 10s. 6d. 


The thirteen essays in this volume, on subjects ranging from Aeschylus 
and Euripides through Roman and Italian times to Scott and George Mere- 
dith, are the stimulating product of an enthusiastic mind and a skilful pen. 
With Bayfield’s memoir, which includes a letter from F. M. Cornford and is 
followed by Mackail’s commemorative address, they constitute an eloquent 
appreciation of Verrall’s brilliant intellectual and social qualities. The 
humor and kindliness, the wit, and the alert mentality that characterized 
him, his gifts as lecturer and writer, the courage and cheerfulness with which 
he endured the fifteen years of ill health that preceded his death on June 18, 
1912, at the age of sixty-one, are all made as real to us as the pupils and 
associates who loved him could wish, and the excellent portrait at the begin- 
ning of the book becomes indeed a speaking likeness. ‘To know him well 
was to love him—and for all that he was. One did not have to make allow- 
ances, for there were no contradictions in the character; it was rounded, 
harmonious, beautiful. The extraordinary subtlety of the mind was united 
to a nature of rare simplicity, utterly devoid of ostentation and pretense, and | 
without the least tinge of vanity. .... In such an example we may see 
how the art of letters can sustain and reinforce the art of living; how com- 
merce with great writers may and does rekindle in their students some 
corresponding greatness of soul; and how literature is not a region abstract 
and apart, but a real thing, the image and interpretation of human life.”’ 

Verrall’s great purpose as a scholar was the recovery of the ‘‘ancient and 
correct estimate of Euripides as a consummate αὐ δὶ." He had scant 
patience with the customary views of cominentators and essayists. All that 
the dramatist needs is to be correctly understood, he reasoned. When 
Euripides is charged with being unworthy of a place beside Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, it is not Euripidean art that is at fault, but the critic. In advan- 
cing his views Verrall was so keen, so original, and so daring that Euripidean 
scholarship was alarmed and offended, rather than convinced. ‘‘Splendid 
Emendax’’ was the witty sobriquet his treatment of the text called forth, and 
his critical work in general was sometimes spoken of as “‘brilliant, but wrong- 
headed.” Mr. Bayfield concedes that he occasionally overshot the mark, 
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but champions his work as a whole. ‘We British cherish an inborn mistrust 
of all subtlety of mind and of some forms of originality, and a writer who 
combines these qualities with what we call ‘brilliance’ is likely to find his 
very merits a bar to the ready acceptance of his message. If Verrall had 
written in France for French scholars, their only hesitation, I fancy, would 
have been as to which to do first—kiss him on both cheeks or lay wreaths 
on their copies of Euripides.”” But ‘no man has taken up Verrall’s gage,”’ 
he adds, and expresses without reserve ‘“‘the conviction that before this 
generation has passed away, Verrall’s view of the work of Euripides will be 
the accepted view, and that mere murmurs of disapproval will cease to 
command attention.” 

Whether the reader agrees with this or not, he will gladly acknowledge 
Verrall’s genius for criticism, admire his character, and enjoy the activities 
of a mind that so thoroughly enjoyed its own activities. 

GRANT SHOWERMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


W. S. Teuffels Geschichte der rémischen Literatur. Sechste Auflage 
unter Mitwirkung von Erich KLOSTERMANN, RupoLr LEoN- 
HARD, und PAUL WESSNER, neu bearbeitet von WILHELM KROLL 
und Franz Sxutscu. Dritter Band, Die Literatur von 96 nach 
Chr. bis zum Ausgange des Altertums. Leipzig und Berlin: 
Teubner, 1913. Pp. viii++-579. M. 10. 


The third volume of Teuffel covers the period from Juvenal to Aldhelm 
and Baeda. The field has been divided among several collaborators. 
Skutsch, who was to have done the poets, had finished only the earlier ones 
(Juvenal to Ausonius and the Querolus), about 31 pages in all. Kroll has 
done the profane prose writers and the poets from Claudian on, almost the 
half of the entire volume. Klostermann revised the Christian writers, 
Leonhard the jurists, and Wessner the grammarians. The volume has 
increased from 493 pages (436 in the English edition) to 554 pages, not 
including the index, which is fuller than in the old edition. 

The section numbers of the old edition have been retained; in some 
instances (e.g., 320, 342, 402) the paragraph consists entirely of cross- 
references, the authors now being assigned to different periods. The sub- 
section numbers have been retained for the most part; even where the 
paragraphs have been shifted to other sections or where new paragraphs 
have been inserted, an effort seems to have been made to disturb the old 
numbering as little as possible. 

The revision has been confined chiefly to the subsections; few changes 
have been made in the main paragraphs, except in the general introductory 
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ones. The dates are of course corrected, misstatements eliminated, and here 
and there a happy characterization inserted. A large number of changes 
are purely stylistic. 

Both in the main paragraphs and in the subsections condensation has 
been aimed at. In this respect Kroll has been especially successful. In 
spite of many additions to the bibliography he has reduced the number of 
pages by nearly 15; this has been accomplished in part by excision, e.g., of 
the bibliography under the head of ‘“Textkritik” (334, 335, 336, 337, 338) 
and “‘Ausgaben”’ (444), etc. It is at this point that the new edition will have 
to meet the most serious criticism. The literature has increased to such an 
extent that it is practically impossible to make a satisfactory selection with- 
out greatly increasing the bulk of the volume. A comparison with Schanz is 
inevitable. Even in the case of the enlarged articles the discrepancy is still 
very great; e.g., Cyprian has increased from less than 3 to more than 9 
pages but still falls far short of Schanz (40 pp.); the article on Hieronymus has 
increased from δὲ to 154 pages as against 69 pages in Schanz. This discrep- 
ancy is more apparent than real, however, since so large a part of Schanz is 
devoted to discussion, the absence of which in Teuffel has won for it so large 
a following among scholars who want in a history of literature a “‘first aid” 
for quick orientation. For such scholars these cheap and handy volumes 
will still serve the purpose admirably. 

The weakest part of the old edition was the treatment of the Christian 
writers; these articles Klostermann has subjected to a thorough overhauling. 
The space devoted to them has been increased by a half (that given to the 
more important writers being more than doubled) and they occupy a little 
less than a third of the whole volume. It is needless to say that this work 
has been well done. 

Scarcely less antiquated were the chapters dealing with the gramma- 
rians. The paragraphs have been rearranged, rewritten, and enlarged. We 
now have an adequate treatment of the subject by a scholar who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with its complicated problems and the literature. 

Leonhard’s revision of the jurists consists chiefly in bringing the literature 
down to date. 

The index should be corrected before further impressions are made. I 
note the following errors in the first three pages: Ps.-Acron, read 365 a, 2 for 
365, 2; Aemilianus’ Leben von Braulio, read 495, 5 for 494, 5; Aetherianus, 
read 387, 3 for 386, 3; Alfenius, read Alfenus; Ammianus Marcellinus, read 
470, 9E for 470, 4E; Antiochenus, read 423, 2M for 422, 2M; Appendix 
Probi, read 385, 3gE for 385; Apuleius, read Fulgentius 366, 8 for Fulgentius 
480, 3; Aquila Romanus, read Sacerdos 394, lgE for 344, lgE; Archaisten, 
read 400, 5 for 417, 5; Astyanax, read 387, 4 for 387, 3; Aufidius, read 414, 
5 for 414, 9; the Menander referred to in 453, 1E is the Greek poet, not Arrius 
Menander the jurist. 
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In 379 the praenomen of Caerellius should be Q., not A.; in 476, 1 Jenkin- 
son’s edition of Hisperica Famina should be referred to; in 480, 12 Traube’s 
Regula Benedicti should be cited in the second edition. 


CHarites H. BEESON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die Lebensalter: Ein Beitrag zur antiken Ethnologie und zur Geschichte 
der Zahlen, mit einem Anhang tiber die Schrift von der Siebenzahl. 
Mit zwei Tafeln. By Franz Bout. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1913. Pp. 58. M. 2.40. 


This is an off-print from Vol. XXXI (pp. 89-145) of the Neue Jahr- 
δίοδον fir das klassische Altertum, issued with new pagination, while noting 
the old in the inner margin, as a separate publication. Every student of the 
classics will derive profit and delectation from the reading of Professor Boll’s 
interesting and well-written essay, which treats of a subject peculiarly fasci- 
nating to old and young alike. Others also besides classical philologists will 
find it profitable reading because of the wide diffusion in modern literatures of 
the conceptions the history of which Professor Boll sketches. Naturally his 
illustrations from modern literatures other than German are few, and every 
reader can add points which will inevitably occur to him. 

I confess that I was quite as much interested in the Appendix as in the 
essay itself. This consists of a critique of Roscher’s views touching Hip- 
pocrates Περὶ ἑβδομάδων, and is undoubtedly the most important contribution 
so far made to the discussion. There are some points on which Boll is unques- 
tionably right as against Roscher, who has since replied to his criticisms in 
Die hippokratische Schrift von der Siebenzahl, Paderborn, 1913, pp. 154-61; 
but there are others at which both are in error or in the dark. In so brief 
a notice as this space cannot be spared for many details, but I may refer to 
one. Boll (pp. 50 ff.=pp. 138 ff.) calls attention to the comparison of the 
earth to a human body in Περὶ ἑβδομάδων and its similarity to a passage in the 
hermetic tractate Κόρη κόσμον, Stobaeus i. 411. 3 ff. Wachsm. Appar- 
ently Bolls, as well as Roscher, failed to note that the latter passage does not 
stand alone but reproduces a view which Aristotle presents in opposition to 
that of the Pythagoreans touching the directions up and down, right and left, 
in the cosmos. Unfortunately neither Aristotle nor his commentators give us 
a hint as to the origin of the view which he advances, though it agrees pre- 
cisely with that which occurs in Κόρη κόσμον and which Boll pronounces 
genuinely Egyptian. Arist. De caelo B 2 makes the South Pole the upper, the 
North Pole the nether point of the cosmos: δῆλον τοίνυν ὅτι ὁ ἀφανὴς πόλος 
ἐστὶ τὸ ἄνω. καὶ of μὲν ἐκεῖ οἰκοῦντες ἐν τῷ ἄνω εἰσὶν ἡμισφαιρίῳ καὶ πρὸς τοῖς 
δεξιοῖς, ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἐν τῷ κάτω καὶ τοῖς ἀριστεροῖς, ἐναντῖώς ἢ ὡς οἱ Πυθαγόρειοι 
λέγουσιν᾽ ἐκεῖνοι γὰρ ἡμᾶς ἄνω ποιοῦσι καὶ ἐν τῷ Sefip μέρει, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐκεῖ κάτω 
καὶ ἐν τῷ ἀριστερῷς That Aristotle was not the originator of his notion is clear 
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from the diametrically opposite views of Empedocles and Parmenides as to 
the right and left sides of the earth Diels (Doz. Aét. v. 7. 1-2) and other evi- 
dence which cannot now be mentioned in detail. That Aristotle had in 
mind a person lying on his back, with his head to the south, his feet to the 
north, and his right and left hands extending respectively east and west is 
obvious in itself and is expressly noted by Simplicius ad loc., p. 391, 30 ff. 
Heiberg (cf. ὡς ef νοήσαι ἄνθρωπον ἐπὶ τοῦ ἄξονος ἐκτεταμένον ὕπτιον τὴν 
κεφαλὴν ἔχοντα πρὸς τῷ voriy πόλῳ καὶ συμπεριφερόμενον τῷ οὐρανῷ). A full 
consideration of the point would involve an exhaustive discussion of the 
Greek modes of orientation, of which there were undoubtedly several—a 
difficult chapter on which almost nothing of value has been written. 


W. A. Heme 
Wrs_tgevan UNIVERSITY 


The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts. By ALBERT C. CLARK. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. 112. 


Professor Clark’s study of the Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts 
is the outgrowth of work done on the MSS of Cicero, where he is an acknowl- 
edged authority. The points of comparison lie in the omission of lines 
or phrases having beginnings or endings similar to neighboring phrases. 
After working out his system rather thoroughly in some MSS of Cicero, 
where he was able to establish the length of line of the parent MSS by this 
similarity in length of omissions, Clark transfers his method of investigation 
to the New Testament. Chap. ii gives similar examples of omission found 
in the Greek fragments of the Oxyrynchus Papyri. Chap. iii summarizes the 
present state of textual study in the New Testament and outlines the dis- 
covery made as well as the proposed limits of the investigation. Then in 
the five following chapters the omissions of individual MSS are collected and 
discussed. Inthe Sinaitic MS (N) many omissions are found to have a length 
of from 10 to 12 letters or multiples of that number. The conclusion drawn 
is that some parent MS was written in narrow columns, having 10 to 12 
letters to the line, and that a careless copyist omitted many single lines and 
groups of lines. In the Vatican MS (B) omissions of this type are lesa 
numerous but amply show an ancestor having 10 to 12 letters to the line. 
The Sinaitic Syrias MS has even more omissions. Clark counts 485 which 
imply a loss of 10 letters or more in the Greek original. The great majority 
of these point to line omissions in a parent having 10 to 12 letters to the 
line. The Old Latin MS & has some omissions which indicate a Latin 
ancestor having 14 to 15 letters to the line, but far more show line omissions 
of a Greek original with 10 to 12 letters to the line. The Greco-Latin 
Codex Bezae (D) is written in sense lines (στίχοι) of unequal length, yet 
both in the Greek and in the Latin it has omissions which point toward a 
similar short line ancestor. 
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In chaps. ix and x Clark sums up his results, which are on the whole 
most astonishing. Not only does he find that all these MSS go back to an 
ancestor or ancestors having 10 to 12 letters to the line and that almost num- 
berless text variants are due to the careless omission of such lines in copy- 
ing, but he also attacks the great interpolations so called (Matt. 16:2-3; 
20:2; John 5:4; 7:58—8:11; Luke 5:14; 22:19-20; 22:43-44; Mark 16:9- 
20) showing that all have a length of approximately 160 letters or multiples — 
of that number. They are therefore best explained as omissions of columns 
or series of columns in the common ancestors of those families of MSS omit- 
ting the passages. 

Omissions because of homoeoteleuton are frequent in the New Testament 
text and recent editors often resort to that explanation of variants. That 
other variants are due to the careless omission of single lines or groups of 
lines by copyists is equally well known to New Testament scholars. Not 
only, therefore, is there much that is not new in Professor Clark’s method, 
but one instinctively feels that more is not true. And yet such a dismissal 
of this interesting study would be most unjust. To be sure, the failure to 
consider New Testament criticism in its entirety and especially the influence 
of parallels in the different Gospels vitiates the result asa whole. The logical 
result of such a study would be to accept the longest text as original, an 
assumption certainly not more unreasonable than Hort’s preference for the 
shorter text; but the truth probably lies between the two. Clark’s criticism 
of Hort (p. 55) is deserved and timely, and the emphasis he has thrown on 
the possibility of omissions in the early MSS cannot fail to be helpful to 
New Testament scholars; but any such wholesale acceptance or rejection 
of doubtful passages can never be convincing. 

A similar study of the text of the Acts with equally startling discoveries 
is given in chaps. xi and xii, while in chap. xiii results are summarized and 
new and even sharper criticisms given of the adoption and defense of the 
“Shorter Text”? by Hort and his school. 

Henry A. SANDERS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Apercu d'une histoire de la langue grecque. By A. MEILLET. Paris; 
Librairie Hachette et Cie, 1913. Fr. 3.50. 


If notice of this book has been too long delayed and no extended review 
will now be attempted, it is from no lack of appreciation of its unique value. 
I know of no such clear, competent, and really interesting account of the 
history of the Greek language along broad lines. The author describes 
briefly the special characteristics of Greek in its relation to the other Indo- 
European languages, and considers the question of its indebtedness to the 
pre-Hellenic languages which it displaced. This he believes to be very con- 
siderable in vocabulary, though in our ignorance of these languages it is only 
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rarely that specific evidence of borrowing is available. But the main 
emphasis of the book is upon the internal development of Greek from the 
earliest times to the present day, especially the evolution of the literary 
and standardized forms. The historical and linguistic background of the 
various literary types is described with exceptional fulness and in a manner 
which will appeal to the interest of all Greek scholars, even those who are 


repelled by linguistic discussions of a different character. ΟΣ ΓΕ 


Commentationes Philologae Ienenses ediderunt Seminarit Philolo- 
gorum Ienensis Professores. Voluminis decimi fasciculus primus. 
CaroLus Barwick: De Platonis Phaedri temporibus. Leip- 
sig: Teubner, 1913. Pp. 76. M. 3.20. 


Some scholars have dated the Phaedrus very early, even before the 
death of Socrates, others about the time of the Gorgias and the Meno, 
and others presumably after the Republic. In The Unity of Plato's Thought, 
p. 71, I date it conjecturally ca. 379 on the general ground of the maturity 
and richness of the thought and the evidence of Sprachstatisitk, and the 
particular ground of the parody of Isocrates’ Panegyr. 8 in 267A. Dr. 
Barwick dates it after the Gorgias, Euthyphro, and Meno and before the 
Euthydemus, Cratylus, Phaedo, and Symposium. His argument rests mainly 
on alleged contradictions or developments of the thought of other dialogues 
which he finds in it, and on the evolution of Plato’s psychology. This is 
the method against which I have always protested, and I need not repeat 
my arguments here. The chief assumptions or at any rate implications 
of this method seem to be (1) that Plato’s mind possessed no general stock 
of favorite notions and fixed convictions to which he might refer at any time; 
(2) that casual allusion to an idea elsewhere more fully developed warrants 
the inference that the more explicit exposition is the earlier; (3) that we 
may safely treat variations of expression as contradictions in thought with- 
out first trying to explain them by literary or stylistic motives. These 
postulates seem to me improbable both on a priori grounds and in their 
special application to Plato. It would hardly seem to me a parody of this 
method to argue that Aristophanes’ Wasps must be earlier than any comedy 
that touches on its main motif, than for example the jest in Clouds 207: 
οὐ πείθομαι ἐπεὶ δικαστὰς οὐχ ὁρῶ καθημένους. or than Acharnians 376, Knights 
1316-17. In fact, of course, neither these allusions nor those in Pax 505 
and Aves 40 prove anything except that the idea was in Aristophanes’ mind. — 

In the last two chapters Barwick endeavors to meet the objections of 
Sprachstatistik. The Republic has, according to Ianell’s tables, 35.27 
hiatuses to a page, the Phaedrus 23.90, the Philebus 3.70. This, Barwick 
argues, does not justify grouping the Phaedrus with the Philebus and the 
other late dialogues in which hiatus was consciously and systematically 
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avoided. The divergence from the Republic may be accounted for, he 
thinks, by the peculiar vocabulary and poetic style of the Phaedrus. 

The Isocrates problem he solves by the assumption that Isocrates 
published the tract against the sophists after the Phaedrus and before the 
Euthydemus, and thus converted the compliments of the Phaedrus to the 
sneer at the close of the Euthydemus. This chronology is, of course, impos- 
sible if we accept the two almost certain parodies of Isocrates in Plato, that 
of Contra Sophistas 17 in Gorgias 463A and that of Panegyr. 8 in Phaedrus 
267A. Every theory of the comparative literary chronology of Plato and 
Isocrates must take account of the presumptions raised by these parodies 
or coincidences. Barwick does not mention them. 

Pau SHOREY 


The Works of the Emperor Julian. With an English Translation 
by Wiumer Cave Wrieat. Vol. II. London: William 
Heinemann; New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 519. 


The second volume of Mrs. Wright’s Julian exhibits the merits of its 
predecessor (Class. Phil., VIII, 502)—the vigorous, idiomatic English, the 
carefully constituted text, the helpful annotations illustrating the wide 
range of Julian’s reading and reminiscence. 

There are a few misapprehensions of Julian’s meaning in technical 
passages—not many considering the nature of the task but more than 
a Loeb translation ought to show, and more I hope than the author will 
overlook in the third and concluding volume. In vi. 183D, τοὺς καθόλον 
λόγους is not ‘‘the knowledge of universals,” but the general principles of 
the several sciences. In 188B, ἔπεσιν évreivwy does not, I think, mean 
“in words alone,” but setting them to hexameters. In vii 216C, yapax- 
τήρων is not “certain characteristics of ours,’ but the letters of an unknown 
or mystical script. Julian compares the occult virtue of such letters to the 
effect of myths on the soul. The correlating words in the comparison are 
ὅπερ St δὴ . . .. τοῦτ᾽ οἶμαι πολλάκις γίγνεσθαι καὶ διὰ τῶν μύθων. In 
vii. 219B, the translation misses the fundamental distinction between the 
case of Herakles and that of Dionysos. The former became divine, the 
latter was so from the beginning. wot... . ὥσπερ. . .. οὕτω δὴ do not 
include the two in one category, but oppose them, and the μὲν in ἔχουσα 
μὲν is the μὲν of pious concession that Julian’s religious feeling requires to 
soften the following statement that Herakles nevertheless ὅμως remained 
within the limits τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης φύσεως. That this was not the case with 
Dionysos is proved in 220B ff. In 224B, τοῦτο δὲ οὐ παρ᾽ ὑμᾶς γίγνεται 
means ‘‘this is not due to [‘‘along of”] you.” It could hardly mean “this 
is not your custom.” In 3800, παρακουσμάτων, a word which Julian per- 
haps took from the seventh Platonic epistle, does not mean “subterfuges.’’ 
And in 330D, ὁμωνύμως λέγεται is not “amounts to the same thing.” 
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In 343D, ἀφελεῖν ὡς ἐπίφθονον τῆς ἀρχῆς τοῦτο τὸ ὄνομα does not, I think, 
mean “get rid of this word government,” but “‘do away with the invidious 
designation of my rule as despotism” (δεσπότης supra). In 354D, ἐπὶ 
τῆς μεσιτείας is not, I think, “‘the middle of the road,” but the unpopular 
business of judicial arbitration, of which Julian is speaking. He, perhaps, 
picked up this word too from the Platonic epistles. In 371B, εἰς ἀχάριστα 
καταθέμενος ἤθη τὰς χάριτας is not “I transformed your graciousness to 
ungracious ways,” but “I bestowed my kindness on ungrateful minds.” 
Cf. Catullus Ixxvi. 9, omnia quae ingratae perierunt credita menti; Isoc. i. 29 
and the phrase σπείρων εἰς ἀχάριστα. 

Of the some half-dozen plausible emendations proposed by Mra. Wright 
κοινὸν for καινὸν in 240B seems to me certain. 

Paut SHOREY 


Quantity and Accent in the Pronunciation of Latin. By F. W. West- 
AWAY. Cambridge: University Press, 1913. 


‘This book,’ according to its Preface, ‘‘is not for schoolmasters. It is in- 
tended principally for (1) private students who desire to learn to pronounce 
and to read Latin correctly; and (2) those who feel that their acquired 
pronunciation needs overhauling.” This purpose is legitimate and com- 
mendable; yet for the most part the author cannot be said to have achieved 
success in his treatment. The book suffers from defective knowledge on the 
part of the writer, as well as from looseness of statement. Thus on p. 16, 
we are told that “after n the u in gu is generally consonantal.”’ A precise 
statement would omit the word ‘‘generally’’ and tell when the u in gz is 
consonantal, viz., when it is followed by a vowel. Similarly on p. 18: “In 
Latin, ὦ before another vowel is generally consonantal.” This statement 
is positively erroneous. Except when the u before another vowel is preceded 
by ng, and in suaris, suesco, suadeo, with their compounds and derivatives, 
u before a vowel is generally a vowel. Witness the host of words like tuus, 
suus, annuus, annuo, arduus, perpetuus, exiguus, arguo, sus, surs, fui, fueram, 
etc. Equally inaccurate is the statement on ἢ. 21: ‘The ὦ in su is generally 
a consonant.’”’ On p. 5, we are told that “there is a difference of opinion 
about short o . . . . but the weight of opinion is in favour of the sound of 
o in not.” Yet on p. 8, the author gives the sounds of French robe and 
German Sonne as illustrating the sound in question! Similarly on p. 11, 
‘‘Latin ae may be pronounced as in Jsatah, when pronounced broadly. It 
is nearly like German ἅ. French travail gives the sound fairly accurately.” 
Now apart from the utter vagueness of the designation “broad sound,” 
what possible similarity can one detect between German 4 and the second 
syllable of French travail ? 
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The most refreshing parts of the book are those treating of the division 
of words into syllables and those devoted to the reading of Latin verse. 
The discussion of the former topic begins at p. 32, and rejects the tradi- 
tional division magi-ster in favor of magis-ter; and yet the author seems to 
have failed to grasp the significance of the results of Dennison’s paper cited 
at the bottom of p. 34. | 

On p. 35, one reads: “correct pronunciation of Latin depends very 
largely upon an accurate knowledge of syllable length. The length of the 
syllable and the length of the contained vowel are two totally different 
things, and must not be confused.” This gladdens the heart; and yet the 
author himself does confuse these very things, for on p. 34, he says: “8 final 
short vowel is rarely lengthened before two consonants.”’ He means syl- 
lable here, not vowel, and the persons for whom the book is intended are 
likely to be seriously confused by these contradictions. 

I have already indicated my approval of the author’s views on the 
subject of the reading of Latin poetry. Thus on p. 89, he urges that it is 
not accent rhythm, but quantity rhythm, as determined by syllable length, 
that is important in poetry; on p. 88, he protests against the traditional 
practice of making Latin poetry a stress rhythm by placing unnatural word- 
accents on the syllables, adding on p. 89, “‘if accurate syllable length is 
maintained and accent is always made as light as possible, the correct read- 
ing of Latin poetry ought to cause little difficulty.”” Having borne the 
burden and heat of the day in preaching and defending these principles, 
I naturally take much satisfaction in reading the portion of Mr. Westaway’s 
work dealing with this topic, even though in the somewhat full bibliography 
at the end of the volume no mention is made either of my own writings on 
the reading of Latin verse, or those of Kaucinzski, Kobilinski, Gerhard 
Schultz, and others. 

I close with a list of false quantities which I have noted in the course 
of my examination of this book: p. 46, lic, 28, m&ior, fio; p. 49, Pompéius, 
plebéius; p. 53, “the vowel is usually long before gn; 53, fréndis; Ὁ. 56, 
disto; p. 57, pilmo; p. 57, alsi, filsi, mOlsi, indilsi, iltimus, iltra; p. 90, 
Gc. On p. 52, we are informed that when a g becomes c before 8 or ¢, the 
preceding vowel is lengthened, and are besides assured that this lengthening 
is in accord with the ordinary principles of phonetics. This would give us 
reméx, remigis; aquiléx, aquilégis; gréx, grégis, not to mention other 
monstrosities. If Mr. Westaway is correct in the quantities enumerated 
in this paragraph, then the men who for a quarter of a century have been 
our recognized leaders and authorities in historical Latin grammar are 
wrong. The odd thing is that the author expressly disclaims having made 
any researches in this field, but professes only to present the results of 
others. 

Cares E. BENNETT 
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Papyri Iandanae. Cum Discipulis edidit CaroLus KaLBFLEISCH. 
Fasc. I: Voluminum Codicumque fragmenta Graeca, edidit ERNES- 
Tus ScHaEFER. II. Epistulae Privatae Graecae, edidit LEOoN- 
HARDUS HE1snER. III. Instrumenta Graeca Publica et Privata, 
edidit Lupovicus Srour. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912-13. Pp. 
123, plates 10. M. 7.60. 


Griechische Papyri im Museum des oberhessischen Geschichtsvereins 
zu Giessen. Im Verein mit O. Earr herausgegeben und erklart 
von ERNsT KORNEMANN und Pau M. Meyer. Band I, Heft 3, 
von ErRNsT KoRNEMANN und Pau M. Meyer. Mit 3 Licht- 
drucktafeln und Indices. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1912. 
Pp. xiii +168. M. 16. 


Papyrus Grecs. Publiés sous la direction de Prmrre JoucuetT. Avec 
la Collaboration de PAuL Οὐ ΒΥ, Lean Lesquizr, MAURICE 
XovuaL. (Institut Papyrologique de |’Université de Lille.) 
Tome II, Fascicules II, III, et IV. Paris: Leroux, 1912. 
Pp. 222. 


Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Stadthibliothek. Band I. 
Von Paut M. Meyer. Heft2. Mit 7 Lichtdrucktafeln. Leip- 
zig and Berlin: Teubner, 1913. Pp. 101-209. M. 10. 


The Marburg papyri in the possession of Professor Kalbfleisch and named — 
in honor of his kinsmen, K. and J. Janda, include some literary pieces—a 
bit of Homer, some astrological and grammatical fragments, and a Christian 
amulet of the fifth or sixth century. The eighteen private letters (Fasc. IT) 
range in date from the second to the seventh century and present some points 
of interest. The other documents are receipts, petitions, and contracts from 
the first six centuries. These papyri were bought at various places in Egypt 
—Cairo, Gizeh, and Ashmunen—by a society organized for the purpose under 
the name Deutsches Papyruskartell. The successive parts show improve- 
ment in such details of publication as the Table of Papyri, which in Fasc. IIT 
very properly begins to include the dates of the several pieces. The docu- 
ments are accompanied by translations and very full notes. Indices are 
reserved for the conclusion of the volume. 

The third Heft of the Giessen papyri consists entirely of documents; 
no literary papyri are included. They come for the most part (Nos. 58-93) 
from Heptakomia and belong to the early part of the second century. The 
rest are from a dozen different sites and range in date from 66 a.p. to the 
sixth or seventh century. Among the Heptakomia papyri especial interest 
attaches to the fresh instalment of letters, private and official, of the strategus 
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Apollonius, of whose family and affairs it has now become possible to form 
a somewhat definite picture. There are good introductions, notes, occa- 
sional translations, and indices covering the whole volume. 

The Hamburg papyri of Heft 2 are documents ranging in date from 
222 B.c. to the sixth or seventh century. Five are Ptolemaic, and one 
Byzantine. The rest range from the time of Domitian to 241 αὐ. They 
come from the most part from the Fay(im, but one of them was written in 
Alexandria. It is the receipt book of an officer, L. Julius Serenus, who in 
179 a.p. was stationed at Nicopolis-Alexandria as summus curator, and, some 
years later retiring to his estates in the Fayfim, took with him his old military 
receipt book. The receipts are from cavalrymen of the Ala veterana Gallica 
for the hay-money each of them was accustomed to receive every four months 
for the support of his mount. There are good introductions and copious 
notes. 

The Lille papyri found by Jouguet and Lefebvre in the mummy carton- 
nages at Medinet-en-Nahas in the Fayfim come from the ancient Magdola 
and have already been widely published and discussed. The present publica- 
tion is therefore the resultant of the labors of several scholars, British, 
French, and German, upon these difficult pieces. They were originally 
reckoned at 42, but Wilcken showed that Nos. 37 and 11 were parts of the 
same text, and since the appearance of the present volume von Druffel has 
pointed out that Nos. 38 and 6 fit together (Philologus, LX XI, 272). The 
number is thus reduced to 40. These range in date from the twenty-fifth 
year of Euergetes I to the fourth year of Philopator. They are for the most 
part complaints addressed to the king by residents of Faydm towns. An 
especially curious one is the appeal, from a person scalded in a bath through 
the carelessness of the attendant. The texts are accompanied with intro- 
ductions, translations, and notes, and are fully indexed. The volume is 
handsomely and, except for a few misprints (ψίλος, -ov, -ov, pp. 151, 153, 
159, 219; oxevds, p. 218; Sovrds, pp. 164, 165; πάροντος, p. 11), carefully 
printed. 


Epaar J. GOODSPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Homer. Von Gerora Finster. Erster Teil, “Der Dichter und 
seine Welt.”’ Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. Pp. 
xvi+460. M. 5. 

In this revised and greatly enlarged edition the author has found it wise 
to reserve for a second volume an analysis of the Iliad and the Odyssey and 
to treat the general problems in this first part under four heads: 

I, “Vorfragen,’”’ 1-71. Here the author discusses with ability and 
judgment the home of the Homeric heroes, the material and the background 
of the poetry, also the early sagas, the name and personality of Homer, as 
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well as early writing, the assumed recension of Peisistratus, and other related 
matters. He rejects the theory of a recension under Peisistratus and is 
most severe on the pretensions and methods of Wolf. 

II, ‘‘Die Homerische Welt,” 72-303. This contains the bulk of the 
book and covers the same ground as that covered by Professor Seymour in 
his Life in the Homeric Age, which seems to have escaped the notice of the 
author, as it is never mentioned. Professor Finsler has the most intimate 
and accurate knowledge of every phase of Homeric life, so that I find nothing 
to change or to criticize in these 240 pages. 

III, ‘“Homerische Poesie,’’ 304-40. The characteristics and merits of 
the Iliad and Odyssey are stated with unusual learning and felicity. 

IV, “Die Homerkritik,’’ 341-443. A discussion of the problem of 
Homeric composition and the solution given from earliest times down to the 
present year, a brief, fair, and reliable presentation of all sides of the con- 
troversy. 

Professor Finsler belongs among the leaders in Homeric seholarship, 
he knows Homer and he knows the literature, he is modest, honest, and has 
a feeling for the beauties of poetry; only when he touches the subject of 
Homeric authorship does he lose that clear vision with which he beholds other 
matters. Except for the inevitable contradictions and false statements 
which accompany his arguments for diverse authorship I see nothing to 
condemn. 

He places the composition of the Iliad a little before 700, of the Odyssey 
about a century later, and argues that until well in the fifth century Homer 
was known only as the poet of the Jizad. He makes this argument (p. 66): 
‘‘Zum Schluss mége noch ein Zeugnis dafiir Raum finden, dass auch spater 
unter Homer nur der Dichter der Ilias verstanden wurde. Xenophanes 
von Kolophon polemisiert um 500 gegen die unwiirdigen Vorstellungen 
Homers von den Giottern. Das trifft aber vorztiglich auf die Ilias zu’’; and 
again (p. 68): ‘‘Xenophanes meint den Dichter der Ilias, wenn er sagt, 
Homer hatte den Géttern alles angehangt, was bei den Menschen Schimpf 
und Schande sei.”? However, in the Odyssey the hero cannot reach home 
because of the wrath of Poseidon, a most unworthy wrath, due to the hero’s 
self-defense against the god’s cannibal son. The Phaeacians meet with 
vengeance from the gods and their harbor is closed because they gave safe 
conduct to lost wanderers. Achilles regarded falsehood as unworthy a Greek 
leader, yet Athena comes to Ithaca with a false tale and does not scruple to 
tell any falsehood which may serve her purpose. Calypso unfolds to Hermes 
a catalogue of divine intrigues and divine jealousies, while the song of Demod- 
ocus pictures some of the gods as most lustful and ridiculous. The gods of 
the Iliad may be more prone to blood, but they are at war. Men as well as 
gods take on a more savage nature in time of war, but the moral character of 
the divine actors is not a whit loftier in the Odyssey than in the Iltad, and the 
criticism of Xenophanes applies to both alike. 
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On p. 342 Finsler assumes that in Herodotus Homer was not regarded as 
the poet of the Odyssey, but of the Iliad alone. This inference is false, as 
these quotations will show: Her. ii. 116 quotes ὃ 227-29 as found in the 
Odyssey of Homer. ii. 116 quotes 6351, expressly saying that these verses 
are in the Odyssey of Homer. He paraphrases { 258 ff. in ii. 119, saying they 
are the words of Homer, and again, iv. 29, he says: μαρτυρέει δέ μοι τῇ 
γνώμῃ καὶ Ὁμήρον ἔπος ἐν ᾿Οδυσσείῃ ἔχον ὧδε: Herodotus then quotes 685 
in exactly the same words as found in the present text οὗ the Odyssey. 

In Professor Finsler’s summary of the characteristics of Homeric poetry, 
every Homeric trait is illustrated by examples from both the Jliad and the 
Odyssey, also by about the same number from each, e.g., p. 337, “Mit einem 
ungeheuren Selbstgefiihl, wie es von keinem Poeten je iibertroffen worden 
ist, verheisst der Dichter seinen Gestalten das Fortlaben bei der Nachwelt.”’ 
This poetic self-assurance he illustrates by five examples from the Iliad, six 
from the Odyssey. Does it seem credible that two poets separated by a 
century or more should be one in all those hidden and intimate character- 
istics by which they differ from all other poets? The author can find but 
two points of divergence, the matter of bards and of similes. Here too 
the difference is purely imaginary. The bards in the Odyssey are to be found 
only at the palace of some great king, such as Odysseus, Agamemnon, or 
Alcinous. In the Iliad the Greeks are in camp and there is no place or occa- 
sion for the presence of a bard, yet the bard was known to the author of the 
elder poem, as is shown by the mention of Thamyris. Professor Finsler lays 
stress also on the fact that the Iliad has so many more similes than the 
Odyssey. The reason is evident; the Iliad has a theme most difficult to 
enliven or to diversify, the constant repetition of battles, military movements, 
and single combats would be tiresome indeed were the story not told with a 
wealth of poetic adornment, while the varied events of the Odyssey need no 
such embellishment. Those books or scenes of the Iliad which grip the 
hearer with their own action have few or no similes, e.g., the first book of 
the Iliad moves with such rapidity and arouses such interest that it has no 
need of this artistic adornment. 

The similes of the Odyssey are fully as apposite and powerful as those of 
the Iliad, but there is not the same need. In neither poem are similes 
employed to show the dexterity or ability of the poet, but simply to increase 
the interest in the story. 

Professor Finsler has and deserves the respect of all Homeric scholars. 
If he could free himself from the shallow and specious doctrines of disinte- 
grating criticism he would be a worthy successor to that high and honored 
place so long held by the lamented Rothe. 

Joun A. Scorr 
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The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius and Aristides. By 
Harry MortTmer HusseLty. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1913. Pp. 72. $1.25. 


This Yale dissertation, which was written under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Hendrickson, is an interesting study in the field of ancient rhetoric. 
The title is somewhat misleading, for judging from it the reader would 
naturally expect to find some discussion of the influence of Isocratean style 
and rhythm on the writers designated, whereas the author limits himself to 
a treatment of Isocrates’ theories as to the purpose of oratory and the powers 
of the orator and the influence exerted by these teachings on Cicero, Diony- 
sius, and Aristides. This limitation, however, is quite justifiable inasmuch 
as the specific question of the influence of Isocrates’ style has been treated 
more or less thoroughly by others. 

An introduction of a few pages sketches the twofold activity of the 
Sophists as students and teachers of rhetoric (both practical and purely 
artistic) and also as exponents of an encyclopedic education. The special 
interests and achievements of Protagoras, Gorgias, Isocrates, and Plato are 
mentioned and correctly characterized, although it is surely an over- 
statment to declare (p. xi) that ‘“‘the success of Isocrates as a perfecter of 
style has obscured the fact that he continued the encyclopedic education of 
the sophists of the fifth century.”’ The rivalry and conflict between phi- 
losophy and rhetoric is next indicated, a quarrel seen first most clearly in 
the writings of Plato and Isocrates, which ended in the triumph of philosophy 
and the limitation of rhetoric to a study of style and argument. But in the 
first century B.c. an attempt was made to restore rhetoric to its former high 
estate and to enrich it by making philosophy ancillary to it. Now the 
purpose of this dissertation under review is to “trace this influence on some 
representatives of the revival of the early conception of rhetorical education.”’ 

The chapters devoted to Cicero, Dionysius, and Aristides are prefaced 
by a presentation of Isocrates’ views of the purpose of oratory and the powers 
of the orator. For the correct understanding of this teaching it is necessary 
to arrive at an accurate definition of several important and often-repeated 
terms which are used in a peculiarly Isocratean sense. Of these φιλοσοφία 
and ἰδέα are the most important. In explanation of the former term the 
following references may be added to the list on p. 1: Panegyr. 10. Busir. 49. 
Evag. 8. Panath. 209. Phil. 84. Antid. 270. The interpretation of ἰδέα 
(pp. 6-7) is, I think, correct. In the passages cited (p. 9) wherein Isocrates 
lays claim to originality, add the following: Panegyr. 4 and 9. Ad Nic. 41. 
Evag. 7-8. Helen 13. Adv. Soph. 12. Phil. 93-94. Finally, in this sum- 
ming up of the aims of the moral teachings of Isocrates his interesting char- 
acterization of the educated man (Panath. 30 ff.) should be included, although 
there are references to this passage subsequently. 

In the chapter on Cicero (pp. 16—40) it is the author’s aim ‘‘to show that 
Cicero derived from Isocrates the idea of the function of the orator which he 
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presents in the De Oratore.”’ The discussion naturally begins with the 
quotation of the well-known passage quoted by Piderit (p. 12), in his edi- 
tion, and Laurand (see below): “‘scripsi igitur .... tres libros ... de 
oratore, .... abhorrent enim a communibus praeceptis atque omnem 
antiquorum, et Aristoteliam et Isocrateam, rationem oratoriam complectuntur”’ 
(Ad. Fam. i.9). Next are tabulated the numerous passages in which Cicero 
expresses profound admiration for Isocrates and those which seem to be 
direct quotations from him, and finally Cicero’s ideal of an orator. With 
these Ciceronian passages are compared the teachings of Isocrates which 
are of similar tenor, and the claim is made that Cicero’s theory is based, in 
general, on that of the Attic orator. And in the reviewer’s opinion the claim 
is valid and is substantiated in many important points. The author’s thesis 
in this chapter, however, is as follows: ‘‘I hope to show that Cicero’s debt 
to Isocrates is not merely in rhythm and style, as has commonly been sup- 
posed, but that his whole attitude toward oratory as an art is drawn from 
Isocrates.””?’ Now it is true that some writers, e.g., Kroll (Cicero und die 
Rhetorik, Neue Jabrb., 1903, p. 684) and Ammon (cited by H.) do not regard 
Isocrates (particularly his τέχνη) as a possible source for Cicero, but Laurand 
(De M. Tulli Ciceronis Studiis Rhetoricis, Paris, 1907, pp. 26-31), whose 
dissertation apparently is unknown to the author, discusses this very ques- 
tion and comes to the conclusion: “et re quidem vera Ciceronis doctrina 
rhetorica cum Isocratea in quibusdam notatione dignis consentit, ....” 
and these points of agreement are not merely in matters of style and rhythm 
but in other important particulars included in Cicero’s “‘omnem Isocrateam 
rationem oratoriam.”’ It may be said at once, however, that Dr.Hubbell’s 
treatment is far more extensive and thorough than that of Laurand. 

In the chapter on Dionysius of Halicarnassus (pp. 41-53) it is shown 
that Dionysius was a devoted follower of the older school of rhetoric of which 
Isocrates is ἃ conspicuous representative and that in his writings, particularly 
in the Essay on Isocrates, admiration and approval are expressed by Dio- 
nysius for the Isocratean rhetoric-philosophy. 

The Isocratean tradition was renewed in the second century A.D. in the 
attitude of the rhetorician-sophist, Aristides (pp. 54-64), who, in the war 
which had long been waged between the rhetoricians and the philosophers, 
fights vigorously in defense of rhetoric. 

The dissertation unfortunately contains no bibliography and no index. 
It is attractively printed and nicely, though simply, bound. It is to be 
feared, however, that the price, which seems too high, may militate against 
its wide dissemination among classical students in general, who might other- 
wise purchase it. 

In conclusion it may be said that the dissertation is a careful piece of 
work and an interesting presentation of material. 


LaRue Van Hoox 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Invy, Book χαυϊ. By 8. G. Camppetn,. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1913. Pp. xxviii+218. 


The twenty-seventh book of Livy, with its somewhat fragmentary 
account of military operations in various parts of the Mediterranean world, 
is not, as a whole, especially interesting nor of great historical importance. 
Only the last nine chapters, which contain a description of the battle of the 
Metaurus River, save the reader from excessive weariness. This edition 
of the book is, however, interesting as well as useful. The edition contains 
an introduction, explanatory notes, and a critical appendix. The intro- 
duction is perhaps the least successful part of the work. The treatment of 
Livy’s sources and the discussion of the campaign of the Metaurus are 
admirable from the point of view of scholarship and clear statement, though 
too detailed for the average student and beyond his appreciation. The 
remainder of the introduction is historical summary—the sort of thing that 
is never read—and would better have been omitted or, at least, greatly 
reduced. The notes are, on the whole, excellent. The things that need 
explanation are made clear. Doubtful passages are treated with good 
judgment. There are few obvious errors—apart from a remarkable state- 
ment (36.8) that the comitium is the end of the Forum away from the Capitol. 
There is, perhaps, a tendency to redundancy in the treatment of forms and 
syntax. Etymological information is out of place in a book of this sort; 
and comparison with Greek usage and the quotation of passages from Greek 
authors are, unfortunately, things to be avoided in a book intended pri- 
marily for college students of the present time. In a book constructed with 
so much care it is surprising to find a very large number of incorrect refer- 
ences to the text and cross-references to the notes; there are more than 
thirty of these. But, in spite of this carelessness and the occasional tendency 
to prolixity, the book is a valuable addition to our collection of well-edited 
single books of Livy. 

H. E. Burton 
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ΟΝ THE DATE OF CIC. FAM. χι. 1 
By ExvmMer TrumspEL, MERRILL 


This letter was written by Decimus Brutus to Marcus Brutus and 
Gaius Cassius. It was evidently written in Rome, and not very long 
after the murder of Julius Caesar, which was effected on the fifteenth 
of March, 44 B.c. The precise date of the letter is in question. To 
enumerate the views of all the various editors and historical critics 
who have briefly or at length expressed their judgment on the matter 
would be tedious and useless. Most of them since the edition of 
Schiitz (1812) have been content practically to follow him in setting 
down the date as the month of April. Otto Eduard Schmidt, in the 
able dissertation with which he inaugurated his career as an investi- 
gator of Ciceronian affairs, fixed upon April 5 as the latest possible 
date of the letter, and was certain that it could not have been written 
much before that day (circ. Nonas Apriles)—surely in the month of 
April, after Brutus and Cassius had left the city (ineunte mense 
April.).! 

Six years later Edmund Ruete, in his Strassburg doctoral disserta- 
tion, criticized the conclusions of Schmidt, and argued that the 
letter must date from the period (March 21-25) immediately after 
Caesar’s funeral, when Brutus and Cassius were yet in Rome.? 
Prompted by Ruete’s comments, Schmidt returned to the subject 


1 De Epistulis et a Cassio et ad Cassium post Caesarem Occisum Datis Quaestiones 
Chronologicae, Leipsig, 1877. 

2 Die Correspondenz Ciceros in den Jahren 44 und 48, Marburg, 1883. 
[CuassicAL PHILo.Loer X, July, 1915] 941 
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again the next year,! but not to defend his former position. He had 
seen a new light in the study of Nicolaus Damascenus, and now 
argued that the letter was certainly written in the early morning of 
March 17. In this final decision he has been followed by Tyrrell 
and Purser in their joint edition of the correspondence of Cicero, and 
by others whom it is needless to name. P. Groebe in 1899 improved 
upon Schmidt and would assign the letter to the morning of the 
sixteenth of March, only a day after the murder.? Purser also in his 
Oxford text (1901) came around to the same day, and it is adopted 
in an able dissertation of recent date by Erich Becht.2 Ed. Schwartz 
held that the letter was sent from house to house in Rome, when the 
conspirators no longer dared to stir abroad.‘ Such are the sub- 
stantial varieties of opinion with which we have to reckon. 

I venture to think that one or another of the debaters on this 
interesting problem has overemphasized certain of the arguments 
involved, and ignored or underemphasized others; and that none 
of them (unless my observation is at fault) has brought forward 
sundry points that appeal to me as of great weight in the balance, if 
not decisive against this or that view. Therefore, I trust that I 
shall not be considered to be altogether threshing out already beaten 
straw if I subject the topic to fresh consideration. 

The termini in the case of this letter are evident on first reading 
as the murder of Caesar (March 15) on the one hand, and on the 
other the (apparently sudden and swift) departure of Ὁ. Brutus 
for his province (I think about April 12, but the precise date is of little 
importance at this stage of the argument; cf. below, p. 257). 

1. The letter is written after the death of Caesar: but how soon 
after the death of Caesar must it be for hoc nuntio de Caesare adlato 
(§ 4) to have a proper sense? And does the phrase mean that 
Pompey and Bassus will be on a stronger footing “now that they have 
heard’’ or only “‘when they have heard” of Caesar’s death? If the 


1‘*Zur Chronologie der Correspondens Cicero nach Caesars Tode,” Jahrb. f. cl. 
Philol., XXX (1884). 

3 Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms, 13, 411 ff. 

8 Regeste Gber die Zeit von Casares Ermordung bis sum Umschwung in der Poltttk 
des Antonius, Freiburg i. Br., 1911. 

«Die Vertheilung der rdm. Provinsen nach Caesars Tod,” Hermes, X XXIII 
(1898), 191, n. 4. 
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former, the letter must have been written toward its latest possible 
limit of time; for both men were insurgents, and Bassus was in 
Syria, and Pompey apparently was now somewhere in the hinterland 
of Spain. Days must have run into weeks before the news could 
reach them.! But if the phrase means merely “‘when they have 
heard’’ (as is indeed more likely), then there is little help for judg- 
ment in it, unless in the words hoc nuntio. Hoc would seem to imply 
arecent event. Howrecent? Necessarily only aday ortwo? But 
the circumstances of the time are most unusual, and the killing of 
Caesar such a prodigious thing, overshadowing all other events, 
and surely filling so much the largest place in the considerations of the 
conspirators and of Pompey and Bassus, that D. Brutus may well 
speak of “‘this news,’”’ whether he is speaking soon or as much as 
two or three weeks after the event. On the whole the hoc nuntio 
phrase gives no further help with the chronological question. 

2. Does the sentence [Antonius] atebat neque arbitrari tuto in urbe 
esse quemquam nosirum (ὃ 1) necessarily imply (as Ruete thought, 
but Schmidt apparently did not) that M. Brutus and Cassius were 
still in the city (esse=remanere)? If so, the date of the letter can 
be brought back some distance from its otherwise latest possible 
“imit. 

But there seems to be no necessary reason for attaching this 
limitation of meaning to esse here. For if M. Brutus and Cassius 
have already left Rome, they at any rate have no intention of remain- 
ing permanently away from the city. Their journey is hardly more 
than into the suburbs, as a temporary strategic retirement in face of 
the threatening attitude of the city mob. No known circumstances 
indicate that they did not purpose to return to the discharge of their 
functions as praetors, when once the hostility of the people was some- 
what relaxed.? But in the mind of their correspondent the exclusive 
alternative to in urbe esse is not to go into (or remain in) the country, 
but to leave Italy altogether (§ 3, cedendum ex Italia, migrandum 
Rhodum aut aliquo terrarum arbitror), as voluntary quasi-exiles. 
Rome has become impossible: the only refuge is Rhodes (a popular 
resort for expatriated Romans) or some other distant place. That 


1Cf. Bardt and Schmidt, cited below, p. 258. 
#Cf. Plut. Brut. 21. 
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could be as naturally written to M. Brutus and Cassius temporarily 
lurking in the environs of Rome as to the same men yet tarrying 
in the capital itself. D. Brutus would of course recognize that no 
permanent suburban residence could be at all in possible contempla- 
tion as a compromise. Therefore the phrase tuto in urbe esse does 
not assist us in determining whether the men addressed were in or 
out of the city at the time, and hence is of no help in further limiting 
the date of the letter. 

3. But does not at least the fifth section of the letter indicate 
that M. Brutus and Cassius are within easy reach—nearer than 
they would be at any of the suburban towns—so near that to this 
letter, which was evidently written in the morning (cf. ὃ 1, hert 
uespert, with § 5, ante horam quartam, etc.), an answer might be 
expected before the call of Hirtius, which D. Brutus looked for ante 
horam quartam (§5, Rogo wos quam primum mihi rescribatis (nam 
non dubito quin de his rebus ante horam quartam Hirtius certiorem me 
sit facturus) quem in locum conuenire possimus, quo me uelitis uenire 
rescribite)? (Mr. Purser tries by punctuation to improve Brutus’ 
rhetoric, but, I suspect, unjustifiably.) 

As a preliminary to the answer to this question it must be 
remarked that D. Brutus writes with the incoherence of haste, or 
perhaps only of anxiety (note the repetition in rescribatis .... 
rescribite, and the canceling of quem in locum conuenire possimus 
by the immediate correction quo me uelitis wenire). He asks for an 
interview with his friends, and a speedy interview. They need to 
talk things over. But are we to suppose that he wishes an answer 
to his letter, with an appointment for a personal consultation, and 
the consultation itself, before the imminent interview with Hirtius ? 
This might, to be sure, be accomplished, if M. Brutus and Cassius 
were actually in the city, though it would leave little time ante horam 
quartam for so important and complex a canvassing of the entire 
situation as would seem to be demanded in view of the serious sug- 
gestions made by Decimus in the preceding part of the letter. And 
does he look for direction and advice with regard specifically to the 
approaching interview with Antony’s representative? That seems 
unlikely in view of what he already had done, and of what he actually 
proceeded todo. He had already used his plenipotentiary powers in 
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behalf of his absent comrades, not to ask postponement of action till 
he could consult them, but to take the decisive step of requesting 
a legatio libera for himself and all of his fellow-conspirators. He 
proceeded to quite as independent an action. The letter was not 
despatched at all till after the interview with Hirtius (cf. § 6, which 
is clearly a postscript), and yet he makes no apology for the delay, 
nor gives any intimation that the main purpose of his note (ez hy- 
pothesi to hold a consultation before Hirtius came) had been in the 
slightest degree interfered with by the arrival of his guest earlier than 
he was expected. He merely announces briefly that this last talk 
with the other plenipotentiary had led him to change his request for 
legationes liberae, which meant removal from Italy, to one for residence 
of the beratores in Rome under special police protection. It is 
therefore difficult, or rather, impossible, to conceive that, though 
he earnestly wished a speedy consultation with his friends, he wrote 
with the expectation or hope that it could take place before he saw 
Hirtius the second time; and there is accordingly no reason to con- 
clude from this passage in the letter that they were in Rome at the 
moment, rather than outside of the city. The latter is clearly 
indicated. How then shall we explain his nam... . ante horam 
quartam? With perfect simplicity: ‘‘Matters are pressing. We 
must shape our plans at once. Write me immediately to arrange 
a consultation, for no later than the fourth hour today I am to receive 
Antony’s answer to my request, and we shall then have the full and 
final state of the case before us.” 

Indeed, other considerations natural in this connection force 
themselves upon our attention which indicate, not that M. Brutus 
and Cassius may as likely have been outside the city as within it, but 
that in all probability they were actually already outside. The 
first consideration is that if they had been inside, Decimus would 
most naturally have desired a consultation with them before Hirtius 
came the second time, or would have tried to postpone final decision 
till he could talk with them. (For if in the city, they were speedily 
accessible: Decimus simply asks, ‘‘Tell me at once where I shall 
come to see you.”’”) But he does not so act. Therefore they were 
not quickly to be come at. That fits only a date after they had 
retired to the country. 
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The second consideration is that M. Brutus and Cassius were 
together and could be addressed in a single letter. But while in the 
city (after they quitted their leaguer on the Capitol) they would 
naturally be resident each in his own house. To assume that they 
were temporarily living together in Rome is to assume gratuitously 
for the sake of a specified interpretation of this letter a domestic 
arrangement not suggested elsewhere. But when they went into the 
country, it was because of their imminent danger within the walls; 
and they would naturally enough set out together and remain in close 
proximity for the sake of safety and of consultation on the pressing 
emergency.! 

A third consideration is that, if they were yet in the city, Decimus 
would have no occasion to ask where he could come to see them. 
For there is no suggestion elsewhere that they were in concealment; 
and if it be said that their houses were possibly watched, if merely 
with hostile eyes, the rejoinder is simple that their own exit to a 
rendezvous elsewhere would be quite as difficult and suspicious as 
the entrance of another man. But if they were moving about in 
the country from house to house, as was usual enough among Romans 
of their class, and perhaps specifically practiced by them now as a 
measure of greater safety, or if they had but recently left the city in 
a hurry,and their final destination was uncertain, Decimus would need 
to be informed where to find them, and might well urge haste all the 
more because considerable time must be taken by his messenger in 
tracking them down, and by himself in reaching them, after receiving 
the answer to his letter. Cicero himself, it will be observed, was 
evidently out of communication with M. Brutus, at least after 
leaving the city, and asks Atticus for information concerning his 
whereabouts.?_ It will be noted that Decimus does not expect them 
to come to him, but proposes to go to them, as he would most natur- 
ally do if they had already taken refuge in the country; for of course 
he would not desire them to return into danger, even for the sake of 
this important consultation. 

A fourth difficulty is based on the question why, if M. Brutus 
and Cassius were present in the city, Decimus should have written 


1 Cf. of a somewhat later day, Cic. Ad. xv. 11. 
2Cic. Ad. xiv. 7.1; 8. 2. 
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to them at all, instead of going to see them at once, especially in such 
an emergency. As I have remarked before, there is no indication in 
the other ancient authorities nor in the circumstances that they were 
in hiding, even though they may have thought it advisable for 
their safety not to stir abroad without attendance.! 

A fifth consideration arises from the difficulty of understanding 
why Decimus should be applied to as an intermediary, if M. Brutus 
and Cassius were yet in the city. It was well known from the 
undoubted events of even the fifteenth of March that M. Brutus and 
Cassius were the leaders of their faction, and not D. Brutus. More- 
over, within the next few days, in the course of negotiations, they 
were so recognized, and diplomatic conversations directed to and by 
them. Why imagine unnecessarily a change in relations such as 
made convenient the employment by them of a third party to 
represent (and with such a free hand!) their interests? But after all 
the other conspirators had been frightened out of the city by Antony’s 
machinations, Decimus Brutus alone could safely remain. He 
had had no share in the actual murder, and he had a strong band of 
gladiators who had already been used to safeguard the tyrannicides, 
both at the hour of the murder, and later on the Capitol and in the 
Forum. Decimus, then, most naturally appears as the watchful 
resident representative of his absent friends. Antony’s employment 
of Hirtius stands on a different footing. He himself was very busy 
with both politics and pleasure in the days after he had succeeded in 
ridding himself of the undesirable proximity of most of the tyranni- 
cides. That was perhaps enough reason for acting through another 
person. But Hirtius was especially fitted to be a go-between in this 
case. He was an undoubted Caesarian, but a moderate man, known 
even to us as a good friend of some at least of the other faction, and 
one who had urged amnesty at the council of Caesar’s friends the 
next day after his murder.” 

In short, all the circumstances thus far examined either lead 
most naturally and inevitably to the conclusion that M. Brutus and 
Cassius were outside of Rome when this letter was written, or are 
at least patient of such an interpretation. If the force of the former 


1Cf. Cic. Att. xiv. δ. 2; 8. 2. 
2 Nic. Dam. Vit. Caes. 27. 
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class of considerations is to be combated, certain circumstances 
must be imagined which are not at all to be deduced from the ancient 
sources, but are rather at disagreement with an impartial weighing 
of them. It is surely unreasonable to postulate violently ad hoc 
conditions that are at best of value only for a specifically predeter- 
mined chronology. | 

But nevertheless O. E. Schmidt, followed or even improved upon 
by others, finally claimed that the letter was certainly written on the 
morning of March 17, and in purposed anticipation of the meeting of 
the senate that was held that day in the temple of Tellus. M. Brutus 
and Cassius are known to have been at that time still encamped upon 
the Capitol. D. Brutus, Schmidt is forced to assume, must have 
gone, on the sixteenth, if not already on the fifteenth, to his own 
home in the city below, whence he writes to his beleaguered friends. 
Schmidt’s positive arguments are neatly arranged to narrow down the 
date of the letter progressively from its latest possible limit to its 
precise moment. They run as follows: (1) the letter was written 
before D. Brutus departed for his province, therefore on or before 
April 5; (2) it was written before Caesar’s funeral, for after the 
violence of the mob on that occasion directed against the houses of the 
tyrannicides, Decimus surely could have had no doubt about the 
accuracy of Antony’s judgment (δ 1, neque arbitrart tuto in urbe esse 
quemquam nostrum; adeo esse militum concitatos animos et ples: 
quod utrumque esse falsum puto uos animaduertere, etc.); (3) it must 
be before the senate meeting on March 17, because after that there 
could have been no question about Brutus’ province (§ 1, se neque 
miht prouinciam dare posse aiebat), since the senate then voted it; 
(4) a passage in Nic. Dam. γι. Caes. 27, describing a consultation of 
Antony, Lepidus, Hirtius, and other Caesarians, held March 16, 
agrees point by point (gedanke fir gedanke) with the expressions of 
this letter, and establishes inevitably a close chronological sequence 
between the two. 

With (1) we may of course at once agree, unless perhaps on the 
precise day of April involved. But (2) raises an immediate question. 
In the first place, there were occasions later than the funeral of Caesar 
when the tyrannicides could justify themselves with considerable 
plausibility in the belief that, after all, the people were with them: 
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see, for example, the account by Appian (B.C. ili. 10: καὶ 6 τάραχος 
ἐπέπαυτο, μῖσος δὲ ἄρρητον ἐξ ἀρρήτου εὐνοίας τοῦ δήμου πρὸς τὸν 
᾿Αντώνιον ἐγήγερτο) of conditions after the quelling of the disturbances 
created by Amatius; and Plutarch’s statement of popular feeling soon 
after Caesar’s funeral (Brut. 21: ἤδη δὲ καὶ ὁ δῆμος ἀχθόμενος, 
᾿Αντωνίου σχεδὸν εἰς μοναρχίαν καθισταμένου, Βροῦτον ἐπόθει). And 
even if this were not so, Decimus might have regarded the riot at the 
funeral as not really indicative of public opinion, but merely a clever 
contrivance of Antony himself. Indeed, he immediately quotes 
Hirtius on his side. (I have no doubt that he bends the statement of 
Hirtius somewhat to suit his own prejudice; for all that even the 
conciliatory Hirtius probably remarked was something to the effect 
that the essential point was not after all the attitude of the people, 
but the fact that the supremacy of the tyrannicide party meant the 
suppression of the Caesarians; cf. the fears of certain members of the 
Caesarian council commemorated by Nicolaus, loc. cit.). It therefore 
does not at all appear that the letter must have been written before 
Caesar’s funeral. 

Schmidt’s third point may be briefly answered, and that by an 
appeal to plain facts. The confidence of Decimus in the assured 
possession of his gubernatorial chair could not have lasted long after 
the meeting of March 17, for juggling about provinces did promptly 
begin and vigorously continue. It was very evident that Antony 
could not afford to have an opponent hold Gallia Cisalpina with 
an army; on the contrary, he had an eye on the province for himself, 
and his later operations regarding it are matters of history. How 
Schmidt could assert the point I have numbered as his third is quite 
beyond my comprehension. 

The last, and evidently to him the most significant, argument 
rests upon the comparison of this letter with the latter part of Nic. 
Dam. Vit. Caes. 27. Nicolaus says that after the Caesarians had 
a bit recovered from their first confusion and terror, they held 
a council of war on the sixteenth to determine their future attitude 
toward the conspirators. Lepidus was for open hostilities to avenge 
Caesar’s murder. Hirtius pleaded for friendly negotiations. Some- 
one else (Schwartz suspects a proper name concealed under a textual 
error) sided with Lepidus, urging that to permit the murder to go 
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unavenged would be both shameful and dangerous to them; for 
however amiably the murderers might now conduct themselves, if 
once they acquired strength, they would go to extremes against all 
of Caesar’s friends. But Antony threw his vote on the side of Hirtius, 
and it was determined to spare the tyrannicides. Some wished to 
have them granted a pledge of immunity, if they would leave the city 
(ἀποπέμψασθαι ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ὑποσπόνδους). Here the extant excerpt 
unfortunately breaks off. But I cannot see such a compelling coin- 
cidence in it as Schmidt at his second thought observed. Hirtius is, 
to be sure, here inclined to amity, but so he was also later than 
March 16. And was there not later than March 16 or 17 just as 
important a question of the attitude of the Caesarians under Antony’s 
leadership, especially when the liberatores were actually forced to flee 
from the city for their lives? Surely in ὑποσπόνδους there can be 
no possible reference to a legatio libera, which would appear in the 
Greek in quite a different form. 

Something should also be added about Schmidt’s claim that the 
conversations of Decimus with Hirtius had immediate reference to the 
meeting of the senate on March 17. Not even if you assume every- 
thing else as proved in Schmidt’s favor! If the negotiations between 
the two intermediaries concerned business to be brought that morning 
before the senate, is it not strange that no direct word of a senate 
meeting slips by Brutus’ pen? And the hour of the expected mes- 
sage or visit from Hirtius does not agree with such arrangements; 
for the senate met regularly at daybreak (this particular meeting was 
warned by a call issued in the night; cf. App. i. 126), and the fourth 
hour, or even ante horam quartam, would be quite too late for the 
previous diplomatic arrangement of its agenda. Furthermore, what 
did the senate actually do on March 17? Nothing at all like the 
things specified by Brutus; nothing at all of the arrogantly hostile 
character which his letter despondently prognosticates; rather it took 
action suprisingly favorable to the tyrannicides, agreeing perfectly 
with the decision reached in the Caesarian council as described by 
Nicolaus, but entirely discordant with the whole text and tone of 
Brutus’ letter. Surely for a diplomat Brutus was lamentably un- 
foreseeing! And yet Schmidt thinks Nicolaus and Brutus in perfect 
accord gedanke fir gedanke! 
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Schmidt’s argument, therefore, breaks down utterly in every 
particular. He was tempted, I suspect, to the pursuit of his late- 
appearing phantom by his new interest in the fragment of Nicolaus, 
to which apparently his attention in 1877 had not been directed, and 
more specifically by its mention of the plea of Hirtius for moderation, 
and by the word ὑποσπόνδους. But there is not the slightest allusion 
in Nicolaus to Hirtius as an actual intermediary (on the other hand, 
the ancient sources speak definitely of the internegotiations of these 
early days as conducted directly by messengers [not by Decimus] 
between the liberatores on the one side and Antony and Lepidus on the 
other, and they were not of the character indicated in the letter of 
D. Brutus), while ὑποσπόνδους appears to be misunderstood by 
Schmidt, as I have pointed out above. Instead of proving what 
Schmidt asserts, all of the particulars he dwells upon tend to indicate 
that, whenever the letter was written, it could not possibly have 
been written on the morning of March 17. To these considerations 
may be added yet others that weigh heavily against his contention. 

No reader perusing the letter without prepossessions concerning 
its date, or knowledge of the complexities woven about it, could 
fail to perceive patent signs of the political circumstances surrounding 
its composition. Some of these I have had occasion to discuss above. 
Others may now be added. 

In the first place, there is not one single word or intimation in the 
letter of any appeal to action by the senate. Yet the restoration of 
free political discussion and legislation by senate and people, as in the 
days before Caesar’s dictatorial usurpation, was of the essence of that 
purpose which led to his murder. M. Brutus had attempted to 
address the senate immediately after Caesar fell, but his intention was 
frustrated by the terror-stricken flight of its members. It was pro- 
posed by the conspirators in their first consultations on the Capitol 
that Brutus and Cassius should ignore the consul Antony, and use 
their authority as praetors to convene the senate at once on that 
spot. This proposition was surrendered in favor of a more regular 
meeting at the summons of the consul, who surely could not be sus- 
pected at this time of thinking it possible to rule alone. His life had 
been spared through the urgency of M. Brutus, but though he could 
hardly have been considered entirely a negligible quantity, all 
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extant accounts of these first few days, and the logic of recorded 
action, including that taken by the senate on March 17, show that 
the liberatores did not yet consider him a powerful and implacable 
adversary, but even a possible ally. It is quite irreconcilable with 
the history of these days to imagine that on the sixteenth, or even on 
the morning of the seventeenth, D. Brutus or any of his party should 
not be talking of constructive action to be taken by the senate, the 
“restoration of the republic.” Equally the extant accounts show 
Antony not at all sure of his position, but waiting to form his purposes 
after seeing what strength the faction of the murderers could develop. 
Not until Lepidus had hurried an armed force into the city could he 
have felt easy about even his personal safety. As it was, he went 
about in a cuirass. But in the letter circumstances are entirely 
different. There is no talk of the senate, but only of Antony. He 
is sure that he is in perfect command of the situation, and he is recog- 
nized so to be by the disheartened conspirators. They have no longer 
hope for liberty for the state, but only anxiety for their own lives. 
They have thrown up the sponge. Is it possible that this could have 
been their attitude on the sixteenth of March, or even on the morning 
of the seventeenth, or if it were, that the action of Antony, who 
in the face of their confessed surrender dares to tell D. Brutus that he 
will not permit him to have his province, and seems likely to refuse 
all protective measures in their interest, would have been so temporiz- 
ing and conciliatory as it actually was in the senate meeting of March 
17? An assignment of this letter to March 17 contradicts all known 
history. It could have been written only after Antony’s personal 
power had been thoroughly established in his own eyes and in those 
of the liberatores. Their substantial recognition of defeat dates from 
the time of the retirement of M. Brutus and Cassius from the city. 
That was final surrender. That was the time whenthey must humbly 
sue through Decimus for the best personal terms that they could make 
with Antony. Their cause is dead; their own skins must be saved for 
a possible revival of it. 

Again, the consideration pointed out by D. Brutus, and, as he 
says, conceded, if not suggested, by Hirtius (ἢ 1, cllud esse uwerum, 
quod Hirtius demonstrabat, timere eum ne, st medtocre auxilium 
dignitatis nostrae habuissemus, nullae partes iis in re publica relin- 
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querentur), appears to indicate that matters have progressed since 
the confused and unformed counsels of the first day or two after the 
murder. There is no longer any talk on the one side of the spon- 
taneous new birth of liberty, nor on the other of vengeance on 
Caesar’s assassins. Out of the chaos has had time to crystallize a 
question of “practical politics.’”” Two factions are rivals for the 
control of the state. If one is to rule, the other must go under. The 
recognition of this as the real issue must clearly date from a later 
period than the first day after the assassination. 

Furthermore, D. Brutus assures Marcus and Cassius that the 
disposition of Antony is malignant and treacherous (§ 1, pessima et 
infidelissima). Now a man cannot be intelligibly accused of being 
treacherous, unless he has broken, or is plainly intending to break, an 
obligation that clearly rests upon him. If no fides has been in any 
way pledged, there can be no treachery in any freedom of action. 
Surely Antony on March 16 stood in no relations of fides toward the 
assassins. But after the senate meeting on the seventeenth things 
were on a different footing. A failure to observe the stipulations of 
the treaty of peace and amnesty then sealed would lay the consul 
open to the charge of treachery. Certainly, then, the first interview 
with Hirtius could not have taken place on March 16, but must have 
been some time later, when Antony had strengthened his position, 
and was clearly disposed to disregard (as he actually did) the com- 
promises forced upon him by earlier circumstances. The letter, then, 
could not possibly have been written on the morning of the seven- 
teenth. 

A closely connected point with regard to the very next sentence 
of the letter looks in the same direction. The most immediately 
flagrant item in Antony’s treachery appears to be to Decimus the fact 
that he says, “I cannot give you the province.”” Now it may be 
(though I should hardly have thought it probable) that in the mind 
of Decimus the most important thing, even on such a critical day as 
March 16, was to make sure that the province to which he had been 
appointed by Caesar was not to be lost by his death; and to that end 
the good will of the surviving consul might be useful. But is it likely 
that on a day of such great uncertainty about his own position 
Antony, if approached, would have dealt this uncompromisingly 
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blunt rebuff to the one man of the other faction who had astrong 
band of gladiators at command? or would have spoken as if his own 
will, supported by popular feeling, were to be the sole arbiter in such 
matters? This action would have been out of harmony with all else 
we know of his tentative methods at this uncertain crisis. Surely the 
reply must come from that later time, when Antony was clearly in 
the saddle, and indisposed, as we know, to consider the question of 
the provinces causa finita. 

And especially, if the letter had been written on the morning of 
the seventeenth, there could have been no reason for Decimus to ask 
where he should go to meet Marcus and Cassius. They were known 
to be encamped on the Capitol, and their friends and sympathizers 
were freely passing back and forth between them and the city. 
Decimus could have gone straight to them, like the rest of the world, 
as his own |.tter indicates that his movements were not impeded in 
any way; nor is there the slightest intimation of the need of a secret 
interview, apart from the other conspirators, or any conceivable 
reason for it. Of course, then, the letter could not have been written 
on the seventeenth. | 

Schmidt was indeed violating all probability in assuming, for the — 
necessary support of his impossible theory, that Decimus was on 
the sixteenth and seventeenth in his house in the city. The con 
spirators in a body marched to the Capitol on the fifteenth, and th 
gladiators went with them. They, with the slaves of the conspirator: 
acted as the garrison there, and escorted thence and back again t’ 
orators who went down to address the peoplein the Forum. Decir 
doubtless went with his troop to the Capitol and stayed there w un 
them as long as his colleagues remained. There was no need for 
his risking his life in the city, except for the convenience of Schmidt’s 
theory. 

For all these many reasons, therefore, it appears to me absolutely 
impossible that the letter should have been written as early as March 
17; and a fortiori it could not have been written, as Groebe argued, 8 
day yet earlier, so that I may spare the reader an examination of his 
plea for March 16. 

The only possible date, then, that agrees with all recognized 
indications, and meets all chronological or other difficulties, is one 
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after M. Brutus and Cassius had gone into the country. But when 
did they go? | 
The ancient sources substantially agree that the lberatores 
lost courage and fled the city at the time and in consequence of the 
popular disturbances at Caesar’s funeral. Nicolaus (Vit. Caes. 17) 
appears to say that Antony, guaranteeing their protection, got them 
away to Antium before the mob attacked their houses; and this 
possibly agrees with the other authorities, who represent the houses 
as defended by their slaves and neighbors, but do not speak of the 
owners as sharing in the operations. But Appian, who in one place 
(ii. 148 [615]) says that the murderers fled at this time, yet later 
(iii. 2 [4]) distinctly states that M. Brutus and Cassius, being praetors, 
remained in town after the others, and until the riots led by Amatius, 
who indeed laid plans to capture them (iii. 3 [6]). Appian’s former 
statement must evidently be corrected by this; for this:Agrees dis- 
tinctly with our contemporary authority, the letters of Cicero. 
When Cicero left Rome for the country (April 7; cf. Αἰ. xiv. 1), 
M. Brutus was still in the city. For on April 11 (Ad. xiv. 5. 2) 
Cicero comments on the report from Atticus that the liberatores are 
tantum modo laudari atque amari sed parietibus continert. I am quite 
nable to agree with Schmidt that this might refer to their expe- 
-nees in the country. But even if it could so refer, Brutus is appar- 
oly still in Rome, for the next day (April 12) Cicero remarks briefly 
zan apparently friendly interview that heroes nostri have just had 
a Antony, and Antony surely was in the city (though Schmidt 
1 to argue that he may have come outside). On the fifteenth of 
Apr: Cicero tells Atticus a report has reached him that Brutus has 
beer seen in the neighborhood of Lanuuium, and asks whi tandem est 
futurus (At. xiv. 7. 1); but apparently puts little credence in the 
rumor, since later in the same day, writing from Sinuessa, he expresses 
his pleasure that the action of Antony concerning Amatius is approved 
by Brutus, and adds de Bruto semper ad me omnia perscribito, ubi sit, 
quid cogitet, expressing the hope that now it is safe for Brutus to go 
about the city unguarded (Aéé. xiv. 8. 2). But four days later 
(April 19) Cicero appears assured that Brutus is at Lanuuium, and 
has been driven there by hostility in the city. Therefore the earlier 
report that he had been seen near Lanuuium was probably true. 
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Then he must have left the city not later than April 12. This would 
leave about the minimum time for Brutus to arrive at Lanuuium, and 
the first report thereof to reach Cicero at Formiae, where he then was. 
He may well have left a few days earlier, without Atticus being 
promptly informed of the fact. In favor of setting the date of 
Brutus leaving the city as about April 9 is the consideration that 
the news from Lanuuium is apparently not sent express by mes- 
senger, but brought by a casual passer-by; that needs a considerably 
greater time allowance (Cicero himself did not move very rapidly from 
place to place on this trip). Against it stand possibly the mention of 
the colloquium with Antony (Ad. xiv. 6. 1, April 12), and the report 
of the approval of his action by Brutus. But the latter may just 
as well have come into the city from Lanuuium and thence been 
relayed by Atticus to Cicero, while the former is not too late for 
dispatch on or before April 9, allowing three days for the letter of 
Atticus to reach Cicero at Fundi; or it may be merely a later refer- 
ence by Atticus to an earlier conference. The dates, indeed, appear 
to be in favor of this explanation; for only about thirty-six hours lie 
between Cicero’s receipt of the letter from Atticus mentioning the 
colloquium (dinner-time, April 12), and the writing of that (morning, 
April 14) in which he says he has heard of Brutus at Lanuuium. If 
the report about Brutus was (as it seems to be) true, thirty-six hours 
is altogether too little time to allow for Brutus to move from Rome 
to Lanuuium and the chance news of his arrival to reach Cicero. 
And if, as is quite as likely, the news reached Cicero, not when he 
was writing on the morning of the fourteenth, but the day before, 
when he apparently wrote no letter to Atticus, the time-condition 
is even more unfavorable. In all probability the colloguiwm was 
held at least a day or two before Atticus wrote about it (he may not 
have heard of it promptly; or else his letter may have taken a 
longer time than usual on the way to Cicero). 

I am inclined to believe, therefore, that Brutus (and Cassius) 
probably left Rome April 9—only two days after Cicero himself. 
This date would agree also with the outbreak of disturbances led 
by Amatius, be concordant with both Appian and Cicero, and dis- 
agree only with perhaps Cic. Ad Bru. 1. 15. 5 (written more than a 
year after the events), where Cicero says that M. Brutus and Cassius 
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abandoned the idea of staying in Rome before he did. But I agree 
most emphatically with those who hold Cicero to be plainly referring 
(as the context shows) to the final abandonment of Rome for foreign 
lands. He is speaking of the city in the same sense precisely as that 
in which I understand D. Brutus to refer to it in the letter under dis- 
cussion (ut supra, p. 243). 

I therefore understand the main events of these few days to run 
somewhat as follows. M. Brutus and Cassius, helped by the advice 
of Antony, who wanted to get them out of the city like the rest, and 
used the riots of Amatius as a pretext, retired from Rome to Lanuui- 
um on April 9,! leaving Decimus, their least offensive and best- 
guarded partisan, to represent their interests with Antony. Antony, 
having got them out, meant to keep them out; and hence when 
Decimus, on the evening of the day of their flight, held his first 
interview as plenipotentiary with Hirtius, he found to his dismay that 
there was no hope of concessions from Antony, not even with regard 
to the longed-for province. Next morning (April 10) he wrote this 
agitated letter,? and followed it up probably by the desired interview 
at Lanuuium or nearer Rome. This could hardly have been held 
earlier than April 11. By the consultation the shattered nerves of 
Decimus were somewhat braced. The council decided that he 
should forthwith fly swiftly to Gallia Cisalpina and take command, 
creating a fait accompli for Antony to deal with. He started at 
once, doubtless accompanied by as few attendants as possible. There 
is no reason for supposing that he took with him all the gladiators he 
had, whom Appian mentions as a part of his later Gallic army (iii. 
49 (201]). For his safety, and that of his cause, depended mainly on 
his speed, and he was going to troops who had already served under 
his command and were devoted to him. | 


1 Nicolaus, to be sure, says (Vii. Caes. 17) that Antony got the tyrannicides away 
to Antium at the time of the funeral riots, and Plutarch also (Brut. 21) mentions 
Antium as their first stopping-place, pending a contemplated return to the city when a 
favorable opportunity offered. Both statements are probably due to the fact that 
Antium did become within a short time their headquarters (cf. Cic. Att. xv. 11) and, 
this temporary stay at Lanuuium passed unnoticed. Of the confusion in the accounts 
between the mass of the conspirators and their heads I have already spoken. 


* There is not the slightest reason for supposing, as Becht in his dissertation holds, 
that Decimus is replying to a letter from M. Brutus and Cassius; and the form of the 
opening sentence is against this notion. 
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How long would it take him to reach Gaul? In January, 49, 
when Piso, the censor, and Roscius, the praetor, offered to carry 
certain word from Rome to Caesar in the same province, they asked 
for the round trip six days. That, to be sure, doubtless under 
the circumstances meant very swift traveling, but there is no reason 
to believe, by comparison with other known rates of speed, that it 
could not have been accomplished. D. Brutus had an even more 
urgent reason for celerity. He must not be overhauled or anticipated 
by Antony. If he used haste, he could certainly have reached the 
province by April15. Word of his arrival was brought back to Rome, 
reaching there on the nineteenth (Att. xiv. 13. 1, 2). The allowances 
of time fit well enough throughout. (On the actual speed of letters 
in this period see Bardt, Quaestiones Tullianae; Schmidt, De epistulis 
et a Cassio, etc.; Ruete, op. cit. It is not necessary to suppose that 
Decimus had arrived at more than the borders of his province, when 
he sent back the joyful news of the success of his coup. De D. Bruti 
aduentu ad suas legiones (loc. cit.) is perhaps merely rhetorical; for 
later remarks of Cicero show that the command of these legions is the 
one important element in the movement. The words of Cicero 
characterizing the news as magna et mihi tucunda agree best with the 
idea that the departure of Decimus had been so swift and secret that 
Cicero had no previous inkling of it. If he had known of the depar- 
ture, certainly he would have remarked upon it in his almost daily 
letters to Atticus. But Cicero was not in communication with M. 
Brutus. I fancy that Brutus did not care for Cicero’s lachrimose 
assistance in consultation, any more than he had wanted him in the 
original conspiracy.) 

I have tried to show (1) that Cic. Fam. xi. 1 could not have been 
written on March 16 or 17; (2) that it could not have been written 
while M. Brutus and Cassius were in the city, but must be dated after 
they had gone out to Lanuuium; (3) that they left Rome later 
than Cicero, and in consequence of the Amatius riots; (4) that the 
specific date of the letter was probably April 10. The chronological 
outline is substantially as follows: 


March 15—Caesar assassinated. 


March 20—Caesar’s funeral. Riots, and flight from city of most of 
conspirators. 
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April 7—Cicero leaves city. 
April 8—Colloqguium of Brutus and Cassius with Antony. 
April 9—Threatening difficulties with Amatius. Brutus and Cassius 
retire to Lanuuium. 
[Evening] Hirtius calls on D. Brutus. 
April 10—Second call of Hirtius. Letter of D. Brutus to principals. 
April 11—Consultation of D. Brutus with principals outside of the city. 
April 12—D. Brutus sets out for Gallia Cisalpina. 
April 19—News of his arrival reaches Rome. 


Of course the events from April 8 to April 12 might be set back 
a day, and thus leave a wider margin of time for the rush of Decimus 
to his province, while yet putting the departure of M. Brutus and 
Cassius later than that of Cicero. But Add. xiv. 5. 2 is rather against 
this.! 


UNIvERsiry oF CHICAGO 
October, 1914 


1In the attempt to shed a brief gleam of parting gaiety over the preceding dull 
argument, I cannot deny myself the amusement of adding as a postscript the magis- 
terial words of Ferrero (Greatness and Decline of Rome, III, 317): ‘‘Schmidt deserves 
the greatest credit for his discovery (the term is by no means too pretentious) that this 
letter was written on the morning of Mar. 17 before the senatorial session; it is but 
rarely that a historian of antiquity sees so clear a ray of light illumining the darkness 
amid which he journeys through the distant past. The date given by Schmidt is as 
certain as if it had been written at the foot of the letter, because tt ts the only date 
possible. It is true that there are historians who regard this letter as belonging to the 
end of March or the month of April, but they merely display their lamentable ignor- 
ance of the history of this period.”’ 


SOME. SOURCES OF COMIC EFFECT IN PETRONIUS 
By Kerrh Preston 


The relation of Petronius to comedy is a subject which has 
already engaged the attention of scholars. In his very valuable 
studies on the literary sources of Petronius, Collignon! devotes 
considerable space to this topic. Starting with a collection of all 
explicit references to drama, in the Satiricon, the more significant 
of which have to do with the mime, he proceeds to examine the liter- 
ary material of his author for points of resemblance to the mime and 
the new comedy. His comparison shows, quite conclusively, that 
Petronius was very greatly influenced by the former; as for the new 
comedy, at least in so far as it is represented by Plautus and Terence, 
Collignon finds but few parallels. 

The influence of the mime on Petronius can, in truth, hardly be 
exaggerated. Reich,? in his somewhat sweeping manner, asserts 
the intimate connection between mime and the Satyricon. Thomas*® 
has some excellent remarks on the same subject, and Rosenblith 
in his work on the sources of Petronius‘ rehearses and considerably 
augments the material collected by Collignon. As regards such 
matters as explicit reference to mime and comedy, resemblances in 
language and style to such fragments as we have of mime, typical 
characters, and episodes, and the element of parody which is common 
to Petronius and the mime, the studies referred to above, particu- 
larly those of Collignon and Rosenbliith, are fairly complete. I wish, 
then, in the present paper, to accept their conclusions in regard to 
mime and Petronius, and discuss mainly some matters of technique 
in the handling of comic episodes which will bear further emphasis. 

There is apparent, at the outset, a certain regularity about 
Petronius’ treatment of comic episodes, and a repetition of several 


1A. Collignon, Etude sur Pétrone, Paris, 1892. 
2H. Reich, Der Mimus, Berlin, 1903, p. 35. 
*'Emile Thomas, Pétrone, Paris, 1902, p. 172. 


4 Μ. Rosenblith, Bettrage sur Quellenkunde von Petrons Sattren, Berlin, 1909, 
pp. 36-55. 
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recognized devices for farcical effect. The thesis that Petronius was 
writing mainly for comic effect needs no defense; in fact, through 
one of his characters, he voices the feeling that tragic episodes, 
except for purposes of parody, are quite against the proprieties in this 
comedy of low life. Cf. Petr. 80. 3 where Giton, interposing him- 
self as peacemaker between his jealous admirers, who are on the 
point of engaging in a sword fight, ‘“‘petebatque suppliciter ne 
Thebanum par humilis taberna spectaret.’’! It is not detracting 
from Petronius, who has shown his powers of restrained and subtle 
humor in many places, to say that he conceived of himself primarily 
as ἃ γελωτοποιός, and that there is a decided element of the theatrical 
in his constant insistence upon laughter and applause. The humor 
of an incident is not left to make its own appeal to the reader; we 
are told that it provoked “gales of laughter,’’ or ‘‘bursts” of ap- 
plause. Thus risus and plausus are combined: 11. 2, risu plausuque; 
18. 7, complosis manibus in tantum repente risum effusa; 20. 6, 
ancilla risu meo prodita complosit manus; 36. 4, damus plausum 
.... etres.... ridentes aggredimur; cf. for plausus only, 50. 1, 
68. 6. As for risus, we find such strong expressions as: 24. 5, Giton 
et risu dissolvebat ilia sua; 57. 1, usque ad lacrimas rideret; 20. 7, 
non indecenti risu latera commovit; 58. 1, risum iam diu compressum 
etiam indecenter effudit; 140. 10, ingenti risu; 10. 3, diffusi in 
risum. The number of times which risus, rideo, etc., recur in Petro- 
nius is striking; cf. Segebade and Lommatzsch, Lexicon Petronianum, 
s.v. Nowhere else in Latin literature is such a premium put upon 
laughter; indeed, the conventional Roman attitude with reference 
to hearty laughter as related to gravitas may be seen from Quint. vi. 3. 
8: risus res levis et quae ab scurris et mimis moveatur. I believe 
that Thomas? makes a very acute observation when he says that the 
keynote of the Satiricon is struck in Petronius 19. 1: omnia mimico 
risu exsonuerant. 

1QOne is tempted, though this is, perhaps, over-subtle, to see, in these words, a 
direct contrast between classic tragedy and comedy, as specialised in the tabernariae. 
The reference to tragedy is clear, for in Thebanum par we have an obvious allusion to 
the tragic case of Eteocles and Polinices; cf. also the high-flown language that fol- 
lows ‘‘neve sanguine mutuo pollueremus familiaritatis clarissimae sacra.’’ In view 


of this it may be significant that Giton here refers to the lodging, elsewhere called 
cella, deversorium, in the words humilis taberna. 


8 Op. cit., p. 213. 
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More significant still, for comparison with farce, is the manner 
in which the author accelerates action toward the close of an epi- 
sode, if several characters are on the scene, engaging everyone in a 
free-for-all, or ending the incident abruptly by the rapid exit of one 
of the principals, accompanied often by a slamming of doors. These 
swift disappearances are particularly characteristic; in fact, Encol- 
pius and his associates seem always to be leaving the stage on the 
dead run; cf. 6. 2: subduxi me et cursim Ascylton persequi coepi; 
15.8: praecipites abimus praeclusisque foribus ridere . . . . coepi- 
mus; 90. 1: et ille .... operuit caput extraque templum pro- 
fugit; 91.3: extraho Gitona raptimque in hospitium meum pervolo. 
Praeclusis deinde foribus; 94. 7; continuo limen egressus adduxit 
repente ostium cellae et ad Gitona investigandum cucurrit; 138. 3: 
aniculae . .. . per aliquot vices secutae fugientem “‘ prende furem”’ 
clamant, evasi tamen omnibus digitis inter praecipitem decursam 
cruentatis. That type of farcical climax in which every character is 
engaged in frenzied activity is seen to great advantage in the mimic 
marriage, Petr. 26, in itself a theme that had probably been treated 
on the stage.! It is hardly possible to dwell on the details of this 
picture, but the desired effects are skilfully produced. The same 
may be said of the even more objectionable passage, Petr. 140f. 
To make possible description of events in progress on either side of a 
closed door, Petronius has them watched through a keyhole or 
chink; cf. 26. 4, 96.1, 140.11. This was a favorite stage device.” 

Out-and-out buffoonery of a mild and a more drastic order is, of 
course, inseparable from this sort of farce. Blows (verbera) are 
not uncommon; cf. 11. 4: lorum de pera solvit et me coepit non 
perfunctorie verberare; 79. 11: verberibus excitavi; cf..also 15. 1: 
misit in faciem Ascylti tunicam; 95. 5: urceolum fictilem in Eumolpi 
caput iaculatus est, solvitque clamantis frontem et‘de cella se prori- 
puit. The grand mélée or fracas in which everybody engages is 
another example of the kind of climax noted above; cf. Eumolpus’ 
encounter with the insularii, Petr. 95. 7-9, and the combat on 
shipboard, 108. 7-13. The breaking of dishes is more than once 
employed for comic effect; cf. 22. 3, 64. 10, 70.5. At 53. 11 of the 


1Cf. Rosenblith, op. cit., p. 53, referring to the Nuptiae of Laberius. 
2 Rosenblith, op. cit., p. 50. 
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Cena the fall of a mountebank from his ladder is disastrous to Tri- 
malchio, and in 136. 1-3, Oenothea’s tumble from a rickety stool is 
described with an evident straining after comic effect: fracta est 
putris sella, quae staturae altitudinem adiecerat, anumque pondere 
suo deiectum super foculum mittit. frangitur ergo cervix cucumelae 
ignemque modo convalescentem restinguit. vexat cubitum ipsa 
stipiti ardenti faciemque totam excitato cinere perfundit. consurrexi 
equidem turbatus anumque non sine risu erexi. For similar mis- 
chances cf. the enforced bath of Ascyltos and Encolpius, 72. 7-8, and 
the humiliation of Fortunata, 67. 12. 

In the series of detached and more or less independent δἰ δά δα 
that make up what remains to us of the Satiricon, the most extended, 
the most interesting, and the most complete in itself is the Cena 
Trimalchionis. The Cena is, to all intents and purposes, a literary 
mime, yet it preserves the same dramatic qualities that we have 
noted in other parts of the Satiricon. As a literary mime, it may 
be compared with Theocritus 15, where we have, as in the Cena, a 
change of scene within the mime, and, to a less degree than in Petro- 
nius, the introduction of new characters. The Cena compares also 
with Herondas and Theocritus, and other authors of the literary 
mime, in many points of language and style which have been ade- 
quately discussed elsewhere.! For present purposes, the thing 
to be observed is the way in which Petronius gives life, movement, 
and a dramatic climax to what might naturally have been a more or 
less stationary picture. 

The element of surprise is of course important, and, in this con- 
nection, the culinary conceits of Trimalchio and his cooks have a 
special value. We are not to suppose that banquets, even parvenu 
banquets, were featured by such extravagances, nor can we assume 
that these bizarre devices are lugged in by Petronius merely for 
satirical effect. The attitude of the reader must be that of Encolpius, 
exasperated appreciation; these things are cheaply sensational, it is 
true, but they are successful sensations, and the animated menu is 
not the least feature in the interest of the Cena. Quite in line with 
such devices is the continual introduction of new entertainers, new 
slaves, new guests (Habinnas and Scintilla), and new demonstrations 


1 Rosenblith, op. ctt., pp. 371. 
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from the musical familia of Trimalchio, which Encolpius compares 
to the chorus of a pantomime: Petr. 31. 7: pantomimi chorum, non 
patris familiae triclinium crederes. One of the stock subjects of 
imitation in mime was intoxication,! a source of humor which was not 
neglected also in the new comedy, as in Plaut. Most. 315ff.; Pseud. 
1285 ff.; and elsewhere. This kind of comic effect is handled with 
particular skill in the Cena; the vinous exaltation of Trimalchio and 
his guests, increasing by slow but clearly indicated stages, gradually 
speeds up the action of the piece and culminates in the turbulent 
finale, where Trimalchio invites the celebration of his own funeral— 
“‘consonuere cornicines funebri strepitu—unus praecipue servus libiti- 
narii illius qui inter hos honestissimus erat tam valde intonuit ut 
totam concitaret viciniam. itaque vigiles qui custodiebant vicinam 
regionem, rati ardere Trimalchionis domum, effregerunt ianuam 
subito et cum aqua securibusque tumultuari suo iure coeperunt. 
nos occasionem opportunissimam nacti Agamemnoni verba dedimus 
raptimque tam plane quam ex incendio fugimus.”’ Cf. Cicero Pro 
Caelio 65: mimi ergo est exitus, non fabulae, in quo cum clausula 
non invenitur, fugit aliquis e manibus, deinde scabillae concrepant, 
aulaeum tollitur. 

A more drastic form of buffoonery is that phallic element, which 
is so pronounced in the Satiricon (cf. particularly 129. 1, 92. 9-11, 
108. 10, 132, 140), and which seems almost certainly traceable, in 
part at least, to the mime.? The scene of the Satiricon is laid in 
Southern Italy. It is a probable inference that some part of the 
action, at least, was placed at Tarentum, to which city the ship 
of Lichas, himself a Tarentine (100. 7), was conveying the prin- 
cipal characters at the time of the shipwreck (cf. 101. 1). Other 
references to Tarentum, 38. 2, 61. 6, 48. 2, seem to indicates a pre- 
dilection for that city on the part of Petronius, or at least a special 
familiarity with it. In view of this, we must allow a considerable 
importance to the fact that the type of mime that flourished most in 
this locale is known to have been distinctly phallic in character.* It 


1 Athen. 621 C: (payydbs) πάντα ποιεῖ τὰ ἔξω κόσμον ὑποκρινόμενος ποτὲ μὲν 
γνναῖκα καὶ μοιχοὺς καὶ μαστροπούς ποτὲ δ᾽ ἄνδρα μεθύοντα. 

3 Rosenblith, op. ctt., p. δ2. 

*The use of the phallus was carried into comedy probably from the Bacchic 
celebrations; cf. Fihr, De Mimis Graecorum, Ὁ. 24. Phallic comedy, so popular in 
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is extremely unlikely that Petronius, in a work so evidently designed 
to win popular favor, went very far beyond the standards to which 
his intended public was accustomed; if he was writing for a public 
that had been educated down to such frank buffoonery by long 
familiarity with a coarsened stage, the phallic element in Petronius 
may be easily explained. For comparison with mime, it is worth 
noting that the interest, in most of these scenes, is not sensual, but 
comic, and the comic effects, as in other episodes, are very largely 
those of surprise, misadventure, and personal humiliation. 

The fact that one set of characters is carried through the loose 
adventures of the Satiricon, the contmued attachment between Encol- 
pius and Giton, and the part that jealousy plays in this attachment, 
have been made grounds for the hypothesis that the work of Petronius 
was modeled upon a lost genre of Greek satirical romances, which 
were a parody of the serious romances of love. This theory, pro- 
posed and defended with considerable ingenuity by Heinze, is 
subscribed to by Thomas. Aside from the inherent improbability 
that all trace of such Greek originals should have been lost, the 
Satiricon fails to reveal any consistent scheme of parody on the seri- 
ous Greek romances as we know them. The mere fact that ‘“l’amour 
Grec”’ is the central theme in the Satiricon would hardly have im- 
pressed the reading public of Petronius’ time as a delicious parody 
of the Greek romance, for the same theme inspired countless poems 
in Greek and Roman literature where no one would suspect parody, 
and, for all we know, may also have been the subject of serious 
romances. I fail to see a refinement of parody in the fact that, in 
contrast to the persistently faithful lovers of Longus, Achilles 
Tatius, and their school, we have a pair who are persistently and 
consistently unfaithful. The spasmodic jealousy of Encolpius - 18 


the Dorian states, came to Tarentum and Southern Italy by way of Sparta, as it did 
to Syracuse by way of Corinth (cf. Nairn, Mimes of Herondas, Introduction, p. xxiii). 
Vase paintings from Southern Italy show the phallus as part of the costume of actors 
in the mimes that were popular there (cf. O. Jahn, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung 
Konig Ludwigs in d. Pinak. in Manchen 1854, 8 8. CCXXVII f.), and the same 
symbol appears to have figured in Roman mime (cf. Grysar, ‘‘Der Romische Mimus,”’ 
Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
1854, XXII, 270, who cites Schol. ad Juvenal vi. 68; penem ut habent in mimo). 
In general cf. also Reich, op. ct., I, 17. 

1M. R. Heinse, ‘‘Petr. und der griechische Roman,’’ Hermes, XXXIV (1899), 
494-519; Thomas, op. cit., p. 207 f. 
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humorous only where it results, as it frequently does, in his personal 
discomfiture; in this he corresponds to what we know of the zelotypus 
as a recognized type in mime and comedy; cf. Juv. 8. 197, Zelotypus 
Thymeles, stupidi collega Corinthi. As for the wrath of Priapus, this 
is undoubtedly parody, but it is parody of a sort that was familiar 
to the mime and intimately connected with the phallic element there- 
in.' In general, it is clear that the sex interest in the main narrative 
of Petronius is incidental to a sort of rough phallic comedy. A 
close analysis of episodes is unnecessary, but their tone may be amply 
explained by assuming that in writing them the author was con- 
forming to the conventions of an impure type of farce.? 

For the literary relationship between Petronius and the mime, 
such points of technique, though less tangible than some other con- 
siderations, are perhaps safer and more certain intheend. Insistence 
upon “the laugh,” swift and sudden action, with a pronounced 
fondness for the mélée, surprises of all kinds, horseplay, violence, 
and drastic buffoonery, were certainly common to mime and to 
Petronius. Resemblances in style and subject-matter between 
the rather meager remains of the dramatic mime and the Satiricon 
lose something of their significance when we note that most of these 
elements are found also in the new comedy. For example, the use 
of proverbs and the moralizing tendency*® are common throughout 
comedy. Epic parody, like the Ulysses references in the Satiricon 
of which Klebs has made so much, is found, among other places, 
in Plaut. Bacch. 925 f., where the siege of Troy is played upon in an 
elaborate comparison. The gods are burlesqued occasionally in 
comedy, as well as in mime and in Petronius, particularly in the 
Amphitruo of Plautus, which has itself been compared to the Fabulae 
Rhinthonicae. Ruses and strategies, important, as we know, in 


1Cf. Collignon, op. cit., ἡ. 281, quoting Augustine Civ. dei vi. 75; Rosenblith, 
op. cit., p. 52. 

2 Rosenblith, op. cit., Ὁ. 52, ἢ. 1, notes that in mime and in Petronius the same 
frankness is-used in regard to all bodily functions; he compares Petr. 47. 2, 117. 12, 
with Pomp. 4 Rib.’, and the Πορδή of the Oxyrhynchos mime. In his second example 
from Petronius, 117. 12, the scurrility of Corax and Giton is provoked by the fact that 
they are acting as porters, and are laden beyond their strength. Note the similar 
situation of Xanthias in Aristophanes Ranae i. 1, where Dionysus deprecates the same 
form of jest (line 8), and cf. von Leeuwen ad locum for the prevalence in comedy of this 
form of humor. 

8 Rosenblith, op. cté., p. 45. 
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mime and in Petronius, are too common in comedy to need specific 
mention, and disguises, like that of Giton and Encolpius on the ship 
of Lichas, are employed by Plautus, not only in the Casina, which 
Rosenbliith mentions, but also in the Miles iv. 6 and 7, where 
Pleusicles masquerades as 8 sailor, in Trinummus iv. 2, Pseudolus iv 1. 
2, Persa iv. 4, and elsewhere. The episode in Petronius in which 
Giton is hid beneath the bed, and, later, betrayed by a sneeze, is 
compared by Rosenbliith! to those scenes in mime where the adulterer, 
upon the approach of the lawful husband, concealed himself in some 
improvised shelter, for instance a chest (cista); cf. Juv. vi. 42 and 
scholion: qui totiens superveniente marito sub cista celatus est ut 
in mimo. That the comic use of such hiding-places was a familiar 
τόπος in Attic comedy may be inferred from Xenarchus 4K: 9-11 
μὴ κλίμακα στησάμενον εἰσβῆναι λάθρᾳ | μηδὲ δὶ᾽ ὀπῆς κάτωθεν εἰσδῦναι 
στέγης | μηδ᾽ ἐν ἀχύροισιν εἰσενεχθῆναι τέχνῃ. 

Forecasting the action by means of dreams, as in Petronius 17. 20, 
and 104. 2-3, is characteristic not only of mime but of comedy; 
ef. Plaut. Merc. ii. 1, and Rudens iii. 1. The combat, Petr. 95. 6, in 
which spits, meat-forks, and other improvised weapons are employed, 
is paralleled in Terence Eun. 771 ff., though, with the reserve that 
is characteristic of comedy, in the Eunuchus the soldier and his 
followers stop short of blows. Threats of violence are common in 
comedy, actual blows are rare. The Amphiiruo, distinctive also 
in some other respects, is a notable exception to this rule; cf. i. 1. 
In mentioning (op. cit., p. 151) the peculiar relations existing between 
master and slaves, as, for example, in Petr. 126. 5, 64. 11-12, 45. 7, 
69. 3, 75. 11, Rosenbliith might well have noted that this theme, 
which, as he shows, was common in mime, appears also very fre- 
quently in comedy; οἵ. Casina 460: illuc est, illuc, quod hic hunc 
fecit vilicum, etc.; Persa 191. 2; Asin. 799f. (cf. Petr. 64. 11-12). 

In comic characters, what is left to us of the Satiricon does not 
offer a large number of the familiar types, but we find quite as much 
evident contact with comedy in this respect as exists with mime. 
The physician,? as he is alluded to in Petr. 42. 5, 47. 2, 56. 2, 
may be compared with the comic medicus in Menaechmi, act v. 
Schoolmasters are only just barely mentioned in the Satiricon, but if 

1 Op. cit., p. 50 and p. 78, ἢ. 3. 3 Rosenbltith, op. cit., p. δά. 
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it is worth while considering the ὑγρο,} Lydus, the paedagogus in the 
Bacchides, is a fine representative. Another type that is worth 
something more than a casual glance is the cook; the versatile and 
aggressive cook of Trimalchio (cf. Petr. 49, 74. 5, 70. 12) has a strong. 
family resemblance to the braggart cook in comedy as represented 
in Plaut. Pseud. iii. 2, in the Aulularza, and in numberless other plays 
of the new comedy, as we can infer from the comic fragments. The 
captator theme, as developed in Petr. 116 ff., is not, to be sure, very 
extensively handled in existing remains of comedy, but Periplecto- 
menus, Miles 705-15, describes the advantages that accrue to a 
wealthy bachelor from legacy-hunting friends and relatives in a 
way that reminds the reader of the joyous experiences of Eumolpus 
and his suite during their sojourn at Crotona. 

Perhaps the most perfectly conventional comic type in the 
Satiricon is Chrysis, the go-between or intermediary in the Circe- 
Polyaenos episode, Petr. 126 ff. Chrysis, like Milphidippe in the 
Miles, is the bearer of proposals from her mistress, in this case 8 
noble lady of Crotona, to a gallant who has been seen and adinired 
from afar. The slave employed on such 8 mission is variously styled 
in comedy conciliatrix: Miles 1400, itaque ancilla conciliatrix quae 
erat internuntia; Miles 986, haec celox illius quae egreditur inter- 
nuntia; or interpres, Miles 952. Like Pyrgopolinices in the Miles, 
Encolpius fatuously affects to believe that the ancilla is herself 
enamored of him; cf. Petr. 126. 8; itaque oratione blandissima 
plenus “‘rogo” inquam “numquid illa quae me amat, tu es?” Cf. 
Miles 1038, Py.: ‘di tibi dent quaecumque optes.”’ Miul.: “tecum 
aetatem exigere ut liceat.’”? Py. ‘‘nimium optas.” Mil.: “non me 
dico, sed eram meam quae te demoritur.”” The fact that this identical 
twist is given the conversation in Petronius and in the Miles tempts 
one to translate the phrase that follows, frigidum schema, not, “‘a . 
clumsy turn of speech,” but a “stale gambit.’”’ At any rate, a 
cordial understanding is established between Encolpius and Chrysis, 
and a bantering conversation follows in 8-11; and cf. 12: pro- 
cedentibus deinde longius iocis. Such intimate chaff between 
amator and ancilla is characteristic of comedy; cf. the long jesting 
conversation between Astaphium and Diniarchus, Truc. 115 ff. 


1 Rosenbliith, op. cit., p. 64. 
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It would be possible to strengthen an argument for the debt of 
Petronius to comedy by a number of details which hardly belong 
under the title of this study. For example, the use of erotic epistles 
(cf. Petr. 129, 130) is a device that may well have been common in 
comedy (cf. Plaut. Pseud. 64f.), but this might easily be over- 
emphasized. Much more significant is the passage 81. 3, where 
Encolpius reviews the past action of the story in a mournful soliloquy. 
In tone and purpose this tirade belongs clearly with the so-called 
morologia of comic lovers.! Both these points would lead naturally 
to a consideration of the sermo amatorius in Petronius, which, par- 
ticularly in the Circe and Polyaenos episode, and in the Milesian 
tales, shows many reminiscences of comic diction; this, however, 
would require an extended study in itself. Such reference as I have\ 
made to comedy has been designed to show that, on the side of 
typical characters and comic material, Petronius may be somewhat 
more indebted to the new comedy than has been acknowledged by 
Collignon and Rosenbliith. His attitude toward this material, and 
his technique in the handling of comic episodes, seem to me to sup- 
port their conclusions in regard to the very considerable influence of 
mime on Petronius. 
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1Cf. Merc. i. 4-5: vi amoris facere. qui aut dii aut soli aut lunae miserias nar- 
rant suas; Persa 49: amoris vitio, non meo nunc tibi morologus fio. Cf. also Leo 
Plaut. Forsch.,? p. 151, n. 1. 


HORACE, CATULLUS, AND TIGELLIUS 
By B. L. ULLMAN 


The fourth and tenth satires of Horace’s first book are sources 
of the first importance for the history of Latin literature, for they 
present the theories about literary style which Horace held at a crit- 
ical time, not only in his own life, when he was producing his first 
permanent work, but also in the progress of the literature of the 
Augustan Age. Virgil, Varius, Pollio, Horace, and others! had been 
and still were working out the characteristic features of Augustan 
literature. We may look upon Horace as a spokesman, more or 
less official, for the whole group. But, unfortunately, Horace’s 
remarks were intended for contemporaries fully familiar with details 
which are lost to us. Hence the interpretation of these poems has 
been very uncertain. Yet we need not despair of attaining an 
approximate certainty on some of the matters in doubt by careful 
study of the shreds of evidence.* In this paper it is proposed to 
deal with the opening portion of the tenth satire, particularly with 
Horace’s attitude toward Catullus as there displayed. It seems 
desirable, however, to take up first a related matter, the identity of 
the Tigellius Hermogenes mentioned in the tenth satire, for the 
two subjects throw light on each other. 


I. HORACE AND TIGELLIUS 


The scholiasts identify the Tigellius mentioned in Serm. i. 2. 3 and 
i. 3. 4 with the Tigellius Hermogenes mentioned elsewhere in the 
Satires. The identification was rejected by Dacier in his edition 
of Horace, but only a few scholars followed him until Kirchner‘ 
presented a detailed argument for Dacier’s view. Most modern 


t Serm. i. 10. 40 ff. 

3 Horace intimates this in Serm. i. 10. 81 ff.: ‘‘Plotius et Varius, Maecenas Ver- 
giliusque, Valgius, et probet haec Octavius,” etc. He of course feels fairly certain of 
their approval. 

* Contributions of especial importance have been made by Hendrickson in AJP, 
XXI, 121 ff., and Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, pp. 151 ff. 

4 Quaestiones Horatianae, Leipzig, 1834, cap. ii, ‘‘ De utroque Tigellio.”’ 
(CLassicaL PHILoLoey X, July, 1915] 270 
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editors have followed Kirchner without question. It seems to me, 
however, that the identification of the scholiasts is not only possible 
but plausible, and that Kirchner’s arguments against it are not 
irrefutable. og 

It is certain that the Tigellius mentioned in i. 2. 3 and i. 3. 4 is 
the same man that Cicero speaks of in several letters. From Cicero 
and Horace we know these facts: he was a Sardinian, a fine singer, 
and a close friend of Julius Caesar. Cicero, Horace, and Calvus 
(quoted by Cicero) call him either Tigellius or Sardus Tigellius, 
never Hermogenes. It is therefore maintained by Kirchner that he 
had no such cognomen. But this argument from silence is so uncer- 
tain that some editors who accept the assertion that Horace speaks 
of two men by the name of Tigellius reject Kirchner’s argument 
about the name and assign the cognomen Hermogenes to the Sar- 
dinian Tigellius.! In the interest of truth I may note that Kirchner 
overlooked a further argument in his favor. With one easily ex- 
plained exception the putative second Tigellius is never referred to 
merely by the nomen Tigellius. In this way, it might be said, 
Horace distinguishes between the two men. Ini. 3. 129 he is called 
Hermogenes; in i. 4. 72, Hermogenes Tigellius; in i. 9. 25, Hermo- 
genes; in i. 10. 18, Hermogenes; ini. 10. 80, Hermogenes Tigellius; 
in i. 10. 90, Tigellius. The fact that the full name was given ten 
lines before would easily explain the use of Tigellius alone in the last 
passage. 

On the other hand, it is very likely in itself that the cognomen 
of the Sardinian Tigellius was Hermogenes. The combination of a 
Roman nomen and a Greek cognomen usually means that the owner 
18 ἃ freedman. Now Cicero tells us that Tigellius was the grandson 
or nephew (nepos)? of a certain Phamea. Judging from his foreign 
name and the probability that he was a rich parvenu,? it is altogether 
likely that Phamea was afreedman.‘ In that case Tigellius may well 


1QOnce this is granted, however, the argument for two Tigellii vanishes. For 
we need only put ourselves in the place of Horace’s contemporaries who certainly 
would have understood i. 3. 129 and other passages as referring to the well-known 
Tigellius Hermogenes and not to some obscure hanger-on. 

2 More likely nephew, for Phamea died in 49 B.c. (Cic. Att. ix. 9. 4) and Tigellius 
about 40 B.c. (Hor. Serm. i. 2. 3). 

*Cic. Att. ix. 9. 4; Fam. ix. 16. 8. 

‘Tyrrell (on Fam. ix. 16. 8) assumes this without question. 
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have been of the same station, and the cognomen Hermogenes would 
be entirely likely, supposing that he was a Sardinian of Greek 
ancestry. Furthermore, Tigellius was a cantor, and his profession 
was looked down upon by the Romans and given over largely to 
Greeks. Again Cicero alludes to him in a way that suggests, even 
if it does not prove, that he was a freedman: ‘‘Cipius, opinor, olim 
‘non omnibus dormio’: sic ego non omnibus, mi Galle, servio.’’! 
Cipius had overlooked many things that were going on in his house, 
but he drew the line at a slave’s running off with the silver. So Cicero 
was willing to slave for many persons, but he drew the line at 
(the former slave?) Tigellius.2 With regard to the supposed second 
Tigellius, we have of course no actual knowledge of such a char- 
acter, but from the fact that he was a singer like Tigellius it is ΠΘΒΕΝΙ 
that he was a freedman or adopted son of Tigellius.® 

Another argument of Kirchner’s is that the Tigellius of Serm. 
i. 2. 3 and i. 3. 4 does not fit the description of the Tigellius Hermo- 
genes elsewhere alluded to. Once the suspicion was aroused that 
two individuals were the objects of Horace’s satire, it was natural of 
course to look for a differentiation of the pair. Kirchner admits 
similarities (both were well-known singers),‘ but urges that the 


1 Fam. vii. 24. 1 (cf. Att. xiii. 49. 2). 


2Even Kirchner admits that Tigellius was ‘‘in gentem Tigelliam aliquando 
quocumque modo adscriptus,’’ which means that he was probably a freedman. But 
Kirchner believes that Sardus was his cognomen, a belief which is not based on facts. 
Calvus and Cicero (imitating Calvus) clearly call him Sardus to make fun of his 
nationality, and it is therefore fair to assume that in the one other passage where he 
is so designated (Hor. Serm. i. 3. 3) a sneer is intended. 


8 Horace mentions Fannius, Crispinus, Demetrius, and Pantilius in connection 
with Hermogenes. The last named is clearly the leader of the set, for he is mentioned 
by Horace more often than any of the rest; he has an imitator (simtus; probably one 
of the above), and Fannius is his parasite (conviva). This situation harmonizes with 
the assumption that Hermogenes was the more or less well-known Tigellius. 


‘Let me again, in the interest of truth, bolster up Kirchner’s side. He admits 
that the two men are alike in being handsome, judging from Cicero's description of 
Tigellius as bellus tibicen and Horace’s pulcher Hermogenes in i. 10. 18. I had noted 
this similarity independently of Kirchner and had come to the conclusion that it was 
decisive evidence that the Hermogenes of Horace was identical with Cicero’s Tigellius. 
But a comparison of Cicero’s next words (sat bonus unctor—or cantor) made me con- 
clude that bellus meant, not ‘‘handsome,”’ but “ good,”’ being, after all, a diminutive 
of bonus. I find that the Thesaurus gives the same meaning, quoting the convincing 
parallel bellus architectus in Att. xiv. 3. 1, where there can be no question of personal 
appearance. 
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dissimilarities were greater. In this I cannot follow him. Onemight 
argue that the Tigellius of the second satire was different from the 
one of the third because in the former Tigellius is a man with the 
artistic temperament, refusing to sing when asked, and in the latter 
more or less of a spendthrift. Nor is Hermogenes always like himself. 
In i. 3. 129 and 1. 9. 25 he is the typical singer, in i. 10 he is a literary 
critic. It has been argued further that Horace was “distinctly 
hostile” to Hermogenes but merely disrespectful to Tigellius. Such 
a distinction does not exist. The references to Hermogenes in i. 3. 
129 and i. 9. 25 have even been called complimentary (but see below). 
One reference to Hermogenes stands out as particularly abusive 
(i. 10. 90), and a reason for this (if a reason be necessary) will be 
suggested below. Kirchner makes much of the point that Tigellius, 
whose wealth is indicated in Serm. i. 2 and i. 3, should be teaching 
for a living (i. 10. 90). But it is a gratuitous assumption that he 
was teaching for a living. To Kirchner it seems to be unthinkable 
that a man should teach except for a living. There is no end to the 
motives which Tigellius might have had—such as a desire to get 
acquainted with ladies of the upper crust. 

But Kirchner makes an excellent point in saying that Serm. 
i. 10. 18, as ordinarily understood, cannot refer to Tigellius. This 
point will be taken up in detail in the second part of the paper, but 
we may anticipate to the extent of pointing out that Kirchner’s 
theory of two Tigellii does not solve the difficulty. 

Yet Kirchner’s first and main argument, the one which he found 
in Dacier and without which the theory of two Tigellii would never 
have been evolved, is that Tigellius is clearly referred to as dead in 
i. 2 and i. 3, while Hermogenes in the other (and later) poems seems 
to be very much alive! If this argument can be fairly met and if the 
reference to Hermogenes in i. 10. 18 can be explained, it will be 
granted, I think, that there is no need to doubt the identification 
made by the scholiasts. The burden of proof, it must be remem- 
bered, rests on the shoulders of the skeptics. 

The starting-point for an explanation of Horace’s references to 
Tigellius as still alive is in Serm. ii. 1. 39 ff. He says that he will not 
voluntarily (ultro) attack any living being (quemquam animantem). 
The natural inference is that he will attack those who attack him 
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first and those who are not living at the time.! The latter class might 
be subdivided to include characters fictitious, literary (especially 
from Lucilius), and Ciceronian (i.e., men whose lives fell between 
the time of Lucilius and Horace). It is of course possible that this 
program was not carried out by Horace in the first book, but it is 
altogether likely that in the main it was. Horace gives no hint in 
the second book that this is a new program; rather he emphasizes the 
similarity between the first and second books: cf. ii. 1. 1 and espe- 
cially ii. 1. 22, which is a repetition of 1. 8. 11. In the latter passage 
Horace makes fun of Pantolabus and Nomentanus as if they were 
living beings. In the second book the line is repeated in a way that 
shows that the names were either fictitious or Lucilian or belonged to 
persons who were dead when the earlier satire was written. In the 
same way i. 4. 92 repeats 1. 2. 27. There are other passages where 
Horace seems to attack dead persons as if they were alive. After 
setting forth his program in ii. 1. 39 ff., as just noted, Horace goes 
on to give us ἃ sample (vss. 47 ff.). The passage is overrun with 
proper names, but the allusions are all harmless (see Morris’ excel- 
lent note). Among the names we find that of Turius. There is no 
reason why we should reject, though we must correct, the testi- 
mony of both scholiasts about him. He apparently was praetor 
in 76 B.c. and no doubt had died long before Horace’s satire was 
written. In Serm. ii. 3 Horace makes Damasippus the chief speaker. 
This is evidently the Damasippus alluded to by Cicero in a letter 
(Fam. vii. 23. 2) probably written in 61 B.c. It is reasonable to 
suppose that he was not living when Horace wrote. In i. 4. 28 
Albius is referred to as if he were alive. I have elsewhere suggested 
that Albius was probably dead at the time.? Other instances might 


1 Jt is difficult to discover just how scholars interpret animantem. The impres- 
sion that one gets is that they take it in the sense of an unemphatic hominem. To me 
this seems impossible. The Pseudacronian scholia rightly interpret it as vivum 
hominem habentem animam. In this poem Horace places himself under the banner of 
Lucilius, and Lucilius attacked dead men (Marx, Luciléus,i. p.xl). In fact the custom 
became a feature of satire (Marx compares Seneca Apoc.; cf. also Juv., i. 170-71). 
The failure to note the significance of animantem has led Lejay (Satires, Ὁ. 613) to 
observe (he wrongly attributes this view to Nettleship) that Horace is insincere in his 
protestations, because he at once proceeds to attack Canidia, Cervius, Turius, and 
Scaeva. It is scarcely credible that Horace would be guilty of such inconsistency, 
which is suitable to a buffoon, not to a man of Horace’s refinement. 


1 AJP, XXXIII, 160; accepted by Smith (7tbullus, 1913) in his note on Tib.i. 1. 2. 
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be brought forward, but they are less certain. Parallels from other 
authors, as Juvenal,! readily suggest themselves. Yet it must not be 
assumed that in every instance is Tigellius referred to unequivocally 
as alive. In at least two instances, i. 10. 18 and i. 10. 80, there is 
room for doubt. Besides, in every case the allusion is such that no 
strikingly incongruous effect is produced. I may illustrate the point 
from something near at hand: I note that in this paper I constantly 
use the present tense in referring to Kirchner, whose pamphlet was 
published in 1834. One may carry out the comparison in detail, 
first quoting Horace and then making up a similar expression appli- 
cable to Kirchner: i.3.129: ‘‘Tigellius sings well’’; ‘‘ Kirchner argues 
well”; i. 4. 71-2: “1 publish no books for ignorant persons like T. 
to handle”; ‘‘I publish no books for great scholars like K. to criti- 
cize”’; i. 9. 25: “My singing is such that even T. would envy it”; 
‘““My argumentation is such that even K. would accept it’’; 1. 10. 18: 
‘“T. never read Aristophanes”’; “K. never read Juvenal’’; 1. 10. 80: 
‘‘Fannius, a follower of T., makes attacks”; ‘‘ Professor X, a fol- 
lower of K., refutes this point’’; 1. 10. 90: “Good-bye to you, T.”; 
“1 bid you and your arguments adieu, K.’”’ Contrast with these 
passages some of the references to Tigellius’ satellites, presumably 
alive when Horace wrote: i. 4. 14, ‘‘Crispinus challenges me to a 
contest.”’ It would be absurd to say, ‘‘ Kirchner challenges me to 
answer him.” 

We see then that there is no good reason on chronological grounds 
for rejecting the identification of Tigellius and Hermogenes, and we 
may take the scholiasts’ word for it without further question. Let 
us now proceed to examine Horace’s references to Tigellius in order 
to understand his attitude toward him, at the same time gaining 
further evidence for our identification. The one thing that Horace 
emphasizes in most of his allusions is that Tigellius was a singer. 
The motive for this is not far to seek. Horace looked down on sing- 
ing, putting it in the same class as dancing and prolific verse-writing 
(Serm. i. 9. 23; see, e.g., Wickham’s or Morris’ note). Horace is 
“rubbing it in’? in his gentle but effective manner. In i. 2. 3 he 


1 Among numerous examples in Juvenal, cf. especially i. 155, where Tigellinus, who 
died in 69, is mentioned as if he were living, though the satire was not written before 100; 
cf. Duff's edition, pp. xxxiii ff. 

The slang phrase may be pardoned because it has a classical counterpart in 
Horace’s sale defricutt (Serm. i. 10. 3). 
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speaks of the death of Tigellius, the singer, where the reference to 
his profession is entirely unnecessary. In i. 3. 1 Horace says that 
all singers have the same fault, and then cites Tigellius. Ini. 3. 129 
the Stoic is made to say, in support of the doctrine that one may be 
rich without having a cent, that Hermogenes is a fine singer and 
composer even though he does not sing.! The reference is anything 
but complimentary, for to Horace there was a vast difference between 
a cantor optimus and a vir optimus. It is just possible that Horace is 
hinting at another point at issue between himself and Hermogenes, 
for in the same passage Crispinus is mentioned as a Stoic, and in the 
fourth satire he clearly belongs to the literary circle of Tigellius. 
This situation, together with the fact that it is Horace’s Stoic oppo- 
nent who brings Tigellius forward as the typical musician, makes it 
plausible perhaps that Tigellius himself was a Stoic.? In i. 4. 72 
there is no reference to singing. ‘Tigellius is now a literary critic 
and perhaps a poet. Horace satirizes him by saying that his 
(Horace’s) poems are not to be found in bookstores for the volgus 
and Tigellius to thumb over. The scholia rightly take this to mean 
that Tigellius is classed with the ignorant volgus (‘“‘imperitam turbam 
.. νὸν qualis est Hermogenes”’), i.e., Tigellius is offered as a concrete 
example. At the same time, when we consider the poem as a whole, 
and with it the tenth satire, it seems probable that Horace meant 
to imply also that Tigellius wrote for the rabble.‘ Ini. 9. 25 Tigellius 
is again the typical singer, but, as in i. 3. 129, it is not Horace himself 
who cites him as such, but the character whom Horace is satirizing, 
or rather allowing to satirize himself. As already indicated, the 
reference is anything but complimentary.’ We shall discuss i. 10. 18 


1**Quamvis tacet Hermogenes, cantor tamen atque optimus est modulator.”’ 

8 The reference in this passage to Hermogenes as a singer is further evidence that 
Hermogenes and Tigellius are one and the same, for by this device Horace comes back 
toward the end of his poem to the subject-matter of the beginning, as he is fond of 
doing: i. 1. 108 is especially noteworthy, and for repetition of names one should com- 
pare Tillius in i. 6. 24 and 107, Dama in ii. 5. 18 and 101, Albius in i. 4. 28 and 109. 
Tacet in i. 3. 129 (the passage under discussion) is an evident allusion to Tigellius’ 
behavior as described in vss. 1-6. 

8 This characterization is similar to that in Serm. i. 2. 1, where Tigellius is called 
the associate of flute-girls, drug-sellers, beggars, actresses in the mimes, and parasites. 

‘Cf. especially i. 4. 21 ff. and below, pp. 278f., 291 ff. 

5 In this passage the bore enumerates three accomplishments: prolific verse-writing, 
dancing, and singing. Since the first is an obvious allusion to the coterie of Tigellius 
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at some length in a moment, so that it is sufficient to point out that 
doctus cantare is said of a man standing in some close relation (called 
a simius) to Tigellius. Whatever cantare may mean here, it evidently 
was chosen to emphasize and satirize the fact that the simius, like 
Hermogenes, was a cantor. In i. 10. 80 the reference is only inci- 
dental, Fannius being mentioned as the parasite of Tigellius. There 
is again an allusion to the singing in i. 10. 90, where Horace tells 
Demetrius and Tigellius to go “‘wail” (plorare) among the “easy- 
chairs’’ (cathedrae) of their female pupils.1_ Demetrius is a Greek 
name, cathedrae were Greek chairs whose use was considered effemi- 
nate at this time, and iubeo plorare is an evident translation of the 
Greek κελεύω κλάειν or οἰμώζειν, as editors have noted, and a male- 
diction in place of tubeo valere.2 The heaping up of Greek references 
may be significant, especially in connection with i. 10. 20 ff. (see 
below, p. 284). In plorare there probably is also a humorous refer- 
ence to Tigellius’ singing, as some editors suggest. 

We see then that in the main it is the singing of Tigellius that is 
singled out for satirizing, and that there is therefore all the less reason 
for supposing that there was more than one Tigellius. In the tenth 
satire and probably elsewhere this emphasis on the singing serves 
the purpose of implying that Tigellius knows nothing about poetry, 
as the scholiast well saw.? To Horace poetry was an art and its 
practice was a profession. The best comment on Horace’s attitude 
toward Tigellius as a literary man is the passage in Epvst. ii. 1. 108 ff.: 
“Everybody, young and old, is crazy to write verse’’ is, in effect, 
what Horace says. ‘Sailors, physicians and skilled workmen have 
undisputed possession of their respective fields, but scribimus indocti 
doctique poemata passim.” Tigellius is a literary dilettante, whose 
work appeals to the untrained volgus, but who has no knowledge of 
the subject. His training is narrow and superficial, for he has not 
even studied the masterpieces of the Old Comedy, and his pupils 


(Serm. i. 4) and the last is specifically attributed to Tigellius, it may be that we should 
infer that Tigellius was also a dancer. In that case simius of i. 10. 18 may contain an 
allusion to dancing, as wl@nxos in Arist. Poetics 1461 ὃ 34. 

1 ‘*Demetri, teque, Tigelli, Discipularum inter iubeo plorare cathedras.”’ 

2 Cf. Serm. ii. 5. 69. 


8 Serm. i. 2. 3: ‘‘Ideo autem dixit cantoris, quia dicebatur in poematibus suis 
placere voce, non carminum probitate.”’ 
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can do nothing but cantare Calvum et Catullum. His proper place, 
therefore, is inter cathedras of his music pupils, for he is a good musi- 
cian, just as Alfenus is a good cobbler (i. 3. 130). Cobbler, stick 
to your last! 

Looking over the examples from another point of view, we see 
that the earlier references to Tigellius (in i. 2 and i. 3) are veiled 
satire, as is one of the later references in i. 9, though here the satire 
is more apparent. In i. 4 Horace is somewhat more outspoken, 
In i. 10, probably the last in date of composition of the satires of the 
first book, Horace allows himself three references. In the first of these 
he associates Tigellius with a stmius, in the second with Pantilius, the 
cimez, and ineptus Fannius. Immediately after Tigellius’ name there 
follows a long contrasting passage containing names of important 
men, and the first verse of the passage contains names only (“‘ Plotius 
et Varius, Maecenas Vergiliusque’’). At the end of the passage 
Horace attacks Tigellius again, for the first time abandoning all 
innuendo, by telling him to go plorare. The poem, as the book, then 
ends with the line, “1 puer atque meo citus haec subscribe libello.”’ 
The line is usually (and, I think, rightly) taken to mean that the 
satire is intended as an epilogue for the book (libellus). But we may 
still see a grain of truth in the interpretation of the scholiasts that 
Horace wants the slave to add these words about Tigellius to his 
poem because they are so appropriate. I should interpret thus: 
“6 slave and add these verses [i.e., the whole poem and specifically 
the last lines] to my book [that they may serve as an epilogue], 
while I still have the courage to back up my insult to Tigellius.’’ 

The explanation of Horace’s method of attacking Tigellius I would 
find in Serm. i. 3. Tigellius was a great favorite of Augustus, as he 
had been of Julius Caesar, and Horace did not dare at the outset to 
attack him openly. The most that he could do was to call him a can- 
tor, with a hidden sneer, for this was the truth and not denied. With 
the passage of time after Tigellius’ death, Horace could allow himself 
greater freedom. It must be remembered, too, that Horace probably 
became a friend of Augustus through Maecenas, and several of the 
satires were written before Horace was introduced even to Maecenas. 
Augustus is referred to but once in the first book, and then only 
as the friend of Tigellius, as just noted. Editors have remarked on 
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the omission of Augustus’ name! at the end of the tenth satire, where 
Horace hopes for the favor of Maecenas, Pollio, Messalla, and their 
circles? as contrasted with the circle of Tigellius. Though Horace’s 
words take the form of a hope, it is clear from the context that these 
men actually do look upon his work with favor. The name of the 
emperor is omitted because it is he who must decide between the 
Horatian and the Tigellian style of poetry. Augustus is the judge, 
Maecenas and the rest are the witnesses. That the outcome of the 
trial is a foregone conclusion is clear enough. The farewell (or rather 
“‘fare-ill’”’) to Tigellius is the last shot in the war, and Tigellius is 
never mentioned again. The last line of the first book represents the 
triumph of an artistic ideal. In the first satire of the second book all 
is serene, the emperor’s favor has been won, and his name is men- 
tioned three times.2 At the very outset (vss. 10-11) Trebatius 
says to Horace in a phrase which has become famous and typical, 
‘‘ Aude Caesaris invicti res dicere.”? This of course means that the 
suggestion has come from a high source that Horace should turn his 
talents—now recognized—to other things. More specific in showing 
Augustus’ approval of the satires is vs. 84, in which Horace ends the 
whole discussion between Trebatius and himself by leading the trump 
card: ‘Bona (carmina] siquis Iudice condiderit laudatus Caesare ?’’¢ 
Caesar has handed down his decision in favor of Horace, the matter 
is closed, and Tigellius may rest in peace. 


II. HORACE AND CATULLUS 


The aim of the second portion of our inquiry is to interpret and 
classify Horace’s theories of literary style as shown in the tenth 
satire, and thus to see what the artistic ideals were that put to rout 
the Tigellian school. In vss. 18-19 there is a reference to Horace’s 
attitude toward Calvus, Catullus, and Tigellius (‘‘quos neque 
pulcher Hermogenes umquam legit, neque simius iste Nil praeter 

1 The Octavius of vs. 82 has sometimes been supposed to be Augustus, but those 


editors are undoubtedly right who reject this supposition on the ground that Horace 
never refers to Augustus by that name. 


2Cf. AJP, XXXIII, 161 ff. 


8 He is mentioned but once more in the second book (ii. 6. 56), and there the refer- 
ence indicates nothing about his direct relation to Horace. 


«Cf. Kiessling’s note. 
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Calvum et doctus cantare Catullum’’). Since it is obvious that a 
correct interpretation of this attitude is essential for an understanding 
of Horace’s views, it has seemed that my presentation would be most 
effective and convincing if it led up to the interpretation of these 
lines. Horace’s supposed attitude toward Catullus, as indicated by 
this passage, has been much discussed, and not without reason, for 
it affects our understanding of the attitude of the poets of the Augus- 
tan age to their immediate predecessors. 

Interpreting Horace’s attitude as unfriendly to Catullus, scholars 
have long searched for the possible grounds for disagreement between 
Catullus and Horace. Especially has Horace’s claim to the distinc- 
tion of having introduced lyric measures to Rome been taken as a 
direct slap at Catullus. Others have even been led to say that all 
the poets of the Augustan age were opposed to Catullus. But the 
weight of reason is against all these assumptions. Horace’s claims 
as the first Roman lyricist have nothing to do with his attitude 
toward Catullus. The vagueness of his brief remark in the Odes 
(iii. 30. 13) is cleared up by his fuller statement in the Episiles 
(i. 19. 25 ff.). Though he here mentions both Sappho and Alcaeus, 
he takes pains to put forth only Alcaeus as the one whom he first 
introduced to Rome. Catullus wrote no Alcaics. Besides, Horace 
points out that his originality is in the subject-matter. Of Catullus’ 
two Sapphic poems, one is largely a translation, the other is purely 
personal. In contrast to these are the more serious poems of Horace, 
which are the ones he no doubt has in mind as assuring his future 
fame. Thesupposed opposition between Catullus and the Augustans 
simply does not exist.! It is a product of the imagination working 
on Horace’s allusion in the tenth satire, and perhaps encouraged 
unconsciously by the modern controversy (carried on especially by 
Munro and Conington) concerning the poetical merits of Catullus 
and Horace, Lucretius and Virgil. On the contrary, a deep regard 
was felt for the earlier poets by their successors. Horace himself 
was an imitator of Catullus.? In that case, however, we are forced 
to argue that there is no sneer for Catullus in Horace’s words—the 


1 Rand, Harv. St., XVII, 15 ff. 
2 Perhaps in this very satire sint qualiacumque (vs. 88) is an imitation of Cat. i. 8, 
quidquid hoc libells, qualecumque, as editors suggest. 
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sneer is only for his imitators. The argument is put in its most 
ingenious form by Rand: ‘In satinzing a Methodist of pre- 
Raphaelite leanings—I hope I am not straining analogy—whose 
acquaintance with English poetry was limited to two of his recently 
sanctioned hymns, the ‘Crossing of the Bar’ and the ‘ Recessional,’ 
we should not thereby intend disrespect to Tennyson or Kipling.” 
But this argument from analogy does not convince. If reason tells 
us that there is no opposition between Catullus and Horace, intuition 
tells us that Horace’s words, as usually understood, do convey a sneer, 
be it ever so mild, at Catullus. Weare left on the horns of a dilemma. 
Reason and intuition are opposed to each other, and we cannot 
lightly choose either. There is only one way out of the difficulty, 
and that is to reinterpret the passage in such a way that reason and 
intuition will not clash.! 

In trying to arrive at a correct conclusion about the interpretation 
of vss. 18-19 we have available four kinds of evidence: certain facts 
concerning the relations of Calvus and Tigellius; Horace’s attitude 
in certain literary matters in this passage and elsewhere; Catullus’ 
attitude in the same matters; the implications of the passage itself. 
Let us take up the evidence in order. 

We know from Cicero (Fam. vii. 24. 1) that Calvus made a bitter 
attack on Tigellius: ‘‘eumque [Tigellium] addictum iam tum puto 
esse Calvi Licinii Hipponacteo praeconio”’: ‘one, moreover, who (as 
I take it) had been even then [i.e., when he slighted me in a marked 
way] knocked down as a cheap lot by the scazontic hammer of 
Calvus” (Tyrrell). Porphyrio (on Serm. i. 3. 4) quotes 8 line from 
Calvus’ epigram: ‘‘Sardi Tigelli putidum caput venit,’’? and Cicero’s 
words show that he is alluding to this line. Cicero continues his 
allusions to it by quoting the proverb “Sardos venalis alium alio 
nequiorem’’ (cf. “Sardi .... venit”) and by calling Tigellius a 
salaco (=putidum; see below, p. 292). It is evident that Tigellius’ 
feelings toward Calvus could not have been very friendly after such 


1Scholars frequently comment on this clash, e.g., Norden (Einlettung in d. 
Altertumswiss., I, 496): ‘‘Auch Horas ist von Catull in den Epoden doch starker 
beeinflusst als sein Seitenhieb (s. i. 10. 19) auf einen freilich sklavischen Nachahmer 
erwarten l&sst.”’ 


2 From veneo, not vento. 
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an attack, and one wonders about the meaning of vss. 18-19. Kirch- 
ner saw the difficulty and made use of it for his theory of two Tigellii: 
he argued that Tigellius (the Sardinian) could not have lived in close 
friendship with a man whose custom it was to sing nothing but the 
poems of his (Tigellius’) most bitter opponent; that therefore the 
Hermogenes of vs. 18 cannot be Tigellius the Sardinian. But the 
difficulty is not lessened in any appreciable degree by this reasoning. 
For the sake of argument let us suppose that there were two Tigellii. 
In that case the younger must have been, as is generally assumed, an 
adopted son or freedman of the older. Is it likely that this younger 
man -would be so ungrateful to one to whom he owed everything as 
to form a close friendship with the devoted follower of Calvus? 
It is possible, of course, just as it is possible that the eccentric 
Tigellius from Sardinia may have chosen to ignore Calvus’ attack 
and to have continued his devoted admiration for his vilifier. But 
neither the one explanation nor the other is likely, and we leave the 
matter with the feeling that there is something radically wrong in 
the current interpretation of vs. 19. 

Our next problem is to determine some points in Horace’s literary 
creed, especially as shown in the tenth satire. For this purpose it will 
be necessary to interpret the opening portion of this satire. Horace’s 
criticism of Lucilius in the fourth satire had provoked replies from 
the successors of Tigellius Hermogenes, and so in the tenth satire 
Horace reasserts his statement that Lucilius’ verse 18 rough, calling 
attention at the same time to the praise which he had given Lucilius 
for his wit. But to make people laugh is not the sole aim of satire.’ 
Brevity, geniality as well as invective, urbanitas as well as rhetorical 
and poetical language, are necessary. Geniality is more effective 
than invective, as the writers of the Greek Old Comedy well knew— 
but their plays have never been read by Hermogenes or his hench- 
man, who has learned only to cantare Catullus and Calvus. “But,” 
says Horace’s imaginary opponent of the ilk of Hermogenes, “ Lucilius 


1‘*Non satis est risu diducere rictum Auditoris.”” After long and careful study 
of this passage I am more confident than ever of the correctness of Hendrickson’s 
thesis (CP, VI, 129; cf. VIII, 172) that the absence of the word satura and the resulting 
vagueness is due to Horace’s unwillingness to use the word satura. I should say that 
the omission is just as striking here as any ini. 4. That Horace’s words here are not 
meant to apply to all poetry, as some would hold, can easily be shown (why, e.g., would 
poetae be mentioned in vs. 12 7); he is merely giving the recipe for Horatian satire. 
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did a great thing in mixing Greek words with his Latin.”’ ‘ Late- 
learners,”’ retorts Horace, ‘‘do you consider that wonderful when 
even Pitholeon succeeded in doing it?’”’ “But,” the opponent replies, 
“the blending of the two languages, like the blending of Chian and 
Falernian wine, is more pleasant.’’ Horace answers by asking 
whether this should apply to oratory also, and introduces Messalla’s 
name as that of the typical orator. 

First of all it will be well to discuss together the meanings of 
several words in the passage, because a general principle of interpre- 
tation is involved. In vs. 21 Horace uses the words seri studtorum. 
Editors regularly point out that this is a translation of the Greek 
ὀψιμαθεῖς, but only two apparently (Wickham and Lejay) call atten- 
tion to the really important point that Horace is setting the example 
of avoiding Greek words, for ὀψιμαθεῖς must have had some currency 
in Latin, being used by Cicero (Fam. ix. 20. 2; οἵ. Gell. xi. 7. 3). 
But his translation is rather crude,' and was no doubt intended for 
humorous effect. Horace was laughing at himself and inviting his 
readers to laugh with him—ridentem dicere verum. Now such an 
undercurrent of meaning is not unique, it is a common feature of 
Horace’s manner in the satires and must be looked for on all occa- 
sions—it is part of his felicitas. There are other examples in the 
immediate vicinity. Simius in vs. 18 has been interpreted in two 
ways, as referring to the ugliness of the person concerned or else to 
his aping of Hermogenes. There are parallels for both of these 
meanings, and something is to be said for both. The latter is favored 
by the context, the former by the contrast furnished in pulcher, 
applied to Hermogenes. I do not see why we should not accept 
both interpretations. Horace had the idea of imitation in mind in 
the first place and then chose pulcher to contrast with simius in its 
other sense. Again in doctus we have a double meaning. On the 
surface the meaning is that the simius was taught (by Hermogenes, 
of course) to sing, etc. But to see the names of that inseparable 
pair,’ Calvus and Catullus, separated by the word doctus, inevitably 

1 Serus with the genitive is an innovation of Horace’s, according to Lejay. 


2 With either interpretation it is clear that the simtus was closely associated with 
Hermogenes. 


‘It is very common to find them mentioned together, e.g., Prop. ii. 25. 4; 34. 87— 
89; Ov. Trist. ii. 427-31, and especially Am. iii. 9. 62 (‘‘cum Calvo, docte Catulle, tuo’’). 
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reminds one of the frequent application of the epithet doctus to these 
Dioscuri of Latin literature, on account of their wide learning, 
especially in mythology.! The simius is doctus, yes, in the ordinary 
sense, as a schoolboy is doctus, but what a contrast between his 
doctus, with the narrow outlook it implies (nil nisi Calvum, etc.), 
and that of Catullus! Finally we have a double meaning in cantare. 
Whatever it may mean in this line (see below), it cannot be used in 
the literal sense. It is not reasonable to suppose that Catullus’ 
poems were actually sung. Yet the word was chosen to call to mind 
the idea of singing, with its derogatory force, as was suggested above 
(p. 277).2_ Here Horace has been less felicitous than elsewhere in his 
choice of words, for the meaning of cantare is not at once clear to 
readers unfamiliar with certain contemporary happenings. It is 
our task to piece together the bits of evidence. 

In looking over the first forty lines of the satire as summarized 
above it is natural to wonder whether Horace’s doctrines can be 
identified as those of some school of literary theory. We find a 
strong clue when we note that Horace objects to the use of Greek 
words and believes that Latin should be kept pure, citing the instance 
of Messalla. The doctrine and the authority quoted are significant, 
for Messalla, as is well known, was one of the leading Atticists of the 
day and purism was one of the leading tenets of the school. When, 
furthermore, we find Horace urging brevity (vs. 9), another cardinal 
principle of the Atticists, we are fairly certain that we are on the right 
track. As we look through the passage with this in mind, we see an 
astonishingly large number of allusions or possible allusions to 
Atticistic tenets, and we conclude that this is the unifying theme of 
the whole discussion. Particularly illuminating is a comparison 
with Cicero, the chief source for our knowledge of Roman rhetorical 
theory. The Atticists, at whose head stood Calvus, believed in the 

11 find confirmation of my interpretation in Ellis, Commentary on Catullus, 2d 


ed., p. xxvii: ‘‘In the well-known ntl praeter . . .. the choice of the word doctus 
was perhaps determined by its constant application to Catullus.”’ 

3 For the double meaning cf. plorare in vs. 90 (see above, p. 277). 

8 Lejay (intro. to Serm. i. 10, p. 258) has seen the close relation between Horace 
and Cicero, and has in fact suggested that Horace read Cicero, which may well be so. 
It is strange that Lejay did not push the matter to its logical conclusion. Again, 
Hendrickson, in his study of Roman Atticism, has noted traces of it in Horace and 
promised a discussion of it (CP, I, 104, n. 2). He must have had the tenth satire in 
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exclusive use of the plain style (genus tenue), in which respect they 
were following the Stoic doctrine.' The grand style was freely 
used by the Asiatics, while Cicero as an eclectic asserted the ad- 
vantages of the plain, middle, and grand styles as occasion demanded. 

The first quality which Horace mentions is brevity, which is one 
of the cardinal points of Stoic doctrine in the fullest account that 
we have.? In Roman Atticism it was a quality that did not need 
special mention, being implied in other qualities. It is, however, 
specifically mentioned in connection with Scaevola (Cic. Br. 145), a 
devotee of the plain style. It is a quality which Lucilius and his 
successors lack (Serm. i. 4. 9f.; i. 10. 60f.). Then Horace says that 
there is need of invective (sermo tristis) occasionally (modo), but 
(more) often (saepe) of geniality (sermo tocosus); here Horace implies 
that Lucilius had the former but not the latter. It is clear that the 
Lucilians of Horace’s day wanted the sermo tristis only, or at least 
that Horace charges them with this desire. Tristis means “biting” 
or “‘savage,” and in its place acri is used in vs. 14, as ridiculum is 
used for zocosum.* Yet it gets this meaning only from the context: 
Horace is applying a general principle of style to a specific department, 


mind. For the transference of rhetorical theory to the field of poetry, Norden has 
a noteworthy article in Hermes, XL (1905), 481, ‘‘Die Composition u. Litteraturgat- 
tung der Horazischen Epistula ad Pisones.”’ 


1 Hendrickson, ‘‘Origin and Meaning of the Ancient Characters of Style, AJP, 
XXVI, 249 ff. 


2 Diog. Laert. vii. 59. 


8 Hendrickson was not the first to propose this interpretation, as he thought 
(Gildersleeve Studies, Ὁ. 152). It was explicitly given by Schits in his edition of 1881, 
and is perhaps implied by others. It has since been adopted by Lejay. As regards 
the meaning of tristis, there is no sharp distinction between the meanings ‘‘serious"’ and 
‘“‘biting.”” The serious may become stern, and the stern may become biting invec- 
tive. One thing must be guarded against and that is the assumption that trestie and 
acer necessarily represent a form of wit, and that by contrast tocosum and ridiculum 
are humor. Horace is not dealing with humor in the narrow sense (f/acetsae, Cic. Or. 
87), as contrasted with wit (dtcacitas, wbid.), but with good-natured jest as contrasted 
with invective. In none of the parallels quoted for the meaning of tristts is the idea 
of jest necessarily present, and in some of them it is out of the question. One may 
compare, too, the elegiac use of tristts as ‘‘cross.'" The relation of invective to wit is 
this: first, invective may sometimes (not always, by any means) cause laughter, 
which is especially true in satire, about which Horace is writing; second, it is often 
difficult to draw the line between wit and invective, because a given remark may 
’ contain both. 80, too, Quintilian (vi. 3. 18) points out that what is salsum is not 
necessarily ridiculum, for the former is the broader term. Horace’s point of view 
about the ridtculum and its proper sphere is shown in other passages, but a discussion 
of this must be left to another occasion, because other matters are involved. 
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satire. So it is that we can perhaps see in the phrase sermo 
tristis a reminiscence of Cicero’s characterization of the grand style.! 
As a stylistic term it is contrasted with hilaris by Quintilian (viii. 
3. 49; cf. Horace’s iocosus). It sometimes has an unfavorable 
connotation, whereas the similar word severus has not.? Severus 
again is contrasted with comis (Cic. Or. 34). From a comparison of 
De off. ii. 48 with other passages (e.g., De or. iii. 1777), it appears that 
comitas adfabilitasque sermonis is a characterization of the plain style. 
Acer, too, is an epithet of the grand style which Horace has here 
given a special application, as is natural enough. Horace himself uses 
it of the grand style (poetry) in this satire: acer Varius (vs. 43; cf. 
i. 4. 46). Cicero applies it to the grandilogui in Or. 99.8% For the 
meaning of vss. 14-15 (“Ridiculum acri fortius et melius magnas 
plerumque secat res’’) editors rightly compare De or. ii. 236, which 
Horace seems to have had in mind. Cicero tells why wit is worth 
while: ‘‘quod ipsum oratorem politum esse hominem significat, 
quod eruditum, quod urbanum, maximeque quod tristitiam ac 
severitatem mitigat et relaxat odiosasque res saepe, quas argumentis 
dilui non facile est, ioco risuque dissolvit.’”’ While Cicero is not 
dealing here with the tenuis orator specifically, it must be remembered 
that he finds the proper place for jest in the plain style. Further- 
more, it is noteworthy that two of the epithets here given to the 
orator, politum and urbanum, are put among the three epithets which 
the Atticists strive for in Br. 285, while the third, erudztus, is in Br. 
133 associated with elegans, the third epithet which Cicero attributes 
to the Atticists in Br. 285.4 


1 Tristt oratione, Or. 20. Horace’s use of sermo instead of oratio may show how 
he adapts to satire Cicero’s dicta concerning oratory. Horace likes to describe his 
satire as sermo, contrasted with epic poetry on the one hand and rhetorical prose on 
the other. 

2 Severa, non tristia, Quint. xii. 10. 80. 

?The Auctor ad Herennium speaks of amplificatto in connection with the genus 
grande (iv. 8.11). His words show that he is thinking of his threefold division of the 
mollitudo vocis (iii. 13. 23) into sermo, contentio, and amplificatio. In general, sermo 
belongs to the plain style, the other two to the grand style (comparison with Cicero 
indicates the same thing). Contentio is described as oratio acris, while one side of 
amplificatio is described as oratto quae in tracundiam inducit, and more fully later 
(24) as oratio quae aliquod peccatum amplificans auditorem ad tracundiam adducit. 
This is exactly the idea that we get of Lucilius from passages like Juv. i. 165, and Hor. 
Serm. i. 4. 3 f. and ii. 1. 68. 

‘ Erudiius is twice applied by Cicero to Brutus, very probably an Atticist 
(Or. 40, 174). 


4 
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The terms tocosum and ridiculum can also be illustrated in an 
interesting way from the field of rhetoric. The Auctor ad Herennium 
and Cicero find a place for jest in the plain style only, because they 
both present the view that all styles should be used as occasion de- 
mands, and they apparently hold that the grand style is not suitable 
for jest. Both warn against certain kinds of jest: ‘‘Iocatio [cf. 
Horace’s tocosum] est oratio quae ex aliqua re risum pudentem et 
liberalem potest comparare.’! Cicero (Or. 88-89) has a much fuller 
treatment of the ridiculum, as he calls it (cf. Horace). Of particular 
interest in connection with Horace is the statement that the tenucs 
orator will not use wit that is pert (petulans) lest it become impudent 
(tmprobum), and especially that such a speaker ‘‘vitabit insanabilis 
contumelias, tantummodo adversarios figet,”’ etc. In other words, 
there is a point where a joke ceases to be a joke and becomes brutality 
and invective (acre, triste). Cicero indicates the incompatibility 
of invective and the plain style (of the philosopher) in Or. 64: “nihil 
iratum habet, nihil invidum, nihil atrox,’”’ etc. The last word is 
particularly noteworthy.? 

Horace’s next point is that there is need occasionally of the rhe- 
torical and poetical, (more) often of the urbane.* It is implied that 
Lucilius and his followers had the first quality but not the second. 
The description of the urbanus reminds the editors of the Greek 
εἴρων. Yet this comparison has obscured rather than illumined the 
passage, in that it seems to have tended to block further reflection on 
the meaning of Horace’s words. The εἰρωνεία must be a part of 
something broader. It is obvious that urbanus is contrasted with 
rhetoris atque poetae, just as iocoso (cf. ridiculum) is contrasted with 
tristt (cf. acri). But what is the point of the contrast? Scholars 
do not express an opinion on this point, probably because they 
imagine that urbanus means the “man of wit,’’ contrasted with the 


1 Ad Her. iii. 13.23. Jocatso is classed under sermo, for which see above, p. 286, ἢ. 3, 

® De off. i. 104 describes the two kinds of jest, but not from the point of view of 
style. 

8 ‘*Sermone opus est modo tristi, saepe iocoso, Defendente vicem modo rhetoris 
atque poetae, Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus atque Extenuantis eas consulto.”’ 
The form of expression shows that interdum is a variation for saepe, and the context 
shows that Horace thinks that the second quality in each pair (i.e., tocoso and urbant) 
is the more important, and that the inclusion of the first is largely a concession to the 
opposition. 
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(seriousness of the) rhetorician and poet, thus amplifying what they 
take to be the thought of vs. 11 (fristt . . . . docoso).1 But urbanitas 
is a very broad term, and wit (of a certain kind) is but one of its 
special applications. Though urbaniias as applied to satire would 
of course involve wit, it is not that side of it that Horace is stressing, 
but rather its general significance. For he goes to the trouble of 
defining the urbanus as parcentis viribus, etc. The definition is an 
excellent one, for urbanitas may perhaps be best rendered in English 
as “restraint.’”? But how does this contrast with rhetoris atque 
poetae? Is it that wit (as urbaniéas is usually understood) is re- 
strained, whereas seriousness (rhetoric and poetry) is unrestrained ? 
Surely not. Or is it that urbane, restrained wit contrasts with unre- 
strained wit? Epic poetry and rhetoric can hardly be called wit of 
any kind. The contrast must be between restraint and lack of 
restraint—and wit does not specifically enter into the matter at all. 
The only satisfactory explanation seems to be from the standpoint 
of stylistic doctrine: urbanitas is one of the qualities of the plain 
style and one of the ideals of the Atticists.* As for rhetoric, it was 
itself almost synonymous with the grand style, since the plain style 
was that of the Stoic grammarians, who opposed all rhetoric.‘ It is 


1 Hendrickson (AJP, XXV, 135, n. 1) compares the line with Aristotle’s flexible, 
changing mean. The comparison to the mean is of no significance, for any quality 
that Horace defends is likely to be one of moderation. The idea of flexibility Hendrick- 
son seems to see in a contrast between parcentis and ertenuantts, a contrast which 
obviously does not exist. Augeo, not parco, would be necessary. 

3 Mueller well comments: ‘Ein Haupttheil der urbanittas ist das Masshalten, 
die Ricksicht auf das nequid nimis.’’ For the various meanings of urbanitas, cf. 
Ο. Lutsch, ‘‘Die Urbanitas nach Cicero,'’ Festgabe far W. Crecelius, Elberfeld, 1881, 
pp. 80 ff. 

sIf the Latin equivalent for Hellenism is Latintias, as Hendrickson (CP, I, 100) 
says, the Latin equivalent for Atticism might be said to be urbantias (from urbs, i.e., 
Roma). At any rate, urbanitas sums up better than any other one word the Roman 
Atticistic ideal. εἰρωνεία is too narrow a term, being but one application of urbaniias. 
Cicero says that εἰρωνεία belongs properly to the plain style (sermo, not contentio, 
De or. iii. 203). 

¢ Hendrickson, AJP, XXVI, 290. The discussion centers around the opposition 
between sophistry-rhetoric-grand style on the one hand and dialectic (philosophy)- 
grammar-plain style on the other. Hendrickson’s comment on Diogenes’ definition 
of Hellenism (ibid., p. 258), the first quality of the plain style, serves admirably as a 
comment on Horace’s words: ‘' .... Conversational idiom (as opposed to the poetical 
and elaborated style of conventional rhetoric).’’ Diogenes’ Hellenism, then, corre- 
sponds to Horace’s urbantias, in so far as the latter applies to diction. Horace’s 
words are of course meant to have a wider application. 
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hardly necessary to dwell on the close relation between rhetoric and 
poetry (i.e., epic and tragic poetry, which are in the grand style).! 
The very words that Horace uses in describing the urbanus show 
that his thoughts were centered on the theories of style. Parcentis 
is paralleled by Cicero’s frequent use of various words of the same 
stem in discussing the plain style (parcus, Or. 81, parcius, parcum, 
83, parsimoniae, 84). Vis and mres are often applied to the grand 
style; of oratory, e.g., Or. 76, 97; of poetry, e.g., Hor. Serm. i. 4. 46; 
11. 1. 12; Epist. ii. 1.259. Especially noteworthy is the contrast of 
vis and eleganiva in Br. 89; Galba (an Asiatic) had vis, Laelius had 
elegantia, the “watchword of the Atticists.’”* Hztenuantis is an 
evident allusion to the genus tenue; cf. Carm. iii. 3. 72, magna modis 
tenuare parvis, where Horace turns away from the grand style of 
epic, and especially i. 6. 9, tenues grandia, where the genus tenue and 
the genus grande are obviously and strikingly juxtaposed, though 
scholars have not noted the fact.£ For the description of the urbane 
Atticist as a man of restraint it is interesting to compare Martial 
(viii. 70), who calls Nerva the Tibullus of his time. The epithet is 
explained by vs. 2, vires cohibet pudor, for Tibullus was an Atticist 
and restraint was his chief quality. Just as Martial’s vires cohibet 
helps to elucidate Horace’s parcentis viribus, so in turn another 
passage of Horace (Epist. ii. 1. 258-59) elucidates Martial’s pudor: 
“nec meus audet Rem temptare pudor quam vires ferre recusent.”’ 
Horace declines to enter the field of epic poetry, with its grand style. 


1 Cf. especially Theophrastus Ap. Ammon. in Ar. de Interpr. Com., ἡ. 65. 31 (cited 
by Hendrickson, op. cit., Ὁ. 255) and Norden, Anttke Kunstprosa, I, 30 ff., 73 ff. 


3 Hendrickson, op. cit., Ὁ. 264. 
8 Called figura extenuata in Auct. ad Her. iv. 8. 11. 


‘In the Pseudacronian scholia on this line there is a note ertenuat vires suas, 
which is more intelligent than it seems, for Horace is made to interpret himself by a 
quotation of Serm. i. 10. 14. Norden (Etnleitung in d. Alt., I, 505) is right in seeing 
an allusion to the genus tenue in two other passages of Horace, though he would have 
done better to quote the ones mentioned above: ‘‘Gedichtchen des ἰσχνὸν yévos — 
spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae (Carm. ii. 16. 38), tenut deducta poemata filo (Epist. 
ii. 1. 225): ‘das ist der auch von Augustus approbierte attizistische Klassisismus auf 
die Poesie tibertragen.’’ Since the above was written, Jackson has independently 
pointed out the allusions to the genus tenue in Carm. i. 6.9 and iii. 3. 72 (Harvard 
Studies, XXV, 134). 


5’ Cf. Birger, ‘‘Beitrige 5. Elegantia Tibulls,’’ in Leo, Χάριτες, p. 393; AJP, 
XXXIII, 167, note. 
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Attention has already been called to the circumstance that 
Horace’s attack on the use of Greek words in Latin was good Atti- 
cistic doctrine. We may pause for a word about exsudet. Horace 
charges his opponent with dragging in a Greek word when he is at 
a loss for a Latin word, while Messalla perspires (ersudet) to find the 
proper Latin idiom. Sudo is used in a similar sense in AP, 240, 
& passage in which Horace gives his theory of poetry in words taken 
from Cicero’s description of the genus tenue of the Atticists.! It is 
passages such as these which show why Horace tried to avoid the 
terms satura and schedium for his own work.’ 

In vs. 36 Horace turns from the subject by saying that he leaves 
epic poetry (with its grand style, as Morris rightly interprets) to 
Alpinus, while he himself ludit (in the plain style). Alpinus is de- 
scribed as turgidus, obviously because of his style; cf. Epist. ii. 3. 27: 
professus grandia turget. Similarly tumidus and inflatus are epithets 
of the Asiatics in Quintilian xii. 10. 16-17. Turget et inflata est is 
applied to an exaggerated grand style in Auct. ad Her. iv. 10. 15. 
In Serm. ii. 5. 41 the same Alpinus seems to be alluded to under the 
name Furius,® and he is described as pingut tentus omaso. Wickham 
was tempted to explain turgidus as “‘stuffed out” on the analogy 
of this phrase. But the situation is reversed: the phrase is eluci- 
dated by turgidus. It is an allusion to Furius’ turgid style, which 
Horace illustrates by a quotation, but he chooses to play on the 
meaning of the rhetorical term. Since Furius was a Gaul, Horace 
makes mention of omasum, ‘‘tripe,’’ then as now a favorite Gallic 
dish. Pinguis itself is an epithet for the grand style, like crassus. 
But most striking as illustrating Horace’s words is Cicero’s descrip- 
tion of the Asiatic style as “‘opimum quoddam et tamquam adipatae 
[fatty] dictionis genus’”’ (Or. 25). In vs. 65 limatior is a stylistic 

1 Horace says: ‘‘Ex noto fictum carmen sequar, ut sibi quivis Speret idem, sudet 
multum frustraque laboret Ausus idem.”” Cf. Cic.Or.76: ‘‘{Orator tenuis] summissus 
est et humilis, consuetudinem imitans, ab indisertis re plus quam opinione differena. 
Itaque eum qui audiunt, quamvis ipsi infantes sint, tamen illo modo confidunt se 
posse dicere; nam orationis subtilitas imitabilis illa quidem videtur esse existimanti, sed 
nihil est experienti minus.”’ 

2 CP, VIII, 189. 


3 My interpretations of Horace's epithets of Furius have a bearing on the identi- 
fication of this writer with Furius Bibaculus. 


‘Cf., too, Verg. Cat. 5.4, natio madens pingut (of rhetoricians). 


Ὰ 
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term which, as Lejay remarks, Horace took from Cicero. But, it 
should also be remarked, Cicero regularly uses it of the plain style 
of the Atticists (cf. Or. 20 and Sandys’ note). 

Further illustrations of all these matters might be adduced and 
other words and phrases in this satire might be pointed out as pos- 
sibly suggestive of the dispute between Asianism and Atticism,! 
but it has, I think, been conclusively shown in the foregoing that the 
satire must be interpreted from the standpoint of this dispute. I 
lay especial stress on the fact that a satisfactory antithesis between 
the urbane and the poetic-rhetorical (vss. 12-13) can be discovered 
in no other way. The use in this satire of so large a number of terms 
which seem to refer to this dispute is also of moment. Horace is 
attacking the extreme Asiatic view. He himself is not an extreme 
Atticist, though inclining more to that side than the other (vss. 11— 
14). His temperamental inclination toward aurea mediocritas modi- 
fied the extreme views of the Atticistic school to which he belonged. 
The opposition was represented by Tigellius and his circle, who 
asserted that they were following the tradition of Lucilius.2 We 
can see then the significance of contrasting Tigellius and his coterie 
of Asiatics in vss. 78-80, 90-91, with Pollio the Atticist and with the 
circles of Maecenas and Messalla® (vss. 81-87), the tendencies of 
which were decidedly Atticistic at the time this satire was written.‘ 

The Asiatic tendency of Tigellius is perhaps hinted at in the 
epithet putidum caput, applied to him by Calvus, for pufidus is 


1 Ineptus, applied to Fannius, recalls the use of this word for a quality opposed 
to the Attic ideal (cf. Br. 284, and especially Or. 29, with Sandys’ note). Crispinus, 
another follower of Tigellius, is called ineptus in Serm. i. 3. 138. The mention of 
Laberius in vs. 6 recalls this writer’s impure diction (Gell. xvi. 7). Caset rapido 
Serventius amni Ingenium (vs. 62) reminds one of Cicero’s description of the Asiatic 
atyle of his youth (Br. 316): Quast ezira ripas diffuentis. Horace’s ferventius is paral- 
leled by deferverat oratio in the same passage of Cicero. In writing this paper, I pur- 
posely left out of the discussion the phrase molle atque facetum in vs. 44 because it seemed 
to me to need a special paper. This need has since been excellently met by Jackson in 
Harvard Studies, XXV, 117 ff. He correctly interprets the phrase as an allusion to the 
plain style, and his whole paper harmonizes perfectly with the present discussion. 

3 Horace implies (vs. 65) that there is some ground for believing that Lucilius’ 
tendencies were Atticistic compared with other writers of his time, but that Lucilius 
was more or less of an Asiatic compared with the higher standards of Horace’s day. 


81 have argued elsewhere (AJP, XXXIII, 161 ff.) that the men mentioned in 
ves. 80-87 belonged to one or the other of these circles. 


‘Cf., e.g., Hendrickson, CP, I, 104. 
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commonly applied to the Asiatics in the sense of “‘affected”’ (e.g., 
Or. 27 and Br. 284, where it is joined with ineptus, for which see 
above, p. 291, n.1). Cicero in the letter (Fam. vii. 24) in which he 
alludes to Calvus’ epigram seems to take putidum in this sense, for 
he calls Tigellius a salaco, which is its proper Greek translation.! 
Now Calvus was the head and front of the Atticists, and his close 
friend Catullus was in entire accord with him.*? Is it possible that 
the followers of Tigellius,? Asiatics all of them, would imitate or 
praise or sing or recite the poems of the Atticists Calvus and Catullus? 
We leave this matter with a feeling even stronger than before that the 
current interpretation of vs. 19 is wrong. 

Now for the third point. It is not necessary to make a detailed 
examination of Catullus’ relation to Atticism, but it is of importance 
to find out his attitude toward those qualities of style which Horace 
discusses in the immediate vicinity of our famous vs. 19. First, there 
is the matter of Greek words. Here we may quote Ellis (Com. on 
Cat., 2d ed., p. xxxi): “‘The Latin of Catullus will bear comparison 
with that of Lucretius in its purity: Lucilius, whom Catullus some- 
times copies, had spoilt his satires by a barbaric admixture of Greek; 
M. Varro was repeating Lucilius’ error in his own time: with these 
two warnings before him Catullus wisely introduced Greek sparingly, 
and preferably such words as had become or were becoming natural- 
ized.” Ellis follows this comment with a list of the Greek words in 
Catullus. Horace’s custom is exactly the same. Kiessling (p. xxi) 
says that Horace’s vocabulary is confined almost exclusively to the 
simplest expressions of the cultured conversational idiom without 
a strict avoidance of such foreign words of Greek or Gallic origin 
as were necessary in daily life. Horace uses a fair number of Greek 
words in his satires. 

In the matter of the ridiculum and acre, Catullus’ position would 
not be essentially different from that of Horace. Itis true, of course, 
that there is much of the acre in Catullus, and scholars have thought 

1 Hesychius defines σαλάκων as ἀλαζών, and Suidas (Photius) defines cada- 
κωνία as ἀλαζονεία, etc. The ἀλαζών is contrasted with the εἴρων in Ar. Eth. Eud. 


1234a and elsewhere (cf. Ribbeck in Rk. Mus., XXXI, 388), and εἰρωνεία has much 
in common with Atticism (see above). 


Cf., e.g, CP, I, 103. 
8 Τῦ makes absolutely no difference whether there were one or two Tigellii. 
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of it in interpreting Horace’s reference to Catullus. But there is also 
a great deal of the ridiculum, as everyone knows, and, besides, Horace 
concedes that there is plenty of room for the acre (witness his own 
Epodes). As for urbanity and brevity, the other Atticistic qualities 
which Horace urges in the tenth satire, Catullus’ poems not only 
speak for themselves, but set forth their author’s position in so many 
words. In the twenty-second poem, addressed to Varus,! he good- 
naturedly attacks Suffenus, a bad poet, of whom he says: ‘‘ Homo 
est venustus et dicax et urbanus, Idemque longe plurimos facit 
versus.” Idem means ‘notwithstanding this,’ as Merrill says, 
and indicates an ‘‘unexpected contrast,’”’ or, better, an impossible 
combination. Catullus of course means that Suffenus is anything 
but venustus et urbanus, as he pretends to be. The idea of the two 
lines is exactly that of Horace’s tenth satire. Urbanity (the goal of 
the Atticists) is bound to result in brevity.2 Both qualities are 
insisted upon by Horace as by Catullus. Catullus goes on to say 
that Suffenus must have written ten or more thousand verses.‘ This 
recalls Horace’s words about Lucilius in i. 4. 9f. and i. 10. 60f. 
Still closer to Horace is Catullus’ language in poem 95, where Cinna’s 
epic, carefully worked over and polished for nine long years,' is con- 


1 Editors agree that this is Quintilius Varus, spoken of with great respect by 
Horace in AP 438 as a literary critic of refined taste. Since it is evident from Catul- 
lus’ poem that he and Varus are agreed on the very matter of good taste, it would be 
logical to argue that Catullus and Horace are agreed in this matter. 


3 Similar to this is Horace’s ‘‘fuerit Lucilius comis et urbanus’’ (Serm. i. 10. 64). 
The Lucilians maintained that their idol was comis ef urbanus, and Horace grants it 
only for the sake of argument. A close parallel for idem is Mart. i. 9.1: ‘*Bellus homo 
et magnus vir idem.”’ 

*Cf. Quintilian on Horace’s Satires (x. 1. 94): ‘‘tersior ac purus magis [quam 
Lucilius].”’ 

«‘*Puto ego esse illi milia aut decem aut plura.’’ Editors have difficulty with 
this (Baehrens even emends) because the double απ is regularly used where the alter- 
natives presented are mutually exclusive, and such they believe not to be the case here. 
But the editors take this wrongly, I think; the alternatives are exclusive. Catullus 
is mock-serious throughout: ‘If I’m not mistaken [puto], he has written—let me 
think—it’s either ten thousand or—more.’’ We should expect eleven thousand or 
some other exact number. The word order favors this interpretation, as does the 
position of plura at the end of the line, the favorite place for a παρὰ προσδοκίαν. I 
should punctuate with a dash before plura. Similar cases of pretended exactness are 
δ. ff. and 7.3 ff. 

ὃ Horace takes the same attitude as Catullus on this point. In AP 388 he advises 
writers to hold back their work till the ninth year. Editors of Horace quote the 
Catullian passage, and it is likely that Horace had it in mind. 
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trasted with Hortensius’ facile output of five hundred thousand 
verses a year.! Everyone knows that Hortensius was to Asianism 
what Calvus was to Atticism. Volusius is attacked in the same poem 
for the same quality of voluminousness as Hortensius. In poem 36 
his Annals are described as pleniz ruris, i.e., lacking in the urbanity 
of the Atticists (cf. 22. 9-10, 14). Rhetorical and poetical (i.e., 
epic) qualities, the importance of which Horace minimizes, are con- 
spicuous for their absence in Catullus’ shorter poems, which alone 
enter in the discussion. It is clear then that Catullus and Horace 
are entirely in harmony on the points which Horace discusses in his 
tenth satire, and that Catullus, like Horace, attacks those who hold 
different views. 

The evidence that I have presented cannot be ignored in the inter- 
pretation of vs. 19. No doubt Catullus and Horace were not in exact 
agreement in all their views about life, but we must interpret Horace’s 
attitude toward Catullus as indicated in the tenth satire from the 
standpoint of the subject-matter of the satire. Horace is defending 
a theory of style which is essentially Atticistic and attacking one 
which may be called Asiatic.2 Calvus and Catullus are leading 
Atticists. This it is that Horace must have in mind concerning them, 
not that they were vewrepor—imitators of the Alexandrian writers, 
to whom Horace is wrongly® supposed to be opposed—or hostile to 
Caesar,‘ or anything else. Grant, as everyone must, that the tenth 
satire deals with matters of style, and that Horace and Catullus are 
one in their attitude in favor of the plain style, it might still con- 
ceivably be said that Horace attacks the Tigellians because they 


1 A verse of Catullus’ poem is lost and either anno or dte must be supplied. 

2 I do not of course insist on these terms. In the nature of things they are flexible 
terms, like radical and conservative, but they are convenient for purposes of classi- 
fication. For the interpretation of vs. 19 it is sufficient to show that Catullus and 
Horace are entirely in harmony on the points which Horace discusses. 

8 Cf. Lejay, Ὁ. 258: ‘‘La minutie D’Horace rappelle souvent celle des Cantores 
Euphorionts..... Horace avait le méme souci de perfection que ces patients et 
curieux ciseleurs d’epyllies.’’ Again, ἢ. 254: ‘‘L’imitation des Alexandrins n'est pas 
tout ἃ fait bannie de ses odes.”’ It seems to be generally assumed that all Alexandrians 
were alike in every respect. Nothing could be less true. ΑΒ far as style is concerned, 
Calvus, ἃ νεώτερος, was an Atticist, while Hortensius, also probably a νεώτερος, was an 
Asiatic. Nor does Alexandrianism always mean antagonism toward all earlier writers. 
Catullus foreshadows the eclecticism of the Augustan age by his interest in Sappho. 

‘Scholars forget or ignore that Calvus and Catullus were reconciled to Caesar 
(Suet. Jul. 73) and that Tigellius was a great favorite of Caesar and Augustus. 
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out-Calvus Calvus in their tenuity. But this is evidently not so; he 
attacks them and their idol Lucilius for their grandiloquent qualities 
—verbosity, savage invective, obscurity, impurity of diction, inur- 
bane rhetoric, exuberance, turgidity, ineptness. They are therefore 
no imitators of Calvus and Catullus, the great masters of the plain 
style. 

Let us revert again to Horace’s words. Ridiculum is better than 
acre, says Horace, and the writers of the Old Comedy knew this well. 
But Hermogenes does not know this and therefore he and his fol- 
lowers are devoted to the acre alone (“nil praeter Calvum et doctus 
cantare Catullum’’). If we accept the current interpretation of 
cantare, it is evident that we should expect, not the names of Calvus 
and Catullus, but that of Lucilius. The preceding discussion has 
made it clear that Calvus and Catullus can hardly be classified with 
Lucilius. The passage itself shows that the current interpretation 
i8 wrong. 

The difficulty is centered on the word cantare. We have already 
rejected the literal meaning as unlikely, if not impossible. Other 
meanings that have been suggested are “recite,” ‘“‘praise,’”’ and 
“imitate,” the last named apparently being the favorite. If Horace 
had one of these meanings in mind, it makes little difference which, 
for, in the light of the foregoing study, the sense must be ironical: 
“the simius who has been taught to imitate (?!) Calvus and Catul- 
lus,” implying that he would imitate (or recite, etc.) anything in the 
world rather than Calvus and Catullus. This interpretation is 
perhaps favored by the fact just noted that, instead of the names of 
Calvus and Catullus, the reader naturally expects that of Lucilius. 
Of the various meanings suggested for cantare, ‘“‘imitate’’ is the most 
natural, but is unparalleled except perhaps by the phrase cantores 
Euphorionis (Cic. Tusc. iii. 45), the meaning of which is very uncer- 
tain and is often explained by reference to the supposed meaning of 
cantare in Horace. “Praise” can be paralleled, being merely a 
variation of the notion of “‘tell about,” but the sense is not very 
satisfactory. ‘‘Recite’’ is on the whole the most likely.! But it is 


1The Thesaurus puts the Horatian example under altcutus carmina cantare, but 
this must be meant loosely to include the idea of ‘‘reciting,’’ for the only other passage 
cited is Juv. xi. 180, where the meaning is clearly ‘'recite.’’ 
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possible to solve the problem without recourse to irony. Cantare 
may mean to ‘‘tell about” not only in a good sense but also in a bad 
sense. For the meaning “tell about” as applied to persons the 
Thesaurus quotes two examples of the unfavorable connotation as 
against one of the favorable (Cic. Q. fr. ii. 11. 1). One of the two 
is from the satires of Horace themselves, ii. 1. 46: ‘Qui me com- 
morit..... Flebit, et insignis tota cantabitur urbe.’”’ The parallel 
is the more convincing because this satire is similar to the tenth in 
dealing with Horace’s relation to satirical writing, and as one reads he 
naturally thinks of the tenth satire: “1 will satirize whoever attacks 
me—as the simius satirized Calvus and Catullus.”” We may per- 
haps preserve the tone of the tenth satire by paraphrasing thus: 
‘The simius who was taught by his teacher Hermogenes to sing but 
one song, ‘Calvus and Catullus, Calvus and Catullus.’”’ 

* While it is scarcely possible to summarize this paper, containing 
as it does a great deal of detailed interpretation, the following are 
the chief points brought out: It is unnecessary to assume that there 
was more than one Tigellius. Horace’s references to him are always 
more or less satirical, his opposition being due to differing ideals of 
literary style. Horace’s tendencies are in the main Atticistic; 
Tigellius has the faults of Asianism. Calvus and Tigellius were 
personal and literary enemies. Catullus and Horace are in entire 
harmony on the literary matters with which the tenth satire deals. 
Hence Horace’s reference to Calvus and Catullus must be interpreted 
in such 8. way as to bring out the opposition of Catullus, Calvus, and 
Horace to Tigellius. 
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MEDIAEVAL VERSIONS OF ARISTOTLE’S METEOROLOGY 
By F. H. Fosrs 


There were current at the end of the Middle Ages two complete 
Latin versions of Aristotle’s Meteorology—the ‘Vetus Versio,” of 
which books i to iii were from the Arabic and book iv was from the 
Greek, and the ‘‘Nova,’”’ wholly from the Greek. In the Vetus! 
book i begins, “‘Postquam precessit rememoratio nostra de rebus 
naturalibus”’; the book-divisions vary considerably with the different 
MSS; book iii—according to the Greek MSS—ends, ‘‘rememora- 
tione communi tunc determinemus rememoratione exquisita unam- 
quamque earum”’; book iv—according to the Greek MSS—begins, 
‘‘quoniam quidem quatuor cause determinate sunt elementorum 
harum quidem iuxta coniugationes,” ends, “‘ex hiis constantia velud 
hominem plantam necnon cetera huiusmodi (huiuscemodi),” and is 
regularly followed, without title or other sign of division, by the 
De mineralibus (“terra pura lapis non fit .... res quedam ex- 
tranee’’). In the Nova? book i begins, “De primis quidem igitur 
causis nature”; the book-divisions correspond with those of the 
Greek MSS; book iii ends, ‘‘communiter quidem igitur dictum est 
de hiis omnibus sigillatim autem considerandum intendentibus circa 
unumquodque genus”; book iv begins, ‘“‘quoniam autem quatuor 
cause determinate sunt elementorum harum autem secundum coniu- 
gationes,”’ and ends, “ex hiis constituta velud hominem plantam et 
alia talia.”’ 

There was also an Arabic-Latin version of book iv only,® begin- 
ning, “postquam divisum est quod principia et elementa elemen- 
torum quae sunt secundum modum forme sunt quatuor,” and 
ending, “et post queremus res generatas ex istis sicut homo et 
vegetabile et similia eorum de rebus aliis generatis.”’ 

Of the Vetus Versio, a work of the twelfth century, the first three 
books were probably based upon the ninth-century Arabic version 

1A. Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur lage et l’origine des traductions latines 
d’ Aristote, Paris, 1819 (2d ed., Paris, 1843), Specimen XIV. 

3 Jourdain, op. cit., Specimen XV. 

3 Jourdain, op. cit., Specimen XVI. 
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(from the Syriac) connected with the names of Aboul Kheir el 
Hassan ben Saouar and Iahya ben Bathriq,! and were unanimously 
assigned to Gerard of Cremona (f 1187); the fourth book, from the 
κοῦ; was assigned by a frequently recurring explicit to ‘‘ Henricus,’’ 
whom Jourdain showed? to have been at least as early as Albertus 
Magnus and Vincent of Beauvais, and whom Rose, on the basis of 
the explicit of the Nuremberg MS centur. V. 59, which Jourdain did 
not know, has identified with Henricus Aristippus (Τ 1162), minister 
of William I of Sicily.2 I quote this explicit in full from Rose: 


1J. G. Wenrich, De auctorum graecorum versionibus ef commentariis syriacis 
arabicis armeniacis persicisque commentatio, Leipzig, 1842, p. 134; M. Steinschneider, 
Die arabischen Ubersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, Centralblatt far Bibliothekswesen, 
Beiheft 5, 1889, pp. 58-59; L. Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe, Paris, 1876, I, 207. 
The explicit of the Cambridge MS Ee. II. 31 (see below, note 3) attributes the Arabic 
‘version to Avicenna. 

22d ed., pp. 66, 307, 316-17. It is hard to see on what C. Marchesi (L’Etica 
Nicomachea nella Tradizione latina medievale, Measina, 1904, p. 16, n. 2) based his 
assertion that book iv was unknown until the fourteenth century. A number of the 
Vetus MSS are surely as early as the thirteenth century, and one, the Patavinus, may 
date from the twelfth; moreover, the Nova Versio, as we shall presently see, was 
completed well before 1300. The De mineralitbus was printed at Bologna in 1501; 
the rest of the Vetus has never been published, so far as I know, but many of the old 
editions I have not seen. 

8 ‘*Henricus Aristippus” occurs also in the explicits of two Madrid MSS (Bibl. 
Nac. 1428, s. XIII, and 9726, s. XIV) to which attention has been called by Professor 
Haskins (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, X XV [1914], 89, n. 2). Iam indebted 
to Professor Haskins for copies of both these explicits. 

The other MSS in which similar explicits occur—Paris 6319, 6325, Reims 865, 
Cambridge Ee. II. 31—call the translator of book iv simply ‘‘Henricus.’””’ They agree 
in assigning the first three books to Gerard (‘‘M. G.’”’ Paris 6319). Parisinus 6325 
assigns the translation of the De mineralibus, not to Alfred the Englishman, but to 
‘* Arelius,” a name which has been commonly amended to ‘‘ Aurelius,’’ as in Parisinus 
6319 (see Steinschneider, note 288); ‘‘Aurelius’”’ also appears as a variant in the 
Nuremberg MS. The Cambridge MS has ‘Amelius.” See Jourdain, lst ed., pp. 
128-29; 2d ed., pp. 66, 124; V. Rose, ‘‘ Die Liicke im Diogenes Laertius und der alte 
Ubersetzer,”” Hermes, I (1866), 385; Marchesi, p. 60; C. H. Haskins and D. P. Lock- 
wood, ‘The Sicilian Translators of the Twelfth Century and the First Latin Version 
of Ptolemy’s Almagest,’’ Harvard Studies tn Classical Philology, XXI (1910), 80-81; 
C. H. Haskins, ‘‘ Mediaeval Versions of the Posterior Analytics,’’ bid., XXV (1914), 
89. I am indebted to Professor Haskins (tbid., XXIII, 164) for the reference to 
Rose’s article. A much-perverted form of the explicit occurs in Amplonianus fol. 
31: ‘‘Huius libri IV transtulit magister Girardus Cremonensis de Arabico in Latinum.”’ 

For the fact that Gerard translated the first three books there is further evidence 
in the Magistri Gerardt Cremonensis vita et libri translaté found in several MSS of Ali 
ben Rodhouan’s Tegne Galent; this work gives as item 38, ‘‘ Liber aristotelis meteo- 
rorum tractatus III, quartum autem non transtulit eo quod sane invenit eum trans- 
latum.” (See B. Boncompagni, ‘‘ Della vita e delle opere di Gherardo Cremonense 
traduttore del secolo duodecimo,”’ Aus dell’ Accademia det Lincei, IV [1851], 390, 
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““Completus est liber metheororum cuius tres primos libros trans- 
tulit magister Gerardus Lumbardus summus philosophus de arabico 
in latinum. Quartum autem transtulit Henricus Aristippus de 
greco in latinum. Tria ultima capitula transtulit Aluredus Anglicus 
sarelensis de arabico in latinum.”’ 

The seventeen MSS! of the Vetus which I have examined all 
contain all four books; and in no case among the MSS? which I 
know only through catalogues—excluding MSS which purport to give 
only selections—does the catalogue imply that book iv is lacking. 
Professor Haskins informs me that book iv stands alone in Vaticanus 
4439 and in a MS of the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence (Fondo 
San Marco V. 45). 

With only one exception—Parisinus 14718—all the Vetus MSS 
which I have examined contain, though in varying order, the De 
anima (Gr.-Lat.), De generatione et corruptione (Gr.-Lat.), De sensu 
et sensato (Gr.-Lat.), De somno et wgilia (Gr.-Lat.), De plantis 
(Arab.-Lat.), and the De morte et vita. Many of them contain also 
the Physics (Gr.-Lat.), De caelo et mundo (the second of Jourdain’s 
Arabic-Latin versions), De causis, De differentia spiritus et animae, 
De memoria et reminiscentia, Metaphysics (Arab.-Lat.). 

For the date of the Nova, which closely resembles the trans- 
lations attributed to William of Moerbeka, there is clear evidence 
in a note in the Oxford MS Digby 153 (f. 28) 3 

Nota primo quod duplex est translatio libri metheororum nova et 
antiqua, & ideo sciendum est quod quando facta est nova translacio & quare. 


446 [this reference I owe to Professor Haskins]; F. Wistenfeld, ‘‘ Die Ubersetsungen 
arabischer Werke in das Lateinische seit dem XI. Jahrhundert,’’ Abhandlungen of the 
Gdttingen Academy, XXII [1877], 67.) 

1 Paris, Bibl. Nat., 6319, 6322, 6323, 6323A, 6325, 6569, 12053, 14718, 15452, 
16082, 16142; Paris, Bibl. Masarine, 3456; Naples, Bibl. Nas., VIII. E. 21, VIII. F. 
12, VIII. E. 24, VIII. E. 48 (Marchesi, p. 15, errs in attributing to these last two MSS 
three books only: both contain all four); Monte Cassino VV. 8. 

3 Cambridge Ee. II. 31, Gonville and Caius 452, 506; Corpus Christi CXI, 
CXIV; Reims, Bibl. Publ., 864, 865; Tours, Bibl. Publ., 682; Erfurt, Amplonian., 
fol. 29, fol. 31; Wolfenbiittel, Helmst. 577; Laurentiani Bibl. 8. Crucis XIII. 4, 
XIII. 5, XIII. 12, XIV. 1, XV. 1; Laurentianus Bibl. Leopold. Strozs. 22 (wrongly 
ascribed to 8. XII; see C. H. Haskins, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXV, 
88, ἢ. 1); Padua, Bibl. di Sant’ Antonio, XX. 428 (ascribed by the cataloguer to 8. 
XII); Escorialensis f. II. 4. | 

8 For the transcript of this note I am indebted to Mr. H. Craster of the Bodleian 
Library. Similar notes occur in Mertonensis 28] and Laurentianus 84. 17, in which 
last MS the date given is not 1260 but 1268. 
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& dico quod anno domini millesimo ducentesimo sexagesimo translatus est 
textus de greco in latinum apud niceam urbem & similiter cum hoc trans- 
lata est expositio Alexandri afrodisii. causa fuit quod antiquus textus est 
in multis corruptus & discordans a verbo & sentencia philosophi; nec mirum, 
quia libri aristotelis translati fuerunt primo de greco in arabicum & deinde 
ab arabico in latinum, & non fuerunt iste translaciones facte de verbo ad 
verbum sed de sentencia ad sentencias, & ideo in multis est diminutus & in 
quantitate minor quam nova translacio, & multe partes deficiunt, & aliqua 
que non sunt de textu aristotelis adduntur; nam capitulum de figura yridis 
totaliter deficit in antiqua translacione & ultimum capitulum in antiqua 
translacione quod sic incipit ‘terra pura lapis non fit’ non est capitulum 
aristotelis sed additum ab alueredo, ut dicit bacun in sua naturali philosophia 
capitulo secundo secundum albertum 3 mineralium c. 9, & contraria per 
totum librum suum patet quod illud capitulum est avicenne. 


MSS of the Nova are numerous and generally very long, often 
containing more than twenty-five works (always Greco-Latin, so 
far as I have noted, except for the frequently occurring De plantis 
' and De causis proprietatum elementorum). In Parisinus 16097 at 
the end of Proclus’ Elementatio theologica occurs the note: ‘‘Com- 
pleta fuit translacio huius operis viterbii a fratre G. de Morbecca 
ordinis fratrum predicatorum 15™ Kalendas junii anno domini m° 
ec? sex™ octavo” (cf. Quétif et Echard). 

The Arabic-Latin version of book iv, referred to as the ‘‘ Vetus’”’ 
by De Asula’s edition (Venice 1483), may or may not have been 
earlier than Gerard’s work. Though the words of the mia et libri 
are scant and imply nothing as to the source of the version which 
Gerard found already made, it would be natural to suppose, since 
Gerard’s source was Arabic, that the source of the older version was 
likewise Arabic; yet Gerard’s work, in all the MSS which I have 
examined, is followed, not by the Arabic-Latin book iv, but by 
Henry’s Greco-Latin book iv. Moreover, so far as the words of the 
vita et libri are concerned, there may have been, to Gerard’s knowl- 
edge, more than one earlier translation of book iv. We are there- 
fore left without any evidence as to the date of the anonymous 
Arabic-Latin version. If, as Jourdain suggests, this anonymous 
version was the work of Michael Scot, who is said to have written 
Contra Averroem in Metheora L. I, its date wasearly thirteenth 
century—not many years before 1243, when Parisinus 15453 was 
written. The only other MS of which I know is the Marcianus 
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L. VI. LII, said to be of the fourteenth century; this MS, which I 
have not seen, it would be interesting to examine with the idea of 
discovering whether it was used for De Asula’s edition. 

In a text which, like that of the Meteorology, is based upon a 
number of old MSS, a study of the Latin versions cannot be expected 
to prove as profitable as in texts based wholly or in greater part upon 
late MSS. I have therefore not attempted to do for the versions of 
the Meteorology anything like what Spengel and Susemihl have done 
for the Rhetoric and the Politics respectively, much less what Thurot 
has done for Alexander’s commentary on the De sensu et sensibilz, 
or what Schneider, Dittmeyer, and Rudberg have done for the 
Historia animalium. I have, however, in book iv, which is par- 
ticularly interesting because of the presence of an additional version 
from the Greek, collated eight MSS: for the Arabic-Latin I copied 
out the text of De Asula as a basis and collated upon it Par. 15453, 
a. 1243; for the Vetus I copied out the text of Par. 12953, s. XIII, 
and upon this as a basis collated Par. 6325, s. XIV, and Par., Bibl. 
Mazarine, 3456, s. XIII; for the Nova, disregarding the editions, 
I copied out as a basis Par. 6297, 8. XIV—according to Thurot, one 
of the two best of the MSS which he collated—and upon this collated 
Par. 16088, s. XIII, and 16145, s. XITI/XIV, and Neapolitanus 
(Bibl. Naz.) VIII. E. 24, s. XIII. 

Having no knowledge of Arabic, I have not tried to draw infer- 
ences from the discrepancies between the Arabic-Latin version and 
the Greek text. How extraordinarily wide some of these discrep- 
ancies are, especially in the expansions and the numerous con- 
tractions, is shown by a glance at De Asula; even after exercising 
the caution recommended by Leclerc (I, 210-11), one can readily 
believe that the Arabic may have been only the translation of a 
translation. Nor have I tried to note any of the principles and 
mannerisms of the Latin translator, partly from a belief that this 
could not be intelligently done without knowledge of Arabic, partly 
from a feeling that, however well done, it might prove to have little 
value. 

The characteristics of the Nova are sufficiently well known from 
the work of Thurot and of Rudberg. In the following scattering 
and unsystematic notes on the characteristics of the Greco-Latin 
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Vetus the citations from the Nova are given for the sake of com- 
parison only. 

In his treatment of particles and connectives Henry is notably 
free. μέν he translates by quidem, vero, or utique, or sometimes omits 
altogether: in the Nova the omission of μέν at 380610 is exceptional; 
it regularly appears as quidem. δέ, regularly autem in the Nova, 
is sometimes omitted and sometimes translated by autem, quidem, 
nempe, -que, vero, sane, ttaque, certe, quoque, profecto, utique, sed, 
atqui. γάρ, regularly enim in the Nova, is sometimes omitted and 
sometimes translated by enim, etenim, quia, quoniam, nam, namque, 
quippe, siquidem, nimirum. μὲν οὖν, regularly quidem igitur in the 
Nova, is translated by ergo, itaque, igitur, or autem. καθάπερ, sicut 
in the Nova, is translated by sicut or ceu or omitted. οἷον, puta 
in the Nova, is quemadmodum or ceu. ὥστε, quare in the Nova, is 
les a apa ascent At 379628 ἢ... .«ἣ.... 
fh. a ee δὼ 
ducal vel . . aut. . swe.... swe. ὅταν, quando or cum 
in the Nova, is ΒΗ cum, or οὐο  δήξι διό, propter quod in the 
Nova, is idcirco, propterea, eapropter, quapropter. ot, non in 
the Nova, is non, minime, nequaquam. ἄν with the optative, in the 
Nova regularly utique and the future indicative, is sometimes rendered 
by the future indicative alone. In certain cases, however, his 
preference for a particular rendering is almost as decided as that of 
the later translator: 


Vetus Nova 
COMED 6 aos ees quemadmodum stcut 
ὅτι τι “‘because”’...... quoniam cum 
ΤΕ ΤΉ sane waque 
TGS Sista Sols Sash ote dehinc deinde 


Vetus Nova 
OOo iss eae ees tla 810 
πόρρω. 6... eee eee porro 6 
μάλιστα͵. ......«Ὁνφν νον maxime, praccipue | maxime 
πλέον. .....Ὁνννννον amplius 
te ee ee ere proprie singulariler 
οὐδέν. 00 etn minime nihil 
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In the difficult matter of the article (see Rudberg, p. 39) the 
Vetus omits more often than does the Nova: ἐκ δὲ τῶν τοιούτων τὰ 
γεηρὰ συνίσταται, ex talibus vero terrea constant Vetus, ex talibus autem 
que terrestria consistunt Nova; ἡ ἔξωθεν θερμότης, exterior caliditas 
Vetus, que deforis caliditas Nova. Sometimes this omission entails 
obscurity, e.g., τῷ yap μὴ κεκρατῆσθαι, non enim vinci Vetus, eo enim 
quod non sunt obtenta Nova; yet fully as often the obscurity is on the 
side of the Nova, e.g., τῷ πάσχειν τι, in eo quod patiatur quid Vetus, 
an pati aliquid Nova. 

In the rendering of participles the Vetus does the less violence 
to Latin idiom: τὰ ἐν τοῖς φύμασι συνιστάμενα, ea quae in nascentiis 
constant Vetus, quae in nascentiis constantia Nova; τῶν φύσει συν- 
ἐστώτων, eorum que natura constant Vetus, natura constantium Nova. 


Technical Terms Vetus 
ὑγρόν͵. ....... liquidum, humidum 
bypérns......... humor 

ψυχρόν... ....... gelidum, algidum, algens 
ψυχρότης...... Hh eng 

τὸ θερμόν. .... , calidum 
Oepuacla........ calefactio 

θερμότης. ...... calor, caliditas 
ὑποκείμενον.  .... subtectum 

éxxpibéy ........ disgregatum 
ποιητικόν... αοὔνωπι 
περιέχον........ contznens 
pavepdy......... clarum 
Abyos=ratio....| proportio 
rerelwors....... completio 

σνμβαίνειν.  ,... evenire, contingere 
Urdpxew........ inesse 

γεννᾶν ...... gignere 
KpaTey......... vincere 


In general the Vetus is freer than the Nova: it more often shifts 
to the really equivalent construction, it more often varies the order, 
and it more often inserts a word to make the meaning clearer. Yet 
there are exceptions: ληπτέον ἂν εἴη, assumere erit Vetus, sumendum 
utique erit Nova; κρατῇ τοῦ ὁρίζοντος τὸ ὁριζόμενον, vincit terminans 
terminatum Vetus, id quod terminatur optineat terminans Nova; 
ἡ τοῦ φυσικοῦ θερμοῦ τοῦ ἐνόντος ὑγῥοῦ πέψις, a naturali calore inhe- 
rentis humidi digestio Vetus, que a naturali calido digestio existentis 
humidi Nova. 
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The relation of the Nova to the Greek MSS has been in part 
determined by Thurot,! who pointed out that the Nova shared a 
few readings with E, and many more with F. I do not know how 
much of the Latin text Thurot had collated, nor what relation that 
text may bear in the first three books to J, F, the Matritensis, and 
the Ambrosianus and 1880; but in book iv I see little evidence of 
a closer relationship with F than with 1880 (which Thurot had col- 
lated; see ‘‘Textual Problems in Aristotle’s Meteorology,” in the 
April number). The version is no doubt contaminated, perhaps 
from several sources, but its origin seems fairly clear: the Nova is 
derived from the ancestor of the group comprising J, F, the 
Matritensis, and 1880: 


379a17 καὶ om. J Εἰ Matrit. 1880, Nova. 

381a12 δὲ ἀπεψία piv ἡ dvavria] δὲ ἀπεψία μὲν ἐναντία δ᾽ J F, Matrit. 
1880 δὲ ἀπεψία μὲν ἡ ἐναντία δ᾽ For, δὲ (δ᾽) ἀπεψία ἡ ἐναντία E 314 
δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀπεψία ἐναντία Olympiod. autem indigestio quidem contraria 
autem Nova. 

382a33 ἀπουσί ἢ παρουσίᾳ] Olympiod. ἀπουσί 314 παρουσᾳ ἣ 
drovoig J F Matrit. 1880 edd. ἐπ presentia aut absentia Nova. 

383510 Avra} λύεται J F Matrit. 1880 Bek. soleuntur Nova. (Bekker’s 
apparatus wrongly implies that H and N read λύεται.) 

383622 εἰ δὲ γῆς πλεῖον (πλέον, πλίον) ὑπὸ πυρό)] ὡς of πάγοι (ὡς ὁ πάγος 
Free ἃς οἱ πῶροι 314) εἰ δὲ γῆς πλεῖον ὑπὸ πυρὸς ὡς 6 κέραμος 814 (con- 
taminated) J F Matrit. 1880 edd. ut glacies si autem terre plus ab 
igne ut later Nova. 

383627 ὕδωρ καὶ ἔλαιονἽ͵ἢ ὠ ἔἔ. καὶ ὕ. J F Matrit. 1880  oleum et aqua 
Nova. 

384034 κέραμος) κέραμος καὶ λίθος J F Matrit. 1880 Olympiod. later 
et lapis Nova. 

385a14-16. The Nova has the same transposition as J F Matrit. 1880 
(see above, pp. 199, 210). 

385430 πάντα]ὶ τταῦτα J F Matrit. 1880  haec Nova. 

38562 pyde] pyre 314 ἣ μὴ J F Matrit. 1880 om. Olympiod. 
aut non Nova. 


Agreements between the Nova and J F alone and between the 
Nova and Matrit. 1880 alone are so slight as to be negligible; pos- 
sibly the Nova has been contaminated from J: 


381616 οἷον) ὅμοιον Εἰ edd. om.J Nova quemadmodum Vetus. 
384610 μηδὲ (μηδ}})] μὴ J Olympiod. = mintme Vetus non Nova. 


1 Rev. archéol., XX, 420. 
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Among the more serious individual errors of the Nova are: 
383a3-4 ὑγρὸν ψυχρόν, τὰ δὲ ὑπὸ ψυχροῦ παγέντα ὑπὸ πυρὸς λύεται, ὅ ἐστι 
θερμόν] οἱ οεἴτοα quae humida Nova. 
387620-21 φλόγα... . φλογιστὰ ὅσα = om. Nova. (The reading δύναται 
παρέχεσθαι, attributed by Bekker to H alone, is shared by F.) 


The relation of the Vetus to the Greek MSS can be determined 
with about equal certainty. The Vetus belongs with E and 314: 


379025 σπῶν͵] ἑἐπάξον i314 inducens Vetus. 

380a16 πέπονα καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰλ καὶ ἄλλα πολλὰ πέπονα Εἰ 314 edd. 
etiam (om. 3456) multa (alia 6325) alia (multa 6325) pepana (pepama 
3456) Vetus. | 

382033 θερμῷ ξηρῷ ἢ ψυχρῷ! Ψ. ἢ θ. HET Matrit. ψ'. ἣ ἔ. ἢ ὑγρῷ 
(ἢ ὑγρῷ del. m. 1) ἢ θ. F (Bekker’s report is wrong) 06.4 ψ. ἢ 6. ἣ 
(ἦ 6188.) €.1880 ό6θ. ἣ ψ. ἣ ἔξ. Ε 814 calido vel (et 12953) gelido vel 
arido Vetus. 

383a10 τοῦ ψυχροῦ] ὑπὸ ψυχροῦ E314 α gelido Vetus. 

385029 ἄκαμπτα μὲν καὶ (τὰ Η) ἀνεύθυντα ὅσων σωμάτων οὐ δύναται τὸ μῆκος] 
καμπτὰ μὲν καὶ εὐθυντὰ ὅσων (ὧν E) σωμάτων τὸ μῆκος δύναται E 314 
lenta et indirectiva corpora quorumcumque longitudo potest 12953 _lenta 
et directiva quorumcumque corporum longitudo potest 6325 — lenta et 
directiva quorumcumque corporum permutari potest longitudo 3456 
(Bekker’s report of H is wrong). 

387611 οὐκ ἔστι») οὐκ ers E314 ποπάμπι Vetus. 

387616 ταῦταὶ ἅπαντα E314 οποία Vetus. 

388a6 μόνα] povovE 314 δοίωπι Vetus. 

388627 ὡς om. Εἰ 314 Vetus. 

389a2 ταῦτα om. Εἰ 314 Vetus. 


The occasional agreement of the Vetus with E alone or with 314 
alone I attribute to chance or to contamination, since the Vetus is 
free from many errors common to E and 314: 


37963 ἢ] om. E314 quam Vetus. 

379624 &’] om. E314edd. per Vetus. 

380625 ἐν λίθοι) λίθος ὶ λίθοις 314 in lapidibus Vetus. 

38607 ἄλλο καὶ ἄλλο cai] ἄἄλλο καὶ E314 —s aliud atque (et 3456) aliud 
et Vetus. 

387624 καπνοῦ] καπνόν ΕΗ 314 fumi Vetus. 

38868 πλῆθος) πλήθει Fur. 1880m. E 314 multitudinem Vetus. 

388025 καὶ ἢ E 314 N edd. εἰ Vetus. (Bekker wrongly implies 
that H has ἢ.) 

39068 θερμοῦ καὶ ψυχροῦ] ᾧΥ.- και 6. E314 edd. _—calido et frigido (calido 
facto 12953) Vetus. 


If in these last instances one chooses to see only evidence of con- 
tamination, the value of the Vetus becomes distinctly less; so far 
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as I have gathered the evidence, however, it seems quite unnecessary, 
in spite of the wide divergence of the Vetus MSS, to suppose serious 
contamination from other sources than H N; contamination from 
H Ν is proved by 385b10, where, in H N, ἑλκτὰ is followed by οἷον 
νεῦρον ἱμάς; the Vetus here has the additional words velud nervus 

On general principles, then, in so far as its position in the stemma 
is concerned, the Vetus should have in book iv about the same value 
as the Nova presumably has in books i and li—greater value than 
the Nova has in books iii (presumably) and iv. But because of the 
peculiarities of Εἰ 314 I believe that in book iv the Vetus has more 
value than at first appears, and that it would be worth editing. 

At 379623 Henry’s quemadmodum cibarium per iter digeritur et 
ver balnea et per alia similia seems at first thought to offer something 
which has dropped out of our MS tradition; and διὰ πορείας would 
fit into a nine-letter line (see above, p. 208); but Alexander para- 
phrases, ws λουτρά, γυμνάσια (I quote Hayduck’s text, disregarding 
the puzzling variants, none of which can well be connected with per 
ater), and Olympiodorus paraphrases, διὰ τροφῶν θερμῶν καὶ λουτρῶν 
ἢ ἄλλων τοιούτων. 

The stemmata which follow are based largely on the conclusions 
of my article in the April number. They do not indicate the con- 
tamination of F from E 314. 

For purposes of comparison I give the first chapter of book iv 
as it appears in the three versions already mentioned and in a fourth 
version or paraphrase—for I do not know what it is or whence it 
comes'—found between books iii and iv in Parisinus 6325, s. XIV 
(f. 107), and comprising only this one chapter. 


Sigia 

Parisini 3 ea ae ee a 
16088 oso αν σαν κα se να λν ον β 

MONS oie aie ie eel ase er Sues 
Neapolitanus VIII E. 24................. ΐ 
Parisini 1205S ese νυν ρον ee Oe aes π 
snes κουνῶ, ἀπώρ φὴς ἡ ace: tee Ὁ γαυν ρ 
3456 (Bibl. Mazarine)........ ς 
te a μον ete es φ 


1 Opposite the explicit of book iii there is a marginal note: ‘‘Non quod ab isto 
loco usque ad finem istius tertii libri non est in multis aliis libris”; and opposite the 
beginning of the old Greco-Latin book iv another marginal note (in red): ‘Hic 
incipit .4. secundum plurimum.” 
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Books i and i 
J 
E 
Matrit. Ambros. . 
‘\ 
.... ‘a 
ace ςς 
Ε Ν Η 314 
Books iil and iv 
d E 
; sa 
Matrit. 1880 NSS, 
Nova iy ἰῷ ἐλ 
«ὦ a 
5 N H 314 


STEMMATA OF METEOROLOGY MANUSORIPTS 
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In the Vetus and the Nova I have in the main followed 7 and 
a respectively, noting most of my divergences from them. In the 
Arabic-Latin version I give full critical notes. The fourth version 
I have tried to print exactly as it stands in p, the one MS in which 
I have found it; and here I have taken no liberties with the punc- 
tuation, whereas in the first three versions I have adapted the punc- 
tuation of Bekker. For help in a paleographical difficulty in the 
fourth version I am indebted to Professor E. K. Rand and to Dr. 
H. W. Litchfield. 


Arabic-Latin 


Postquam divisum est quod principia et elementa (et elementa om. 
De Asula) elementorum quae sunt secundum modum forme sunt quatuor, 
sicut est numerus elementorum ex quibus componuntur, et duo sunt (et 
sunt duo ¢) activa et sunt calor et frigus, et duo passiva et sunt humidum 
et siccum, et signum huius est quod calor et frigus sunt ambo quae com- 
ponunt res ad se invicem et admiscent quousque res nova generetur, et 
universaliter iste due potentie et virtutes sunt quae mutant creaturas con- 
venientes in genere unam in aliam, sed siccitas et humiditas sunt passiva in 
seipsis (seipsas φ) istarum duarum qualitatum et per illas duas patiuntur 
omnia composita, et signum huius est quod etiam (est quia ¢:) antiqui 
diffniunt cum istis distinctionibus (diffinitionibus ¢) illas, et nominave- 
runt illas nominibus istorum, et dixerunt quod calor et frigus erant virtutes 
operantes, et humiditas et siccitas erant virtutes operate, et diffinierunt 
humidum facile ad separationem ab alio per aliquod grave concludi per se, 
et diffinierunt siccitatem per contrarium, et (om. φ) volo dicere quod sit 
grave separari ab alio leve concludi in se, sed diffinierunt frigus quod aggre- 
gat etherogenea et homogenea, et diffinierunt calorem quod (quod est quod 
φ) aggregat homogenea et separat etherogenea, et postquam hoc est certum, 
iam manifestum (hoc certum De Asula) est quod principiorum simplicium 
duo sunt activa et .duo passiva, et postquam manifestum est quod ista 
elementa sunt duo (ista sunt De Asula) activa et duo passiva, iam convenit 
quod rememoremur modos operationum activarum et modos passivarum, 
et dicamus quod generatio et corruptio absoluta naturalis est mutatio quae 
accidit rebus compositis materialibus (in animalibus ¢) secundum propor- 
tionem mensurarum et (om. φ) mistionis harum virtutum ad se invicem in 
subiecto compositi. et propter victoriam virtutum passivarum super 
activas evenit putrefactio, quae est causa corruptionis et dissolutionis, 
scilicet dissolutionis (scilicet dissolutionis om. De Asula) partium compositi; 
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et ideo (compositi; omnino ¢) putrefactio absoluta est contraria generationi 
absolute; et per illam est corruptio naturalis, sicut putrefactio in sanguine 
(sene De Asula) multum. et est vetustas magna. et generata quae sunt 
corpora corrumpuntur aut propter victoriam humiditatis in illis in prin- 
cipio; et post siccitatis in fine (extrema ¢). et quando (quia φ) sunt 
ambo scilicet siccum et humidum in mensura communi et in modo quo 
vincunt virtutes operative super illa, et miscent illa quosque habeant (habeat 
De Asula) substantiam et statum proprium in composito, et (om. De Asula) 
tunc fit illud (id ¢) generatum. et illa (ἰδία φ) est intentio eius quod 
dicitur quod generatio est quando vincit terminans terminatum, et cor- 
ruptio est quando vincit terminatum terminans. et elementum quod est 
causa generationis prima antecedens operans et seperans (et seperans om. 
¢) in rebus compositis est ignis. et illud (id φ) est quia (quod φ) aer et aqua 
et terra destruuntur (aer et quod aqua cito destruunt ¢) per ignem, et elementa 
omnia sunt subiectaigni. et ignis est operans in illa et vincens 1118. putre- 
factio autem (om. φ) est corruptio caloris naturalis qui est in generato, 
quando humefit res cum humiditate accidentali; et corruptio eius est propter 
calorem extraneum existentem a natura. et est calor qui est in aere cir- 
cumstanti. et quando privatur generatum a calore suo naturali et cor- 
rumpitur et convertitur in frigidum tunc et fit privatio (convertitur tunc 
frigidum tunc privatio est φ) caloris naturalis et victoria frigoris, et post 
istum supersunt (sunt φ) due cause corruptionis. et (om. φ) principium 
cause putrefactionis est frigus modicum quod (quod cum quod ¢) accidit 
generato. et non (et non om. ¢) habet calor estraneus in hyeme putre- 
facere (inde putrefacere res φ) tantam quantam in estate. et causa huius 
est quia frigus in tempore hyemis habet posse magnum super aquam et 
aerem, sed (scilicet φ) in estate est putrefactio (putrefacto De Asula) 
magis quam in hyeme. et frigiditas (frigus ¢) aquae est maior quam calor 
aeris et intensior. et ideo admiscetur aer cum aqua et temperatur (temper- 
atum φ) et admiscetur cum ea (eo φ). et si essent equales et (aut d) equi- 
potentes et parificarentur, non admiscerentur nec temperarentur. et 
operans et movens est res quae (movens res est quod De Asula) compre- 
hendit et circumdat res et coniungit. et calor qui est in aere est minor 
calore naturali quem emittit (admittit De Asula) res in sui perditione. et 
propter hoc non est calor aeris comprehendens et constringens rem suam 
(om. ), sicut facit calor (om. De Asula) naturalis in illa. et corruptio rei 
moventis per calorem aeris circumstantis est minor quam corruptio rei 
quiescentis (quam corpore requiescens φ). et quoniam (quia ¢) calor 
aeris est debilior quam calor naturalis, perseverat et non festinat in eis 
corruptio propter calorem aeris. et propter istam rem fetet aqua maris 
quae recedit ab illo, et mutatur. et hoc non accidit universe aque maris. 
et postquam manifestum est quid sit generatio et corruptio,.... 
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Vetus 


Quoniam quidem quatuor cause determinate sunt elementorum, harum 
quidem iuxta coniugaciones et elementa quatuor contingit esse, quarum sane 
(sunt +) due active, calidum et frigidum (active, frigidum et calidum x), due 
vero passive, aridum et humidum; fidesque eorum ex inductione; apparet 
(apparent πὸ namque in (om. x) universis caliditas atque frigiditas termi- 
nantes atque permutantes unigena et non unigena, atque humectantes 
atque arefacientes necnon indurantes et mollificantes, arida nempe(namque 
aw) et humida terminata et alias dictas tollerancia passiones ipsa quidem 
secundum se ipsa et quecumque cominunia ex ambobus corpora constant. 
amplius equidem ex rationibus perspicuum quibus determinamus naturas 
eorum; nam calidum et gelidum activa dicimus (quia congregatum velud 
activum quidem) liquidum quidem et siccum passiva (quoniam facile ter- 
minabile et difficile terminabile (om. wr) in eo quod patiatur quid dicitur natura 
eorum). quoniam igitur hec quidem activa illa vero passiva clarum; 
determinatisque istis assumere erit operaciones eorum, quibus operantur 
activa, et passivorum species. primum itaque universaliter simplex gene- 
ratio et naturalis permutatio harum virtutum est opus, et contra iacens 
corruptio secundum naturam. hee autem plantis insunt et animalibus et par- 
tibus eorum. estque simplex et naturalis generatio (simpliciter generacio 
et naturalis x) permutacio ab hiis virtutibus, quando (que πὴ habent pro- 
porcionem ex subiecta materia unicuique nature. hee vero sunt dicte 
virtutes passive. gignunt autem calidum et frigidum vincencia materiam; 
cum. vero non vincunt agentia, liquet quoniam secundum partem molinsis 
et indigestio fit. simplici sane generacioni contrarium praecipue com- 
mune putrefactio; omnis quippe secundum naturam corrupcio in hoc 
(hac ws) via est, quemadmodum senectus et vetustas. finis enim horum 
cunctorum putredo, nisi quid violentia corrumpatur eorum que natura 
constant; est etenim carnem et os et quidlibet comburere (os conburere et 
quidlibet πὸ quorum finis secundum naturam corruptionis putrefactio sit. 
ideo humida primum, dehinc arida ad ultimum (adhuc ») fiunt putrefacta; 
ex hiis quippe facta sunt et determinatum est humido siccum operantibus 
activis. fit (om. π) itaque corrupcio, quotiens vincit terminans terminatum 
per continens. nec (nunc x) non proprie dicitur putrefactio secundum 
partem in corruptis, cum separentur a natura. iccirco et putrefiunt uni- 
versa reliqua praeter ignem; et enim terra atque aqua necnon aer putres- 
cunt; cuncta siquidem materia igni erunt hec. putrefactio vero est 
corrupcio in unoquoque humido proprie et secundum naturam caliditatis 
ab aliena caliditate; hec autem est eius quod est (autem est quod m1) 
continens. quas ob res quoniam secundum indigentiam patitur calidi, cum 
sit (fit x) indigens talis virtutis algidum omne, ambo utique cause erunt et 
communis passio putrefactio, geliditatisque proprie et caliditatis aliene. 
propter hoc siquidem et sicciora fiunt putrefacta (sicciora putrefacta sunt πὶ) 
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universa, et extremo terra atque fimus; exeunte enim proprio calido simul 
exalatur quod (quoniam x) secundum naturam humidum est (humidum 
est om. π) et inducens humorem non est. inducit quippe attrahens calor. 
atque in frigoribus certe minus putrescit quam in estu; quoniam in 
hyeme paucum in continenti aere et aqua calidum, qua de re minime prae- 
valet, in estate quoque (quocumque πὸ magis. neque coagulatum 
(magis enim gelidum quam aer calidus; non itaque vincit movens utique 
vincit) neque fervens prout calidum; minor enim in aere calor quam 
(calor in eo quam πὶ in re; qua de causa nequaquam vincit neque facit 
permutationem quamlibet. similiter quoque et motum et fluens minus 
putrescit non motu; infirmior siquidem fit ab eo qui in aere calore motus eo 
qui in re (ere πὴ inheret; unde minime facti permutationem. eadem 
causa multum minus pauco putrefaciendo; in eo enim quod plus est plus 
ignis proprius et frigiditas quam ut vincat que in circumstanti virtutes. 
eapropter mare secundum partem nempe divisum cito putrescit; universum 
vero numquam, et cetere aque non dissimiliter. atque animalia innascuntur 
putrefactis eo quod disgregans caliditas naturalis cum sit constare facit 
disgregata. quid ergo sit (om. wr) generatio et quid corruptio dictum est. 


Nova 


Quoniam autem quatuor cause determinate sunt elementorum, harum 
autem secundum coniugationes et elementa quatuor accidit esse, quorum 
duo quidem factiva, calidum et frigidum, duo autem passiva, siccum et 
humidum; fides autem horum et inductione; videtur enim in omnibus 
caliditas quidem et frigiditas terminantes et copulantes et permutantes et 
homogenea et non homogenea, et humectantes exsiccantes et indurantes et 
mollificantes, sicca autem et humida terminata et alias dictas passiones 
patientia ipsaque secundum se et quecumque communia ex ambobus cor- 
pora constant. adhuc autem ex rationibus palam quibus determinamus 
naturas ipsorum; calidum quidem enim et frigidum ut factiva dicimus 
(concretivum enim sicut factivum aliquid est) humidum autem et siccum 
passiva (facile terminabile enim et difficile terminabile in pati aliquid naturam 
ipsorum dicitur). quod quidem igitur haec quidem factiva haec autem 
passiva manifestum; determinatis autem hiis sumendum utique erit 
operationes ipsorum, quibus operantur factiva, et passivorum species, 
primo quidem igitur universaliter simplex generatio et naturalis permutatio 
harum virtutum est opus, et opposita corruptio secundum naturam. haec 
quidem igitur plantis existunt et animalibus et partibus ipsorum. est 
autem simplex et naturalis generatio permutatio ab hiis virtutibus, cum 
habeant rationem ex subiecta materia unicuique nature. hee (om. a) 
autem sunt dicte virtutes passive. generant autem calidum et frigidum 
optinentia materiam; cum autem non optineant, secundum partem quidem 
molinsis et indigestio fit. simplici autem generationi contrarium maxime 
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commune putrefactio; omnis enim secundum naturam corruptio in hoc via 
est, puta senectus et auansis. finis autem omnium aliorum horum putredo, 
nisi aliquid violentia corumpatur natura constantium; est enim et carnem 
et os et quodcumque comburere quorum finis secundum naturam corrup- 
tionis putrefactio est. propter quod humida primo, deinde sicca tandem 
fiunt putrefacta; ex hiis enim facta erant et terminatum fuit humido 
siccum operantibus factivis. fit autem corruptio, cum id quod terminatur op- 
tineat terminans propter circumdans. quin immo singulariter diditur putre- 
factio in hiis que secundum partem corrumpuntur, cum separentur a natura. 
propter quod et putrescunt omnia alia excepto igne; et enim terra et aqua 
et aer putrescunt; omnia enim haec sunt materia igni. putrefactio 
autem est coruptio quedam in unoquoque humido proprie secundum 
naturam caliditatis ab aliena caliditate; haec autem est que ambientis. 
quare quoniam secundum indigentiam patitur calidi, indigens autem tali 
virtute existens frigidum omne, ambe utique causae erunt et putrefactio 
(putrefactio et a85) cominunis passio, frigiditatisque proprie et caliditatis 
aliene. propter hoc (quod afy) enim et (in afy) sicciora fiunt putrefacta 
omnia, et tandem terra et fimus; exeunte (existente aBy) enim proprio 
calido coevaporat quod secundum naturam humidum, et trahens humidi- 
tatem non est. adducit enim trahens propria caliditas. et in frigoribus 
autem minus putrescunt quam in estu; in hyeme quidem enim paucum 
in ambiente aere et aqua calidum, quare nichil potest, in estate autem 
amplius. et neque quod coagulatum (magis enim frigidum quam aer 
calidus; non igitur optinetur, aut optinet) neque fervens quam (quae fy) 
calidum; minor enim que in aere caliditas ea que in re; quare non optinet 
neque facit permutationem neque unam. similiter autem et quod movetur 
et fluit minus putrescit quam non motum; debilior enim fit motus qui ab 
ea, que in aere caliditate quam qui in re praeexistit; quare nichil facit per- 
mutari. eadem autem causa et quare multum minus pauco putrescit; 
in maiori autem amplior est ignis proprius et frigidum quam ut optineant 
quae in circumstante virtutes. propter quod mare secundum partem 
quidem (om. By) divisum cito putrescit, totum autem non, et alie aque 
eodem modo. et animalia fiunt in hiis quae putrescunt propterea quod 
segregata (non igitur optinetur ... . segregata om. a) caliditas naturalis 
existens constare facit segregata. quid quidem igitur est generatio et 
quid corruptio dictum est. 


Parisinus 6325 


Capita primitiva elementorum quatuor. sunt quatuor sicut elementa 
composita. ex quibus sunt duo elementa agentia. et duo elementa patientia. 
verum duo (ex duorum corr.) elementa agentia sunt caliditas et frigidi- 
tas. et duo quidem elementa patientia. sunt humiditas et siccitas. illius 
vero demonstratio est. quod caliditas et frigiditas sunt distinguentos res 
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et componentes eas et mutantes generata convenientia in (ez generata in 
corr.) genere. et indurantes et humectantes. humiditas autem et siccitas 
patientes sunt per se ipsas. et patiuntur propter eas omnia corpora com- 
posita ex eis. illius autem demonstratio est sermo antiquorum in utrisque 
et determinatio earum est id quo determinaverunt eas. quod est. quoniam 
ipsi dixerunt quod caliditas et frigiditas sunt agentes. et humiditas et 
siccitas sunt patientes. et nominaverunt humiditatem velocis motus et 
siccitatem vehementis continuationis. quod est. quoniam ipse leduntur 
et patiuntur. iam ergo manifestum est quod elementorum quatuor duo 
sunt agentia et duo patentia. et quia iam manifestum est illud. tunc 
dicamus operationem agentium et species patientium in eis. dico ergo quod 
generatio et corumptio universalis et mutatio naturalis sunt ex vehementia 
virtutum quas diximus. et sunt in plantis. et scitis quod universale et 
particulare et generatio naturalis. universalis facta sunt ex istis virtutibus 
quando permiscetur materia omni speciei ex speciebus huius mundi inferioris. 
et illud est quia quando sunt due virtutes agentes magis vincentes in genera- 
tione. non corumpitur illa generatio et non leditur. et illud est. quando 
non est inter utrasque contrarietas neque alteratio. et est unaquaeque 
earum stans per se. quando vero due virtutes patientes sunt magis vin- 
centes. in illa generatione. fit ex eis putrefactio et corumptio et resolutio. 
et mutatio est contraria generationi universali. et ex ea fit corumptio 
naturalis. sicut senium. et siccitas perimens. et cinis quidem est 
similis ei quod corumpitur ex istis rebus. quando autem corumpuntur 
generata naturalia ex generatione vincente ea. tunc finis illius generationis 
est putredo sicut caro et ossa et quae sunt eis similia ex generatis quibus 
accidit corumptio et combustio. et generata quidem corumptibilia. sunt 
in primis humida. deinde exsiccantur postremo. et corumptio fit quando 
vincit terminans terminatum. quoniam invenit ipsum suo termino com- 
primit ipsum. generata autem particularia corumpuntur. quando mutan- 
tur a naturis suis. elementa igitur alterantur in se adinvicem praeter 
ignem. aqua autem et aer corumpuntur per alterationem velociter. et 
res omnes sunt submissae igni. et ignis est agens in eis. putrefactio 
vero est corumptio caliditatis naturalis per caliditatem extra naturam. 
iste autem operationes sunt adherentes aeri continenti nos proprie. et 
quando privatur generatio caliditate sua innata. leditur et corumpitur. 
et fit frigida. privatio autem caliditatis (er a caliditatis corr.) innate. et 
frigus vincens potius (ez potius po corr.) illud sunt corumptio illius genera- 
tionis. et quando putrefiunt res. et exsiccantur. fiunt post illud (ez illb 
illud corr.) terra et fimus. quod est. quoniam caliditas est retinens humi- 
ditatem naturalem. et attrahens eam. et quando separatur caliditas 
innata a generatione. non est illic retinens humiditatem. quare resolvitur 
propter illud et exsiccatur et arescit illa generatio. et exsiccatur post illud. 
principium autem causae generationis putredinis. est frigus parvum 
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quod accidit generationi. quare accidit caliditati innate ex natura in re. 
et agit in ea (ez causa ea corr.) et putrefacit eam. et si non esset quod frigus 
comprimit caliditatem innatam et prohibet ipsam a resolutione. resol- 
veretur ex re in qua ipsa est et separaretur ab ea et non putrefaceret ipsam. 
et non potest caliditas putrefacere res in yeme sicut putrefacit eas in 
estate. quod est. quoniam frigus est vincens super aquam et aerem vic- 
toria vehementi. ergo quod est in rebus de caliditate innata est pars 
pauca. non potens super (ez supers corr.) putrefactionem. et propter 
illud fit m ea glaties et siccitas. quoniam putrefactio est per modum quem 
diximus. et res quidem ultime in digestione. sunt vehementioris 
mollificationis quam illae quarum digestio non completur. et sunt duriores. 
quam ultime in digestione. 
Lexineron, Mass. 


ΟΝ THE QUANTITY OF ESSE, “TO EAT” 


By J. P. Postaats 


In Glotta, I, 113 f., Herr F. Vollmer has argued against the gener- 
ally accepted theory that the vowel in esse, ‘‘to eat,” is naturally long. 
His position as editor of the Thesaurus and the acceptance of his 
view in several quarters make it imperative that its basis should be 
examined. 

He begins by citing the evidence of Priscian,! which he allows 
to be founded on earlier doctrine, in favor of the long vowel and by 
asserting that “‘apart from this most important passage there is no 
mention of the quantity of the 6 in the short forms,’’ only Donatus 
(to whom Servius on Aen. v. 785 is added in a footnote) having any- 
thing on the subject. 

This is not the case. I have shown? that, in addition to these, a 
grammarian of the first century after Christ assumed, as a matter of 
course, that the e of comesse was long and that his evidence is un- 
tainted by any design to establish an artificial difference between 
esse, “to be,” and esse, ‘‘to eat.”” The passage is as follows: 


Nimiae rursus elegantiae sectatores non arbitror imitandos tametsi 
Nisus auctor est ut ‘“‘comese” et ‘‘consuese” per unum 8 scribamus et dicit 
rationem quia suxta productam uocalem consonans progredi non soleat et 
quoniam antiqui non geminauerint sed loco geminationis notam super- 
posuerint in quibus error eius manifeste deprehenditur. Nam geminari 
consonantes productts uocalibus tunctas usus ostendit in quo dicimus etiam 
errasse saltasse abisse calcasse, e.q.s.* 


This part of the evidence Herr Vollmer has ignored; the remainder 
he has sought to discredit. It is a common failing of modern linguis- 
tic inquirers, upon which I have animadverted elsewhere,‘ to reject 
testimony that is otherwise wholly credible if it conflict with theories 
or impressions of their own. Accordingly Herr Vollmer, without 


1 ii. 456. 18 ff., Keil. 

2 Classical Review, X XVII (1913), 229. 

8 Velius Longus vii. 79. 19 ff., Keil. 

¢ ‘Flaws in Classical Research,’’ Proc. of the British Academy, 1908, pp. 186 ff. 
[Cuassz10aL PHILoLoey X, July, 1915) 315 
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stopping to examine the basis for his hypothesis, plunges at once 
into the assertion that the distinction of the grammarians of a long 
vowel for esse, ‘‘to eat,’ and a short one for esse, “to be,’’ was 8 
simple figment differentiae causa. What he conceives actually to have 
happened, whether, for example, he thinks that Donatus erred about 
the current pronunciation of esse, ‘“‘to eat,’”’ the two verbs being then, 
as previously, undistinguishable in sound, I do not know. His argu- 
ment (p. 114): “Dass diese Lehre des Donatus der in der Tat éssem 
(vom sum) und éssem (von edo) scheidet, wertlos ist, bedarf fir den, 
der die Rolle der ‘differentiae’ in der antiken Grammattk kennt, keines 
Beweises,’’! is an innuendo which does not come into the open. But on 
the motive imputed a word may be said. In the context of the pas- 
sage of Priscian, which Herr Vollmer omits, doubtless because he 
did not perceive its significance, another differentia is given than the 
one which, according to him, prompted the grammarian’s invention. 
Herr Vollmer stops his quotation at differentiae causa in the middle 
of a sentence. Priscian’s complete statement is as follows: 

edo quoque per syncopam [id est per concisionem] d litterae facit secun- 
dam personam et per synhaeresim 6 et 2 in οἱ diphthongum coacta et ez diph- 
thongo in e productam conuersa differentiae causa ne si evs diceretur aliud 
significare putaretur: edo és. 

He goes on to explain that the reason of the anomaly was to 
prevent confusion between the second persons of édo and édo: 

quod non dubito differentiae causa esse factum, ne si edis diceretur dubi- 
tationem faceret scriptura quomodo deberemus pronuntiare e, productam an 
correptam. huic opponitur “cur ergo in prima persona, cum similis esset 
dubitatio, hoc non est factum?” ad quod dicendum quod, etsi concisio d 
litterae facta esset, multo maior fieret erratio, si enim eo diceretur pro edo, 
nulla esset, non dico scripturae sed nec temporis differentia inter eo ts et 
eo quod pro edo poneretur. itaque iure mansit integra prima persona. 

It is clear then that in the case of es there was to Priscian no 
question of a differentza between persons of sum and edo; the sole 
differentiae that occur to him are those between ambiguities in 
a form edis (édo, édo)? and between ambiguities in a form es 


1 The italics are mine. So elsewhere. 

2 That this dubitatio is no chimera is shown by the false quantities which Dracontius 
inflicts upon edo and its compounds as in Romul. 8. 413, ‘‘potare cibos atque &dere 
potus’’ (of sucking lambs), where fancy, prosody, and accidence are all on a par. 
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(contraction of edis as assumed and dat. abl. of 7s). The certainty 
of this strengthens as we proceed. 


tertia uero nascitur a secunda, addita ¢ quod in hoc solo et alto uno 
inuenitur: sum es est et certum est id quoque fieri differentiae causa, ne, si 
secundum proportionem aliorum uerborum secunda persona s in ¢ conuer- 
tente tertia proferretur es et ut doces docet coniunctio, non uerbum, esse 
putaretur. nonsolum autem in omnibus aequalibus uerbis secunda persona 
sin ¢ uertit et facit tertiam sed etiam fero fers fert facit, quod est inaequale. 


No one who takes this passage as it stands can doubt that the 
testimony of Priscian is like the testimony of Nisus in being abso- 
lutely untainted by any design to make a differentia between es, 
‘art,’ and es ‘eatest,’ and that for this grammarian, and for those 
from whom he drew, the theory of Herr Vollmer is a figment.! 

The truth is that this method of argument is radically unscientific 
and unsound. If the witnesses to an alleged fact are agreed upon 
an explanation of it which would constitute a plausible motive for 
inventing it, this might, we cannot say must, be a reason for suspecting 
and, in an extreme case, rejecting it. But if they disagree in their 


1In a footnote to p. 114 (n. 1) a passage of another grammarian, also quoted with- 
out its context, is misunderstood and the text corrupted: ‘‘Eutych. Gramm. v. 472. 16 
ist su lesen edo quoque edits statt es: das verlangt der Zusammenhang der EFinteilung.”’ 
The “‘context’’ requires nothing of the sort. Eutyches has been giving rules to deter- 
mine what verbs in -do belong to the first conjugation and what to the third. To 
the latter belong verbs with a naturally long vowel or diphthong in their penultimate, 
if not formed from nouns or adjectives: ‘‘in do autem desinentia nec a nominibus 
deducta naturaliter longa {uel breui [these words appear to be a mistaken gloss based 
on the exceptions which follow] syllaba antecedente tertiae sunt coniugationis ut 
uado uadis, inuado inuadts, ... . laedo laedis, caedo caedis, inlido inlidts, occido 
occidis quae a laedo et caedo composita longitudinem diphthongi seruauerunt’”’ (471. 
10 ff.). 

After quoting examples he continues in (472. 13): ‘‘cado quoque cadis licet 
antecedens a corripitur tertiae est coniugationis; et occido inctdo decido occidis incidis 
decidis etiam, quando a cado sunt composita, + tamen paenultima correpta est.”’ 
And next: ‘‘edo quoque es, licet anomalum est per personas et diuido diuidis 
quamuis paenultimam corripit tamen nihil discrepant a coniugatione.”’ 

If Herr Vollmer's edits is to be understood as édis, it stultifies the grammarian, as 
there is nothing ‘‘anomalous”’ in this formation of the ‘‘person’’ (and edo, moreover, 
has already been cited twice as irregular, 448. 20, 465. 13): if it is to be taken for édis, 
it is meaningless here and is in disaccord with the fact that do and its compounds are 
specially treated later on in 473. 26 ff. The wanton alteration destroys a valuable 
piece of evidence that even to a successor and pupil of Priscian (Eutych. 456. 31) the 
orthodox second person of edo was es. We need not doubt then that the ‘‘short 
forms’’ belonged to the literary tradition to the end while we shall find it hard to find 
examples of the ‘“‘long’’ unclassical forms much earlier than the period of dissolution. 
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explanations, then the fact for which these profess to account must 
precede and be independent of them. 

Arguments ez silentio are no doubt apt to be precarious. But 
in this case we have equivoques' which (unless I mistake Herr Vollmer’s 
position) existed for many centuries, perhaps for all the time that 
ancient Latin was spoken, and yet were never noticed (except by 
the offending grammarians) or turned to account. Tempting as the 
word-plays on es, est, esse would have been to a punster like Plautus, 
they never occur. The double difference of quantity and quality 
between the vowels of est, “‘is,’”’ and ésé, ‘‘eats,’’ may well account for 
the phenomenon. 

In Glotta, III, 386, F. Skutsch, in withdrawing his previous 
adhesion to Herr Vollmer’s views, produced some fresh evidence, which 
has been assailed by Professor Sonnenschein? upon quite mistaken 
grounds. In No. 267 of Audollent’s Defizionum Tabellae (a Greek 
transliteration of a Latin original) the infinitive of edo appears as 
nooe. This striking confirmation of Donatus and Priscian is dis- 
puted on the grounds that there are two or three mistakes of trans- 
literation in this papyrus and that similar papyri also contain 
inaccuracies. With the last argument we are not concerned. The 
inaccuracies in other documents have nothing to do with the accuracy 
of this until it is shown that their writers are the same. 

Confining our attention then to 267, we observe that, not counting 
repetitions of the same word, e.g., weweptr, nor of course translitera- 
tions like at, ov, which are necessarily ambiguous, there are at least 
28 cases in which the correspondence is correct against 3 in which it 
is not, viz., ourdeper (uidéret), νον (non), and a third instance (which 
stands on a different footing, though I will not argue this point), 
owad for swad. If, as Professor Sonnenschein would like to assume, 
the writer’s correctness or otherwise is 8 mere matter of accident 
and his testimony therefore without more ado to be set aside, a simple 
application of the principles of probability will show that the chance 
of the quantity of 7 in nove being right approaches the ratio of 28 
to 3, a probability by no means negligible. 


1 Equivoques like that of bibere and utuere in late Latin; see Schuchardt, Vokalie- 
mus, I, 132; ITI, 68. 
2 Classical Review, XXVII, 161. 
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But this is not all. The foregoing calculation takes no account 
of 3 transliterations: xoveu, dex, to which add ommop as Latin wu is 
often transliterated by Greek o, which are in striking accord with 
Priscian’s dictum that a (final) vowel before m in the same syllable 
is always short.!_ Priscian’s examples are zlldm artém, puppim, illiéim, 
rém, spém and diém. 

Furthermore it is to be noticed that all the mistakes, due, we may 
suppose, to haste rather than ignorance, are substitutions of the 
commoner short vowels for the rarer long ones. There is no example 
of the reverse.? I do not think that it will be contended that the nove 
of this document has come, directly or indirectly, from grammarian 
mints. It has therefore an independent value which, according toa 
fundamental principle of the doctrine of chances, multiplies the pre- 
ceding probability, whatever this may be, by 9 or 10, and it com- 
pletely justifies the terms which Skutsch used to describe it.® 

The precise value of his second piece of confirmatory evidence, the 
ést of a papyrus of the fifth century in Vergil’s line Aen. iv. 66, I do 
not feel in a position to estimate. That es and comes are only found 
in places in the verse where the quantity of the final consonant cannot 
be tested need cause us no distress. és (imperative) occurs 4 times 
before a consonant (references in Neue-Wagner, III?, 615, and the 
passages in Herr Vollmer’s paper, p. 114), while est, which we might 
expect to be less frequent in this position, seeing that it has one more 
consonant, is found 4 times before a consonant (Neue, l.c.) and once, 
Hor. Ep. i. 2. 39, before a vowel.‘ comes (indicative) occurs twice 
(Plaut. Most. 12; Mart. x. 31. 6) at the end of a verse, while comest 


lii, 23. 13 f., Keil. 

2 One of the transliterations of é deserves a note. Inspite of Audollent’s doubt, the 
letter before they which precedes Orwiou must have been x. This is shown by 266. 1. 13, 
“me fe<licem>quem peperit Fructa,”’ exactly parallel to our inscription’s μη Οππιομ 
Kove wemwepir Ονενερια, which therefore stands in marked contrast to the careless or 
ignorant writing of 269B where Frag. II gives de με xoyirer [‘‘dé mé cégitet’’] rorriva 
κουςαμ;»πεπεριτ. (Skutsch’s οδιη is a baseless conjecture.) 

8 Since this paper was written Professor C. Ὁ. Buck has defended ησσε in the 
Classical Review, August, 1914, p. 157. I am glad to have his influential support and, 
in particular, to observe that, proceeding on different lines, he obtains a numerical 
value for the probability that agrees exactly with mine. He says: ‘The chances are 
ten to one that it goes with the normal cases and is intended to represent ésse.”’ 

«If my emendation of Prop. i. 20. 12, ‘‘non minor Ausonias est amor Hydriadus”’ 
(see A.J.P., X XVII, 36), is right, there is a second example. 
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is found nine times before a consonant, once before a vowel (Varro, 
Men. 289), and three times at the end of a verse. 

Nothing can be deduced from this, and if there were any sig- 
nificance in the ambiguous positions, they would mean that the 
Romans (unlike Herr Vollmer) were themselves not sure of the 
quantity. 

On p. 115 Herr Vollmer discusses the length of the vowel of the 
root ed in other languages than Latin. I shall not follow him here. 
The quantity of a Latin word must be determined by the evidence 
which Latin and Latin writers furnish. Only when this has been 
exhausted are we at liberty to bring into the arena a comparison of 
other languages. The indications which they afford are only too 
liable to be both precarious and remote.! Upon the form of the 
Latin verb I will, however, venture a suggestion relating to its 
history in Latin alone. In this language the imperative of ‘‘theme- 
less” verbs appears as the simple root wherever phonetic considera- 
tions allow. Thus fer-re:fer-s:fer; std-re: std-s: sta; dd-re:dd-s: dd; 
ei-re (ire): ei-8: et; wel-le: (wets): uel (conjunction); es-se:es-s (88) : ὅ8 
(merged with the indicative later, both becoming és). The same 
proportion will give ed-se (8886) : ed-s (&s):ed. Now ed would be an 
isolated verbal form and before words beginning with a dental 
Satzphonetik would transform it to es. Furthermore, Systemzwang, 
operating through ésto, éste, éstis, etc., would aid in sapping its 
foundations. And finally, the indicative and imperative second per- 
sons singular would be leveled in edo just as they were leveled in sum. 
This seems simpler than to suppose that these forms have all come 
from injunctives, as Brugmann, Grundriss, § 505, explains fer and 
fers. The latter account necessitates fresh explanations for the 
third singular and second plural. 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


1On the distracting effect of etymological speculations upon linguistic inquiry 
see ‘‘ Flaws in Classical Research,’’ op. ctt., pp. 173 ff. 
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GALBA’S ASSASSINATION AND THE INDIFFERENT CITIZEN 


In the fortieth chapter of the first book of the Histories Tacitus portrays 
the attitude of the throngs about the forum who were witnesses of the 
tragedy of the assassination of Galba. He brings the description to an end 
with these words: ‘‘non tumultus, non quies, quale magni metus et magnae 
irae silentium est.’”’ Heraeus and Wolff assume an ellipsis which can be 
filled out by prefixing to the last clause sed tale silentium, and Wolff then 
translates: ‘‘Sondern ein Schweigen, welches .... verrét (von.... 
herrithrt).” This idea is adopted by Moore, who writes: “‘i. e., tale stlentium, 
quale.’”’ The sentence must then be translated: “There was no commotion, 
there was not ordinary quiet, there was that silence which is characteristic 
of great fear and great passion.” Other editors, e.g., Valmaggi, supply 
simply sed, translating presumably as Spooner does (Introduction, p. 12): 
‘There was neither tumult nor peace but the silence of a great fear, a great 
anger.” Church and Brodribb eliminate the comparison in the same manner 
as Spooner does, and translate: ‘‘But there reigned the silence of profound 
alarm and profound indignation.”’ Quill renders: ‘‘ But the silence of preg- 
nant terror and indignation.” With the same understanding, Merivale 
writes (The Romans under the Empire, VII, 72): ‘‘ Alarmed and indignant, 
they awaited the event in silence.” 

Such is the traditional interpretation of the passage by the commentators. 
However the ellipsis is filled out, the rendering by various scholars involves 
the same meaning for the clause. This interpretation is very old; it is 
given by Rousseau in these words: “1] ne régnoit ni tranquillité ni tumulte, 
mais un silence qui marquoit ἃ la fois la frayeur et l’indignation.”” It was 
adopted also by Burnouf, who suggested that Tacitus had in mind the follow- 
ing passage in the Agesilaus of Xenophon (2. 12): καὶ κραυγὴ μὲν οὐδεμία 
παρῆν, ov μὴν οὐδὲ σιγή, φωνὴ δέ τις ἦν τοιαύτη olay ὀργή τε καὶ μάχη παράσχοιτ᾽ 
dv. The parallel was cited with approval by Orelli, and from him has come 
into modern editions. 

The situation assumed by editors is this: the emperor had come down 
from the Palatium to try to quell the disturbance in the city; the revolt of 
Otho was making considerable progress; the people, under extreme emotion, 
were watching to see what would happen; they feared for their personal 
safety, and they were swayed by intense indignation against the misrule 
of Galba. But it may be seriously questioned whether they labored under 
the influence of such extreme fear, or such great passion. Certainly the 
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narrative of Tacitus does not imply this, nor do the accounts of the day by 
other writers. 

Only occasionally has exception been taken to the commonly accepted 
translation of the passage. Davies, in his edition of book I, argues against 
it, but his argument is not quite convincing. His own explanation, however, 
seems to me absolutely correct. The last sentence of his note reads: “‘On 
the whole it seems better to consider that quale, etc., explains quies.” I 
would therefore suggest the following translation: “There was not commo- 
tion, nor yet the quiet, such as is the silence of extreme fear and extreme 
passion.”” The same interpretation was given by Dureau de Lamalle: 
“Dans un état ni tumultueux, ni calme, tel qu’est ce silence des grandes 
coléres et des grandes terreurs.’”’ Henderson (Cizil War and Rebellion in 
the Roman Empire, p. 15) evidently understands the sentence in this way, 
for he says: ‘“Galba and Piso, lured down to the forum from the height of 
the Palatine, were abandoned by an indifferent mob and treacherous soldiers 
to their fate.” 

Tacitus had just said that the people stood watching, without saying 
a word, “‘neque populi aut plebis ulla vox,’’ they were amazed at the sudden 
upheaval in the state. Certainly they were immensely interested in the 
progress of the revolution, but there is nothing to show that they were pro- 
foundly moved. One is inevitably reminded of the utter indifference of the 
people to the welfare of the state, as shown by their attitude a few months 
later in the struggle between the Vitellians and the Flavians: ‘‘ Aderat 
pugnantibus spectator populus, utque in ludicro certamine, hos, rursus illos 
clamore et plausu fovebat”’ (Hist. 3. 83). It is true that the sentence under 
discussion is strikingly like the one in the Agesilaus, but it bears a still closer 
resemblance to one in the first book of Livy, which does not seem to have 
been cited as a parallel. Livy describes the entrance of the Roman legions 
into Alba Longa, where they found no commotion or panic, such as is char- 
acteristic of captured cities: ‘“‘quaé [i.e., legiones] ubi intravere portas, 
non quidem fuit tumultus ille nec pavor, qualis captarum esse urbium solet’’ 
(1. 29. 2). Weissenborn cites a sentence of Justin (8. 5. 9) which is clearly 
imitated from that of Livy: ‘‘Non quidem pavor ille hostilis nec discursus 
per urbem militum erat, non tumultus armorum, non bonorum atque 
hominum rapina, sed tacitus maeror et luctus, verentibus, ne ipsae lacrimae 
pro contumacia haberentur.’”’ There can be no question about Justin’s 
imitation of the sentence of Livy, but a fact worthy of notice is that the 
second part of the sentence is introduced by the adversative sed, while 
both Livy and Tacitus introduce the second part of their sentences by the 
comparative qualis. In addition to the remarkable verbal resemblance 
between the sentence of Tacitus and that of Livy, there is the very important 
resemblance in content. They both terminate with a general character- 
ization, quite in harmony with a recognized feature of the style of Tacitus. 
This is quite lost in the traditional translation of the passage. 
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Next, as to the facts in the case. Tacitus several times makes the 
explicit statement that the people of Rome had lost interest in public affairs. 
For example, he thinks it is a great compliment to Agricola that the people 
took any notice of his illness, for they were ordinarily quite unconcerned 
about great men or great happenings in the empire: “Hic aliud agens popu- 
lus” (Agr. 43). The same criticism occurs four times elsewhere: ‘‘incuriosa 
suorum aetas” (Agr. 1: it is immaterial in this connection whether suorum 
is masculine or neuter); “‘magnitudine nimia communium curarum expers 
populus” (Hist. 1. 89); “‘vulgus tamen vacuum curis”’ (Hist. 2. 90); “dum 
vetera extollimus, recentium incuriosi” (Ann. 2. 88). The same charge is 
made even against the historians of the empire, for little good history is found, 
and the explanation is “‘inscitia rei publicae ut alienae’’ (Hist. 1.1). Only 
the thoughtful men, who kept in the background, were deeply interested in the 
welfare of the state: ‘‘sapientibus quietis et rei publicae cura’”’ (Hist. 1. 88). 

An examination of the records of the reign of Galba discloses the fact 
that ancient writers believed that Galba was unpopular, but that there 
was not intense feeling against him, even on the day of his murder. Sueto- 
nius makes but one comment on the attitude of the citizens as the end of 
Galba’s reign drew near: ‘“‘per haec prope universis ordinibus offensus vel 
praecipua flagrabat invidia apud milites’”’ (Galba 16). And speaking of the 
day of the murder he says: ‘“‘illud mirum admodum fuerit, neque praesen- 
tium quemquam opem imperatori ferre conatum et omnes qui arcesserentur 
sprevisse nuntium excepta Germanici[anjorum vexillatione’’ (Galba 20). 
This means, the attitude of the people toward Galba was such that it is sur- 
prising that none aided him on that day. The strongest evidence, outside 
of Tacitus, that the citizens were not profoundly moved at the time of the 
murder occurs in the story of Plutarch: τῶν μὲν οὖν πολλῶν δρόμος ἦν, οὐ 
φυγῃ σκιδναμένων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τὰς στοὰς καὶ τὰ μετέωρα τῆς ἀγορᾶς ὥσπερ Oéav 
καταλαμβανόντων (Galba 26). And the last sentence of his life of Galba 
reads: οὐδένα ποθοῦντα τὴν ἀρχήν, οἰκτείραντας δὲ τοὺς πολλοὺς τὸν θάνατον 
ἀπέλιπεν (Galba 29). This indicates clearly that, according to the sources 
of Plutarch, the hostility to Galba was not intense. 

The account by Dio Cassius, in the abridgment of Xiphilinus, squares 
with those of Suetonius and Plutarch. The reputation of Galba was not 
good: ὥστ᾽ εἰ καὶ ἔξω τοῦ τι δεινὸν ποιεῖν ὁ Γάλβας ἦν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ἐκείνοις ἀδικεῖν 
ἐπέτρεπεν, ἢ ὅτι ἠγνόει τὰ γινόμενα, οὐ καλῶς ἤκονε (Dio 64. 2). But even 
the soldiers at the time of the murder of Galba had no very bitter feelings, 
for it was necessary to bribe them in order to gain their support for Otho: 
κἀνταῦθα καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, ἅτε καὶ ἀχθομένους τῷ Γάλβᾳ, προσαναπείσας, μᾶλλον 
δὲ ἐκπριάμενος, παρά τε ἐκείνων τὴν ἀρχὴν παραχρῆμα ἔλαβε, καὶ μετὰ τοῦτο καὶ 
παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων (Dio 64. 5). The history of Zonaras (11.:14) repeates the 
statement of Xiphilinus, or Dio, almost verbatim. 

Turning again to Tacitus, we find that, in general, there was ill-will 
against Galba, but it was almost wholly due to the self-seeking of individuals, 
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and to the fear that Galba would not further their selfish interests. Thus: 
‘‘nlebs sordida et circo ac theatris sueta, simul deterrimi servorum, aut qui 
adesis bonis per dedecus Neronis alebantur, maesti et rumorum avidi”’ 
(1. 4). That the feeling was not intense is shown by the fact that after 
the adoption of Piso the friendship of even the soldiers might easily have 
been won: ‘“‘tribuni tamen centurionesque et proximi militum grata auditu 
respondent: per ceteros maestitia ac silentium, tamquam usurpatam etiam 
in pace donativi necessitatem bello perdidissent. Constat potuisse con- 
ciliari animos quantulacumque parci senis liberalitate’’ (1. 18). Piso 
addressed the senate, and the same selfish motive was observable: “Piso- 
nis comis oratio. Et patrum favor aderat: multi voluntate, effusius qui 
noluerant, medii ac plurimi obvio obsequio, privatas spes agitantes sine 
publica cura” (1. 19). The lack of sincerity on the part of senators when 
they met Otho immediately after his accession is pictured strongly: ‘‘ Alium 
crederes senatum, alium populum: ruere cuncti in castra, anteire proximos, 
certare cum praecurrentibus, increpare Galbam, laudare militum iudicium, 
exosculari Othonis manum; quantoque magis falsa erant quae fiebant, tanto 
plura facere” (1. 45). Not only was the senate insincere, but the people 
had no affection for either Galba or Otho. When it first became known that 
Otho had revolted, the people, believing that the uprising would soon be 
suppressed, turned to Galba, insincerely, to assure him of their loyalty, 
without doubt hoping to receive favors in return for their expressions: 
‘‘universa iam plebs Palatium implebat, mixtis servitiis et dissono clamore 
caedem Othonis et coniuratorum exitium poscentium, ut si in circo aut 
theatro ludicrum aliquod postularent: neque illis iudicium aut veritas, 
quippe eodem die diversa pari certamine postulaturis” (1. 32). Next came 
the rumor that Otho had been slain, and all gave way to extravagant shouts 
of joy: “tum vero non populus tantum et imperita plebs in plausus et 
inmodica studia, sed equitum plerique ac senatorum, posito metu incauti”’ 
(1. 35). They were always ready to shout for the present emperor, however 
insincerely. Thus, when Otho was about to take the field against Vitellius, 
Tacitus says: ‘clamor vocesque vulgi ex more adulandi nimiae et falsae”’ 
(1. 90). 

The several petty disturbances in the state, which had been crushed 
savagely by Galba, gave occasion for much dissatisfaction, but the citizens 
had no special fondness for any one of the prominent possible claimants 
to the throne: “ingens novis rebus materia, ut non in unum aliquem prono 
favore, ita audenti parata” (1.6). And yet the feeling against Galba kept 
increasing: “et inviso semel principi seu bene seu male facta invidiam 
adferebant” (1. 7). But when the actual outbreak occurred, there were 
not many implicated in the plot, and no large number greatly preferred 
Otho: ‘‘totidem ferme milites in itinere adgregantur, alii conscientia, plerique 
miraculo, pars clainore et gaudiis, pars silentio, animum ex eventu sumpturi’”’ 
(1. 27). The smallness of the number who were seriously engaged in the 
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revolt is again mentioned by Tacitus: “isque habitus animorum fuit, ut 
pessimum facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur’’ (1. 28). 
And even these were not moved by feelings of patriotism, for the abortive 
attempt of the preceding day to place Otho on the throne did not fail out 
of regard for the welfare of the state, about which they cared little: ‘non 
rei publicae cura, quam foedare principis sui sanguine sobrii parabant”’ 
(1. 26). 

When, therefore, Galba was being tossed about by the crowds in the 
forum, the people in huge throngs took up positions in the basilicas and 
temples, from which they could see all that happened. It was a grand and 
exciting spectacle. They watched intently; they did not talk; they turned 
in every direction to distinguish the various sounds; there was no commo- 
tion, there was not that intense silence characteristic of deep feeling; they 
were anxious to ascertain what the insurrection meant, how successful it 
would be, and what result they could expect to themselves personally. It 
was hardly to be expected that they would arm themselves to assist either 
side, but it was reported to Otho that they were being armed. It is signifi- 
cant that Otho did not know where the sympathy of the people lay. He 
took measures, therefore, to prevent serious opposition to himself: ‘“‘ire 
praecipites et occupare pericula iubet’”’ (1. 40). The carelessness, or luke- 
warmness, of the people scarcely justified the report that they were taking 
arms, and yet (famen) such was the report. 

The only serious objection to the interpretation offered is that the 
structural balance of the sentence is destroyed. The three words tumultus, 
quies, silentitum make a fine climax, whereas the translation I have advo- 
cated makes two short phrases parallel, namely, non tumultus and non quies, 
but then adds a long phrase explanatory of quies. That is true, but Tacitus 
would not be guilty of saying a thing, for the sake of a climax, which contra- 
dicts all his beliefs, expressed so many times, and in the vicinity of this 
chapter. 


RIcHARD WELLINGTON HvusBAND 
DartTmovutrH CoLLEGB 


EMENDATION OF PLATO Gorgias 503D 

εἰ δὲ μὴ τοῦτο, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπερ ἐν τῷ ὑστέρῳ λόγῳ ἠναγκάσθημεν ἡμεῖς ὁμολογεῖν 
- ὅτι at μὲν τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν πληρούμεναι βελτίω ποιοῦσι τὸν ἄνθρωπον, ταύτας 
μὲν ἀποτελεῖν, at δὲ χείρω, μή, τοῦτο δὲ τέχνη τις εἴη, etc. 

The concluding phrase has given editors some uneasiness. Nestle follows 
Burnet in reading εἶναι for the manuscript εἴη, and τέχνης εἶναι (Ast) and 
τέχνης τινὸς δεῖται have been proposed. The simple reading to which I 
think Platonic usage and thought point is rovrov. Plato had said above 
(500A) that the selection or discrimination here described is the business of 
an artist, τεχνικοῦ. And now he repeats the thought in the form that there 
is an art of it. 
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The contrast between subjects which do and those which do not admit 
of constitution as an art and science is ever present to Plato’s mind, as 
appears from the Sophist, Politicus, Gorgias, and Phaedrus. And he would 
normally express the idea by a genitive with τέχνη (cf. Protagoras 357A; 
Phaedrus 260E). One of the most instructive examples of this is Republic 
488E: μήτε τέχνην τούτον μήτε μελέτην, which I interpreted in Classical 
Review, June, 1906, p. 247. Cf. Republic 518D: τούτου τοίνυν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 
αὐτοῦ τέχνη ἂν εἴη, etc. Compare also Laws 837E: τέχνην δή τιν᾽ αὖ τούτου 


τοῦ νόμου τῆς θέσεως... . ἔχω, With 838E: ὅτι τέχνην ἐγὼ πρὸς τοῦτον τὸν 
νόμον ἔχοιμι. The genitive in the Gorgias passage receives further slight con- 
firmation from 509DE, ἐπὶ τοῦτο dd... . τέχνην compared with 510A. 


Cf. in the passage of the Laws cited above, the combination of τέχνην 


ἧς with the genitive. 
se ais Pau.t SHOREY 


AN UNAPPRECIATED JOKE IN ARISTOPHANES 


In the passage immediately following the parabasis in the Wasps, 
Bdelycleon appears accompanied by his father, Philocleon, whose grudging 
consent he has won to a change of life. Preparatory to the dinner that is 
to celebrate the conversion of the old man, Bdelycleon produces for his 
father a new outfit of clothing.. The cloak that is to replace the old tribon 
arouses a storm of protests in the midst of which comes the assertion (il. 
1141-42): 

ἀτὰρ δοκεῖ γέ μοι 
ἐοικέναι μάλιστα Μορύχον σάγματι 
What is the full significance of these words ? 

Under the lemma, Mopvxov σάγματι, we find recorded in the Venetus 
scholia the following remarks: Μόρυχος ὠχρός. σάγματι δὲ τῷ μαλλωτῷ 
σάγῳ, ᾧ ἐχρῆτο ὡς τρυφερὸς πλείονι θάλπει χρώμενος. ΓΑλλως. τῶν περὶ 
τρυφὴν ἐσπουδακότων ὁ Μόρυχος. σάγματι δὲ ἐπεὶ παχέαβ. ἴσως ὡς ἐκείνου 
παχεῖ σάγματι χρωμένου. In all this there is little that could not be derived 
from a reading of Aristophanes himself. Morychus is introduced in other 
places by the poet and in such fashion that the salient features of the man 
are well known. Only the statement that he was sallow seems to be without 
warrant. It may well have been a bit of irrelevant and gratuitous divina- 
tion. But the point that concerns us most is the interpretation of the 
word σάγμα. The author of each of the two notes, apparently without 
question, regards the word as the genuine name of a garment, one of them 
equating it with odyos, to which it may possibly be etymologically akin. 
It is just as likely, however, that the interpretation offered rests upon no 
surer foundation than a superficial reading of the passage itself, coupled with 
the specious relationship to odyos. 

Fortunately, though exceedingly rare, the word odypa occurs in two 
other passages of the same period, and in both the context is such as to leave 
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little doubt as to the meaning intended. In Acharnians 574. Lamachus, the 
representative of the war party, on being summoned by the chorus, exclaims: 
τίς Topyov’ ἐξήγειρεν ἐκ τοῦ odyparos; The scholiast remarks: ‘Os τοῦ 
Λαμάχου ἔχοντος ἐντετυπωμένην τῇ ἀσπίδι Γοργόνα. ἐκ τοῦ σάγματος: Ἔκ 
τῆς θήκης τοῦ ὅπλου, ὃ καλεῖται σάγμα, σάγη γὰρ τὸ ὅπλον: καὶ wavoayia, ἧ 
πανοπλία. ἀντὶ οὖν τὴν ἀσπίδα. ἐν δὲ τῇ ἀσπίδι ἐτετύπωτο ἡ Γοργών. 

Similarly in Euripides’ Andromache 616-18, Peleus chides Menelaus in 
these words: 

Os οὐδὲ τρωθεὶς ἦλθες ἐκ Tpoias μόνος, 
κάλλιστα τεύχη δ᾽ ἐν καλοῖσι σάγμασιν 
ὅμοι᾽ ἐκεῖσε δεῦρό τ᾽ ἤγαγες πάλιν. 

The comment of the scholiast is: σάγμασι: ταῖς θήκαις τῶν ἀσπίδων. 
Whence did he get the notion that by τεύχη Euripides meant shield? Lid- 
dell and Scott’s Lexicon treats that word as meaning arms in general, “always 
of a warrior’s whole armor, harness.”’ Did the commentator have independ- 
ent knowledge that σάγμα was a technical term meaning shield-cover, or was 
he guessing (the origin of the conjecture would seem hard to find), or should 
we add a new meaning for τεύχη in our dictionaries 71 

With the exception of the three passages mentioned, odypa is not found 
again in Greek literature until the beginning of the Christian era, when it 
occurs & few times, the meaning generally ascribed being “saddle” or 
‘‘burden.”’? Some editors, to be sure, have adopted the proposal to substitute 
σάγμασιν for σώμασιν in Aeschylus’ Prometheus 463, but the alteration seems 
needless. Furthermore, a scholium to Euripides’ Phoenissae 779 contains 
the statement: of δὲ γράφουσι τὰ σάγματα. That tradition seems not to have 
been given serious consideration by modern editors, and certainly if the 
recorded variant ever did stand in the place of ἀμφιβλήματα, still further 
changes would be entailed, so that it is needless to speculate in regard to the 
possible bearing of the note. 

Was σάγμα then used in the time of Aristophanes with the technical 
meaning of shield-cover, or was the word capable of general application as 
any sort of covering, as its apparent connection with the verb odrrw might 
suggest, its particular value for any given instance depending wholly upon 
the context? It may seem strange that if it was a regularly accepted term 
with definite and restricted meaning, considering all that was written about 
warfare and warlike preparations, we do not meet the word more frequently. 
But neither do we meet any other word with the meaning in question; and 
yet that the Greeks did cover their shields, not merely in the intervals between 
campaigns but even on the march, is attested by Anacreon, 21.4,? Euripides’ 

1The scholium on ἐκφέρετε τεύχη, Euripides’ Phoenissae 779, is τεύχη! τὰς ἀσπί- 
8as. There is nothing in the context that would seem of itself to suggest such a note. 


8 For this citation the writer is indebted to Professor Edward Capps. The passage 
is one of peculiar interest. If it is to be interpreted literally, if affords an instance of 
a shield-cover serving as a garment. One would hardly infer, however, that the prac- 
tice was widespread or that Morychus actually clothed himself in a shield-cover. 
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Andromache 616-18, and Xenophon’s Anabasis i. 2, 16. That the practice 
was not invariable might be gathered from Acharnians 279. The same 
strange reticence is observable in regard to the spear-cover. There is but one 
allusion to a spear-cover, so far as the writer is aware, and it is in the very 
play of Aristophanes (Acharnians 1120) that affords the clearest instance of 
odypa as shield-cover. The term used, ἔλυτρον, like σάγμα, is etymologically 
capable of wider application and is used by later writers in a variety of senses. 

But if the scarcity of literary allusions to the σάγμα is striking, no less 
striking is the fact that, although the warrior and his equipment frequently 
served as subjects for the Greek artist, only once, in a vase painting of the 
early fifth century (Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, IV, Plate CCLXIX), 
do we find a suggestion of a shield-cover. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
p. 191, gives a cut of the painting, and on the following page, using the term 
σάγμα, speaks as if it were the regular custom to cover the shield. Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, I, 1250, 8.0. clipeus, also refer to this 
painting and conclude that the odypa was used to protect especially fine 
shields. 

Besides the evidence already cited, Pollux in two separate passages,! 
Hesychius,? Photius,* and Suidas‘ attest the meaning shield-cover. Suidas, 
to be sure, cites in proof of his interpretation only the two passages from the 
Acharnians and the Andromache. However, nowhere but in the scholia to 
Wasps 1142 do we find any hint that σάγμα ever meant a garment. Liddell 
and Scott’s Lexicon, with great caution, follows these scholia in equating 
odypa With odyos, “8 large cloak,” and this seems to have been the practice 
of all the editors of the Wasps with the exception of Van Leeuwen and Starkie, 
who see no difference between the meaning of the word in the Wasps and 
that in the other two passages, except that in the Wasps a joke is intended. 
That the poet is jesting seems reasonable, for there would be small point in 
having his character say, “‘this seems most like the cloak of Morychus,’’ no 
matter how extravagant a garment that epicure may actually have worn. 
Besides, whereas names for articles of dress are found in great abundance 
in Greek writings, this would be the sole occurrence of σάγμα in such a use. 

Starkie, who gives the fullest commentary upon the passage, seems, 
however, to have missed the full significance of the joke. This is his note. 
“δοκεῖ, ‘as far as appearances go, it is like Morychus’ “‘shield-case.””’ ray 
περὶ τρυφὴν ἐσπουδακότων ὁ Mdpuxos (schol. R; cp. line 506 n.). The enor- 
mous cloak worn by this ‘whoreson round man’ in winter resembled in cut 
a ‘shield-case,’ cp. schol. V odypare δὲ ἐπεὶ παχώ ( ). Indeed, such a man 
ἀστράτευτος wy was not likely to have anything else warlike about him.” 

Now, the garment in question is fairly well described by the poet him- 
self. It is called a χλαῖνα (1132), but not the ordinary variety (1137). It 
is thick and shaggy (1138, 1147), hence hot (1151, 1153, 1155-56). It seems 


1 vii. 157 and x. 142. 8 S.0. σάγμα. 
* S.0. σάγμα. 48.0. σάγμα. 
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to have tassels (1144). But what is there in all this that would suggest a 
shield-case? The scholiast does say σάγματι δὲ ἐπεὶ maxes. But at any rate 
that has nothing to do with ‘‘cut,’’ and it is more than likely that it was only a 
bad guess, for in the vase painting to which allusion has been made there 
is no unusual thickness observable in the σάγμα. How could a χλαῖνα resemble 
a shield-case in cut? And if it did, is it likely that such resemblance would 
be distinguishable before the garment was puton? There isa possibility that 
the point of the joke lay in the unusual size of the garment: as the genuine 
σάγμα presumably covered the whole shield, so the cloak of Morychus, by 
a pardonable hyperbole, may have been said to have covered the whole 
man. But may not the psychology of the passage be a bit more subtle ? 

Morychus, as the scholiast notes, was τῶν περὶ τρνφὴν ἐσπουδακότων. 
Just what aspect of the word τρυφή should we think of in this connection? 
Morychus is named by Aristophanes in three other places. In Acharnians 
887 allusion is made to his fondness for Copaic eels. In Wasps 506 he is said 
to live a βίον γενναῖον. However reputable the natural connotation of the 
phrase may have been, the audience is left in no doubt of its meaning for 
Philocleon when applied to Morychus, for he immediately (ll. 508-11) 
interprets it as signifying indulgence of the appetite. Among the dainties 
mentioned as suggested by the passage are the familiar eels. In keeping 
with this is the reference in the Peace (ll. 1005-9), where Morychus is found 
in company with ‘‘Teleas and Glaucetes and many other epicures”’ struggling 
for his favorite dish of Copaic eel. That this is not a merely accidental 
and temporary grouping of names is seen by comparing a fragment of the 
Perialges of the comic poet Plato, in which the same triumvirate is found, with 
the exception of Teleas, who this time is replaced by the more notorious 
Leogoras. Obviously all four are typical high livers of the period. Bearing 
this in mind, we may imagine the mental process involved in our passage 
to have been somewhat as follows. ‘This is a fine, large cloak that my son 
is offering me. It is more befitting a dandy than a plain old man like me— 
such a voluptuary, in fact, as Morychus.” The recollection of the “fair 
round belly” of that worthy, or at any rate the thought that the stomach 
was the seat of his affections, might then suggest the object that was similar 
in appearance, the shield. Ergo his cloak is a shield-case. To call it so is 
all the more humorous, if, like the notorious Cleonymus, his disposition is 
the opposite of warlike. 

But the sittiation is somewhat simplified and the explanation above 
suggested is made more plausible, when we consider a passage in the Achar- 
nians, produced but three years before the Wasps. Lamachus the warrior 
is pitted against the peace-loving Dicaeopolis in amoebean verse, line for 
line. The former no sooner issues his prosaic order (1. 1122): 

τοὺς κιλλίβαντας οἷσε παῖ τῆς ἀσπίδος 
than it is immediately capped by the mocking: 
καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς τοὺς xptBaviras ἔκφερε 
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The scholiast’s λείπει γαστρός is as obvious as it is true, provided we treat 
the passage literally. The rest of the note misses the point in curious fashion: 
iv’ ἡ, καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς γαστρὸς τὴν ἀνάπαυσιν ἔκφερε τοὺς κριβανίτας ἄρτους. 
ἔπαιξε δὲ χαριέντως ὅτι καὶ οὗτοι περιφερεῖς ὡς αἱ ἀσπιδες. That the loaves 
were round may well have been true, but that fact has nothing to do with 
the interpretation of the joke. Does not the language rather suggest that 
“‘shield’’ was slang for ‘‘belly”? Mueller in his edition suggests that 
Dicaeopolis, as he speaks the words, ‘“‘ventrem digito monstrat.”? Merry 
expresses a similar view. But Rogers, with his customary discernment, 
remarks, ‘‘But I strongly suspect that the round protuberant paunch of 
some corpulent citizen had been compared to the ἀσπὶς ὀμφαλόεσσα, which 
a soldier in battle protruded before him; and that we have here an allusion 
to that description, an allusion which the audience would at once under- 
stand.” Certain it is that evidence is not lacking of the Greek fondness for 
applying to parts of the body nicknames borrowed from various sources, some 
of them no doubt of sportive significance. The temptation to hit upon such 
a slang usage of ‘‘shield’’ must have been doubly great. Not only the super- 
ficial, general resemblance between shield and belly, but also the fact that 
from Homer on a distinguishing feature common to both was named ὀμφαλός, 
would seem to make the usage almost inevitable, especially when we recall 
how familiar an object the shield was and what exceptional opportunities 
the Greek possessed of making the comparison suggested. That he was not 
slow to make it, that it was not a brand-new coinage of the age of Aristo- 
phanes, would appear from T'yrtaeus 11.24: 


ἀσπίδος εὑρείης γαστρὶ καλυψάμενος. 
That the passage in which this line occurs is epic and dignified lends all the 
more color to the belief that the usage was well recognized, even earlier than 
Tyrtaeus himself.! If our own English vocabulary had been fashioned under 
similar circumstances, who knows but that instead of inglorious “ pot-belly,” 
a term that suggests the piping times of peace, or at all events an era when 
the shield had become less useful than ornamental, we might have forged 


ὃ. more martial phrase ourselves ?? 
H. L. Crossy 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Taortp was of course also applied to other inanimate objects, as to the bulge of a 
bottle (Cratinus Pytine 18), but that does not vitiate the argument. 


2 The writer is indebted to Dr. Theodore A. Buenger, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for an interesting parallel from Latin literature to the passage under discussion. 
Claudianus In Eutrop, ii. 386 ff., in describing a general of Eutropius, writes: 

Tunc Ajax erat Eutropii, lateque fremebat, 
Non septem vasto quatiens umbone iuvencus; 
quam perpetuis dapibus pigroque sedili 
Inter anus interque colos oneraverat, alvum. 
It is not improbable that Claudianus, who had spent much of his life among Greek- 
speaking peoples and had written in Greek himself, is here imitating some Greek 
model. If not, he at least testifies to the naturalness of the joke. 
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THE OMISSION OF THE INTERJECTION IN HEROD vy. 51 


In a discussion of the force of the interjection with the vocative in Herod- 
otus, AJP, X XVI, 34, the conclusion was reached that the interjection 
gave to the vocative a familiar tone and that its omission implied reserve 
or dignity. This conclusion was supported by the statement that ‘‘familiar 
family greetings such as father, mother, wife, son, and daughter have the 
interjection.” Professor Grace Harriet Macurdy, CP, VII, 78, corrected 
this by calling attention to the fact that little Gorgo, when her father was 
offered bribes by Aristagoras, did not address him with ὦ πάτερ but with the 
simple vocative πάτερ. 

Plutarch telling the same story in Lac. Apoph., p. 191, Teubner text, 
has the child use the interjection, ὦ πάτερ, thus differing from Herodotus. 
It is probable that there was no traditional authority either for using or for 
omitting the interjection in this speech and that Herodotus violated his usual 
custom in this particular passage for some literary or artistic reason. The 
reason is not far to seek. 

Plato always uses the interjection when a freeborn son or youth is 
addressed, and regularly omits it in the case of slaves, e.g., ὦ παῖ to one who 
is free, wat to a slave. However, Agathon when speaking to his slaves in 
Symposium 175B addresses them with the words ὦ παῖδες, adding at once 
that he does not intend to give them orders, that they are free to do as they 
please. The interjection in this passage in Plato marks the breaking down 
of social barriers, and the introduction of familiar intercourse between friends 
and companions. : 

The omission of the interjection in the passage under discussion, when 
Gorgo spoke to her father in the presence of the wealthy and magnificent 
foreign ambassador, shows that the child was embarrassed, stiff, and formal, 
and so accordingly addressed her father in the language of formal politeness 
and dignified reserve rather than in that of easy familiarity. 

This is as neat a touch of ethopoita as is to be found in any of the speeches 
of Lysias, and is also a perfect illustration of the principle I have already 
advanced, that the vocative without the interjection in early Greek is digni- 


fied and reserved. . 
Joun A. Scorr 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Die Pseudoxenophontische AOHNAION IIOAITEIA. Einleitung, 
Obersetzung, Erklarung von Ernst Katinxa. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1913. 


It is a matter of surprise that no annotated edition of this important 
document has appeared since the editions by Miller-Striibing, 1880, and 
Belot, 1880. Though primarily a political tract, it deals also with linguistic, 
economic, social, dramatic, and legal matters. In view of the constantly 
growing body of discussions, comments, and fugitive remarks on the part 
of scholars of widely divergent interests, a comprehensive edition such as 
Kalinka has produced is particularly welcome. The text is practically the 
same as that of his editio minor of 1898 to which the reader is referred for 
information regarding the manuscripts. The present edition is provided 
with an adequate apparatus criticus. The treatment of the text is charac- 
terized by conservatism and fidelity to the MSS tradition and the result 
marks a distinct advance in the interpretation of the work. 

In i. 14 the difficulties involved on the MSS reading of ἐκπλέοντες are 
overcome by reading of πλέονες. This is attractive, for it calls attention 
to the activities of native sycophants in the subordinate cities, which must 
have been even more annoying than those of Athenian origin. The objection 
that of πλέονες is not used elsewhere by the author to designate the popular 
party is not serious. Thucydides (viii. 73. 6) uses it of the democracy in 
Samos. More disturbing is the violent change of subject involved in refer- 
ring γιγνώσκοντες in the same sentence to the Athenians. A similarly harsh 
change occurs in Kalinka’s interpretation of the much-discussed passage 
(i. 11) regarding slaves. Here the interpretation of ἐλευθέρους ἀφιέναι 
as referring, not to actual manumission, but to the practical freedom of 
δοῦλοι χωρὶς οἰκοῦντες is extremely attractive. No parallel is cited. In 
i. 14 ἡ ἀρχή does not refer exclusively either to the democratic rule in Athens, 
as Kalinka takes it, or to the imperial rule of Athens. Both are included. 
Oligarchic governments in the subordinate cities could as a rule react only 
indirectly on domestic politics in Athens. Again in ii. 1 the remarks on 
Athenian military power are rendered intelligible by a few changes. The 
use of the superlative κράτιστοι instead of a comparative for emphasis is 
not without parallel. The difficulty in ii. 12 where the commercial aspects 
of sea power are set forth is removed by the transfer of ἢ from before οὐ to 
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the position before ofrwes. One would be more satisfied with this and some 
other textual changes if one could be certain that the satirical author of this 
pamphlet always attributed sound theories to the democrats. These few 
crucial passages to which every student of the “polity of the Athenians” 
immediately turns when a new edition of the text appears sufficiently 
exhibit the methods of the editor in constituting and interpreting the 
text. 

The introduction deals with the date, authorship, composition, and 
character of the pamphlet. It is pretty generally agreed that the date lies 
somewhere between 430 and 424. The arguments advanced in support of 
attempts to be more accurate are not convincing. The assumption that 
no writer would have enumerated among the advantages of sea power the 
ability to seize ἀκτὴ προέχουσα ἢ νῆσος προκειμένη ἢ στενόπορόν τι (ii. 14) 
before the capture of Pylos implies a very poor opinion of the intelligence 
of people who for two generations had been the predominant sea power in 
the Mediterranean. Equally curious is the notion that, after Brasidas’ 
spectacular raid on the Chalcidice, no writer could assert the impossibility 
of distant military operations on the part of a land power (ii. 5). One 
might as reasonably argue that the comment was suggested by the raid of 
Brasidas, whose success only served to emphasize the difficulties of such 
an undertaking. But there was a number of circumstances that rendered 
the exploit so unique that it could in no way modify a general military 
theory: καὶ τὸν μὲν πεζῃ ἰόντα δεῖ διὰ φιλίας ἰέναι ἣ νικᾶν μαχόμενον. 

Kalinka rejects the argument regarding Pylos because the object of 
that undertaking was not λωβᾶσθαι τοὺς τὴν ἥπειρον οἰκοῦντας. The 
Brasidas argument he characterizes as ‘‘diese scharfsinnige Beobachtung.”’ 
There is a detailed discussion of the passage regarding the democratic atti- 
tude toward political comedy: κωμῳδεῖν δ᾽ αὖ καὶ κακῶς λέγειν τὸν μὲν 
δῆμον οὐκ ἐῶσιν (ii. 18). This is not a reference to a specific law. The 
Athenians did not attempt to embody fine distinctions in their legislation. 
The eicayyeAc afforded ample means of protection against any gross abuse 
of stage freedom in comment and criticism of current affairs. It is futile 
to try to identify a particular prosecution as the basis of this remark. 

Kalinka wisely refuses to attempt to identify the author with any 
known writer or politician. He was an Athenian citizen and an oligarch. 

The commentary covers 230 pages. This is a generous amount of 
annotation for 13 pages of Greek. References and more minute discussions 
in the commentary are printed in footnotes. It is a pity that the edition 
was not made complete by the inclusion of the index verborum that appears 
in the editio minor. 

Rosert J. BONNER 

UNIVERSITY ΟΡ CHICAGO 
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Platos Jugenddialoge und die Entstehungszeit des ‘‘Phaidros.”’ By 
Hans VON ARNIM. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. Pp. vii—224. 

Professor von Arnim does not believe that we can distinguish in Plato’s 

writings a Socratic stratum antedating the doctrine of ideas, and a period 
of old age in which the theory was tacitly abandoned. He accepts The 
Unity of Plato’s Thought as against all recent endeavors to determine the 
order of composition of the dialogues by supposed contradictions, inconsist- 
encies, and developments in Plato’s own thinking. But his philological 
conscience revolts against the ἀργὸς λόγος that would therefore abandon the 
problem of Platonic chronology as both insignificant and insoluble. He 
believes that the method of style statistics rightly used is capable of solving 
the problem. But inasmuch as his own painstaking investigations in this 
field (cf. Classical Philology, VII, 490) have not yet been fully appreciated 
by his colleagues, he suspends his labors in this direction for a time, in order 
to test and confirm his results by another method. Though the order of 
composition of the dialogues need not coincide with that of the development 
of their ideas in Plato’s mind, it may very well be the order in which he 
intended and felt it necessary to present them to his readers. And con- 
versely, if we can show that the full understanding of one dialogue presup- 
poses acquaintance with another, we may fairly presume that they were 
published in the sequence that would make them intelligible. 
" In the first half of the first volume, Professor von Arnim applies this 
plausible method to the so-called minor or earlier dialogues with great acu- 
men and, in the main, resisting the temptation to strain the evidence in favor 
of his thesis. The Protagoras (presumably the earliest dialogue) precedes 
the Laches because Nicias in the Laches proposes as well-known Socratic 
doctrine a definition of courage elaborated as something new and unfamiliar 
in the Protagoras. The assumption in the Charmides that οἰκεῖα is an 
accepted synonym of ἀγαθά would commend itself only to a reader who knew 
the Lysis. The earlier and independent publication of the first book of the 
Republic is confirmed by the fuller and more convincing development of 
some of its ideas in the Gorgias. It follows the Laches and the Protagoras, 
since it takes as a matter of course the parallelism of τέχνη and ἀρετή which 
they work out. And it precedes the Lysis, which in 217E refines upon and 
corrects the argument of Republic 341DE on the relation of the good, the 
evil, and the neutral. The protreptic discussions of the Euthydemus pre- 
suppose all of these dialogues as well as the Meno. 

Of a similar character is the argument in the second part (pp. 156 f.) 
that the psychological Phaedrus myth would not be intelligible except to 
readers already acquainted with the fourth book of the Republic and its 
application of the doctrine of the tripartite soul to ethics—an argument 
which my own experience with students confirms: 

‘Also nicht, weil die Lehre von der Dreiteiligkeit der Seele bis zur 
Republik dem Philosophen fremd gewesen miisste (was ihre Ignorierung im 
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Phaidon durchaus nicht beweist)—nicht deswegen muss der Phatdros nach 
der Republik geschrieben sein, sondern weil die Allegorie des Phaidros nur 
von Lesern verstanden und gewirdigt und genossen werden konnte, welche 
die ‘Republik’ bereits gelesen hatten” (p. 161). 

This brief summary of course does not do justice to Professor von Arnim’s 
many interesting applications of his method, but may serve to indicate its 
general scope. I suppose that he would not himself regard the assumption 
on which it rests as more than a strong presumption in any given instance. 
It would always remain possible that Plato in exceptional cases alluded to 
favorite ideas for which he had not thus prepared his readers. For example, 
the late Professor Adam, like Stallbaum not understanding the φαντάσματα 
θεῖα of Republic 532C, proceeded to emend it, but candidly withdrew the 
emendation when I pointed out that the enigmatic expression is fully ex- 
plained in a passage of the later Sophist 266BD. | 

The interest of the book is by no means limited to these inferences about 
Platonic chronology. Professor von Arnim, as readers of his History of 
Greek Philosophy, his Dio Chrysostomus, and his Fragments of the Stoics know, 
is a very competent critic, not only of the text, but of the ideas, of his authors. 
And there are many suggestions in the present volume on which I should 
like to dwell did space permit. His contribution to the problem of the 
apparent contradictions between the Protagoras and the. Gorgias especially 
deserves mention. The matter is too complicated to discuss in a review. I 
have elsewhere indicated my opinion (Classical Philology, IX, 364) that the 
hedonistic calculus of the Protagoras cannot be separated from that of the 
Laws, and that Plato, like some modern opponents of utilitarianism, is com- 
pelled to make large concessions to the psychological truth of a doctrine 
whose language and emotional associations are distasteful to him. To this 
conflict of analytic thought with instinctive ethical feeling and aesthetic 
taste in himself, I would refer his apparent self-contradictions about pleasure, 
which after all are no greater than those of Jowett, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, 
and many other modern writers. 

Professor von Arnim is a careful workman and leaves few openings for 
the captious critic. I should like however to submit to him my doubts on 
one passage. In Protagoras 358C, ἄλλο τι οὖν .. .. ἐπί ye τὰ κακὰ οὐδεὶς 
ἑκὼν ἔρχεται, he assumes that the οὖν necessarily represents the proposition 
as an inference from the preceding hedonistic argument. Is it not possible 
to regard the οὖν as merely continuative (cf. Aristoph. Nubes 423) and to 
base the self-evident proposition, so far δὰ it requires confirmation, on the 
very meaning of κακά as emphasized by ye? This use of what I some- 
times nickname in the classroom the ex m termini ye is not uncommon. 
We find it, for example, in conjunction with ἄλλο re οὖν in Republic 576C: 
ἄλλο τι οὖν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὅ ye τυραννικὸς κατὰ τὴν τυραννουμένην πόλιν ἂν εἴη 
ὁμοιότητι; 

Ρασι, SHOREY 
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Die Chadhirlegende und der Alexanderroman. Von Dr. I. FRIEDLAEN- 
DER. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. M. 12. 


In a region of jack-o’-lanterns and will-o’-the-wisps a fixed and unwaver- 
ing landmark is a welcome sight indeed. Such a landmark has been erected 
by Dr. Friedlaender in his most recent volume. 

With a keen eye for that which is essential Dr. Friedlaender has fastened 
upon a detail in the heterogeneous conglomerate of the Greco-oriental 
Alexander-romance and the Arabic Chadhirlegend the episode of the fountain 
of life, which forms the connecting link between the two. Picking up the 
trail at points to which it had been blazed by such men as Noeldeke, Goldzi- 
her, Erwin Rohde, Clermont-Ganneau, and Lidzbarski, and occasionally 
correcting false guiding marks by the way, Professor Friedlaender carefully, 
warily, relentlessly pursues the footsteps of this episode, a living bit of folk- 
lore in the making, through a larger portion of Arabic religious and secular 
literature than it is given to most men to wander through. Nor is it Arabic 
alone, but Greek and Latin as well, Hebrew and Syriac and Ethiopic, Persian 
and Turkish, Spanish and French—all furnish grist for his mill. 

To attempt, within the limits prescribed for this review, a statement of 
contents or a summary of results would be a vain undertaking and could not 
but do violence to the author’s aim and intent. This is a book to be read, 
not in summary, but in substance. 

Perhaps the most significant characteristic of the book is its sug- 
gestiveness for further fruitful and purposeful labors, much needed in 
adjacent regions. To mention but two points, at which the work of fellow- 
laborers may attach: In the field of Greek mythology the connections of the 
Glaucus-myth with the fountain of life need more careful tracing than has 
yet been given them; and second, a motif forming a cross-section to the line 
pursued by Dr. Friedlaender, the episode of the magicians and wise men 
consulted and failing, only to make room for the favored hero, might be 
followed, so far as my eye reaches at this moment, from Pharaoh and Joseph, 
through Ahiqar and Sennacherib, and Daniel and his royal masters, to Dr. 
Friedlaender’s preserves and beyond, with promise of fruitful results. 

The following brief list of minor corrections and suggestions is appended: 
p. 311, 1. 16, read κῶν for -S; this would furnish a stray parallel, such as 
might well be expected in ‘Omira, to Ibn Babuye’s isolated statement, p. 
127, n. 10; fr a few lines above, and not infrequent throughout ‘Oméra’s 


account, might well have caused the sense-destroying change (cf. p. 142, 
n. 5). To the supplementary remark (p. 323) on p. 41 it might be of some 
interest to add that the Slavic and Armenian Ahigar also contain the proverb 
of the human eye, insatiable, except by the dust of death (Nau, Ahvzkar, p. 
181, No. 846; Nau’s biblical parallels lack the characteristic dust-of-death 
idea, the closest, otherwise, being Prov. 27:20). For the sake of the inex- 
perienced doubter it might have been stated in the remark (p. 325) on p. 311, 
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1. 2, that .pasgre is, of course, the mistake of the facile scribe, who had 
just written μος. Misprints noticed in passing are: p. 78, n. 3, delete 
the second “ist”; p. 107, 1. 4, read ‘“‘ Erzihlungsstoff’”’; p. 110, ἢ. 3, read 
“‘Qataidas’”; p. 114, n. 6, one might add the nearer reference ‘“ Republik x. 
6114"; p. 193, 1. 5, read ‘“‘Der” for “Den”; 1. 10, read ‘‘b.” for “be”; p. 
216, 1. 5, read 3 for 8; p. 241, 1. 2 from below, read “‘sind”’ for “‘ist”’; p. 268, 
n. 6, last line, read “the” for “thee”; p. 308, 1. 1, read X59> for X5y>; p. 


315, 1. 5, read κἀπὸ for ~as(?). 
ce — MartTIN SPRENGLING 
HarvarRp UNIVERSITY 


Kleine Schriften von Franz Skutsch. Herausgegeben von WILHELM 
Krouu. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1914. Pp. 531. 

By virtue of high ideals of investigation Professor Skutsch gained a 
commanding position in classical scholarship. He insisted on a complete 
and critical basis of fact and was adept at marshaling his facts. His con- 
clusions seemed to him inevitable, and he asserted them with such enthusi- 
asm that he not seldom gained recognition for results that his facts did 
not warrant. Thus, because nempe is (1) never an entire foot, and (2) never 
occurs in synaloepha as the first short in a proceleusmatic Skutsch concluded 
that Plautus employed only monosyllabic nemp. These facts admit the 
older scansion némpé equally well, however. The determination of how the 
hurry was effected with nempe and the other hurry words is, in the absence 
of a due Roman orthographic denotation, indeterminable, so that light 
remains to be sought, not in metric feet, but from modern hurry groups like 
Fr. m[aislenjin, υἱοϊ]ὰ, Eng. “‘ prithee,’’ ‘“‘méthinks,’”’ “‘alone.” ΑΒ for wlé, 
a single ὦ is justified by the law of mam(m)illa in a large number of ex- 
amples like zllt’us, tlli’sce, tlic; cf. Romance le, lo, etc. 

After skilfully formulating the iambic shortening to show its accentual 
character, Skutsch admits mrginés as though in a Cretic word the short 
shortened. Right against Leo and Lindsay as to peciila’tus, he wrongly 
scans dolérésmi (St. 165), though mt is certainly proclitic here with the follow- 
ing oboriunt[ur]. Surely virg(t)nes vén(e)rant (in Plautine anapaests) are 
rather like inscriptional otnuoeset cedre dedro(t); and the hurry in (se)nécia, 
or even in 2(e)! optimo, may find an accentual parallel in clura from κόλουρα, 
scena | sace’na. Catullus’ mané is an archaism and his commodd is in the 
spirit of modern interpretation of cretic-anapaests. Cicero knew the 
prosody of -s (Or. 161) and cannot have mistaken the archaic hiatus. 

The truth seems to be that the intensity of his convictions often carried 
Skutsch beyond sound reasons and conclusions. Though he joyously 
adduced poplus (poplaris) as proof for his own choice, the form comports 
equally well with either of the derivations current for populus. The primate 
*ne *cessis (ne unparalleled if nefas[i]=negare) does not indubitably yield 
necesse, for potis | pote, magis | mage correspond neither in rhythin nor as 
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parts of speech; and a derivation that fails to explain necessarii, ‘‘connec- 
tions,’”’ is always suspect. A flagrant example of sound method vitiated 
by enthusiasm is found in Skutsch’s misinterpretation of eme, mi vir, lanam 
(Mil. 686), for Skutsch ought to have known better than most that, whether 
the Greek husband provided wool for his wife and her maids to spin or not, 
the Greek-comedy husband certainly did (cf. Men. 120, 797). But, having 
adopted the conviction that em/ ‘‘there’’ (which Skutsch, like the rest of 
us, must predominantly render by da/) is from eme (“take”), “‘buy,” he 
bends every effort to certify his eme in the tradition. Yet ‘‘take” does not 
lead to ‘“‘there” and suits but a small proportion of the turns with em! 
while ‘‘there!” suits them all. True, em/ combined with imperatives 
admits in Plautus only singulars and second persons, still speech-between- 
two predominates in comedy and outcry in speech-between-two. Statistic 
must also reckon with accident: thus Plautus uses only lanam. To 
Skutsch’s interest in em/, however, we owe 8. valuable statistic of the Plautine 
prosody of monosyllables, and a strong justification of ém(e). Accordingly— 
to use his own figure, reverently and by way of wish—if we might only bring 
Professor Skutsch back from the Styx to Gubbio, hard by the Tiber water- 
shed, he might be the first to admit that ém(e) =Umbr. esmi-k (loc.) “‘hi-c, 
illi-c’”’; cf. Av. akm: (from the remote Oxus). 

In his zeal to establish proin, dein, exim (-m/) as shortened (before con- 
sonants) from proinde, etc., Skutsch again failed to exhaust indigenous 
parallels. Plautine illim, ‘‘illine,’’ tstim, “‘istine,” fully justify *im, ‘‘inde,”’ 
(cf. ἔνθεν : ἐνθένδε), and therewith, without recourse to the functionally 
unlike inter-im, ex-im, “exeo, proeo.’”’ Nor can the half-dozen Plautus 
instances of hic (see Palmer, Amph. 1. 1. 146) be voided by mere denial or 
facile emendation; and the penultimate primate ho+i-+ce (fem. ha+i-+ce; 
cf. gut, quae) was abandoned too precipitately and without proof that proclitic 
6 yielded t. Variant sentence stress as in Eng. “this here” | ‘‘th(i)shire”’ 
(“‘do’ you” | “d’you’’), will account for hic | hic; cf., if inscriptional seine 
be admitted, stn | sine from primates orthographically identical. Frequent 
iambic shortening in turns like quis hic est would have tended to fixation 
because of zlltc tsttc. 

Of the literary papers the reviewer particularly commends No. XXVI 
(on the Casina prologue), but Friedrich’s interpretation of the (personal) 
apostrophe in vs. 142 quite annihilates the strophic arrangement of Catullus 
68 (No. IV). In verbal studies Skutsch was at his best in vindicating 
of-ficium as “work-doing’’; and odi, if we shift the semantic problem to 
Indo-European, may well have meant originally ‘‘T have sniffed at.”’ 

Limitations of space preclude the reviewer from further spreading out 
his recognition of Professor Skutsch’s distinguished merits, but he would 
commend his collected writings, including the engaging memorial of Professor 
Kroll, to the attention of scholars made and in the making. 


Epwin W. Fay 
Austin, TEX. 
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Homer, Dichtung und Sage. Erster Band: Jiias. Von Erica ΒΈΤΗΕ. 
Teubner, 1914. Pp. x+374. M. 8. 


In this large volume, which is the first of a series, Professor Bethe offers 
a@ new and final solution of the problem of the composition of the Iliad. 
No one was ever more certain of presenting the absolute truth than the 
author of this book. 

His theory is briefly this: The Iliad is an intentional unity, every part 
of which owes its place to a great and comprehensive design. The Iliad 
was composed in the sixth century and has remained unchanged, so that 
it is identical with the poem known to Aeschylus and Plato. There are 
difficulties of many sorts, such as contradictions and lack of harmony, but 
these difficulties were faced by the poet himself and are due to the material 
in which he worked; hence they are older than the Jiiad and are not the 
interpolations of later hands. No verse has been added since Homer. 

Homer took a mass of existing poems and combined them into an epic 
on a grand scale, but he was a great poet as well as a great compiler and wrote 
a large part of the Iliad to fill up the gaps and to unite the whole. Not 
only did he compose entire scenes but he changed the old songs and added 
verses in order to bring them into harmony with his plan, and also to let the 
hearer anticipate what is to come, or to remind him of what has gone before, 
and so accordingly in the very oldest songs may be found verses belonging 
to the latest stratum. 

These different songs betray their independent origin by those minute 
contradictions and discrepancies which the poet could not fully conceal. 
Like a builder who reshapes an old house into a new, the poet could not 
entirely ignore the existing structure. 

Bethe slowly and surely removes the parts due to Homer and finds that 
there still remains a group of songs of different origin and different merit: 
such songs are the Patrocleia, the Diomedeia, the Doloneia, the Menis, and 
perhaps a dozen others. 

The Menis, which is the very structure of the Ilzad, is the framework into 
which the other poems were set and for which other verses were written. 
In order to make this into an epic poem on a grand scale other songs were 
reshaped and several thousand verses were composed by Homer himself. 

This Menis was spread out fairly thin over a large area, but it is prac- 
tically all preserved and the various verses are to be easily detected because 
of their coherency and superlative excellency. This poem consists of 
about 1,300 verses distributed as follows: 330 in A, 100 in A, 200 in TI, about 
50 in P and &, about 300 in T and ©, and finally a few over 300 in X. These 
verses when united into a harmonious whole form the illustrious poem whose 
might and whose glory absorbed great masses of songs and the genius of 
Homer. 

A study will reveal the superb merit of this assumed Menis. The 
occasion for the Wrath and its setting take up about one-fourth of the poem, 
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and are as fully narrated as in the Iliad. Achilles vows that the Greeks will 
rue this day and withdraws with bitter anger from the struggle, the Greeks 
meet with slight reverses, Achilles sends Patroclus to their help, Patroclus is 
slain, Achilles rushes into the combat, rescues the body of his companion, 
joins in the fight, soon engages and slays Hector, and the poem closes with 
the lamentations of Hecuba. 

In this Menis so much emphasis is given to the anger of Achilles and the 
insults given him that we are certain that nothing but the direst straits 
and the mightiest efforts can induce him to join in the fight; yet without one 
word of entreaty and no suggestion from the Greeks that he is even desired, 
he sends Patroclus into the combat. There is no reconciliation and the 
Wrath is ignored. A poet who gave 330 verses to the origin of the Wrath 
should say something about the outcome. Then, too, Hector is left dead 
on the field., Is he to be thrown to the dogs, or is he to have decent funeral 
rites? The Greeks gave too much care to the treatment of the dead to ignore 
the fate of Hector’s body. The assumed Menis has a beginning, a beginning 
on a gigantic scale, yet it has no middle and noend. It is like attaching the 
head of an elephant to the body of a mouse. 

Because of evident contradictions or lack of harmony in the present 
Iliad, Bethe can detect the various joints, parts, and sutures. 

He starts with the supposition that the attitude of Achilles in the Patro- 
cleia proves that the author of that poem knew nothing of the proffered 
gifts in the Presbera. These gifts appear in the reconciliation; hence the 
reconciliation is later than the Patrocleia and in harmony with the Presbeia- 
In order to prepare for the phase of the proffered gifts, the poet made an 
opening in A and inserted the Athena episode, in which the goddess tells 
Achilles that one day he shall have threefold greater gifts because of this 
insult. The Athena scene shows it is in strange surroundings by the fact that 
it would be a tame climax for Achilles to throw his scepter to the ground after 
he had already flashed his sword in the face of the Achaeans. So much 
depends on this passage and it is so large a part of Bethe’s argument that I 
will quote his own words: p. 188, ‘‘He threw the scepter at the feet of the 
Achaeans, but this speech and this gesture would not have the desired effect 
if Achilles had already drawn his sword”’ (‘‘wenn unmittelbar vorher Achill 
schon das Schwert gezogen hatte”); p. 190, ‘‘ Auch das Hinwerfen des Scep- 
ters, das leer = gering erscheint, wenn das Schwert schon aus der Scheide 
geflogen war.’’ Page after page is devoted to this theory and the poor 
would hardly have been written without it. 

The Homeric phrase on which he bases this argument is found in A 194: 
ἕλκετο δ᾽ ἐκ κολεοῖο μέγα ξίφος, not an aorist but an imperfect. Just at 
that moment Athena came to him and her command is not, “Put up thy 
sword,” but instead she says, “‘Draw not thy sword” (μηδὲ ξίφος ἕλκεο). 
The words of Athena and the imperfect tense make it most unlikely that 
Achilles flashed his sword in the face of the Achaeans, and so accordingly 
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there is no contradiction or anti-climax in the fact that he later threw down 
his scepter. 

P. 168, Professor Bethe argues that in the older account of the wounding 
of Diomede that hero could have had no chariot, because in the old stratum 
neither Ajax nor Odysseus had a chariot, (‘‘ weil in dem alten Gedicht weder 
Aias noch Odysseus einen Wagen haben’’). This is only half a truth, since 
in no part of the Iliad or Odyssey does either of these heroes have a chariot. 
It is a fine proof of the unity of Homeric descriptions that these two warriors 
from small islands should in all parts of the Iliad be without horses or chariots. 

It is impossible to discuss in more detail this learned and suggestive book, 
but it seems to me that the author has found contradictions where none 
exist and that he has rather forced the Jlvad to suit his theory than his 


theory to suit the Ilad. 
Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Imperium Romanum: Studien zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
romischen Reichs, 1: Die Staatsvertrdge und Vertragsverhdltnisse. 
By Euvaen Tavusier. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1913. 
Pp. ix+458. 

This volume is a study of the form and content of treaties contracted by 
Rome during the period of the Republic. The first chapter deals with their 
classification. The chief principle of grouping is involved in the question 
whether or not one of the contracting states loses its independence through 
the agreement. On this basis the treaty of surrender—Deditionsvertrag— 
stands out distinctly from every other as the form through which the sur- 
rendering state destroys its own legal existence (for the formula, see Livy 
i. 38). It includes two reciprocal acts, dare in dicitonem and acctpere. From 
the very nature of the case the surrender is unconditional; legally the 
deditus is the same as the captivus. In early times, however, there developed 
a formula, dedere in fidem, in which the surrendering party appealed to the 
mercy of the conqueror, and a condition of fidelity took the place of the 
unmitigated right of the master. The usual effect was to bring the sur- 
rendered into the circle of citizenship—exceptionally the full citizenship or 
patriciate, generally the limited citizenship or plebitate. Here the reader 
discovers that, however thoroughly the author may have mastered his 
peculiar field, he clings with unruffled trust to Mommsen’s obsolete con- 
ception of the early Roman state and society. Although not the slightest 
evidence has ever been found to invalidate the judgment of ancient writers 
on early Roman history that the patricians and plebeians were merely the 
nobles and commons, and although historians are now generally recognizing 
this fact, there will doubtless be some who will continue till Doomsday to 
repeat parrot-like the definition proposed by Mommsen. The reviewer 
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refers to this matter here because of its bearing on Rome’s foreign policy. 
If our sources are right in their conception of the social classes, and if, as 
they state, Rome under the kings generally granted her citizenship to the 
mass of conquered while bestowing the patriciate upon the leading citizens 
of the incorporated state, she was far more liberal than Mommsen and 
Taubler assume, in fact as liberal as any state with social distinctions could 
possibly be. 

As the earliest example of a “community with half-citizenship’— 
Halbburgergemeinde—resulting from a ‘‘dedition treaty,’’ the author men- 
tions Tusculum, 381 B.c. (p. 23). In this opinion he prefers to follow 
Mommeen, ‘‘supported by Festus, p. 127 M,” in opposition to other sources. 
Among modern writers who hold the contrary opinion he mentions as the 
last Beloch, Der ttalische Bund (1880), p. 120. The author seems to be 
unaware that many authorities since Beloch have touched upon this question, 
most of whom have preferred to go on record with the opposition; see, for 
example, De Sanctis, Storia det Romani (1907), II, p. 243, and, published 
after Taubler’s essay appeared, Frank, Roman Imperialism (1914), p. 34. 
Moreover, the source on which Taubler relies is not Festus, and not even 
Paulus Diaconus, but as Miller, ed. cit., p. 127, ἢ. 1. (citing Niebuhr), 
explains, a grammarian of the tenth or eleventh century, to supply a lacuna 
caused by a fire. There exists accordingly no appreciable authority for 
the author’s opinion. The fact, too, that the Roman annalists shaped their 
material to the glory of their country might warrant a doubt as to their 
statement that the arrangement between Rome and Tusculum was a deditio. 
From such considerations the reader will perhaps be inclined to suspect that 
Taubler in his devotion to the legal study of treaties has neglected their 
historical relations, and has not examined the more recent historical litera- 
ture, or approached his sources in a sufficiently critical spirit. 

Along with others who treat of early Rome from a purely legal point 
of view, Taubler assumes that from the very beginning the Romans were 
thoroughly equipped jurists. In objection to this standpoint we may urge 
that, however given to formalism, the Romans could not possibly have had 
in the fifth century B.c., while as yet devoid of education, so clear a con- 
ception of citizenship as they afterward acquired. The treaty with Gabi, 
belonging possibly to the later years of the sixth century, granted to each 
contracting party the enjoyment of all citizen rights in the other (Dionysius 
iv. 57.3). This close treaty relationship was evidently the beginning of the 
municipality; and probably no contemporary Roman would have been able 
to say precisely when the alliance gave way to citizenship pure and simple. 
It is clear, then, as well as in full accord with the early history of Roman 
citizenship, that the municipality with the right to vote preceded the form 
sine suffragio. . 

The second form of treaty discussed by the author is the truce—tndutiae, 
Waffenstillstandsvertrag—which he divides into definitive and preliminary. 
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The former belongs only to early times, the last recorded case falling in the 
year 293 (Livy x. 46. 12). The circumstances and conditions of the two 
forms of truce are discussed at considerable length (pp. 31-44). The third 
class of treaties is described as “perpetual” (ewig), divided into ‘‘normal’’ 
and “special.’””’ The known normal treaties, literary and epigraphic, are 
enumerated and their forms discussed (pp. 44ff.). A document of the 
kind includes four provisions succinctly enumerated by the author as follows; 
(1) friendship (and alliance), (2) by land and sea, (3) forever, (4) no war. 
Naturally the specifications of the four articles vary in phraseology and in 
detail. Among the normal treaties is that through which the alien state 
enters into clientage to Rome under the articles maiestatem populi Romani 
conservanto (pp. 62-66). Perpetual treaties which diverge in form from the 
normal are classed as “‘special.’”’ They fall into groups according to the 
specifications bearing upon (1) indemnities and hostages, (2) regulations of 
boundaries and of trade limits, the delivery of war material, of captives and 
deserters, or of enemies, (3) the protection of dependent, friendly, or allied 
territory. Examples for the illustration of perpetual treaties are taken from 
the half-century intervening between the end of the first Carthaginian war 
and the end of the war with Aetolia and Syria, the period in which “was 
founded that international relationship outside of Italy which was later 
transformed into the Roman empire”’ (p. 89). 

Chap. ii discusses the part taken by the factors of the Roman govern- 
ment, magistrates, Senate, and Comitia respectively, in treaty-making. 
To the general reader the most interesting topic in it is the Caudine treaty 
(pp. 140 ff.). The third chapter is devoted to individual treaties (pp. 188- 
317). First among them are the treaties between Rome and Carthage. 
On the basis of a minute analysis of their specifications the author engages 
in the chronological battle in defense of Mommsen’s view against Nissen. 
To those who accept Mommsen’s theory that the first treaty fell in the year 
348 B.c. Taubler’s discussion may perhaps seem an absolute demonstration, 
whereas upon others it will have relatively little effect. The latter will 
still believe that Polybius had a fair reason for assigning the treaty, even 
though the document contained no date, to the beginning of the Republic, 
or at all events to a time long anterior to 348. It seems reasonable, too, 
that while the Carthaginians in the sixth century were making treaties with 
the Etruscans, they should enter into similar relations with Rome. Further- 
more, the attempt of Taubler to force Campania and Samnium into the 
second treaty (p. 275) seems excessively strained. Notwithstanding the 
author’s efforts, therefore, many will doubtless continue, along with such 
scholars as Ed. Meyer, and Frank (Roman Imperialism, pp. 17, 26), to 
accept the authority of Polybius. 

The fourth chapter is entitled “ Negotiation and Documenting”; the 
fifth, ‘‘ Literary Tradition’’; the sixth, ‘‘Origin of Treaties,”’ in which the his- 
torical beginnings are considered; the seventh, ‘‘ Historical Development.’’ 
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After the various kinds of treaties had assumed their respective forms 
under Greek influence, there developed no new classes or new formulae, 
although there prevailed a tendency to simplification. Historical changes 
affected chiefly the range of their application, corresponding with the 
extension of Rome’s relations with Italy, Carthage, and Greece. The 
peace of Antiochus (188 B.c.) was the acme of development of Rome’s treaty 
relations; the document is the most comprehensive and the richest in con- 
tent of all that have been preserved. It was of extreme importance, as it 
laid the foundation of the Roman Empire in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The writer’s treatment is strictly legal; it gives little attention to the 
relation of the various treaties with the general course of history. The 
highly technical character of the work will make it exceedingly difficult and 
unattractive to the general student; yet within the author’s narrow though 
important field there can be no doubt that, in putting the subject for the 
first time on a thoroughly scientific basis, he has made a notable contri- 
bution to existing knowledge. Henceforth everyone who has to deal with 
Rome’s foreign relations during the Republic must build on Taubler’s 
foundations. It is his intention in a second volume to treat (Part I) of 
the elements of the empire and (Part IT) of the process of formation. Before 
entering upon this part of his work the author ought to make himself more 
thoroughly at home in the historical material, in which at present, as sug- 
gested above, he seems to be almost a stranger. 

GEroRGE WILLIS BotsrorD 
CoLumBia UNIVERSITY 


Annals of Caesar. By E. G. Srater. New York: G. E. Stechert 
& Co. Pp. 330. $1.75. 


C. Julius Caesar: Sein Leben nach den Quellen, kritisch darge- 
stellt. By Ἐς. G. Srguer. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1912. Pp. 
274. M. 6. 


The second work is the author’s German version of the English original. 
He has had the benefit, meanwhile, of H. Meusel’s criticism which appeared 
in the Wochenschrift fir klassische Philologie, 1911. In this review Mr. 
Meusel pointed out a number of inaccuracies, which the author has cor- 
rected and which it is therefore unnecessary to mention. Further inaccu- 
racies were noted by A. T. Walker in the Classical Journal, VIII, 174. 

The book opens with a chapter on Caesar’s ancestry and early youth, 
up to his marriage in 83. Twenty-two pages are devoted to a political 
retrospect, which brings the account down to 81. From this point the 
relation is annalistic. The chief political events at Rome for each year are 
given with a detailed account of Caesar’s activities. The year 69 is appar- 
ently omitted. The Annals are supplemented by a chapter on the “ Writings 
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of Caesar.”’ The supplementary accounts are described (B.G. viii; Bel. 
Al.; Bel. Afr.; Bel. His.), and the book closes with an estimate of ‘‘The 
Other Sources” (Cicero, Sallust, Nikolaos, Pollio, Livy, Velleius, Lucan, 
Suetonius, Plutarch, Appian, and Dio). A so-called valuation of Mommsen 
and Froude occupies the Appendix. 

The style in which the book is written leaves much to be desired. Per- 
haps one ought not to object to clauses and phrases treated as complete 
sentences. But such treatment of the English language as the following 
quotations indicate is certainly intolerable: ‘‘Hold a speech” (pp. 53, 112); 
‘“‘the plebs and the oligarchy, that whichever of the two he would attach 
himself” (p. 60); “‘stout opposition, in which there is a certain swordman- 
ship of debate, but full of applause’”’ (p. 83); ‘‘the latter part of November 
or so” (p. 1386); ‘the news of April were gloomy” (p. 220); “ΠΟΥ does 
Suetonius, Plutarch, Appian, or Dio contradict one another” (p. 259). 
These are but a few examples. It is true that some of these monstrosities 
occur in translation, but that is the last excuse a teacher of Latin ought to 
offer for his limping English. 

Misstatements of fact are not infrequent. We are told (p. 44) that 
Caesar avoided the office of tribunus plebis because it was unattractive for 
members of the aristocracy. We are led to infer that this office might have 
been held by a member of the aristocracy. The fact, of course, is that it 
was open only to plebs and could be held by an aristocrat only when he had > 
taken advantage of a legal subterfuge, as in the case of Clodius, Caesar’s 
contemporary. Pompey’s share in the rebellion of Spartacus (p. 49) is not 
clear. Caesar was not the only senator to vote for the life-imprisonment of 
the Catilinian conspirators—at least so Sallust implies (Caf. 53). The 
festival of the Bona dea (p. 74) was probably not held in the Regia, but 
in Caesar’s own home. Cicero (Ad Ad. 1-12. 3) says domi Caesaris. A 
full account of the scandal is given in Plutarch (Life of Julius Caesar, chaps. 
ix, x), which certainly implies a building larger than the Regia. Misprints 
are: (p. 312) ‘“Cosmo” for “Cosimo,” and (p. 245) “sent” for ‘‘send.”’ 

Mr. Sihler speaks (p. 86) of Caesar offering Cicero a legateship as early 
as May of Caesar’s consular year. The remark which follows gives the 
reader to understand that Caesar had made some ‘‘deal’’ by which he 
already knew what province he was to obtain in the allotment. No such 
supposition is, of course, necessary. Caesar was sure to obtain some 
province at the close of his office and the legateship offered to Cicero would 
have been applicable to any result the allotment might give Caesar. 

The author’s estimate of Suetonius seems absurdly high. On p. 91 
he speaks of Suetonius’ ‘‘pregnant precision.’”’ The alliteration of this 
phrase is its best point. This “pregnant precision,” is exactly the quality 
most noticeable in any Lterary gossip, whether dealing with past history or 
present politics. Mr. Sihler refers to the Anticato as the smallest act of 
Caesar’s career (p. 278). The careful student of Caesar’s life will scarcely 
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view this act in the same light, for it seems rather a dignified reply to 
Cicero’s pamphlet, and no mean apologia pro mta sua. 

Neither the inaccuracies nor the crippled style seem to be the most 
serious fault of this work. In his preface the author lays emphasis on the 
subtitle, ‘Critical Biography.”’ This is to be a record of facts. ‘Acts and 
actions .... are to draw their own lineaments,’”’ for the author has 
never ‘‘allowed himself to assume any fixed emotional attitude toward the 
central figure of these studies.” He has ‘‘kept his mind free from any 
preconceived or predetermined conception of Caesar and the larger figures 
of his generation.” ‘Valuation, estimation and characterization” are to 
be of secondary importance.! The account is to be sine ira et studio (p. 177). 

Now, in the first place, I have very grave doubts whether such an account 
of Caesar would be worth while, even if it could possibly be written. Per- 
haps the mere annalistic record of the events of a great man’s life may be of 
value—a sort of Who’s Who of famous men. However, the bare enumer- 
ation of dates can never body forth the man’s personality. Biography and 
botany cannot be written in the same way. If Mr. Sihler’s intention is 
such as his preface leads us to suppose, his ambition has not been achieved. 
From beginning to end the book reads, not like a biography of Caesar, but 
like an attack on his biographers, Mommsen, Froude, and Holmes. Mr. 
Sihler believes that every act of Caesar’s life was political. His marriage 
was made for political reasons (p. 6); and he refused to divorce his wife 
for the same high motive (p. 32). His “abysmal ambition” (p. 93) is 
everywhere apparent. Many of his acts are viewed in the worst possible 
light; his treatment of the Nervii as “unique mercy” (p. 106). The enlarge- 
ment of the Senate is merely an insult to the Roman aristocracy (p. 246). 
Even beneficial legislation is mentioned only to remind us that Caesar him- 
. self broke his own laws (p. 86). His treatment of Bursa was not “sharp 
dealing’’ as we are led to infer (p. 169). 

Pompey and Crassus are treated in no more objective style, for they, 
with Caesar, are ‘‘dynasts.” Pompey is the ‘One alone” (p. 58), or the 
“Only One,’’ passim. Mommsen, Holmes, and Froude are treated with 
scant courtesy. To reprint at length the copious annotations on Froude’s 
Caesar seems, in view of the character of the annotations, a childish per- 


formance (p. 314). 
L. E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Caesar in Britain and Belgium. By J. H. SuzeMan. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1912. Pp. 123. 
This book is the outcome of the report of the Curricula Committee 
(British Classical Association), which recommended a simplified text for 


1 An odd feature of the preface is a long list of the author’s own works, followed by 
the hope that European scholars will take American research more seriously. 
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second-year Latin students. It contains a concise and well-written intro- 
duction covering the life of Caesar; the Roman provinces and their govern- 
ment; the Roman army; and military tactics. Then follows the simplified 
text of the invasions of Britain (B.G. iv. 20-38; v. 1-23); and the attack 
on the camp of Cicero (B.G. v. 38-52). Notes, prose sentences based on the 
text, a vocabulary, and map of Gaul and Britain are added. 

The notes are well adapted to their purpose and contain much gram- 
matical material, but few references to grammars. The small amount of 
translation in the notes is due to the simplified character of the text. The 
text itself is but the “disiecta membra” of Caesar’s noble history. If it 
seems necessary to have some Latin text corresponding to the insipid pabulum 
furnished by Immensee and Das kalte Hertz, why not dilute Nepos or Petro- 
nius or Apuleius and leave untouched the most simple and lucid historical 


style left us by the Romans? 
L. E. Lorp 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Caesar, The Gallic War: Books 1-7. By Arcuipatp L. Hopcss. 
New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 522. $1.25 net. 


This text is intended for secondary schools and is one of the Macmillan 
Latm series. Books 1-5, and the first twenty-eight chapters of book 6 are 
treated in the conventional style, with illustrations and marked quantities. 
From this point on the vocabulary and notes are given at the bottom of the 
page, so that the book may be used for sight reading. An introduction 
covering 54 pages precedes the text. The maps are sufficient for the needs 
of secondary students, and the illustrations are, on the whole, well chosen. 
Most of them are taken from the Trajan and Aurelian columns. 


L. E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Un Semestre d’Impero repubblicano; il Governo di Galba (Giugno 
68-15 Gennaio 69). By C. BarBaGaLLo. Memoria letta alla 
R. Accademia di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti di Napoli. 
Estratto dagli Atti Κα. Accad. Arch. Lett. Bell. Arti. N.S., ITI 
(1914), 1-89. 

Professor Barbagallo has told once more the story of Galba’s principate, 
beginning with the fall of Nero and the proclamation of the new emperor, 
and continuing the narrative to the bloody dénouement in the Forum on 
January 15, 69. The details supplied by the historians are skilfully woven 
together and presented in a vivid, and even dramatic, style. Striking in- 
cidents, such as the death of Nero, the massacre of the marines at the Mul- 
vian Bridge, the trial of Eprius Marcellus, and the murder of Galba himself, 
are expanded into highly colored scenes and described with a fulness of 
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detail and a power of imagination which must impress the reader. The 
author knows indeed how to use all the devices of the rhetorician. He even 
includes in his work the abstract of a speech which Nymphidius Sabinus 
may have made to the praetorians when he persuaded them to declare for 
Galba, and an analysis of the feelings of Otho at the time of the adoption 
of Piso. 

This method of narration, highly interesting though it be, must neces- 
sarily leave the reader, unless he refer constantly to his sources, in consider- 
able doubt as to what is historical tradition and what the product of Professor 
Barbagallo’s vivid imagination. It has the further disadvantage of preclud- 
ing any consideration, except in an occasional footnote, of the correctness of 
the details transmitted to us, and, above all, of the question of the inter- 
relation of the historical sources. This much-discussed problem is noticed 
only in a footnote, where, in connection with the question of Otho’s responsi- 
bility for the death of Piso, the observation is made that the authors seem to 
be dependent on 8 common source. 

Minor problems too are left on one side. The various theories that have 
been propounded in explanation of the revolt of Vindex are not considered, 
and the difficulty is evaded by the characterization of this episode as a move- 
ment which must appear to the Senate a restoration of the republic, and to 
Vindex’ fellow-Gauls as the realization of the old dream of an autonomous 
Gallic empire. Another unexplained incident is Galba’s order to cut down 
the marines that accosted him on his arrival at the Pons Mulvius. Without 
considering the possibility of violence being employed by them or of some 
other reasonable ground for the drastic punishment meted out by Galba, the 
author attributes this merciless act merely to a fit of anger caused by their 
importunity and lack of discipline. 

The work, according to its title, professes to give a definite point of 
view of Galba’s principate, not altogether new, to be sure, but not previously 
presented in the fulness and definiteness with which we find it here. Appar- 
ently actually attributing to Galba the political ideal of the constitutionalists 
of Trajan’s reign as ascribed to him by Tacitus (pp. 86 f.), the author repre- 
sents him as aiming at a republican empire. This was to be a new political 
form realizing the triumph of the best republican energies—in the accom- 
plishment of which Galba is supposed to have been ready to resign the purple 
and restore full sovereignty to the republic. The a priori hypothesis that 
Galba’s previous career and his election by the Senate would incline him 
toward a pro-senatorial, rather than an autocratic or militaristic policy, 
and consequently would bring about the establishment of this republican 
empire is plausible indeed, but the theory is not borne out by the facts of the 
narrative. Professor Barbagallo is of course right in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of Galba’s policy of economy, but he does not seem justified in his con- 
clusion that this policy was a result of a return to the methods and spirit of the 
republic. It was mere economy and not any reaction toward republicanism 
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that prompted the dismissal of the German bodyguard and the refusal to 
give a donative to the praetorians. A further proof of this supposed reac- 
tion, namely the plan, attributed by the author to Galba, of removing some 
of the praetorian cohorts from Rome and quartering them in various cities 
of Italy, seems to be an entirely unwarranted deduction from words which 
Tacitus represents Otho as using to the soldiers when he was trying to seduce 
them from their loyalty to the emperor. Nor is Suetonius’ statement 
that Galba rarely bestowed Roman citizenship a proof of a reaction toward 
republicanism, since the republican generals were not chary of using this 
right. This policy, like his reluctance to grant the tus trium liberorum, is 
characteristic of his general caution and strictness, which showed itself here in 
his unwillingness to bestow privileges undeserved—or unpurchased. The 
author needs more evidence than he has been able to present in order to con- 
vince us that the martinet and petty economist was a great political reforme1 
—‘‘un grande spirito ed un grande principe.” 

As a popular presentation of the events of this period, or as a chapter 
in an extended sketch of the Roman emperors, this essay would have great 
interest because of its style and dramatic power, but with its failure to 
substantiate the author’s point of view, or, in fact, to do more than narrate 
already known events, it has little claim to consideration as a piece of investi- 
gation or to a place in the Ait: of an academy. | 

Davip Maar, Jr. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Petronius: With an English Translation by Michael Heseltine. Seneca, 
Apocolocyntosis: With an English Translation by W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Loeb Library. London: William Heinemann, New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. 


The addition of Petronius to the Loeb Library is an event of much 
interest to the general reader. Unlike so many Latin authors, Petronius 
has not been done to death by translators; in fact, there have been no recent 
English versions of the entire Satyricon. The Cena, to be sure, has been for 
some time accessible in good translations, but, in translating the complete 
works of Petronius, Mr. Heseltine had an unusual opportunity to deserve 
well of his author and the reading public. This opportunity has been par- 
tially realized. Mr. Heseltine’s style is, generally speaking, adequate, and, 
while consistent and thorough in expurgation, he has preserved practically 
all that is of real value in the Satyricon. It is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that the metrical passages which give the Satyricon the form of a Menippean 
satire are rendered in plain prose; prose has, of course, its obvious advantages, 
but in this case verse is an essential part of an interesting and at times 
effective literary form. 
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In point of accuracy, this translation not infrequently leaves something 
to be desired. At 99-2 (Buecheler): neque enim in amantium esse potestate 
furiosam aemulationem, ‘‘a true lover was incapable of mad jealousy,” the 
sentiment, however pretty, is not to be found in the Latin; Encolpius, 
apologizing for his own jealous outburst, pleads that lovers cannot control 
their jealous frenzy. At 99-14: “the razor was untempered, and specially 
blunted . . . . and so it had grown a sheath,” the reader will be puzzled, 
until he turns to the Latin and finds, rudis novacula instruxerat thecam, 
‘“‘the case had been furnished with (i.e. contained) an untempered razor.” 
In 18-8: impetum morbi monstrata subtilitate lenire, “allay the raging 
of my disease by the clever plan you would show me,” monstrata subtilitate 
should be translated ‘‘the device which Priapus has revealed to me’’; cf. 
infra 18-3: si quod remedium deus illi monstrasset. It may be captious 
to complain that in 4-3: ut verba atroci stilo effoderent, ‘‘their pens relent- 
less in tracking down the right word,” the Horatian reminiscence has been 
sadly blurred. Minor inaccuracies, in some cases disastrous to the sense, will 
be found at 117-3: quicquid praebuisset; 30-7: transiret; 43-4: vendidit; 
11-1: osculisque tandem bona fide exactis. Some notable oddities of diction 
occur, for example, 38-3: eos culavit in gregem, “strained them into his 
flock with a smack behind”; 38-6: valde sucossi, ‘they are very juicy 
people’; 97-2: mollis, ‘‘of low habits.” The text is, in the main, that of 
Buecheler, with a few departures. In 5-18: fortuna (MSS, Buecheler) is 
preferable to furtiva, adopted from Heinsius’ conjecture; so, also, in 33-3: 
dent epulas (MSS, Buecheler) is certainly the better reading; cf. a similar 
phrase, 33-3: dicta consumit. 

The Rouse translation of Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis, which follows Pe- 
tronius in this volume, is a spirited translation of an amusing skit. The 
translator has followed his text with care, and has been at considerable pains 
to reproduce the metrical passages in verse. This is, in all respects, a 
satisfactory version of the A pocolocyntosis. 

Kerra PRESTON 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, V. 9, 1. Galent in Hippocratis de 
Natura Hominis, in Hipporatis de Victu Acutorum, de Diaeta 
Hippocratis in Mortis Acutis. Ediderunt JoaNNES MEwWALDT, 
GrorGIuS HELMREICH, JOANNES WESTENBERGER. Leipzig and 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. xlvili+487. M. 20. 

We have before us the first instalment of the great Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum; for Wellmann’s admirable edition of Philumenus, issued in 
1908, was not conceived as part of this corpus, but was received into it by 
adoption. How much the enterprise may mean to scholarship no man can 
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tell; but as one who has devoted some laborious years to the study of Greek 
medical writers, the reviewer may be permitted to say that the publication 
of this volume filled him with a joy clouded only by the fear that he should 
not live long enough to derive the maximum profit for his studies from the 
completion of the vast undertaking. Since then the unholy European war 
has come, and the fear which was selfish and concerned the individual has 
grown until it embraces the fate of this and other concerted undertakings 
of the republic of letters, whose citizens, alas, are with their several states 
embroiled in the all but universal conflict. Let us echo the Horatian prayer 
for otium! 

The volume begins with a general preface by Professor Diels in the 
name of the Berlin Academy, followed by prefaces to the three treatises 
comprised in it by their several editors. Then comes the text with ample 
apparatus criticus and separate indices nominum and verborum to the indi- 
vidual commentaries prepared by their editors. Helmreich has added 
a third index dealing with grammatical makers in De Victu Acutorum, under 
the headings ‘‘augment,” ‘‘dual,”’ ‘‘crasis,” “‘figura etymologica,’’ “‘hiatus,”’ 
and “participle.” This fact is mentioned because it illustrates the freedom 
with which the individual editor has worked. It is to be regretted that 
no consistent effort was made to harmonize the procedure, especially as it 
is questionable whether a single comprehensive index will ever be made; 
but beggars may not be choosers, and it behooves us to accept thankfully 
what is offered. In fact the work of the several editors in preparing the 
indices is markedly unequal, and errors and inaccuracies are to be found 
which call for caution in the use of them. 

The text itself, which is, of course, of primary importance, is admirably 
constituted throughout. One smiles, but not with self-satisfaction, as one 
compares it with that of Kiihn and thinks with how little suspicion one was 
wont to skate over the thin and treacherous ice of the old edition. One 
knew, of course, that it was not safe to insist on fine points, but one little 
dreamed of the general insecurity of the footing. Now one may fare in 
safety, but only where the editors have gone before. 

The editor’s prefaces will naturally interest scholars, for in them the 
ratio of our renewed faith is contained. Here the basis was laid by Diels 
in his catalogues of the MSS of the Greek medical writers; but the editors 
have not only weighed with care the worth of the MSS, but have also thrown 
much light on the procedure of earlier editors. In particular the MS source 
of the Aldine editio princeps and therewith of the vulgate text has been 
determined. One question of much interest and importance is repeatedly 
brought to the fore, to wit, concerning the testimony of Galen to the text 
of Hippocrates. Its importance to the undertaking of the Corpus Medi- 
corum is shown by the fact that publication begins with Galen, and specifically 
with Galen’s commentaries on Hippocrates. The Galenian lemmata of 
Hippocrates as found in the Vulgate, on which even Littré had laid much 
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stress, are shown to be of no value, because they were corrected and supple- 
mented in the Aldine and subsequent editions from inferior MSS of Hippoc- 
rates. So far, then, there is clear gain, though of a negative character. 
The lemmata as recovered from the authentic Galen tradition are found to 
be in general agreement with the text presented by the best Hippocrates 
tradition, notably with A. But the question now arises—and, so far as 
one can at present see, it is an open question—whether there is any great 
positive gain for the text of Hippocrates to be derived from Galen aside 
from the confirmation of the superior worth of the oldest extant MSS of 
Hippocrates. In other words, may it not be the true conclusion from this 
finding that the lemmata in the texts of Galen were supplied at an early 
date, to be sure, but subsequent to Galen, from current MSS of Hippocrates, 
just as the Aldine supplied deficiencies at a later date? In that case we 
should still have only the Hippocrates tradition, not the witness of Galen 
to the state of the Hippocratic text as it existed in the days of Galen, except, 
of course, where we have the certainly uncorrected text of Galen himself in 
the context of his commentaries. The several editors are apparently not 
quite in agreement on this head, and the writer is somewhat skeptical of the 
final gain. But Professor Mewaldt promises a full discussion of the subject, 
and we shall do well to await it before deciding the question. Meanwhile 
much has been accomplished for Galen and it behooves us to be thankful. 


W. A. Hemen 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Die hippokratische Schrift von der Siebenzahl in threr vierfachen 
Uberlieferung zum erstenmal herausgegeben und erldéutert. By 
W. F. Roscuer. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 1913. 
Pp. xui+175. 

Scholars will without doubt cordially welcome this work of the veteran 
scholar and editor, which appears as VI. Band. 3/4 Heft of the well-known 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, edited by Professor Drerup, 
of Wirzburg. Dr. Roscher’s contention that the earlier chapters of Hippoc- 
rates Περὶ ἑβδομάδων are the oldest extant document of Greek literary prose, 
perhaps antedating even the treatise of Anaximander, has done much to 
focus the attention of scholars on it, and many have no doubt been repelled 
by the sad condition of the text. The condition of the text is due to the 
mischances of the tradition. The original Greek is represented by a page 
of MS long ago found by Daremberg and published by Littré and by Roscher 
(Ober Alter, Ursprung und Bedeutung der hippokratischen Schrift von der 
Siebenzahl, Leipzig, 1911), and by certain fragments of later parts of the 
treatise discovered and published by Helmreich in Hermes, XLI (1911), 
437-43. There is also an Arabic version, apparently a rendering of an 
earlier Syriac version, of which Harder published a German translation, 
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and there exist likewise two unintelligent Latin versions which were prob- 
ably made from the Arabic. Of the Arabic version and of the Arabic ver- 
sion of a pseudo-Galenian commentary on it, of which Harder had given 
extracts, an edition and complete German translation are announced for 
early publication by Dr. G. Bergstrisser. Dr. Roscher has seen and utilized 
a typewritten copy of the latter, from which he publishes extracts in addi- 
tion to the other lines of tradition above mentioned. Dr. Roscher likewise 
offers in the volume here noticed a sketch of the history of the treatise 
Περὶ ἑβδομάδων, a number of more or less parallel texts relating to the num- 
ber seven drawn from other ancient sources, and several appendices in which 
he deals with the review of his views by Dr. Lortzing and with the points 
raised by Professor F. Boll, Die Lebensalter, Leipzig, 1913. An analytical 
table of contents and full indexes complete the volume. 

No one will question the value of Dr. Roscher’s work, though it cannot 
be said that he has made good his main point. It is altogether likely that 
the treatise is pre-Hippocratic, dating from the middle or second quarter 
of the fifth century B.c., at least in its earlier chapters; but it-is unlikely 
that it dates from the sixth century. The striking similarity to certain 
parts of Περὶ διαίτης is a factor of considerable importance of which Dr. 
Roscher has taken no account. The subject is, however, too large to be 
discussed here. 

A great deal still remains to be done before the text of the first Greek 
fragment can be read and understood. Perhaps it is best to await the 
appearance of Dr. Bergstriisser’s work before attempting further emenda- 
tion. Professor Boll anticipated some corrections in chaps. i and ii which 
I had noted; in c. 3 ἅμα πνέουσιν, ἀπνευματί, and ἀνὰ πνεύμασιν are clearly 
corrupt, and the versions suggest ἀνάπνευσι, ἀμπνεύματι, and ἀνάπνευσιν. 


W. A. Hemen 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


De Ovidit Heroidum Codice Gissensi. Dissertatio .... quam 
. scripsit Henricus Rosse. Gissae, 1913. 


In Ovid’s second Heroid, Phyllis addressing the faithless Demophoon 
says (vss. 17-20): 
Saepe deos supplex ut tu scelerate valeres 
Sum prece turicremis devenerata focis. 
Saepe videns ventos caelo pelagoque faventes 
Ipsa mihi dixi, “‘si valet, ille venit.”’ 
So the Vulgate text reads, with approval from various recent scholars— 
Sedlmayer, Peters, Housman, Purser—despite the fact that vss. 18 and 
19 are found in only a few of the manuscripts mentioned in early editions 
and in only one of the manuscripts known today, a Giessen codex (Β δὶ. 
Acad., LXVI) of the fourteenth century. The lines are necessary for the 
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sense, are good in themselves, and could readily be omitted from one or 
more sources by the familiar error due to homototeleuta. Their text as given 
in the Gissensis contains errors which indicate something of a history behind 
it. Turmoniis is a corruption removed more than one stage from turicremis. 
Cum for sum and sum venerata for devenerata are also errors. Ovid is rather 
fond of putting sum, whether or not in a compound tense, at the beginning 
of the line; cf. Her. 13.18: Sumaque tuos oculos usque secuta meis, a line built 
on much the same model as this one. So in that most Ovidian letter, the 
genuineness of which is doubted by some (Her. 21.122): Sumque parum 
prudens capta puella dolis. Devenerari occurs nowhere else in Ovid, but it 
is a metrically convenient word which he would not scorn, as Tibullus has 
it. With veneror Ovid uses the ablative without cum; cf. Met. 6.314-15. 
Cum prece is intelligible, but the preposition at the beginning of the verse 
receives a rather ridiculous emphasis. If the Gissensis is guilty of such 
alterations, we can perhaps call it wrong also in substituting secundos for 
faventes in vs. 19, even if fair winds in Ovid are generally secundi and only 
once (Met. 15.49) faventes. These mistakes, then, presuppose the exist- 
ence of one or more ancestors of the Gissensis of at least as early a date as 
the fourteenth century. 

In a summary of his doctoral dissertation! Dr. W. H. Freeman makes 
clear that the oldest manuscripts of the Heroides, headed by Paris 8242 
S. [X, depend upon a common source (zx*) which did not contain Her. 16.39- 
144 or 21.144-248. These passages had been lost from the archetype (z) 
of all our codices at the time when z* was copied. z was a manuscript of 
twenty-six lines to the page, whereas στὸ had twenty-two. The latter had 
lost still other passages, Her. 15 (110 verses) and 21.13-144 when z’ was 
copied from it. From 2’ descends the codex used by Maximus Planudes, 
the Guelferbytanus, the Etonensis, and others. The existence of all these 
passages in manuscripts of the fifteenth century—and they are all genuine 
for one who is not prorsus ab Ovidio alienus—shows that these codices, 
despite their peculiar corruptions, depend on some copy of x which, unlike 
“ἢ, was made before the parent manuscript had lost these portions of the 
Heroides. Our hope is to find among the late manuscripts some compara- 
tively uncorrupted descendant of such a codex. But such has not yet been 
found. | 
The Gissensis at once arouses expectation on account of Her. 2.18-19. 
Sedlmayer in his Prolegomena (1878) had therefore given the manuscript 
a high rank, but he depended upon a faulty collation made by Wigand. 
Peters (Observationes, etc., 1882) studied the book with care and pronounced 
it infected with the same recension that appears in the Etonensis and the 
Guelferbytanus. There is no reason for doubting Peters’ statements, but 
as no full report of the Gissensis has yet been made, the present dissertation 
has a purpose. The author gives an apparently complete collation, from 


1 Harvard Studies in Class. Phtl., XII (1912), 168 ff. 
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which Peters’ judgment may be amply confirmed. Since the text does not 
contain Her. 15, or 16.39-144 or 21.31-248, it obviously depends upon 2’, 
as its corrupt readings also show. Herr Roese accepts Her. 2.18-19 as 
genuine—he wrongly prefers the textual variants given by the Gissensis— 
and naturally concludes that the verses were added in some ancestor of the 
Gissensis from another source. That is the very source that we were seek- 
ing, and have still to seek. As was apparent from the data given by Peters, 
the text of the Giessen manuscript is conflate and corrupt. 

A matter much needing investigation is the part played in transforming 
the text of Ovid’s Carmina amatoria, by a set of scholia and glosses written, 
it would seem, in the ninth century. No manuscript gives such a com- 
mentary entire, but traces of it appear in the Oxoniensis of the Ars amatoria, 
the Sangallensis of the Amores and in various manuscripts of the Heroides. 
If the notes ‘‘quibus codex (Gissensis) large instructus est’’ belong to this 
early commentary and not to some late affair, they deserve more attention 
than is given them in this dissertation. We should have been more inter- 
ested in a selection of important specimens than in the author’s comments 
on the nature of mediaeval glosses in general or in the information that he 
found it difficult to read the marginalia even with a glass and that he derived 
great help from Capelli’s (otherwise not very satisfactory) lexicon of abbre- 
viations. 

On the whole, this is a slim performance. The writer expresses grief 
(valde doleo) that he could find out nothing about the bibliotheca Mentel- 
tana to which the Giessen book formerly belonged. Had he consulted 
Heinsius’ Virgil and Técker’s Allgemeines Gelehrtenlextkon, this grief might 
have been easily assuaged. Herr Roese’s Latin though understandable is 
not elegant: it descends to a schoolboy’s Formenlehre in: Attamen mihi 
contacturum esse, ut res obscuras explanem, sperare non desisto and becomes 
fairly desperate in: pro genuitate horum versuum pugnant. Of the sixty- 
three pages of this work, five form the introduction, five discuss Her. 2.18-19, 
and the rest, except the brief summary at the end, are devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the codex and to the collation, which includes occasional remarks, 
of not much pith, on the proper readings. The whole makes a respectable 
Gymnasialprogram, but is hardly a dissertation. 


_E. K. Ranp 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY : 


Das Motiv der Mantik im antiken Drama. By RupoLr STABHLIN. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1912. Pp. 230. M. 7.20. 

This work is divided into six chapters corresponding to the seven Greek 
and Roman playwrights whose plays are extant, Plautus and Terence being 
considered together. The fragments of Menander happen to exhibit no 
instance of μαντική (p. 187). The first chapter, dealing with Aeschylus, 
appeared in 1911 as a Heidelberg dissertation. Inasmuch as Emile Thomas 
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(De vaticinatione vaticinantibusque personis in Graecorum tragoedia, Paris, 
1879) ignored Greek comedy and Roman drama and conceived his theme less 
broadly even in Greek tragedy, there was a real need of such an investigation. 
To classicists with anthropological leanings—and their tribe is rapidly 
increasing—such a collection of the data in classical drama should be ex- 
tremely helpful. 

Though Dr. Staehlin excludes such examples as involve θεοὶ προλογίζοντες 
(p. 83), he finds that nearly sixty plays exhibit at least one instance of 
μαντική and most of them employ several different kinds. He was wise 
enough to realize that the importance of his work would consist not merely 
in multiplicity of examples but also in determining the artistic or technical 
utility of the μαντική in the dramatic economy of each piece. In every case 
he tries to do this. Some seventeen times it is employed as an exit or 
entrance motive (cf. pp. 12, 30, 33, 42, 45, 47, 48, 83, 89, 102, 104, 112, 120, 
121, 147, 170, and 183), once to motivate the withdrawal of the chorus (p. 121), 
twice to detain characters either on or off the stage (pp. 21 and 101 f.), once 
to evade the unity of time (p. 9), and once as a substitute for an ἄγγελος 
(p. 113). On p. 96 the author is bothered by the unwonted brevity of 
ἔρχομαι δὲ πρὸς Διὸς μαντεῖα Awdwvaia, Andromache 885f. He supposes 
Euripides must be referring to some well-known journey or preferably 
that the use of oracles for an entrance motive had become stereotyped. I 
think the obvious interpretation is that Orestes is simply lying: he has come 
deliberately to see Hermione but pretends his call upon her is an accidental 
feature of a longer trip; he hurries through with his false excuse as quickly 
as possible. 

Aeschylus is fond of binding the parts of his trilogies together with 
prophecy (pp. 18, 29, 34, and 38). For example, in the Prometheus Bound 
we hear a prophecy of the Titan’s release, which is afterward fulfilled in the 
Prometheus Unbound. It is a peculiarity of Sophocles to have the warnings 
of pavrucy come too late to give any assistance (pp. 43 f. and 45). Aeschylus 
and Sophocles seem to differ in their views concerning pavrixy. To the 
former it is a blessing to enable mankind to escape impending ills; to the 
latter it is a lightning flash which reveals the ineluctable precipice of their 
doom (p. 62). Staehlin claims that Sophocles borrowed from Euripides the 
motive of having both parties in a tragic conflict actuated by μαντική (p. 78, 
note). Seneca stands alone in having vitals actually inspected on the stage 
and in using human victims for this purpose (p. 159). The pseudo-Senecan 
Octavia is singular in containing two dreams (p. 170). Oracles more usually 
occur in connection with men, and dreams in connection with women (p. 117, 
n. 3, and p. 215, note); but exceptions are found on pp. 138 and 196. The 
ghost of Darius in the Persians does not prophesy but merely recalls old 
prophecies, as Atossa or the chorus might have done. This proves that 
Aeschylus introduces the ghost for the sake of the spectacular effect (p. 8 
and n. 3). 
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On p. 2 Dr. Staehlin expresses the fear that something germane may 
have escaped his notice in the voluminous literature dealing with the ancient 
drama, but, so far as I have noticed, this fear is unwarranted. He even cites 
one American writer (p. 95, n. 2). Naturally some things of value have 
appeared on this topic since his book was written. Thus, τρίς in Septem 746 
(p. 22, n. 3) has now received a new interpretation from Halliday (himself 
the author of a work on Greek Divination) in Class. Renew, XXVII, 162f., 
and Corssen, Berl. phil. Woch., XX XIII, 92, has advanced a new explanation 
of the oracle in Medea 679 (p. 85, n. 1). There is reason, however, to com- 
plain of the author’s use of “4807 in citing authorities. A lengthy search 
is sometimes needed to identify the title. 

I have noted the following misprints: p. 101, n. 2, “ Euripides” (genitive) ; 
p. 157, n. 2, “Marck” for ‘‘Marek”’; and p. 183, εἰπέ μοι. 


Roy C. FLIcKInGcER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Repertorium lateinischer Worterzeichnisse und Speziallexika. By 
Paut RowaLp. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. 


Many teachers must have wished at times for a convenient and readily 
accessible list of the lexicons and indices of the classical languages, either 
for their own use or for that of their students. This gap was filled for Greek 
by the Repertorium of H. Schéne, Leipzig, 1907, and Rowald’s contribution 
to the “Bibliotheca Teubneriana’’ furnishes the Latinist with a similar 
catalogue of the general and special lexicons, the works and periodicals of a 
lexical character, and the editions which are provided with indices. The 
etymological dictionaries and Onomastica are included, as well the lexicons 
of the Italic dialects, mediaeval Latin, and inscriptions. Those indices 
which offer only a selection from a writer’s vocabulary are marked with an 
asterisk. 

Joun C. Roirs 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Apuleit Platonics Madaurensis Metamorphoseon Inbri XI iterum 
edidit Rupotrus Heim. Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 
1913. 


In his second edition Helm has not only considered suggestions made 
since the first appearance of his book but has, quite independently, recon- 
sidered the crucial problems of the text, often revising his former opinion; 
though the changes are not considerable in amount, they are proof of a 
genuine revision. Thus a text which was admirable in its sane treatment of 
the Latinity of Apuleius has been improved by further sympathetic acquain- 
tance with the trickiness of Late Latin. 
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A few trivial matters may be briefly dismissed. P. 4/7: this vexed pas- 
sage is still misunderstood, in my opinion, but for the present I may merely 
note that Helm’s interpretation of occipitium in the sense of the end of the lance 
opposite to the head is not attractive in a context that calls for anatomical 
words in their natural anatomical meanings. P. 5/1: iactet{ur], but iactetur 
is quite possible with ellipse of de ets, though of course editorial change of 
passive to active or vice versa is an easy matter. P. 8/9: divina, but 
the MS reading divini (with potens as in p. 225/2), making the infinitives 
historical (with a semicolon after potens) seems to have every advantage over 
the emendation. P. 9/11: has Léfstedt’s defense of the ellipse of faceret 
been overlooked or rejected? P. 15/19: comes [et pater meus] et frater 
meus; this reading Helm defends in the praefatio (p. liv) of his edition of 
the Florida: ‘‘aperte ex duabus lectionibus compositum est, cum fieri posset 
ut ille familiarem aut patrem aut fratrem appellaret, ‘pater’ et ‘frater’ ut 
iuxta componerentur propter pronomen ‘meus’ interpositum hic fieri non 
posset.” But suppose one says in the vocative ‘‘mi pater” and “mi frater,”’ 
but not ‘‘micomes’’; is that not sufficient explanation of the meus with pater 
and frater and of its omission after comes? The three phrases reproduce 
the vocative forms. P. 23/12: why debea<nt>? why not debe<nt> 
(ef. p. 43/21, p. 110/6)? PP. 17/17: why optimi casei here, but porcum 
op[tjimum, p. 33/25, and mercedes op[t]imas, p. 35/17 ? there seems as-much 
reason for op[tjimi casei. P. 49/28-50/1-2: hic utpote vivus quidem, sed 
tantum <non>sopore mortuus, quod eodem mecum vocabulo nuncupatur 
ad suum nomen ignarus exsurgit, etc. A guard, dead asleep, is watching a 
dead body; certain witches exert their spells crying ‘“‘surge, mortue”’; the 
guard, being dead asleep, unwittingly responds to the call instead of the 
corpse. Helm destroys the effect by inserting non; the MS reading is more 
to the point: ‘this fellow, alive to be sure, and only dead asleep, etc.’”’ But 
more attractive, perhaps, is the suggestion of Miss Braéunlich, which I hope 
she will soon make quite convincing, that tantum ....quod.... nuncu- 
patur is a significant example of tantum quod introducing a clause of result: 
“80 dead asleep that he is called by the same name as J.”’ P. 65/21-22: 
the new edition wisely removes Leo’s < saevis >, but I have always suspected 
the true reading to be <insanis> in [insani] modum Aiacis. 

Henry W. Prescorr 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Influence of Art on Description in the Poetry of P. Papinius 
Statius. By THomMas SHEARER Duncan. Johns Hopkins 
dissertation. Baltimore: Privately printed, 1914. Pp. 103. 

The relations between poetry and the plastic arts have long been a 


subject of interest to thoughtful minds. Horace’s ut pictura poesis goes 
back through the Alexandrians to principles found enunciated by a writer 
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as early as Simonides of Ceos, and in modern times much learned discussion 
has been inspired by Lessing’s Laocoon, the opening sentence of which 
(quoted by Dr. Duncan) is this: ‘Painting is poetry in silence, poetry is 
painting in speech.” 

The careful and praiseworthy dissertation before us does not attempt 
to cover the whole subject of the relation of Statius to painting and sculpture. 
It does not aim even at examining in any completeness the poet’s numerous 
descriptions. Its object is more limited, viz., to show that in Statius there 
was a ‘“‘tendency towards picture drawing” that was quite unique. ‘‘Like 
his predecessors he draws elaborate pictures .. . . but, as if this were not 
enough—as if a description, with the object in mind, were not sufficient— 
he turns from the particular thing he is describing and places before the 
reader a conventional picture, which he seems to consider the embodiment 
of the object before him: so that the reader turns from the poet’s description, 
not with the object before his eyes, but the picture or statue which the poet 
has suggested.” Thus the passages discussed “inevitably suggest a work 
of art,’’ though they may not be referred to definite paintings or statues. 

In the first chapter the tendency described is illustrated by means of 
eleven examples from the Thebaid, viz., i. 121; i. 197; iii. 409; v. 664; vii. 
2; viii. 429; viii. 745; ix. 319; ix. 399; ix. 678; x.84. The method followed 
may be learned from the treatment of the Concilium Deorum ati. 197. This 
scene has behind it a long epic tradition, beginning with Homer and con- 
tinued in Latin literature with Naevius, Ennius, Lucilius, Virgil, Ovid, 
Seneca, Valerius Flaccus, and Statius. A study of the same theme in all 
these poets reveals the fact that what Statius has done is “‘to introduce more 
of art than any of the others; to conventionalise the motif, and make it an 
occasion for elaborate description. He stops to impress on us the effects 
of ceiling and roof of gold—shining pillars and reflected radiance of the gods. 
One feels that with him the description is what is of prime importance, 
whereas in previous poets it was merely a setting for the narrative.’’? The 
mode adopted by Statius became the fashion for later poets like Sidonius 
Apollinaris and Claudian. Here the writer makes his point quite clear, but 
in some of the examples cited he is less convincing. 

In the second chapter there is a brief discussion of some passages cited 
by Legras, in Etude sur la Thebaide de Stace, viz., iv. 40 ff.; vi. 416 ff.; vi. 
678 ff.; vi. 834-69. The third chapter illustrates the stylistic tendency of 
Statius by means of six similes from the Thebaid, viz., at xi. 530; viii. 124; 
ix. 242; iv. 363; vii. 86; x. 646. The fourth chapter discusses five passages 
in the first book of the Achilleid, viz., 159, 339, 482, 609, 755. The treatise 
closes with a brief bibliography. 

While the writer’s thesis is successfully maintained, the reviewer is 
inclined to think that it would have been much more satisfactory if the scope 
of the study had been more comprehensive and if a register had been given 
of all passages in Statius in which the influence of art could be seen. 
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‘A plague upon the probable accuracy of pedantry which writes Vergil! » 
remarks Lionel Johnson in his beautiful essay on ‘‘Santo Virgilio’”’ (Academy, 
February 10, 1900), since collected in the volume Post Liminium, edited by 
Thomas Whittemore, 1912. But whether we write “Vergil” or “ Virgil,” 
let us be consistent for the same book, or at least for the same page of the 
book. In the dissertation before us both spellings appear on p. 25 and again 
onp.31. Several other typographical errors have eluded the writer. When, 
for example, we read that ‘‘nymphs reclined on their father’s laps,” we 
‘ naturally wonder how many laps the dear old fellow had. 


H. RusHTron FarrcLouGH 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Numerical Phraseology in Vergil. By CLirFrorD PEASE CLARK. 
Princeton dissertation. Princeton: Privately printed, 1913. 
Pp. 89. 


This interesting study was undertaken in the hope that, by an exami- 
nation of Vergil’s numerical phraseology, it might be determined how far 
in this respect the poet was dependent upon his models or originals, and how 
far he was independent of them. It is largely a question of poetic technique, 
for Vergil’s inspiration “was invariably affected by literary purpose, and 
consciously controlled by definite methods and ideals of composition.” 

Undoubtedly certain numbers were determined for the poet in advance. 
Thus ritualistic usage, with which Vergil was very familiar, frequently 
accounts for numerical precision, while convention and historical or natural 
facts would be responsible for many other instances. These principles, 
together with the poet’s close rendering of passages in Homer, Aratus, Era- 
tosthenes, Theocritus, Euripides, and Varro, are discussed in the first chap- 
ter, entitled ‘‘ Fixed Numbers.”’ 

The second chapter deals with “Favored Numbers,” i.e., with those 
instances where the poet was apparently free to choose his own numbers. 
Here Dr. Clark tries to determine “the inventive motives at work in the 
poet’s mind,” and each case considered involves careful interpretation of 
certain passages. Some of the most important of these are the myth of 
Hercules and Cacus (Aen. vili. 185), the Theseus myth (Aen. vi. 20), the 
ship-race (Aen. v. 115), the description of the Pan-pipe (cl. 1i. 36), and the 
boy’s age (Ecl. viii. 37). The discussion, in connection with the Theseus 
myth, of septena corpora (shown to mean seven, not fourteen), is thorough 
and convincing, and the remarks made upon the so-called magic number 
three are very interesting. We are inclined to wonder, however, whether 
the common use of three, while unquestionably characteristic of magic rites, 
is not much more general in its range, going back perhaps to the limitations 
of the primitive mind in counting. But Dr. Clark’s discussions are confined 
strictly to the Greek and Roman field, though there are many tempting © 
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opportunities for extending the horizon. If, for example, “‘Homer favors 
especially the number twelve,” can this be an inheritance from the Baby- 
lonial duodecimal system ? 

Some passages have been overlooked. Thus in the description of Tar- 
tarus we should like to hear why the Roman poet, with his bis patet (Aen. 
vi. 578), doubles Homer’s distance (JI. viii. 16), even as Milton trebles it: 

As far removed from God and light of heaven 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 
It might also be asked why, in the story of the wooden horse, precisely nine 
men are named as delecta virum corpora (Aen. ii. 261). 

So far as it goes, however, the dissertation is an important and scholarly 
piece of work. It is a pity that the caption Aeneid was omitted from the 


Index on p. 87. 
H. RusHTron FarRclouG# 
STaNFoRD UNIVERSITY 


The Archetype of Lucretius. By Wrutiam A. MERRILL. University 
of California Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. II, No. 10, 
pp. 227-35, 1913. 


Corruption in the Manuscripts of Lucretius. By WruLiaM A. MERRILL. 
University of California Publications in Classical Philology, 
Vol. II, No. 11, pp. 237-53, 1914. 


Professor Merrill has devoted himself so whole-heartedly to the study 
of Lucretius that it is perhaps true that the name of no American scholar 
is 80 Closely associated with that of a Latin author as is Professor Merrill’s 
with that of Lucretius. In the two pamphlets under review he deals with 
details regarding the MSS. In the first he discusses Lachmann’s theory 
concerning the archetype of all existing MSS of Lucretius. Working out 
Lachmann’s scheme in detail, he shows just what lines each page must have 
contained. After discussing variations of Lachmann’s scheme, he concludes 
that “the use of the archetype as a critical aid is extremely disappointing,” 
and that “‘all attempts to solve critical difficulties in the poem by appealing 
either to the Lachmannian archetype or to any other will prove unavailing.” 

The second monograph consists entirely of an alphabetical list of letters 
and groups of letters which appear in the MSS by mistake for other letters 
and groups of letters. The passages in which these mistakes occur are all 
noted. The purpose of the list is to ‘‘aid in testing proposed conjectures.”’ 
If properly used the list can be very useful, but I fear that it will be misused. 
There is a class of critics who are pseudo-paleographers and go on the prin- 
ciple that if they find a given letter for another letter in some one MS of 
some one author they are privileged in the name of paleography to offer 
" an emendation involving the interchange of these letters in any passage of 
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any author. Such critics will delight in Merrill’s list. So numerous are 
the letters in place of which any given letter is found in the MSS that appar- 
ent support can be discovered for almost any conjecture. For example, 1 is 
found for a, at, ὃ, c, d, 6, em, et, f, h, l, mu, 0, or, p, 4, 7, TU, 8, st, t, te, u, um, 
umst, y, yc, not to mention the combinations of 7 with other letters, as ia 
for e, etc. Professor Merrill would do us a real service if he would classify 
his examples so that misuse of his list would be impossible. In such a 
classification many elements would need to be considered—frequency of 
occurrence, numerous psychological factors, abbreviations, etc. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The Roman Elegiac Poets. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by KarL Pomeroy Harrineton. New York: American Book 
Co., 1914. Pp. 444. 


An adequate edition of selections from Roman elegy for use with college 
classes has been a pressing need for many years. It is a great satisfaction 
to find that Professor Harrington’s book satisfies that need to the full. It 
is well adapted to the class of students—advanced undergraduates—for 
which it was prepared. Not being intended, on the one hand, for Fresh- 
men, there can be no objection to such features as notes on the same page 
as the text, numerous cross-references and references to other authors— 
Greek and Latin—the inclusion of a brief critical apparatus, the fulness of 
the book; not being intended, on the other hand, specifically for graduate 
students, we need not look for exhaustive treatment—which a book of 
selections in the nature of the case precludes. 

The selection is full enough to suit all—so full that few will look in vain 
for their favorite poems. The inclusion of some of the poems of Catullus 
which are in the elegiac meter is certainly logical, but practical considera- 
tions hardly make it a necessity, for most students read some of the elegiac 
poems in a regular course in Catullus, since it is not feasible to split up the 
poems according to genre. We can, to be sure, read the short lyrics along 
with Horace, but what are we to do with poem 64? It is true that the 
inclusion of Catullus’ elegies in this book can do no harm, and probably it 
was better to include than to omit them. 

The editor has examined a number of MSS of the authors included in 
the volume (Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid) and has applied 
independent judgment to the careful working over of the texts. Hence the 
texts are particularly commendable and are far more satisfactory than one 
has a right to expect in a book of selections. For Catullus, a number of 
readings are given from Professor Hale’s unpublished collation of R. A 
selected critical apparatus is given below the text. It does not seem to be 
formed on any particular principle—except that of extreme brevity. My _ 
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feeling is that in all cases where the text differs from the consensus of the 
best MSS the MS reading should be given in the apparatus, or better still, 
in a book of selections the apparatus should be omitted entirely. Why, 
for example, should there be no note on the text reading anne in Cat. 66. 15, 
where the MSS and some editions have afgue, while on the reading ἐδ in 
Cat. 66. 25 it is noted that te is omitted in V and is an emendation of Avan- 
tius, though it is clear from the meter that there is something wrong with the 
MS reading? Still more striking is the absence of a note in Prop. i. 8. 27, 
where Harrington prints ertt, though N AF (whose agreement makes it 
certain that other readings are emendations) have erat, not to mention the 
fact that erat is far more appropriate. I realize of course and sympathize 
with the editor’s dilemma: after having put a great deal of labor on textual 
matters, he naturally wanted to justify his text by means of an apparatus, 
but felt bound to keep it as small as possible. 

The introduction is, altogether, an admirable piece of work. It contains 
all the information it should, and is concise and lucid. These qualities are 
evidently the result of long and careful work, and the whole book indeed 
shows that much time and labor have been devoted to it. In less than fifty 
pages we have a history of the genus elegy, separate chapters on the authors 
included, and a discussion of meter. The chapters on the authors deal with 
biography, characterization, MSS, and editions. The numerous articles 
quoted have been carefully digested. Occasionally the need of conciseness 
makes the editor dogmatic, as in his statement that ‘‘the Glycera mentioned 
by Horace (Carm. i. 33) as faithless to Albius may be set down as another 
flame of Tibullus, as she cannot be identified with either Delia or Nemesis.” 
For the same reason a rival theory is sometimes given rather scant justice, 
as in the chronology of the Messalla campaigns, though here references are 
given to enable the reader to judge for himself. It is stated that the 
Ambrostanus of Tibullus was written in 1374, for which there is no evidence, 
though it is certain that it was written about that time. And it is an unne- 
cessary insult to this our best. MS of Tibullus to say that it is comparatively 
free from interpolations. Baehrens’ dates for V and G, which Harrington 
quotes, can be definitely rejected. V belongs to the fifteenth century and 
G was written about 1460. In stating that ‘‘quite a case can be made out 
for thinking that Horace turned up his nose at the poetic aspirations as well 
as the personality of” Propertius, Harrington, it seems to me, is overstating 
the case. In discussing the book-division of Propertius, the editor, like 
many other scholars, directs his attention to Lachmann’s weak arguments 
for a division into five books, not realizing that Birt has put the theory on an 
entirely different and much firmer basis. 

While the text and notes as a whole are admirable, there are naturally 
enough criticisms in detail. Cat. 65. 9 is printed, without brackets or other 
special indication, as part of the text, though it is found only in fifteenth- 

century MSS and was certainly not written by Catullus. On Cat. 66. 48-50 
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one misses a reference to the εὑρετής as an Alexandrian favorite and to the 
many similar expressions in the later elegy. In 66. 53 Bentley’s nictantibus 
(alis) is preferred by Harrington to nutantibus of the MSS and is defended 
by the note, “the imagery hasarare charm.” Tastes differ: to me it seems 
absurd to speak of winking wings. In Tib. i. 3. 33 contingat is said to depend 
on ut of vs. 29; with this I cannot agree. In vs. 36 mas 18 called an accu- 
sative of purpose, which seems improbable, as does the same classification 
in i. 10.6,in ... . feras. In Tib. ii. 173 the phrase “‘the perfect tenses 
express customary action’’ is an unfortunate one, as it confuses the gnomic 
perfect with the imperfect of repeated or customary action. There might 
have been a note on the meaning of ii. 5. 31, on the use of aeternum (neuter 
for feminine) in vs. 64, and on the interpretation of the difficult passage 
beginning with vs. 70. The statement in the introduction to Tib. iv. 2 is 
ambiguous, to say the least, for it gives the impression that January was 
not in any sense the first month of the year until 46 8.c., which is, of course, 
not true. In the notes to Tib. iv. 13 there should be a reference to Smith’s 
edition, which, it may be stated here, is little quoted, evidently having 
appeared too late to be of much service. 

Similar details might be singled out for comment in other parts of the 
book, but they would merely show that opinions differ or that occasionally 
the editor was human enough to err. On the whole the book is an excellent 
and conscientious (perhaps too conscientious, if that is possible) piece of 
work. As for the mechanical side, cover and typography make a pleasing 
impression on the eye, and misprints seem to have been relentlessly ferreted 
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THE COLONIZING POLICY OF THE ROMANS FROM 
123 TO 31 B.C. 


By Frank Frost ABBOTT 


In this paper an attempt has been made to note some of 
the changes which the colonizing policy of Rome underwent in 
the period of the Revolution, and to connect each of them with the 
political situation out of which it came.! In no phase of her political 
life during this period are the coming of the Empire and the reorgani- 
zation of society more clearly foreshadowed than in her colonial. 
history. The democratic tendency of the times, the movement 
toward the centralization of power in the hands of one man, the 
increasing influence of the army in politics, the development of the 
imperial idea, and the growth of a more intelligent interest in the 
welfare of the provinces may be seen even more clearly in the changes 
which the attitude of the Romans toward colonies underwent than 
in the transformations which the government at Rome was under- 
going. 

These changes are brought to light by comparing the steps taken 
toward colonization in the years 133-31 B.c. with those of the older 
Republic and the Empire. Under the Republic we find two great 

1 Admirable accounts of Roman colonization have been given by De Ruggiero 
in the Dizionario Epigrafico (separately issued as Le Colonie dei Romant) and by 
Kornemann in the Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll Realencyclopddie, IV, coll. 511-88, and for 
many of the facts on which this interpretation is based reference may be made to those 
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classes of colonies, the coloniae Latinorum and the coloniae ciuium 
. Romanorum. So far as Italy was concerned, the former include the 
early establishments effected by the Latin League and the colonies 
founded after 389 by Rome acting alone. The last of these settle- 
ments was made in 181 B.c., so that there were no Latin colonies 
sent out to points in Italy after the time of the Gracchi. The most 
characteristic feature of the coloniae citutum Romanorum was the 
fact that they were established on the coast, at such points as Min- 
turnae, Sinuessa, Sena Gallica, and Croton. This practice was 
followed without exception up to 183 B.c., when the rule was broken 
by sending Roman colonies to Mutina, Parma, and Saturnia. Per- 
haps this change in policy, so far as Mutina and Parma were con- 
cerned, was due to the feeling that the resistance of the Boii had been 
so fierce and so persistent that Latins could not be trusted to hold 
them in check. This element in the situation at least justified the 
procedure, but more probably the choice of Romans for these inland 
colonies was a part of the policy of social regeneration of Cato, in 
" whose censorship these three colonies were sent out. This view 
gains some probability from the fact that, although usually only a 
few hundred men were sent to a Roman colony, two thousand 
settlers were assigned to Mutina and the same number to Parma. 
It may have been Cato’s object to provide for some of the needy 
citizens of Rome. If it was, the case of these two towns furnishes 
an interesting precedent for the Gracchan colonies. The Roman 
colonies were first of all sent out for purposes of defense; the Latin 
_colonies served as military outposts and as centers of Roman in- 
fluence. To hold and Romanize the provinces by means of founding 
colonies in them was not the policy of the Republic. It was a method 
employed in Italy only. Consequently, since Italy was completely 
subdued by the time of the Gracchi, the necessity of establishing 
colonies for defense ceased to exist, and only one colony, primarily 
of this sort, was founded in the subsequent Republican period, viz., 
Eporedia in Transpadane Gaul, established in 100B.c. This town 
was located at the southern end of the Great St. Bernard Pass, and, 
in view of the exceptional character which its situation gave it, its 
establishment is only an isolated instance of a return to the earlier 
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With the Gracchi, as is well known, a change in the motives for 
colonization came in. The purpose of Tiberius was to relieve the 
needy population of Rome and to promote the prosperity of the 
country districts. He sought to accomplish his object by placing 
individual settlers on the reclaimed public land. Gaius had the 
same purpose in mind, but his plan differed from that of his brother, 
in that he proposed to plant colonies. His colonies were also to 
provide opportunities for men of a class different from those for 
whom Tiberius was solicitous. The colonists were to be men of | 
approved character! and were drawn from among the less fortunate 
merchants and artisans. This second conclusion seems to follow 
from the sites which he selected for his settlements, viz., Colonia 
Minervia (=Scolacium), Colonia Neptunia (=Tarentum), and 
Colonia Iunonia (=Carthago). All of these places were on the coast 
and had excellent locations for commercial purposes. His attempt 
to send a colony to Capua also confirms this view. A settlement 
there would naturally become an important center for Campanian 
trade. | 

The change from the earlier Republican policy in all these cases 
is clear. These colonies were not to protect the frontier or hold 
important strategic points, but to provide better opportunities for a 
livelihood for the unsuccessful and to develop Roman territory. It 
will be noticed that regard was had not only to the extremely poor 
- but to the lower middle class. The plan had its political side because 
Gaius wished to enlist the support of all elements outside the oligar- 
chy, the commercial classes as well as the proletariat. 

The establishment of two colonies in Southeastern Italy and a 
third at Carthage looks like a well thought-out plan to bring the 
trade and banking interests of the Eastern Mediterranean basin 
into Roman hands. It indicates the rapid growth of the commercial 
spirit, as does the settlement of many individual Roman merchants 
at Alexandria and Delos in the same period. The founding of these 
trading colonies would supplement the agrarian measures of Gaius by 
furnishing a new outlet for Italian energy and capital, and would 
thus improve the financial condition of the peninsula. From the 
political point of view the movement is especially significant of the 

1Plut. C. Gracch. 9. 
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growing influence of the commercial classes in directing the policy 
of the government, and coincides in a noteworthy way with a change 
in the provincial policy of Rome. Down to 146 B.c. she had organ- 
‘ ized only three provinces, viz., Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, and 
Spain. These territories were taken under Roman rule, the last 
of them in 197 B.c., as an outcome of the Punic wars, to protect 
Rome against her great rival. When the victories over Macedonia 
and Syria came in the first half of the second century B.c.. Rome 
refrained from adding any territory to the Empire, but contented 
herself with securing a balance of power in the East. But with the 
middle of the second century a change comes over her policy. From 
146 to 120 B.c. five new provinces were annexed, viz., Africa, Illyri- 
cum and Macedonia, Achaea, Asia, and Gallia Narbonensis. The 
failure of the old plan to secure peace was doubtless one reason for 
the change, but we may well see also in this reversal of the earlier 
method of dealing with conquered territory the increasing power 
of the commercial and banking interests at Rome. 

The senatorial attack on the colonizing plans of Gaius took a 
double form. Drusus, the champion of the senate, cleverly outbid 
' Gracchus for popular favor by proposing that twelve new colonies, 
each of three thousand citizens, should be sent out. He probably 
had no intention of carrying out this plan, but it served well his 
purpose of estranging the people from his opponent. The fact that 
Junonia was to be established on the site of Carthage, whose soil 
had been put under a perpetual curse by Scipio, furnished the second 
point for attack, and the unfavorable omens which attended the 
settlement of the colony materially strengthened the senatorial case. 
It does not seem probable that the senate was unalterably opposed 
to the general policy of establishing colonies for the help of the 
citizens. This method of meeting the pressure for relief would 
be far less objectionable to it than the division of the ager publicus, 
which would bring a great loss to the capitalist, because it would 
involve a resumption by the government of vast tracts of land occu- 
pied by him. In fact the colonies at Tarentum and Scolacium seem 
to have been authorized by a senatus consultum, but the senatorial 
party was hostile to the colonizing plans of Gracchus, because he 
was sponsor for them, and it felt that by wrecking them it might 
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destroy his political influence. These expectations were well 
founded, for Junonia became the storm-center in the struggle, and 
the popular hostility to the establishment of a colony there broke 
the prestige of Gracchus. The foundation at Junonia was selected 
for attack, as we have noticed, partly because the hatred of Carthage, 
the fear of seeing her prosperity revived, and anxiety lest the gods 
might be displeased by neglect of Scipio’s dedication of Carthage 
to the gods of the lower world rendered it probable that a successful 
appeal could be made to popular prejudice. 

Arguments based on these considerations were primarily for 
popular use. How much they weighed with the senate we cannot 
tell. Other, and more serious, objections to Junonia presented 
themselves to the adherents of the old régime. Foremost among 
these was the fact that it was a transmarine colony and a colonia 
ciuium Romanorum. The founding of colonies outside Italy was 
essentially an innovation, and Rome was constitutionally opposed 
to all innovations. It obscured too the distinction which she had 
always made between Italy and the provinces. Romans had come 
to recognize the fact that the peninsula was a geographical and 
political unit, with Rome as its capital. The maintenance of law 
and order, the acceptance of Roman ideas, a reasonably considerate 
treatment of the Italians, and a corresponding loyalty on their part 
were essential to the security of the capital. These objects could be 
attained in no better way than by establishing throughout the 
peninsula colonies which would be bound closely to Rome by the 
special privileges received from the mother-city. No such strong 
motives operated in the case of the provinces. The control of them 
was in the hands of the soldiers; their Romanization could be left 
to the individual trader, money-lender, and tax-gatherer. The con- 
ception of the city-state, unique in its privileges and its powers, had 
weakened somewhat, so far as Italy was concerned, but it was main- 
tained over against the world outside the peninsula. Furthermore, 
by planting a transmarine colony on the coast the Roman feared 
that he might be raising up a rival to his own city. Outside of 
Italy, Rome’s policy had been to destroy such rivals rather than to 
build them up. From the geographical and commercial points of 
view the choice of Carthage by Gracchus as the site for his trans- 
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marine colony was admirable; from the sentimental point of view it 
was disastrous. To what extent the Romans appreciated the geogra- 
phical disadvantage under which their city lay in its efforts to secure 
the commerce of the world we cannot say, but they must have 
realized the fact that the location of Carthage was much better than 
that of Rome to secure the trade of the East where the greatest 
possibilities for seagoing trade then lay. The commercial pre- 
eminence of Carthage in the early days would have brought this 
home to them, if a mere contemplation of the long and dangerous 
voyage around Italy had not done so. 

A serious objection to the establishment of transmarine colonies 
which we have not thus far considered lay in the fact that, according 
to Republican theory, land in the provinces belonged to the Roman 
state, and contrmbuted to the Roman treasury. To grant it to 
colonists would materially lessen the revenues of the state. Per- 
haps it would be attributing too great foresight. to the aristocracy 
to suppose that it feared lest a loss of revenue from the provinces 
would be made up by the imposition of indirect taxes which would 
fall largely on well-to-do citizens, but it is not outside the range of 
possibility. The uicesima libertatis, a 5 per cent tax, already existed 


under the Republic, and Augustus found it necessary to establish 


‘ an inheritance tax of 5 per cent and to put a charge on goods sold 


πὸ. 


at auction. 

One more objection to the founding of colonies in the provinces 
remains to be mentioned. The contrast which would be set up 
between such settlements enjoying Latin or Roman rights and the 
neighboring native towns would call the attention of the latter to 
their own unfortunate position, and either breed discontent in them 
or raise in their minds the unwarranted hope of attaining séme of 
the advantages of Roman citizenship. This danger must have been 
brought home to the Romans at this moment by the situation in 
Italy. Roman colonies were scattered through the peninsula, and 
the advantages which they enjoyed were so impressed upon the 
neighboring Italians that there was an ominous murmur of discon- 
tent in the Italian communities. To create a similar or worse 
situation in the provinces would seem the height of folly. In this 
connection 1t may be noted that in proposing the establishment of a 
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transmarine colony probably Gracchus had no intention of taking 
a step toward the improvement of the political or social condition 
of the provincials. So far as we can see, there is none among his, 
many reforms which looks to the betterment of the provinces. In 
fact his most noteworthy measure concerning the provinces, the one 
providing that the contracts for the collection of Asian taxes should 
be let in Rome, seems to have been prejudicial to the provincials, and . 
to have been introduced for the purpose of bringing a larger revenue 
to the state.! 

It has been often said that there was no popular pressure for 
the establishment of colonies in the provinces, that the Roman and 
the Italian did not look kindly on the thought of perpetual exile 
from Italy, and that they went out to the provinces as traders, 
bankers, or tax-gatherers, but always with the expectation of coming . 
back to Italy to enjoy the profits of their enforced stay abroad. As 
traders in a native provincial town they were still Romans, but to be 
enrolled for a transmarine colony and to become citizens of Junonia 
or of Corinth severed their sentimental connection with the capital. 
Cicero’s discontent with the barrenness of provincial life comes to 
one’s mind in this connection. The steady growth of Rome may 
furnish proof of its attractiveness for the common man also, and at 
a later date Cicero, in opposing the agrarian plans of Rullus, dwells 
upon the drawbacks of country life as compared with life in the 
capital. This view of the attitude of the Roman toward permanent 
residence in the provinces is probably correct, and yet it is to be 
noticed that several thousand people enrolled for the colony at 
Junonia. 

The struggle between Gracchus and the senate over the establish- 
ment of this colony ended in a compromise. The Rubrian Law which 
authorized it was repealed. Consequently the community as a 
colony ceased to exist, but the settlers retained their assignments 
of land free from tribute. 

The fact has been mentioned that the founding of transmarine 
colonies was out of harmony with Roman policy. It was not, how- 
ever, without precedent. Such colonies had been planted at Carteia 
and Valentia in Spain in 171 and 138 B.c., respectively, and at Palma 

1Cf. Frank, Roman Imperialiem, p. 249. 
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and Pollentia in the Balearic Isles in 123 8.c. The colonists of 
Carteia, Livy tells us, were the sons of Roman soldiers and Spanish 
women. To a delegation of these people the senate granted the 
right to found a Latin colony at Carteia, and four thousand of them 
with their freedmen settled there. The character of the colonists 
was exceptional; they made a definite request of the senate, and their 
settlement merely involved their transfer from one point in a province 
to another. All these circumstances made the case exceptional, and 
it could scarcely serve as a precedent for the future. The colonists 
at Valentia were drawn from the army of Viriathus. Perhaps in 
both cases sentiment was one of the motives which led the senate 
to deviate from its accepted policy. Palma and Pollentia on the 
island of Majorca were settled by Roman citizens brought over from 
Spain, several thousand in number. The military necessity for 
taking such a step can be easily understood. The people of the 
islands were barbarous, and individual traders could not have settled 
among them with safety. [1018 not so easy to explain the political 
side of the matter. When we recall the violent opposition of the 
senate to the plan of establishing a colony at Junonia, it is surprising 
that this body should accept at the same moment a measure providing 
for the founding of two other transmarine colonies. The colonies 
were led out by Q. Caecilius Metellus, a member of one of the leading 
senatorial families. The fact that the senate adopted this measure 
makes it probable that the land occupied by the colonists was not 
allowed to be free from tribute, for, as we shall presently see, that 
was one ef the vital questions raised in connection with the early 
colonies planted outside of Italy. 

This was one of the points at issue in the case of Narbo Martius, 
founded in 118 B.c. in Gallia Narbonensis. Herzog long ago noticed! 
the coincidence in point of time between the pacification of this 
province and the ascendency of C. Gracchus. Through this strip 
of land in Southern Gaul lay the road to the rich province of Spain; 
* it was essential to the Italian trader that it should be in the hands 
of Rome, and it was the commercial class which led the government 
to bring this district under its control. It was for the merchant too 
that the colony of Narbo Martius was founded on the river Atax 

1Gall. Narb..... Hist., pp. 49-50. 
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at the junction of the roads running west and south, and at a very 
promising point for trade. The settlement was to be a colony of 
Roman citizens located in a province. It was therefore open to all 
the general objections which had always been urged against the 
planting of such colonies. Furthermore, the development of trade 
from Narbo as a center could hardly fail to lead in time to further 
conquest and expansion. We are not surprised, therefore, to find 


that the senate, or at least a part of it, opposed the plan.!. At Narbo, : 


as in the case of Junonia, the form which the ownership of the allot- 
ments should take was the central point of the discussion. For 
Junonia, Gracchus had carried through his project of establishing a 
colony in which the allotments of land should be held as private 
property and should be free from tribute. This was in violation of 
the established policy of the Republic, and in the reaction which 
followed the downfall of Gaius Gracchus, that portion of the Rubrian 
Law which made the settlement a colony was repealed. In the 
case of Narbo the establishment of the colony was allowed, but the 
state retained the ultimate ownership of the land.?, Nothing marks 
more clearly the intention of the Republic to keep the provinces in 
& permanent state of inferiority and dependence than her consistent 
refusal to recognize the right of the private ownership of land in the 
provinces. Exceptional circumstances had led to the founding of 
Carteia, Valentia, Palma, and Pollentia, and Junonia lost its title 
of colony. But the settlement at Narbo was not the outcome of 
any peculiar situation, and, except for the limited right of ownership 
to which its citizens were subject, it enjoyed the same fights and 
privileges as the Roman colonies of Italy and Cisalpine Gaul. Con- 
sequently it furnishes the first clear precedent of a colony outside 
the peninsula. The fact that Narbo could be thought of as lying 
upon an extended portion of the peninsula made it easier to over- 
come the prejudice against colonies outside of Italy than would have 
been the case with a proposed colony across the sea. With the plant- 
ing of this colony the first stage in the recasting of Republican policy 
in the matter of colonizing comes to an end. In the first place 


1Cic. Brut. 160; Pro Cluent. 140. 
2 Mommsen, Sé. R., III, 736. 
8 Cf. abid., III, 733 f. 
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.strategic considerations are no longer paramount. The relief of. the 
unfortunate and the development of trade have become the impelling 
motives. Secondly, a precedent has been set for the planting of 
colonies outside of Italy or Cisalpine Gaul. 

The Democratic party under Marius and Saturninus took up 
the Gracchan policy of planting transmarine colonies, and in 100 B.c. 
_ the tribune Saturninus put through bills which provided for the 
founding of colonies in Africa, Sicily, Achaea, and Macedonia. After 
the downfall of Saturninus these measures were repealed,! but we 
know of the establishment of at least one transmarine colony at this 
time, viz., the colonia Mariana on the island of Corsica. The Demo- 
cratic legislation of this period carried out the Gracchan policy in 
one other particular, but applied it in a new way. Before the time 
of Marius only those who possessed a fixed property qualification 
were admitted to service in a legion. Marius opened the ranks 
to the proletariat. Consequently, when his army was disbanded, 
there was a large number of needy soldiers for whom some provision 
had to. be made. Marius wished to see them rewarded; the Demo- 
cratic party favored the plan, and the senate must have seen the 
danger of allowing them to remain in Rome. This situation led to 
the passage of laws establishing colonies to receive them, and in this 
- way the first colonies of veterans were founded. At the same time 
the Democratic party took another step forward in the way of 
granting state aid. Hitherto the ager publicus had been used for 
colonies. The lex Appuleia of 100 8.c. authorized the purchase of 
land from private owners by the state for allotment to the settlers. 

One of the most interesting phases of the colonizing policy of the 
Democrats is its tendency to grant the same rights in the peninsula 
north of the Po as south of it, to raise Italy to an equality with Rome, 
and to put the provinces on a par with Italy. The persistent at- 
tempts, some of them successful, to plant colonies in the provinces 
tended to obliterate the sharp line of distinction which had been 
drawn between the provinces and Italy. The invitation which 
Gracchus gave to the Italians to enrol themselves for the colony 
at Junonia, and the provision of the lex Appuleia which authorized 
Marius to confer the right of Roman citizenship on three Italians 

1 Cic. De leg., ii. 14. 
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in each of his colonies were both steps toward putting Rome and 
the rest of Italy on the same basis. 

As early as the beginning of the third century B.c., by establish- _ 
ing a Roman colony at Sena Gallica, the Romans recognized the 
right to the full ownership of land in Cisalpine Gaul,! although that 
district lay outside the boundaries of Italy proper as much as Sicily 
did. In this respect then Cisalpine Gaul was granted the same 
privileges as Italy. It was a logical extension of this conception of 
a Greater Italy when, in 89 B.c., as a result of the Social War, the 
rights of Latin colonies were granted to Bergomum, Mantua, Ver- 
cellae, and several other towns in Transpadane Gaul. The impor- — 
tance of this action cannot be overestimated. It set a precedent 
which in time led to giving the title of colony with the accompanying 
rights and privileges even to towns in the provinces. 

With the dictatorship of Sulla a revolutionary change in the 
Republican method of procedure comes in. Up to 82B.c. no colony 
could be planted until a measure had been passed in the popular 
assembly authorizing it. Sulla drew his right to found colonies 
from the lez Valeria of 82 8.c., which not only named him dictator — 
legibus scribendis et rei publicae constituendae, but conferred upon 
him among other powers this particular function. This general 
empowering act of course put in his hands the right to determine the 
site and size of each colony, and the size of the allotments, to choose 
the commissioners, and to arrange all the details which previously 
had been fixed for a colony in the law which provided for its estab- 
lishment. Most of the land for these colonies was secured by con- 
fiscation. Never before had colonization been carried out on such 
a large scale. At least one hundred and twenty thousand soldiers* 
were provided with allotments in perhaps seventeen’ different 
colonies. Probably Sulla, in providing for his veterans in this way, 
hoped that these settlements scattered throughout Italy would make 
him and his new constitution secure. 

From the time of Sulla’s dictatorship on to the establishment 
of the Empire no important changes in matters of principle or 


1 Mommeen, Si. R., III, 734, n. 2. 

2 Cf. Appian Bell. Civ. i. 100; Livy, Ep. 89. 

8 Cf. Kornemann, Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc., IV, coll. 522-23; De Ruggiero, Le 
Colonie det Romani, Ὁ. 129. 
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procedure were introduced into the colonizing policy of the Romans, 
or—to put it in another way—for every deviation which we find 
in the last years of the Republic from the established practices of 
the earlier Republic a precedent can be found in the period from 
123 to 82 B.c. This of course does not mean that Caesar did little 
to mold the colonial policy of the Romans. Indeed, it was he who 
gave it a permanent form, a form which was taken over without 
essential change by Augustus and his successors. 

For nearly twenty years after the dictatorship of Sulla we have 
no record of any colonial legislation. The subject was revived, 
however, by the ambitious measure proposed by the tribune Rullus 
in 63 B.c. The details of this bill have fortunately been set down 
for us in Cicero’s three orations delivered against it. The plan 
resembled the colonizing measures of Gaius Gracchus rather than 
those of Marius and Sulla, in that it was primarily intended to pro- 
vide for civilians, not for veterans. Some of them were to be 
. settled in Italian towns already in existence; for others colonies 
were to be established in the Ager Campanus and Campus Stellatis.! 
At Capua, for instance, a colony of five thousand was to be planted, 
and in one of the most vigorous passages of his attack upon the law,? 
Cicero appeals to the traditional hatred of Capua, and tries to arouse 
the fear that she may become again a rival of Rome. In making 
this point he is using the same argument which probably the sena- 
torial leaders of an earlier generation had used against the proposed 
settlements of Gaius Gracchus at Capua and Carthage. Land was 
to be bought for the allotments by the sale of ager publicus in Italy 
and the provinces, and by the imposition of a heavy tax on the 
public land in the provinces still retained by the state. A very large 
‘gum of money would thus be placed at the disposal of the commis- 
sioners, who were to hold office for five years and enjoy an almost 
unlimited power in carrying out the plan. To what extent the bill 
was intended as a serious measure to relieve conditions in Rome it 
is hard to say. Without doubt Caesar was vitally interested in it, 
and, as Lange holds,? it may have been primarily intended to advance 


1 Cic. De leg. agr. i. 5. 16 ff.; i. 6. 18 ff.; ii. 27. 73 ff.; iii. 4. 15. 
2 Ibid., i. 6. 18. 
Lange, Rdmische Alterthtmer, 1112, 239; cf. Frank, Roman Imperialism, Ὁ. 333. 
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his political fortunes. He could count on being one of the commis- 
sioners, and the long term of service, with the extraordinary powers 
to be granted to the commission by the popular assembly, would 
help to break down the oligarchical tradition that a magistrate should 
hold office for a year only and be responsible to the senate for his 
action. Probably the looseness with which the bill was drawn up, 
and the wide discretion which it would have given to the commission, 
contributed to bring about its defeat. 

Caesar returned to his attack on the Ager Campanus and the 
Campus Stellatis in 59 B.c. His purpose now was to provide for the 
veterans of Pompey, and with the help of Pompey his agrarian law 
was carried in spite of the vigorous efforts of the senate to save the 
rich lands of Campania, and in spite of the loss of revenue which 
would result when they were given up by the state. Under this law 
colonies were planted at Capua, Calatia, and Casilinum. In the 
twenty-eight years which intervene between the establishment of 
these colonies and the battle of Actium some twenty-six other Roman 
colonies were founded in Italy.! 

But a still more important feature of his colonizing policy lay 
in the efforts which he made to Romanize the provinces. His first 
step in this direction was to secure the rights of Roman citizenship 
for the Transpadane Gauls in 49 s.c. Probably two motives ° 
influenced him largely in taking this action. He wished to repay 
the Transpadane region for its loyal support of his cause,? and to 
make the Alps the political boundary of Italy to the north. This 
grant was not entirely out of harmony with Republican theory, 
because the community of rights of Cisalpine Gaul and Italy proper 
had been recognized as early as 283 B.c., when a Roman colony was 
planted at Sena Gallica,? and another step toward the inclusion of 
the Cisalpine region within the political limits of Italy was taken 
in 89 B.c. by granting the rights of Latin colonies to certain towns 
in this part of the peninsula. However, it violated the Republican 
principle that communities in the provinces should not receive 
Roman rights, for Cisalpine Gaul continued to be a province, or at 
least was not politically a part of Italy. Caesar violated Republican 


1 Cf. Kornemann, op. ctt., col. 524. 8 Mommeen, Si. R., III, 734, n. 1. 
2 Caesar B.C., iii. 87. 4. 4Cf. p. 375. 
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tradition in a more flagrant way by granting the rights of Roman 
citizenship to the people of Gades in Spain! in 49 B.c., and by plant- 
ing Roman colonies at Carthage and Corinth after his return from 
Munda. By these measures the policy of founding Roman colonies 
in the provinces was firmly established, and through Caesar’s efforts 
and those of the Second Triumvirate between forty and fifty such 
settlements were made in the several provinces.? The accompanying 
table shows how widely they were scattered through the Empire: 


ΘΙ, το ee ear en νὰν 1 
MATING 6.60655 hs bi twee eves 1 
Baetica.... 0... cee cece eee 6 
Tarraconensis.................0-. 5 
Gallia Narbonensis............... 5 
Tres Galliae.................000. 3 
Pannonia .....«Ὁνονν νυν νυν ννννον 1 
Πλαϊπλδίϊα........ «νον νον sia ννννννον 4 
ΜΜδοραοηΐβ...... ...Ὁνννννννννννον 1 
Achaea and Epirus............... 4 
AGIOS 6 2855255 otnncesee dink: 1 
Bithynia aod Pontus.............. 3 
(ΤΙ ΔΟΙΑ ες τ 8rd eae nae nas 1 
OV PIA 6 55Gb ois tae wd eles 1 
OV Dis eset nana seracuttinauen 1 
ἈΠ ch ices waa eeaeeo sue ον 6 (or 11)" 
ΤΟΝΗΪ ἐπ ὶ  ἐ bee tewens 44 (or 49) 


Diverse motives probably led Caesar and the Triumvirs to found 
these colonies outside of Italy. It is estimated that Caesar’s lex 
de coloniis deducendis of 44 B.c., when supplemented by the lex 
Antonia, provided land not only for all of Caesar’s veterans but also 
for eighty thousand needy citizens,‘ and after the battle of Philippi, 
Octavian had to provide for one hundred and seventy thousand 
discharged soldiers. Room could not be had for all these men in 
Italy. It was necessary to settle many of them in the provinces, 80 


1Cf. Lange, Rom. Alt., 1111, 421. 

3 Cf. Kornemann, op. cit., coll. 526-33. 

8 Ibid., col. 533. 

‘Lange, Rom. Ali., III’, 473. 
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that this step toward the Romanization of the Empire the govern- 
ment was in a measure forced to take. We should probably be 
doing Caesar an injustice, however, if we failed to give him credit for 
a sincere desire to develop and Romanize the provinces and for a 
definite plan to accomplish this object. He had already shown a 
sympathy for the provincials and an intelligent interest in their wel- 
fare. To put it in another way, he seems to have taken into account 
the interests of the whole Empire, and not of Rome only, in his coloniz- 
ing plans. This fact seems to be brought out clearly in his efforts to 
revive the old centers of trade and commerce at Capua, Corinth, 
Carthage, and elsewhere, and to establish new ones at such favorable . 
points as Lugudunum. The subsequent history of these cities 
indicates the wisdom which Caesar showed in his choice of sites. 
Capua grew to such an extent that it is ranked as the eighth city by 
Ausonius in his ordo nobilium urbium.!. Corinth was large and 
flourishing in the time of St. Paul, and its public buildings are men- 
tioned by Pausanias. Carthage became prosperous, and Lugu- 
dunum’ and Arelate? grew to be important administrative and - 
trading centers. These places and many of the other colonies 
founded by Caesar, or in pursuance of his plans, served well his 
purpose of building up trade, of improving the condition of the 
provinces, and of knitting together the different parts of the Empire. 

A glance at the table of provincial colonies shows that more than 
half of them were planted in the west, and therefore not in the 
countries with a highly developed civilization. Out of the forty- 
four established, Spain receives eleven, Gaul eight, Dalmatia four, 
and Africa six. 

From the earliest times when a colony was sent out from Rome 
the popular assembly adopted a charter for its government, and this | 
charter was conferred on the colony by a duly qualified magistrate. 
Caesar introduced uniformity into these charters by drawing up in 
45 s.c. the lex Iulia municipalis to serve as a model for such consti- 
tutions in the future. 

Even in the brief analysis which has been made here of the colo- 
nizing policy of the Romans during the period of the Revolution the 


1Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc., ITI, col. 1559. 
2 Cf. Bloch in Lavisse, Histoire de France, I, 352 f.; tbid., p. 338. 
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political and social movements of the time stand out clearly, as was 
remarked at the beginning. The growing influence of the commer- 
cial classes is shown in the foundations projected by Gaius Gracchus 
at Tarentum, Capua, and Carthage, and in the successful commercial 
centers established by Caesar at many points in the Empire. The 
Democratic movement is of course reflected in the plans of the Grac- 
chi, in the enrolment of the capite censi as colonists, and the purchase 
of land for them by Marius, and in the equalization of the rights 
of colonists by the lez Iulia municipalis. The appearance of the 
professional soldier and the influence of the army in politics are 
shown by the anxious provisions made for the settlement of veterans 
in colonies by Marius, Sulla, Caesar, and the Triumvirs. 

The tendency toward autocratic government is proved nowhere 
more clearly than in the fact that the colonies of Sulla and the 
Triumvirs, and most of those founded by Caesar, were not established 
by a special measure of the popular assembly passed for each colony, 
as had been the case earlier, but rather by virtue of the general 
/ powers vested in one man. Of all the changes in Republican policy 
which came in during this period none is more significant than the 
tendency to obliterate the line of distinction which separated the 
provinces from Italy. This movement begins as early as the third 
century B.c. with the establishment of Roman colonies in Cisalpine 
Gaul. Then come the unsuccessful attempt of Gaius Gracchus to 
establish a colony at Carthage, the founding of Narbo, the grant- 
ing of Latin rights to towns in Transpadane Gaul in 89 B.c., and 
the rights of Roman citizenship to them in 49 B.c., and finally the 
successful establishment of colonies in sixteen different provinces. 
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THE FOUR SENATES OF THE BOEOTIANS 


By Rosert J. BONNER 


In 421-420 Β.σ. a treaty which the Boeotarchs had negotiated 
with the Corinthians was communicated to a body which Thucydides 
variously describes as “‘the four senates of the Boeotians,” ‘‘the 
senators of the Boeotians,” and ‘“‘the senate.’! The plain impli- 
cation of Thucydides’ words is that he had in mind a quadripartite 
federal body. The available information regarding the Boeotian 
League was both scanty and uncertain until the discovery of the 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia in 1908, with its brief but admirable account 
of the constitution of the league. The constitutions of the ten 
federated cities were uniform. The franchise was limited and the 
government was administered by four senates, each of which in turn 
acted as a committee and formulated measures for final action by 
@ joint meeting of the four sections. The federal constitution pro- 
vided for eleven Boeotarchs and a senate of 660, a court, and an army. 
P? does not say that the federal senate was quadripartite as were the 
local senates. On the basis of his silence the editors concluded that 
Thucydides was wrong in supposing that the Boeotarchs consulted 
the federal senators. This necessitated the further conclusion that 
the local senates controlled the foreign relations of the federation. 

Serious objections were at once urged against this view. The 
practice of delegating to local bodies duties involving the main 
interests of a league is without parallel in Greek federations.® It 
involved a cumbersome and tedious procedure. The Boeotarchs 
would be under the necessity of visiting ten cities and consulting 
two bodies in each. There are no data for determining how an issue 
was settled in case of disagreement among the senates, for the 
Corinthian treaty was unanimously rejected. Under the circum- 
stances narrated by Thucydides a unanimous acceptance would not 

1V, 38. 


ΞΡ is used by the editors to designate the author of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. 
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have been strange; but a unanimous rejection by ten different bodies 
excites the gravest suspicions. It is useless to speculate whether 
a treaty required the support of all or only a majority of the senates. 
In any event it is impossible to understand how Thebes could win 
and maintain a dominant position if she had no more voice in the 
foreign affairs of the league than small cities ike Haliartus and 
Coronea which were directly represented in the executive council 
only once in three years while Thebes was represented by four Boeo- 
tarchs every year.! The objectors also inquired what were the 
duties of the federal senate of 660 if it had no voice in foreign affairs. 
Under the more complicated relations of modern life many duties 
other than those involving the conduct of foreign affairs are assigned 
to federal bodies; but few of these would be required in an ancient 
agricultural community.” 

The silence of P regarding the treaty-making powers of the local 
senates is quite as significant as his silence regarding the fourfold 
division of the federal senate. How could he have failed to record 
so striking a feature of the system he has described in such consider- 
able detail? And yet, he not only fails to notice this feature but 
even uses language that seems to exclude the possibility of the inter- 
vention of the local senates in federal matters. A clear distinction 
is made between the local and the federal machinery. The account 
of the local senates is concluded with the words καὶ τὰ μὲν ἴδια 
διετέλουν οὕτω διοικούμενο. Then begins the description of the 
federal constitution. Thus the functions of the local senates are 
described as ἴδια, a word which cannot describe the foreign relations 
of the entire league. And so according to P the local senates could 
have had no part in τὸ τῶν Βοιωτῶν συντεταγμένον.ὃ 


1 Additional evidence of the ascendency of Thebes and the means by which it 
controlled the federal senate is furnished by P. The faction that was in control of the 
local Theban senate always succeeded with the aid of citizens of other states in con- 
trolling the federal senate (H.O. xii). 

2 These arguments were set forth in detail by Dr. Goligher, Class. Rev., XXII 
(1908), 81 ff. Glotz, Bull. de corresp. hellénique XXXII (1908), 272 ff., independently 
urged the same arguments. Meyer, Theopomps Hellenica (1909), reiterated the view 
of the editors apparently without being aware of the contributions of Goligher and of 
Glots. It was not until the appearance of Walker's Hellenica Oxyrhynchia in 1913 
that the view of the editors was defended against these criticisms. Mr. Walker rejects 
the arguments which I have outlined. The importance of the problem, involving as 
it does the credibility of Thucydides, is sufficient to justify a restatement of the case 
with special emphasis on the arguments suggested by Mr. Walker’s discussion. 


3H.O.xi. Cf. Glotz, op. cit., and Bussman, Die bodtische Verfassung, Ὁ. 27. 
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It is true that P does not say that the federal senate was quad- 
ripartite. But the omission is not significant. In fact I venture to 
believe that even if Thucydides had said nothing about the ‘‘four 
senates of the Boeotians’ modern investigators would eventually 
have reached the conclusion that the federal senate was organized 
exactly like the local senates. The purpose of the four-senate 
system was to facilitate the transaction of business by providing 
for the discussion and preparation of measures by a smaller body. 
The federal senate numbered 660. This number in all probability 
exceeded that of several of the senates in the smaller cities. Conse- 
quently the need of some sort of organization for facilitating the 
transaction of business in the federal senate was quite as desirable 
as in the city senates.! Now the four-senate system either existed 
originally in all the federated states or was prescribed for them 
by the federal compact.? In either case it would naturally be 
employed in the organization of the federal body. The Boeotian 
πόλις, according to P, was governed by a quadripartite senate made 
up of men with a certain property qualification. No one, I believe, 
has concluded from P’s silence regarding the federal franchise that 
it was not the same as the local. Why should more importance be 
attached to his silence regarding the organization of the federal 
senate ? : 

Further confirmation of the view that the federal senate dealt 
with the foreign relations of the league is found in P’s sketch of party 
struggles. The party of Astias was pro-Spartan and that of Ismenias 
was pro-Athenian. In 394 and for some time previously Ismenias 
is said to have been in control: καὶ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς τοῖς Θηβαίοις καὶ 
παρὰ τῇ βουλῇ τῶν Βοιωτῶν Nothing is said about the local 
senates outside of Thebes. The issues that divided the parties are 
nowhere specified, though it is clear that they must have embraced 
the foreign policy of the federation. Certainly no party could be in 
the ascendent that did not determine the foreign policy. And if ques- 
tions of foreign policy were settled in the local senates it is surprising 


1Cf. the organization of the Athenian senate. 


2 The adoption of this system by Chaeronea when it became a sovereign city in 
424 is significant. Cf. Bonner, ‘‘The Boeotian Federal Constitution,’’ Classical 
Philology (1910), p. 414. 

3 H.O. xii. 
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that the federal rather than the city senates should have been the 
fighting-ground for parties fundamentally interested in questions 
of foreign policy. On the other hand, the situation described by P 
is entirely natural if the federal senate exercised the regular functions 
of a federal body. The failure of P to mention the local senates in 
connection with his account of the party struggles of the Boeotians 
is in itself sufficient to show that their functions were purely local. 
But even if these important considerations are disregarded, the 
case against the editors’ view is still convincing. For, after all, the 
question resolves itself into a choice between a statement of Thu- 
cydides and the silence of P. There would seem to be but one answer 
to this question; but it is precisely at this point that Mr. Walker 
takes up the argument and gives a new turn to the discussion by 
facing this issue squarely as follows: ‘‘ We are called upon to choose 
between the authority of an obiter dictum, an incidental remark, of 
Thucydides, and the authority of a detailed account of P. We have 
no reason to suppose that Thucydides had any special interest in, or 
special knowledge of, the Boeotian constitution: we have every 
reason to suppose that P had both.’? It does not improve the 
situation so far as the reliability of Thucydides is concerned to treat 
a statement regarding Boeotia as ‘‘an incidental remark.’ Thu- 
cydides had abundant reasons and opportunities for acquainting 
himself with the political situation in Boeotia. The war began with 
a Theban attack on Plataea, aided and abetted by sympathizers 
among the Plataeans. Athenians subsequently helped to defend 
the city when it was besieged. In the trial before the Spartan judges 
the speeches put into the mouths of the Thebans and the Plataeans 
furnish some valuable information regarding the political his- 
tory of Boeotia. It is highly improbable that Thucydides under- 
took to compose them without knowing the leading features of the 


1 Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, 1913, p. 140. The editors sought to lessen the weight 
of the indictment of Thucydides’ authority by characterizing his statement as ‘‘some- 
what misleading.’’ Gelzer, Wochenschrift far klass. Philol. (1914), p. 127, thinks that 
Thucydides misunderstood his informant: ‘‘Wie mir scheint, ergibt sich aus den 
Worten des Thucydides, dass sein Gew&hrsmann die stédtischen βουλαί meinte: die 
Boeotarchen wap7vouy γενέσθαι ὅρκους ταῖς πόλεσιν ὅσαι βούλονται ἐπ᾽ ὠφελίᾳ σφίσι 
ξυνομνύναι. Also in jeder einzelnen Stadt befanden die τέσσαρες βουλαί dariiber, ob 
man sich mit Argos verbiinden wolle.’”’ Gelser’s view rests on the assumption that 
Thucydides’ only source of information regarding the powers of the Boeotian senates 
was the account of the negotiations connected with the Corinthian treaty. For this 
reason alone it is untenable. 
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federal constitution which had been in force for twenty years. Even 
if Thucydides never visited Boeotia during his exile, he had ample 
opportunities for acquiring information about Boeotian affairs from 
the nunierous Plataean refugees resident in Athens. 

There is another aspect of the question that is of immediate 
interest. Athens controlled Boeotia from 457 to 447. On the 
withdrawal of the Athenians as a result of the battle of Coronea the 
federal constitution was instituted. It was a constant source of dis- 
satisfaction to considerable numbers of the inhabitants; and Athens 
continued to cherish hopes of regaining her former ascendency by 
intervening in the interest of these discontented factions. It was 
not until 424 that a serious attempt was made to realize these hopes. 
Thucydides was one of the generals that year. It is true that he did 
not participate in the Boeotian campaign, but it is hard to believe 
that he or any Athenian general should not know the most striking 
features of the constitution of a state in which Athens intervened 
with the assistance of political malcontents. Furthermore, it is 
altogether unlikely that Thucydides,! after correcting a current 
error regarding an unimportant point in Spartan constitutional 
practice, should himself betray ignorance about a fundamental 
feature of the constitution of a contiguous state in whose politics . 
Athens was so deeply interested. 

Mr. Walker’s reference to “the authority of the detailed account 
of P” is quite irrelevant, for the case rests not on what P says but 
on what he does not say. And, as is to be expected in an account 
limited to 33 lines of Oxford text, there are many omissions of what 
seem to us to be important details. No Greek federation so far as 
we know ever subordinated the chief federal body to the local gov- 
ernments; and in view of the evidence of Thucydides and the impli- 
cations of ΡΒ account an argumentum ex silentio does not afford a 
sufficient basis for accepting, in the case of Boeotia, a departure in 
this regard from the regular practice.? 

UNrIvmrsiry oF CHIcAGco 


13, 20. 3 

2 If, as seems likely, the local senates included all citizens, a reference to them 
would amount to a referendum to the entire citizen body. This could be more easily 
carried out by means of a general popular assembly rather than by means of a series 
of local assemblies. There is no trace of a Boeotian popular assembly. 


MEN’S NAMES IN THE WRITINGS OF CICERO 


By Haroutp L. AXTELL 


In a paper published together with others in honor of Professor 
Gildersleeve some years ago! Professor Pease ably discussed different 
forms of the names of Romans as they appear in the greetings of 
Cicero’s letters. In the following pages I have essayed a similar 
task in examining the personal names which occur in the texts of these 
letters as well as in the other works of Cicero. They are found so 
frequently and so variously that a bewildering impression of chaotic 
confusion in Roman nomenclature is produced in the mind of the 
casual and rapid reader. This confusion, moreover, seems far greater 
here than in the greetings, since the latter are expressed in set forms 
and their range of signification is more limited, as the correspondents 
write to others only, whereas in the text they write both fo and about 
others. Nevertheless, the lack of uniformity and consistency is 
more apparent than real, for in the great majority of instances the 
reason or reasons for the given form of the name may be found in the 
context. Indeed, the functions of a man’s name, whether it is written 
in part or in full, are not very numerous, although in a given case it 
may be difficult to decide which is the principal function. Let us 
see what these are, taking up first the name in its triple form. 


I. PRAENOMEN-NOMEN-COGNOMEN? 


The chief purposes of this form are (1) to identify the person 
named with sufficient completeness, and (2) to add honor or dignity 
officially® or formally. Of the former I will cite but one illustration 
out of many. Certain candidates for office and their supporters are 
named in a letter to Atticus,‘ of whom all but two, being well-known 


1 Studies in Honor of Basil Lanneau Giidersleeve, Baltimore, 1902, pp. 395 ff. 

2 It is unnecessary to discuss in this connection the indication of ancestry and 
of the éribus, as these do not occur with the triple name in Cicero except in the greetings 
and official records, although with two names they are occasionally found. 

3 E.g., in a motion made by Cicero, Philipp. xi. 30 (my citations are to sections, 
not to chapters): .... Ὁ. Marcio Crispo pro consule, L. Statto Murco pro consule. 

‘Ad AU. iv. 16. 8. 
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men, are indicated by a single name. The other two are Lucius 
Caesar, who is given the praenomen to distinguish him from his 
more famous relative, and Quintus Pompeius Rufus, whose prae- 
nomen distinguishes him probably from others of the same family; 
the nomen is essential since the cognomen was attached to several 
gentes; and the cognomen distinguishes him from the other branches 
of the Pompeii. The same man is called Q. Pompeius in a letter to 
Quintus Cicero who very likely knew him better than Atticus.! 

More often, however, the function of identification is merged 
with, and subordinate to, that of the expression of dignity, for which 
purpose Cicero employs it in very complimentary’ allusions in the 
essays’ and orations,‘ and in recommendations and introductions 
in his correspondence.’ The praenomen-nomen occurs often in 
these epistles, to be sure, but in these cases it is almost always the 
complete name, the cognomen being lacking. Only three or four 
instances show the praenomen-cognomen, and in these the men 
referred to were already widely known by reputation or by family 
connections. The nomen is found by itself alone only three times, 
in two of which the context shows that the man introduced was 
well acquainted with the one addressed. 

One group of epistles® nicely illustrates the degrees of formality 
varying between the first introduction and subsequent recommenda- 
tions of one already known. In a formal note L. Egnatius Rufus 
is introduced; in a subsequent note to the same person he is called 
L. Egnatius, which is the same name he bears in a third letter 

1 The full name Q. Caecilius Bassus (Fam. xii. 11. 1) avoids confusion with the 
Caecilii Metelli and the Ventidii Bassi; L. Sestius Pansa with another Sestius and 
other Pansas (Quint. fr. ii. 11. 3); T. Ampius Balbus (Fam. xiii. 70. 1) with T. Ampius 
Menander. 

2 W. Schulze, Zur Gesch. der lat. Eigennamen, p. 488, says the triple name had more 
official importance even in good company. This is scarcely true for Cicero, as he 
seems to admit (p. 492). The three names are fairly common for very polite and honor- 
able reference, where official designation is not necessary (see Verr. i. 127). 

3 It is especially frequent in the list of orators in the Brutus. 

‘Note how the orator’s admiration for Pompey and his indignation at the dis- 
honor done to his name by Antony is emphasized in Philipp. ii. 64: bona Cn. Pompeit, 

. bona, inquam, Cn. Pompeii Magni. .... Again, he proudly honors himself 
na shire the Gracchan follower Flaccus in De domo 102: ut domus M. Tullti Ciceronis 
cum domo Fulvia Flacci coniuncta esse mideatur. 


8 Fam. xiii. 13; xiii. 53; xiii. 29. 
¢FE.g., wid. xiii. 43, 44, 45, 47. 
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addressed to one who seems to know him well; finally, the briefest 
name, Egnatius, Cicero uses when he praises him to one who is an 
intimate of Egnatius. 

Many of these names belong to freedmen, foreigners, or adopted 
sons,! in which cases they not only show honor but reveal the former 
slave-name, the Roman patron, or former family. 

The triple name is also used in humor and sarcasm. The latter 
is neatly expressed in Caelius’ lines? which we may render: ‘This 
is to inform you that Gaius Sempronius Rufus, your delight and 
darling, has won—a conviction for calumny with everyone’s 
approval.” The sudden change from a formal announcement to a 
surprising jest is quite effective. Mock formality and solemnity 
are the objects of Cicero’s announcement to Atticus? “Be it known 
to you that in the consulship of Lucius Julius Caesar and Gaius 
Marcius Figulus I have been blest with ason.’* ΑΒ will be seen later, 
the names of consuls in dates have usually the double form, some- 
times even one name. 


1. THE PRAENOMEN-NOMEN 


This very common double name serves in the first place as a full 
name for those men who did not possess the cognomen, for whom it 
was used on quite formal occasions as well as when it was necessary 
merely to avoid confusion with other persons. The identification was 


1E.g., ἰδία. xiii. 69: C. Curtius Mithres; xiii. 70: T. Ampius Menander; 
xiii. 23. 1: L. Cossinius Anchialus; xiii. 35. 1: C. Avianius Philoxenus; iii. 4: Q. 
Fabius Vergilianus; xiii. 76. 2: C. Valgius Hippianus; xiii. 21. 1: M. Aemilius 
Avianianus. 


2 Ibid. viii. 8. 1. 8 Att. i. 2. 1. 


¢ One or two peculiar cases of the triple name occur in the greetings. As Professor 
Pease pointed out (op. cil., p. 401) its usual tone is business-like, formal, or official. 
But the greeting: C. Astnius Pollio Cicerons s.d. (Fam. x. 31 and 32) rather startles us. 
It would resemble the modern superscription ‘‘ Dear Bryan”’ and the signature, ‘‘I am 
very truly yours, Thomas Nelson Page.’’ In a subsequent letter the greeting reads: 
Pollio Ciceroni 8.p. (Fam. x. 33), but this is, if anything, a less friendly epistle than the 
preceding. Is it possible (if indeed the text is correct) that Pollio felt Cicero was 
known to all the world by the cognomen alone, while he himeelf needed the full name 
for dignity? Several greetings run as follows: Cicero s.d. L. Papirio Paeto (Fam. 
ix. 18); Cicero s.d. M. Fadto Gallo (ἰδία. vii. 27); Cicero Sextilio Rufo quaest. s.d, 
(tbid. viii. 48). The letter to Gallus is unfriendly, but Cicero is frigidly polite in using 
Gallus’ full name, although he deems it unnecessary thus to dignify himself. Rufus 
was addressed in his official capacity while Cicero was not in office and possibly did not 
wish to be too formal with his own name. 


{ 
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aided, and the formality increased, by the addition of the designation 
of ancestry or of the tribus, or of an office or title, but these additions 
are not very frequent.! 

In the second place the praenomen-nomen often suffices to point 
out a man for whom a single name would be uncertain. This, indeed, 
is the informal way of mentioning anyone for the first time. Thus 
the brothers of Cassius, the “‘liberator,’”’ are given the praenomen, 
while he bears the nomen alone; so, too, L. Domitius is distinguished 
from Gnaeus. 

It is, in the third place, a means of polite or honorary reference. 
Thus, in one letter Cicero uses the full name T. Ampius Balbus in 
order to distmguish him from his freedman, T. Ampius Menander, 
but in semi-formal epistles he calls him T. Ampius.2 This usage 
applies to all classes, high and low, prominent and obscure. The 
obscure, indeed, were dignified by the designation, which corresponds 
closely in feeling to our title, “‘ Mr.” 

The cognomen alone is the name which Milo almost invariably 
bears in the letters supporting him for the consulship, but in one 
eulogistic and emphatic sentence Cicero calls him T. Annius. Again, 
in the Pro Milone the orator alternates between the dignified form 
T. Annius and the informal Milo, while in the emotional references 
toward the end he names him T. Annius and represents himself 
addressed by Milo as M. Tulli.® Likewise, the name of a man 80 
well known publicly as to be spoken of by the nomen alone is empha- 
sized by the addition of the praenomen, e.g.: Cn. Pompeius, princeps 
in re publica! . .. . familiaris noster, Q. Hortensius.5 Atticus was 
recommended as 7. Pomponius and again, Τ. Pomponius, necessarius 
meus.® 


1 The sign of descent occurs most often in the essays, usually to identify, at times 
to honor, e.g., De Fin. ii. 58; Brut. 72, 99, 100, 177, 180, 175, 240, 247. In the letters 
it occurs but twice for honor (Fam. xiii. 9. 2; xiii. 11. 1), once ironically (Adz. xii. 49. 1; 
possibly also i. 12.3). In view of the frequent mention of the tribus in inscriptions it 
is surprising to find no instance in the greetings of the letters and only two in the 
texts. Both descent and tribe are indicated twice in the orations, once for honor 
(Pro Quinctto 24; Verr. ii. 107). 

2 Fam. xiii. 70; i. 3. 2; ii. 16.3; Add. viii. 110. 2. 

8594. Cf. Schulze, op. cit., p. 492, n. 2. Tullius, not Cicero, is the semi-polite 
name used by Caecilius (In Caecil., § 51). 

4 Fam. i. 9.11; see also v. 2. 6; iii. 10. 10. 

5 Ibid, ii. 16. 3. ‘ Ibid. v. 5.1; v. 4.1. 
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The praenomen-nomen is the form by which Cicero’s essays are 
dedicated to his friends. It is the style of respectful reference used 
in the orations! and it is the regular way in which the orator addressed 
the officer presiding at a trial. In the essays the names of historical 
characters are very commonly found in this form,’ which, of course, 
is not so emphatic as the triple name. It is the courteous and official 
name of Cicero himself. As noted above, he represents Milo’s name 
for him as M. Tullz. This also appears to be his name in the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, for he quotes* the supposed words of senators 
who were likely to ask him which side he intended to take in the 
Civil War as Dic, M. Tulli. He then asks if he shall reply, Exspecta, 
amabo te, dum Atticum conveniam, using his friend’s cognomen in 
this colloquial sentence in order to emphasize the ridiculous feebleness 
of the reply. Ina subsequent lettert he proposes to say Cn. Pompeio 
assentior, adding to this elsewhere, zd est, T. Pomponio® The latter 
name was doubtless used of, Atticus in the Senate. When Cicero 
employs it in a despairing prayer® that his dear friend would bury 
him he produces the effect of sacred solemnity. 

On the other hand, this double name lends emphasis in a deroga- 
tory manner. Caelius writes,’ for example, ‘‘Have you ever seen a 
more incapable man than your Gnaeus Pompey?” and Cicero 
himself shows his disgust with his leader’s activity more than once 
in the same way.’ He also calls his bitter enemy P. Clodius even 
where his purpose is not clearness. In the famous description of 
the Clodian trial he says® the Jurors exposed their throats in his 
defense to P. Clodius, that is, “the influential, dangerous, notorious 


110 is his habit to speak of a person quite dignifiedly at first; later to drop the 
praenomen gradually, e.g., L. Catilinam, Cat. ii. 1. 3, but Catilina §§ 6, 7, and passim; 
C. Rabirius, Pro Rabirto § 1, but Postumus a few lines below; Q. Caecili, In Caectl., 
first seven chapters, but Caecilius, infra. 

2A good illustration is De orat. ii. 40: αὐτὶ enim Q. Lutatius. Catulus is always 
the appellation when a single name is used for this man. Cf. ἐδία. i. 37: Q. Pompeius 
(Rufus); i. 40: P. Rutilius; Acad. i. 8: L. Aelius (Stilo); De orat. i. 37: L. Furius 

Philo); Brut. 115: Q. Mucius (Scaevola); and others. 

3 Aft. vii. 1. 4. 4 Ibid. vii. ἃ. 5. δ Ibid. vii. 7. 7. 

¢ Ibid. iii. 19. 3. Tyrrell, however, rejects 7. and reads mt both here and in Att. 
iv. 2. 5. 

7 Fam. viii. 15. 1. 

8 F.g., Att. ix. 12.3; ix. 19.2; x. 3a. 2; cf. Appius Claudius, tid. viii. 1. 3. 

9 Ibid. i. 16. 4. 
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Clodius.” Similarly with Antony: Perditissim: hominis et turpis- 
simi M.Antoni.! In fact the praenomen with the nomen or cognomen 
is quite generally equivalent to the pronoun ille or iste. 


III. PRAENOMEN-COGNOMEN 


This combination serves much the same purposes as the 
praenomen-nomen, and is used as a convenient means of refer- 
ence to those men whose cognomina were in more general use than 
their nomina. In this way Lucius Caesar is always distinguished 
from the dictator, Decimus Brutus from the more famous Brutus.’ 
Sometimes a second cognomen or the indication of parentage is 
necessary for clearness.? 

The praenomen-cognomen also shows dignity and honor.’ While 
Caesar is repeatedly mentioned by the last name only, a dozen cases 
of the appellation C. Caesar occur in the epistles and only two were 
intended for clearness.’ The others are polite or honorary in tone. 
One of them, indeed, in which Pollio says the bold young Balbus 
boasted of doing the same feats as C. Caesar seems eulogistic.® In 
like fashion Antony flatteringly writes to Cicero, “Caesar counts 
M. Cicero especially among his friends.’”” The very common cus- 
tom of naming historical characters and of naming eponymous 
consuls with the praenomen-nomen or praenomen-cognomen, which 
appears so frequently, especially in the essays and orations, seems 
intended for the same purpose. 

Yet these two double forms of the personal name are not always 
equivalent in function, although it is a difficult task in many cases 
to discover or express the shades of difference. We know, however, 
that the cognomen is more honorable than the nomen, and if we 
examine the appellations M. Tullius and M. Cicero, which are both 
given to the orator, we may lay down for this case, and probably 


1 Brut. ii. 7.2; cf. Fam. x. 13. 2 and elsewhere. 

2 Att. iv. 16.8; Fam. viii. 7. 2; ef. the list of consulares in AW. xii. 21. 1. 
8 Att. i. 19. 2; iv. 16.9; Quént. fr. ii. 3.5; Fam. ix. 7. 1. 

4E.g., Fam. i. 9.16: M. tllum Scaurum, singularem virum. 

5 These too (Al. i. 12. 3; iv. 14. 2) are not necessarily for clearness. 

. Fam. x. 32. 2; cf. the vocative C. Caesar frequent in Pro Marcello. 

1 Att. x. 8a. 1. 

* P, Mucii and P. Scaevolam seem indifferent in Brut. 98. 
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for many others, this general distinction: the praenomen-nomen is 
employed in the family, and in legal and official connections, as in the 
Senate and courts.! It is respectful and polite, but not so cordial, 
admiring, even flattering, as the praenomen-cognomen.? Cicero’s 
name to his family, to very close family friends, on the Senate-roll, 
and before the law was M. Tullius; to his enthusiastic and loyal 
supporters in public life it was M. Cicero. 

Again, the distinction between M. Varro and M. Terentius, two 
names for the same man which occur within a few lines of each other 
in a letter of recommendation,? may be similarly explained. Cicero 
uses the first form, perhaps, to honor Varro, showing his connection 
with the learned Varro and separating him from the less noble 
branches of the Terentii, such as the Culleos, Vespas, and those 
others who lacked cognomina. After this high honor is paid his 
friend he refers to him as M. Terentius, the designation Varro’s own 
family would probably use, thus making himself a relative of Varro, 
as it were. At the close of the letter, laying aside all formality he 
calls him by his usual public name, Varro. In a letter to Atticus, 
M. Varro is the name found. 


IV. NOMEN-COGNOMEN AND COGNOMEN-NOMEN 


It is the prevailing, if not the almost universal, view that the 
order, cognomen-nomen, was Cicero’s usage when the praenomen 
was omitted before the rest of the name. Tyrrell, for example, 
says: ‘‘When the praenomen is left out (which was universal in 
conversation and customary in writing after Caesar’s time) it appears 
that Cicero almost always, both in his speeches as well as in his 
letters, puts the cognomen before the nomen.’ This widespread 
view apparently goes back to Professor Lahmeyer, who said: “In 
the earlier Roman period this [i.e., the use of the nomen-cognomen] 


1 Verr. iv. 79; De domo 44, 47, and 50; Cat. i. 27; Pro Mi. 94; Ad. vii. 1.4; vii. 
3.5; Pro Tull. 29; cf. the nomen alone: In Caec. 51; Pro Sest. 123; but see also In 
Pis. 72. 

2 Att. x. 8a. 1; xiv. 1.2. The element of praise may explain the name M. Cicero 
which he employs for himself in Pro Ligarto 6; also before the senators in Philipp. 
vii. 8. He represents himself addressed as Cicero in the essays, e.g., De fin. v. 6; 
Top. 61. 

8 Fam. xiii. 10. 1, 2; cf. Schulze, op. ctt., Ὁ. 492, n. 2. 

4The Correspondence of Cicero, III, 47, note; οἵ. Egbert, Livy, Book “αὶ and 
Selections, note on xxi. 11. 1. 
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was not the case. The shorter designation by nomen-cognomen might 
have been employed; but the method of expression which was 
almost invariable in Cicero and common in the other writers of that 
and the succeeding period shows plainly that in the earlier period 
when one wanted to use that shorter designation for a Roman citizen, 
then regularly the cognomen entered into the place of the omitted 
praenomen, as it were, and departing from the usual order took its 
place before the nomen.’’! 

But Lahineyer’s statistics were inaccurate in my opinion and his 
reasoning unsound. For, in the first place, he cites thirty-five exam- 
ples of the nomen-cognomen employed by Cicero and thirty-five 
of the reverse order? Ten others of the latter he finds in the letters 
of Cicero’s friends. But if my count be correct, there are forty-six 
possible cases of the normal order written by Cicero and four by his 
correspondents, while there are sixty-six cases in all of the reverse 
order, ten of which are by the hands of correspondents.® 

Of his thirty-five examples of the nomen-cognomen from Cicero’s 
hand Lahineyer strikes out eighteen, arguing that they were applied 
to freedmen or to Romans of low standing and that the orator did not 
care to mention their names in the usual dignified way.‘ Yet of the 
sixteen different individuals named in these eighteen examples, three 
were certainly genume Romans in honorable callings* of three 


1 Philologus, XXII (1865), 469 ff. (translated). Schulse, op. cit., seems to hold 
(p. 491), not that Cicero always inverted the order, but that he often did so. 

3 Lahmeyer, op. cit., Ὁ. 484. 

8 Some of these are disputed and uncertain. As the abbreviation of the praenomen 
could easily have dropped out from the text, it is impossible to be certain of the original 
reading. Yet there are twice as many doubtful cognomina-nomina as nomina- 
cognomina, and in any case all of them together are too few to affect the argument. 
I have used Wesenberg’s, and Tyrrell and Purser’s editions of the Epistulae, Wilkins’ 
DeOratore, Reid’s Academica, Hutchinson’s De Finibus, and Klots’s general edition for the 
other essays and the orations. I append the uncertain cases: Acad. pr. ii.11: Tetrilius 
Rogus; Fam. ix. 16: Papirio Paeto; Fam. viii. 13.2: Pompeius Magnus; see Tyrrell, 
ad loc.; Fam. xiii. 43: Quintio Gallo; Ad. vi. 1. 25: see Tyrrell, ad loc., Magnus 
Pompeius; Ad Brut. ii. 5. 3: Celer Pilius is Ruete’s emendation generally accepted; 
Philipp. xi. 13: Appulus may be Apulus, a proper adjective; «bid. xiii. 26: Phila- 
delphus may be a nickname only; De orat. i. 283: Phrygionis; Wilkins thinks this is a 
common noun; Adz. vi. 1. 23: Sidicinus may be an adjective; Quint. fr. iii. 8. δ: one 
manuscript has Mestitii, others Domestici; Philipp. xiii. 27: Deciis is suspicious. 

‘ Lahmeyer, op. cit., p. 493. 

6 Caecilius Bassus (Fam. xii. 18. 1) was quaestor and commander of a legion; 
Tetrilius Rogus (Acad. ii. 4. 11) is called doctus and was a friend of Lucullus; Helvius 
Mancia (De orat. ii. 266) was an orator. 
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others absolutely nothing derogatory is stated or known.! This 
leaves two libertint, and eight others of evident disrepute. 

Again, seven other cognomina are excluded by this theory? on the 
ground that they are not genuine or permanent parts of the family 
name (cognomina fixa, cognomina stirpis), but are attached for the 
time being (cognomina adiuncta). Yet at least three, even if they 
did spring up first as adiuncta, of these names,’ are used elsewhere 
in Cicero as real names and not merely as adjectival or appositive 
designations. The others bear the suffix -anus showing the gens 
they belonged to before adoption, and the fact that Octavianus and 
other names of similar formation‘ are found alone and independent 
shows that cognomina of this kind were real and essential members 
of the full name and not descriptive adjectives or appositives. 

There remain, then, only seven examples of the nomen-cognomen 
for genuine Romans of good family and standing in Lahmeyer’s list, 
and for these he resorted to the desperate remedy of emending by 
inserting the praenomen. But he overlooked eight other cases, 
which bring the number to fifteen,® almost one-third of the total 
number of instances of this usage. Besides these, four others are 
found in letters of Pollio, Cassius, and Caelius.® 

Instead, therefore, of but seven of these appellations for real 
Romans out of a total of thirty-five, we find twenty-six, possibly 
twenty-nine, out of forty-six. 

In his discussion of the cognomen-nomen, moreover, Professor 
Lahmeyer asserted that with respect to freedmen, provincials, or 


1 Tettius Damio (Ad. iv. 3. 3); Annius Saturninus (ἰδία. v. 1. 2); Safinius Atella 
(Pro Cluent. 68). 

2 Lahmeyer, p. 478. 

ὃ Tarquinius Superbus, Lael. 28; cf. Superbus alone as a proper name in Paradozra 
i. 11; Pomponius Atticus, Fam. xiii. 1.5; Atilius Calatinus, Cat. Mator 61 (cf. Cala- 
tinos Atilios, Pro Sest. 72). Egnatius Maximus, Atl. xiii. 34, is not mentioned again, 
but the cognomen is evidently an integral part of the name and not merely descriptive. 

‘E.g., Precianus, Fam. vii. 8. 2; Bucilianus, Ad. xv. 17. 2. 

8 Ad. ix. 19. 2: Pontius Titinianus, son of Q. Titinius; xii. 11: Pompeius Magnus; 
xii. 2. 1: Statius Murcus, a proconsul; Fam. ix. 26. 1: Volumnius Eutrapelus, an 
eques; xiii. 43: Quintius Gallus, a legatus; Pro Sest. 72: Gavius Ofella, from whose 
family one was adopted by the Atilii Calatini; Pro Caec. 28: Fideculanius Falcula, 
a senator; Pro Fundan. (fragm.) 1: Villius Annalis, a senator. 

* Fam. x. 33. 4: Pontius Aquila, a legatus of Ὁ. Brutus and owner of a good villa; 
xii. 13. 4: Sextilius Rufus, quaestor; xii. 13. 3: Tillius Cimber; viii. 13. 2: Pompeius 
Magnus. 
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other citizens, who were formerly aliens and originally had never 
been subject to the rigid name-order, it was immaterial which order 
was used, whereas this looseness with the names of true Romans 
would have been suspicious; that from this class of citizens this care- 
lessness in the order of names spread to native Romans, and if they 
were spoken of by the nomen-cognomen, the speaker wished to indi- 
cate that their civic standing was as low or as inconspicuous as that 
of freedmen or foreigners.!_ He cited but seven cases of the cognomen- 
nomen for these men and twenty of the other order, a ratio which 
would imply that these obscure people were not so often dignified 
with the strict name-order of the higher classes. But when we add 
to his seven more than a score of other instances of freedinen, for- 
eigners, and men whose low birth or standing is alluded to,? we see 
that almost half of the total cases of this supposedly strict Roman 
order is found with the low class, a much greater number than of the 
nomen-cognomen. Indeed, it is significant that in the denunciations 
of Antony’s base followers in the Philippics the cognomen-nomen 
is the regular order with one exception.’ 

More than that, Cicero represents speakers of an earlier period 
using both orders, even the same speaker using both, e.g., Antonius, 
in De Oratore ii. 266, says Heluium Manciam; in 253 he says Vespa 
Terentius; Cato, in Cato Maior 61, says Atilio Calatino; in 48 Tur- 
pione Naevio Furthermore, although it is true, as Lahmeyer 
observed, that Ὁ. Brutus, Plancus, and M. Brutus employed the 


1Curschmann, Zur Inversion der rémischen Eigennamen, I. Cicero bis Livius 
(Giessen dissertation), pp. 24 f., and Schulze, op. ctt., p. 491, point out that the custom 
of omitting the praenomen probably started among these classes, but they do not 
go so far as to consider the nomen-cognomen less courteous than the other order. 


2 Fam. vii. 14. 1: Chrysippus Vettius; At. xiii. 24: Hermogenes Clodius; Cat. 
Μαῖον 48: Turpio Ambivius; Verr. ii. 145: Alba Aemilius; Phtlipp. ii. 8: Mustela 
Tamisius; xiii. 26: Philadelphus Annius; ii. 8; xii. 14: Tiro Numisius; xi. 13: Ap- 
pulus Domitius; xiii.3 and Ad. xiii.52: Barba Cassius; Pro Flac. 84 and 94: Andro 
Sextilius; Post red. in sen. 13; De prov. cons. 7; in Pis. 14: Caesoninus Calventius; 
Philipp. xiii. 26: Cotyla Varius; xiii. 27: Saxa Decidius; Adz. xiii. 14. 1: Sabinus 
Albius; xii. 5. 2: Bassus Lucilius; Fam. xi. 20. 1: Labeo Segulius (cf. Fam. xi. 21); 
Quint. fr. ii. 3.2: Pola Servius; in Pis. 24: Taurea Iubellius. 

3Viz., Philipp. ii. 56; see ii. 8; xi. 13, and especially xiii. 26 and 27; cf. Verr. 
ii. 117; iii. 145, and see Schulze, op. ctt., p. 491. 

4 See also Lael. 28: Tarquinium Superbum (whereas Quintus Cicero says Superbus 
Tarquinius in De divin. i. 43); De nat. deor. ii. 61: Atilio Calatino; Acad. ii. 11: 
Tetrilius Rogus (Crepereius Rocus?). On the other hand, De orat. 283: Phrygionis 
Pompeii; Lael. 39: Papum Aemilium. 
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transposition,! yet Cassius used the normal order,? and Pollio and 
Caelius both orders. Caesar, as we know, wrote nomen-cognomen 
in all but one case.‘ Finally, and most important of all, perhaps, 
Cicero himself designated the same individual in both ways.® 

In view of these facts it is far from certainty, and, to my mind, 
from probability, that any set order was observed by Cicero. Granted 
that the cognomen was the more honorable, even ennobling, name 
and that, as Mommsen observed,® it was somewhat akin to the prae- 
nomen in function, and consequently the transposed order was pos- 
sibly more polite than the other, yet both forms, it appears to me, 
arose from an informal, even negligent, style of appellation, since 
in almost all the passages in which they are found no attempt to 
attain dignity or honor can be discovered. The informality may 
range from the careless, but still affectionate or eulogistic allusion,’ 
to sneering or vituperation.2 But the presence of the praenomen 
with either nomen or cognomen always denoted greater regard for 
formality or politeness than its absence. 

It seems very probable, moreover, that in some cases the writer 
or speaker started to refer to a man by either his nomen or cognomen, 
whichever was in more common use, or else was formal or informal 
according to the speaker’s wishes at the moment; then, bethinking 
himself of possible confusion with another man of the same name, 
he hastened to add the other name to avoid ambiguity.® This 
custom acted, doubtless, as an additional influence toward the 
growth into regular fashion of either name-order in cases of easy- 
going reference and where the praenomen was not known at the time. 

1 Lahmeyer, op. cit., p. 484; Fam. xi. 9: Pollione Asinio; xi. 1.4: Bassum Caec- 
lium; x. 21.3: Laevo Cispio; Ad Brut. i. 11.1; ii. 3: Vetus Antistius. 


3 Fam. xii. 13. 3, 4: Tillius Cimber and Serxtilius Rufus. 


8 Ibid. x. 33. 4: Pontium Aquilam; x. 32.5: Gallum Cornelium; viii. 13.2: Pom- 
peius Magnus; viii. 9. 5; viii. 11. 2: Balbus Cornelius. 


4 Lahmeyer, op. cit., p. 480. . 

8 Pro Planc. 60: Atilius Calatinus; Pro Sest. 72: Calatinos Atilios. 
‘ Romische Forschungen, Ὁ. 42; Schulze, op. cit., p. 502. 

1 Fam. xiii. 1.5; Cat. Mator 61; Fam. xiii. 64. 1. 

8 De prov. cons. 7; Cat. iii. 6. 


*It is rather significant that the fluctuation in order occurs often among those 
names, of which the nomen and cognomen were used indifferently, when a single 
appellation was used. E.g., Asinius and Pollio are each found singly; see Fam. i. 6. 1; 
ix. 25.3; Att. xii. 2.1; xiv. 6.1. 
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This hypothesis finds confirmation in the fact that it accounts 
for a great part of the double names in Cicero’s letters. For in this 
way Egnatius Maximus is kept distinct from Egnatius Rufus and 
other Egnatii; Fabius Luscus from numerous other Fabu; Domitius 
Calvinus from the Ahenobarbi and other Domitii; Caecilius Bassus 
from the other Caecilii and the other Bassi; Gallus Fadius from 
Gallus Caninius and Gallus Cornelius; Flaccus Volumnius from the 
Valerii; and so on.! We may see this afterthought in actual process 
in a letter to Atticus. Here Cicero says: Cornelius—hunc dico Bal- 
bum, Caesaris familiaris. In three other places this man is called 
Balbus Cornelius.2, Compare Cornelium—is est Artemidorus. .. ., 
and also Gavius Firmanus,’ where though Firmanus is rather a desig- 
nation of residence, the tendency toward an additional designation 
as an afterthought is plainly shown. 

Besides affording additional identification, the second name fre- 
quently furnishes other information, the family connection of a 
freedman, the patron of a naturalized citizen, or similar facts. Thus 
Eros Turius, freedman of Q. Turius; Pontius Titinianus; Her- 
mogenes Clodius; Trypho Caecilius; Pompeius Vindullus,‘ and 
others. 

V. NOMEN-NOMEN AND COGNOMEN-COGNOMEN 

The occurrence of two nomina or two cognomina, especially of 
the latter, is not uncommon, the purpose being apparently to avoid 
ambiguity or to show parentage. The extra cognomen is of the class 
that Lahmeyer termed adiunctum and it sometimes precedes the other 
cognomen.® 

We will now take up the single names. 


1 Ad. xiii. 34; vi. 1. 23; Fam. xiii. 43. 1; Att. iv. 8b. 3; Quint. fr. ili. 4.1; At. 
xii. 5. 2; ef. Asinius Dento, Ad. v. 20. 4, and Asinius Pollio; Labeo Segulius, Fam. xi. 
20. 1, and several other Labeos; Volumnius Eutrapelus, Fam. ix. 26. 1 and the Volumnii 
Flacci. On the other hand, Ahala ille Servilius and Caesoninus Calventius and many 
other examples cannot of course be explained on this ground. 

2 Au. ii. 3. 3. 

8 Verr. ii. 54; Ait. iv. 8b. 3; see also Philipp. ii. 27: Quid duos Servilios—Cascas 
dicam an Ahalas ?—a case of ironical ambiguity. 

4 Fam. xii. 26.2; Att. ix. 19. 2; xiii. 24; iii. 8.3; vi. 1. 23. 

8 E.g., Att. vi. 1. 17: Scipio Metellus; i. 16. 14: Metellus Numidicus; ii. 13. 2; 
24. 4: Crassus Dives; Fam. viii. 4. 1: Lentulus Crus; xiii. 22. 1: Varro Murena; 
Ad Brut. i. 12. 1: Messalla Corvinus; Pro Cluent. 65: Statius Albius; Pro Corn. 56: 
Venonius Vindicius; Pro Plan. 54: Plotius Pedius; At. ix. 10: Octavius Mamilius; 
Fam. ix. 22.2: Piso 1116 Frugi; De fin. ii. 90: Frugi ille Piso; Fam. ix. 10. 2: Bursa 
Plancus. 
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VI. PRAENOMEN 


The praenomen often suffices as a means of reference. Thus 
in a letter Cicero mentions Brutus and a few lines below Decimus, 
meaning Decimus Brutus. He often refers fo the Clodian brothers 
as Appius and Publius. Members of the families which almost 
monopolized certain praenomina are repeatedly named by those 
names alone, e.g., Appius for Claudius, Servius for Sulpicius.! 

But on the other hand, the praenomen is a good means of con- 
cealment from others than the recipient of the letter. This explains 
many instances of the name Publius (Clodius) in missives which 
Cicero feared might go astray into unfriendly hands;* also the 
covert expression, ‘“‘The son of Aulus.’” 

Much more commonly, affection and intimacy are thus expressed. 
For example, Quintus Cicero writing to Tiro calls his brother Marcus 
and elsewhere addresses him as mz Marce.* A striking instance also 
occurs in the correspondence with Cornificius. Cicero usually 
addresses him as mi Cornifici, but on one occasion after using that 
vocative, he dares to use the more affectionate mi Quinte’ when he 
implores him to join his side in the Civil War. Again, in a passionate 
ery to Atticus for consolation and advice he writes mz Tite, whereas 
later in the same epistle he says more calmly mz Adtice. As a voca- 
tive, however, the praenomen is generally confined to close relatives. 
As intimate a friend as Atticus Cicero calls Titus* only four times and 
two of these instances are in Greek for humorous effect. 


1 Att. xv. 10; iv. 2. 3; iii. 17. 1; iv. 3. δ; ii. 22. 4; iv. 15.9; iv. 11. 2; v. 4.1; 
vii. 3. 3; vii. 17.3; passim; see also Schulze, op. cit., p. 487, ἢ. 7 and references there. 
Cf. also Attus, Att. x. 8. 6, for the celebrated Attus Navius. 

2 Att. ii. 7; ii. 8; 11. 9; ii. 12; ii. 15; ii. 22. 

3E.g., wid., i. 18. 5. I agree with Tyrrell, Watson, and others that the phrase 
does not express insignificance. 

‘Fam. xvi. 26.1; xvi. 16.1. The stereotyped greeting, Μ΄. Quinto fratri, is open 
to suspicion. In the texts of the correspondence about one-third of the references to 
Quintus lack the appositive; where it occurs it is apparently an additional sign of 
affection. 

8 Fam. xii. 24. 4. 

40 Tite (Cat. Mator 1) shows affection, but is introduced mainly for the sake of 
the quotation, which is so apposite. Tite occurs once in Brutus 292, elsewhere in 
the same work it is Attice; cf. Schulze, loc. ctt. Tyrrell (op. cit., I, 3d ed., p. 57) holds 
that the use of the praenomen was not a mark of intimacy, but that its omission was, 
and he cites in support Fam. vii. 32. 1: quod sine praenomine familiariter. .... 
On this authority he strangely interprets Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 32f.: “‘Quente,”’ puta, aut 
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In cases other than that of direct address the praenomen is more 
freely used to indicate intimacy. Pompey is sometimes mentioned 
as Gnaeus, more often as Gnaeus noster; Peducaeus as Sextus; 
Sulpicius Rufus as Servius.! Conversing with Caesar, Cicero called 
Pompey Gnaeus, indicating thereby that he was their mutual friend. 
This makes it likely that the praenomen was the name by which 
Caesar, Cicero, and Atticus spoke of Pompey, who, though now an 
enemy, had been Caesar’s son-in-law and close associate. Pompey 
likewise called Cicero Marcus when he conversed with Quintus.’ 
Slaves sometimes referred to their masters by this part of the name.* 

On the other hand, the praenomen is occasionally disparaging, 
e.g., Gnaeus autem—O rem miseram et incredibilem—ut totus tacet; 
non animus est, non consilium, non copiae, non diligentia.* Cassius 
writes of the younger Pompey: ‘ You know what a fool Gnaeus is.’’5 
Publius noster is the loving designation Cicero gives his implacable 
foe—not for secrecy, for the name Clodius appears in the same 
letter. In speeches in which he denounced the opponents of his 
client he addressed them contemptuously sometimes by using the 
vocative of their praenomina, whereas the presiding officer and the 
client were always addressed and referred to by two names.’ For 


“Publi”... . gaudent praenomine molles Auricolae, to mean that “fastidious Romans 
wished to be addressed with distant and formal respect.’’ But he overlooked the fact 
that Cicero and Horace referred to two different situations, the former to the use of the 
nomen or cognomen in the salutation of a letter without the customary praenomen, 
the latter to the use of the praenomen in conversation (without thought of a second 
name) by one who desired to be as intimate or affectionate as possible. The former 
case showed informal familiarity, the latter intimacy or affection, as Horace’s words 
plainly imply. 

1 Att. vii. 16. 2; vii. 20.1; viii. 4.2; ix. 1.2; ix. 7.2; ix. 13.6; passim. 

3 Ibid. ix. 18.1; ix. 10.4; Fam.i. 9. 9. 

3 Philipp. ii. 77: Ianitor: “ Quts tu?’ ‘‘A Marco [i.e., Antonio] tabellarius.” 

4 Att. vii. 21. 1. 

‘ Fam. xv. 19. 4. 


4 Alt. ii. 19. 4; cf. iv. 3.5; iv. 15.4. It is possible that the praenomen in Lucilius’ 
poem on Albucius (De fin. i. 9.) χαῖρε, Tite . . . . , may have been used by Scaevola 
as a deliberate slur instead of the fuller, courteous form. 

1 Pro Caecina 102; Pro. Quinct. 38, 40. Schulze, loc. cit., ἃ. 6, is in doubt about 
the reason for Sezie in this latter citation. But it seems clear that addressing the 
jurors Cicero employs the praenomen-nomen for emphasis in these sections; addressing 
' Naevius he tries to browbeat him by an insinuatingly familiar use of the first name, a 
custom which certain modern lawyers have in handling witnesses who have no specially 
high standing in the community. 
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instance, in his defense of Murena, the orator diplomatically eulo- 
gizes Cato, his client’s accuser, but in the same breath that he 
acknowledges Cato’s prestige he playfully belittles his dignity with 
the slightingly familiar Marce.! 

The praenomen is an occasional appellation for a boy, young or 
old, but, strange to say, it is not the usual one. Sittius’ son is 
called Publius tuus, and Quintus is the usual, though not invariable, 
name for Cicero’s nephew.? But these are about the only cases in 
the epistles and it is astonishing that while Cicero, junior, is repeat- 
edly mentioned by his father and others he is never called Marcus. 
We need only to think of Lincoln’s calling his son Lincoln or ‘‘my 
Lincoln’”’ to realize how foreign to us this custom is. It is true that 
Cicero addresses his son by name but once in the letters and that 
he dedicates each book of the De officits by the form Marce filz, 
which he also uses three times elsewhere in that work.’ But inas- 
much as he writes mi Cicero in the affectionate farewell as well as 
several times elsewhere in the work,‘ and since the form in the dedica- 
tion is stereotyped and the appositive filz is otiose, we may infer that 
the latter address is mainly literary, intended chiefly for other 
readers of the book than his son. 

Scions of other families, too, are designated by the nomen or 
cognomen instead of the praenomen. It seems as if the Romans were 
so proud of their family names that they thought of their sons as 
bearers of these rather than as dear ones owning individual names. 
Instances are Crass: tui, Curio filius, Lentulus puer (the infant 
grandson of Cicero, adopted by a Lentulus), Lentulus adolescens, 
Lentulus tuus, Lucullus puer.5 


1 Pro Muren. 13: Qua re, cum tsta ste aucloritate, non debes, Marce..... Cf. 
also the use of the praenomen Gat by Cincius in answer to the slighting diminutive 
Cinctole (De orat. ii. 286). 


2 Fam. v. 17.2; Att. xi. 10. 1; xi. 16.4; passim. 
3 Fam. xiv. 4. 6; De off.i. 1. 14 and 78; ii. 1; iii. 1 and 12. 
‘De off. i. 3; ii. 44; iii. δ. 121. 


8 Att. ii. 19.3; ii. 24.2; xii. 28. 3; xii. 30.1; xiii. 6.2; Fam. v. 8.2; i.7.11. On 
the other hand, the mother of the adult Carvilius calls him ms Spurs (De orat. ii. 249). 
The phrase ego εἰ Marcus filtus which is supplied in De orat. 224 from Pro Cluent. 141 
is uncertain, as some editors read Brutus filius. 
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VII. NOMEN AND COGNOMEN 


We may discuss these two names together since their functions 
do not materially differ in the literature we are examining. They 
occur about equally often and there are many more cases of either 
than of any other forms of the name. Their uses, however, are few. 
The principal, if not the only, situation in which either one is found 
is when it serves as a rough but sufficiently complete indication of 
some person in the following cases: 

1. Repeated reference.—One who has been mentioned before 
may be again referred to by the single nomen or cognomen. _IIlus- 
trations are too numerous to need citation. 

2. Prominent men.—Well-known public men like Caesar, Pompey, 
Brutus, Antony, and a host of others have but the one name on every 
page. The less prominent relatives of these are generally distin- 
guished by an additional name, but very often the student has 
difficulty in determining which Piso, which Marcellus, which Lucul- 
lus, for example, is meant—an ambiguity not so troublesome, of 
course, to the ancient correspondents with their fresh and intimate 
knowledge of contemporary men. A noteworthy fact in this con- 
nection is that Pompey often bears the praenomen, Caesar rarely. 
The latter seems in the numberless places in which he 1s called to 
mind like an impersonal force dominating and directing the trend 
of affairs. Sometimes, however, the single name in close proximity 
to the double name indicates a slur, e.g., Vatinz .... P. Sestro. 
Vatinius is always addressed with the one name in the speech in 
which this passage occurs, Sestius almost always with two. 

When the nomen or cognomen occurs in the vocative the posses- 
sive mi is usually prefixed, and this combination is a courteous address 
indicating informal relations but not necessarily great intimacy; 
e.g., mt Cassz, mz Varro, mz Paete, mi Capito. 

3. Unimportant characters.—Slaves, freedman, clerks, petty 
officers, and others are regularly mentioned with but one name, 
unless there is possible confusion. Doubtless the writers knew but 
one name for most of them. | 


1 Fam. xii. 1. 1; ix. 8.2; ix. 16.2; Att. xvi. 16.12 and 17. Capito was not a very 
welcome guest to Cicero (Att. xiii. 33). 
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A very puzzling usage presents itself here, which has been 
touched upon in the foregoing treatment of the praenomen-nomen 
and praenomen-cognomen. Some men who had both nomen and 
cognomen are given the one at one time, the other at another, often 
for no apparent reason. In some cases the reason is plain, as with 
Pompey, who is called in the Pro Archia (x. 24) noster tlle Magnus 
in close association with Alexander Magnus. In the letters he is 
also so named twice in punning,! and three times when an allusion 
to the meaning doubtless was responsible for its use. In other cases 
there are good reasons, although they are not evident at first sight. 
Pomponius, for example, occurs for the more common Atticus, and 
the following facts seem to show that Pomponius was a private 
name, restricted to letters to relatives or to very close friends: first, 
all others than these call him Atticus only; secondly, Cicero uses no 
other designation than Pomponius when he writes to Terentia or 
Quintus? thirdly, to the slaves of Atticus he uses the name Pom- 
ponius; fourthly, Cicero always calls him Atticus in letters to others 
with two exceptions, viz., in a formal note to C. Antonius in 61 B.c. 
when the nickname Atticus possibly had not come into general public 
865 and in the epistle to Varro which dedicated the Academica.® 

In most instances, however, these two names are indifferently 
employed. Curtius and Postumus are the same man, as are Ampius 


1 Att. ii. 138. 2: quanto in odio noster amicus Magnus, cutus cognomen ... . sen- 
escil; ii. 19. 3: Noster miseria tu es Magnus (quoted from Diphilus). 

1 Att. i. 16. 12; i. 20. 5; vi. 1. 22 (Tyrrell, ad loc.). Tyrrell, op. cit., IIT, 181, note, 
says Magnus was Pompey’s name very frequently, but I have found only eight cases, 
of which Aft. vi. 1. 25 and Fam. viii. 13 are doubtful and due to Tyrrell'’s emendation; 
in Att. vii. 16. 3. magnus is a common adjective. 

3 Fam. xiv. 5.2; xiv. 10; xiv. 14. 2; xiv. 19; Quint. fr. i. 8. 8; i. 4.2; ii. 4. δ; 
ii. 9. 3; ii. 10. 2. 


“Αἰ. ii. 8. 


‘Fam. v. 5.1. The name Atticus does not occur till 59 B.c. when Cicero says 
he will call him by that term (Au. ii. 20. δ). 


¢ Fam. ix.8.1. Inthe Academica itself Atticus is referred to several times by that 
name, once as Pomponius. He is never addressed. The fact that Pomponius is the 
only name given him by Piso, Cicero, and others in the fifth book of the De fin. is no 
objection to this hypothesis, for the dramatic date of this dialogue is 79 B.c. and Atticus 
was not yet a real cognomen. This is evident from De fin. v. 4: tla enim se Athents 
collocarit ut stt paene unus ex Alticis, ut id etiam cognomen videatur habiturus. Further- 
more, in the Brutus the very few instances of the nomen Pomponius in the vocative or 
other cases are all put in the mouth of Cicero himself; yet the name Atticus in all 
cases is much more frequent. 
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and Balbus, Asinius and Pollio, Trebatius and Testa, Sempronius 
and Rufus, Caninius and Rebilus, Mucius and Scaevola, and many 
others. For these variants I can suggest only a tentative explana- 
tion. It is well known that certain families were almost always 
spoken of by their nomina, as Pompeius and Cassius, others by their 
cognomina, as Caesar and Brutus. The latter were those branches 
which wanted to be distinguished from the gentes because they were 
of such age, numbers, or influence as to be almost equivalent to a 
new gens. Thus the descendants of Fabius Maximus were the 
Maximi, and the case is similar with the Scipios, Metelli, Lucilli, 
Pisos, and others.! 

Now these fluctuating appellations* may belong to families in an 
intermediate stage where the branch is just in the process of differ- 
entiation from the gens in public estimation, and the family itself 
is not much more proud or fond of the one name than of the other. 
We must remember also, as I have stated above, that whereas the 
majority of cognomina connoted the nomina, the converse is not 
true, and furthermore, some cognomina belonged to several gentes.® 
Among these there would naturally be greater vacillation between 
the two ways of designation than among those men whose cognomina 
were confined to definitely known gentes. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I summarize the principal functions of the various 
forms which have been discussed, using the name of Varro as a model, 
with one or two others for special cases. 

1. Official mention, complete identification, laudatory allusion, 
or formal introduction and recommendation: M. Terentius Varro. 

2. Less formal introduction of one already known by name to 
the addressee: M. Varro; still less politely, but more cordially: 
M. Terentius. 


1 Pompey’s cognomen, on the other hand, was acquired in 81 B.c., too late to be 
used by him or his children very widely. 

:K.g., Lucilius Balbus is addressed in the De natura deorum as Balbe (i. 16, 22, 
36, 50; iii. 1.5); as Luctlt also (i. 20, 25, 47). Heis referred to as Balbus in iii. 2, 4, 5, 
13, 15, 17, 21, 27, 35, 51, 53, 93, and 95; as Lucilius in iii. 3, 13, and 94. 

8 Flaccus is the cognomen of certain Furnii, Valerii, Fulvii, Laenii, and others; 
Gallus of some Cornelii, Fadii, Sulpicii; Rufus of Sulpicii and Pompeii. 
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3. Emphatic mention for honor or disparagement: M. Varro; 
more rarely and emotionally: M. Terentius Varro. 

4. Merely sufficient designation to enable the reader to recognize 
the person intended, the choice of the nomen or cognomen being 
determined by the prevailing custom for his family: M. Varro, but 
C. Cassius (not Longinus), M. Caelius (not Rufus). 

5. Much less polite, often slurring, allusion; casual mention, the 
second name added as an afterthought: Tillius Cimber, or Cimber 
Tillius. 

6. Subsequent reference to one previously more fully named: 
Manlius; Rufus. 

7. Casual or cursory reference to a well-known man: Pompeius; 
Caesar. 

8. Allusion to unimportant persons; Matrinius; Hispo. 

9. Affection or intimacy, sincere or ironical: Marcus, Marcus 
noster, or Marcus meus. 

10. Covert allusion: Marcus. 

11. Reference to another’s son: tuus Varro; rarely tuus Marcus. 

12. Reference to one’s own son, at least to one’s only or first 
son: Varro; Varro noster. Very rarely: Marcus noster. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


THE TINUS IN VIRGIL’S FLORA 


By H. RusHron Farciovuaes 


According to two passages in the fourth Georgic, viz., ll. 112 and 
141, Virgil’s flora seems to include the finus. The former passage 


runs: 
ipse thymum tinosque ferens de montibus altis 
tecta serat late circum, quoi talia curae. 


Here, of the capital MSS available, FMP, both the Mediceus, first 
hand, and the Palatinus read tznos. The Vatican Fragment has 
pinos, which is also the reading of the cursive and late MSS. 

In the second passage, 


illi tiliae atque uberrima tinus, 


M, first hand, reads tinus, P and the later MSS giving pinus. F 
does not preserve the passage. Philargyrius knows both readings 
for both passages, and at 141 adds the curious remark that Virgil 
himself left the word doubtful: «pszus autem manu duplex futt 
scriptura. It will thus be seen that in these passages the authority 
for tinus, rather than pinus, is very strong, and it is not surprising 
that Ribbeck should have adopted it. Hiurtzel, the latest editor, 
accepts f7nos in 112, but pinus in 141, though, as we hope to show, 
both passages call for the same word. In the Culex, 407, semper 
florida tinus, where the MSS all show pinus, Ribbeck and Ellis follow 
Salmasius in giving tinus. 

Differing as they do in only the initial letter, tinus and pinus 
must often have been paleographical rivals, and as the latter was 
much the commoner word, it is evident that pinus would be more 
likely to oust t2nus than vice versa, especially where the context was 
not 8 sufficient protection for the less familiar term. It may be ob- 
served that in both lines cited from the Georgics, the word tinus 
would furnish alliteration, a device very common in Virgil: thymum 
[th=t] tinosque, teliae ... . tanus (cf. Hcl. vil. 24, pendent .... 
pinu; Aen. v. 153, pondere pinus tarda tenet). In Palladius I. 
Xxxvil. 2, a list of trees suitable for the apium castra closes with 
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cedrus, tila, tlex minor et tinus. Here the Vienna MS V gives 
thinus, while minor MSS give pinus, linus, or cinus (Schmitt, in the 
Teubner ed. 1898, gives linus). 

The two passages cited from the Georgics are associated with 
bees. Virgil urges his bee-keeper to have attractive gardens, 
fragrant with flowers, 


invitent croceis halantes floribus horti, 


and to set out about the hives thyme and tinus (or pinus), both of 
which he is to bring de montzbus altis. 

The mention of gardens leads the poet to make the interesting 
statement that, if he had more space at his command, he would 
gladly add gardening to his themes and would sing of flowers and 
vegetables—of the rose, narcissus, and acanthus; of the ivy and 
myrtle; of the endive, parsley, and gourd. Then in beautiful 
fashion he recalls the old Corycian, who had cultivated a few acres of 
unclaimed ground near Tarentum and had transformed very un- 
promising soil into a wonderful garden, rich in fruits and flowers. 
Here he had “ planted herbs among the bushes, with white lilies about, 


and vervain, and slender poppy. ... . He was first to pluck roses 
in spring and apples in autumn.”’ Before winter had passed, “he 
was already culling the soft hyacinth’s bloom. ... . So he, too, was 


first to be enriched with mother-bees and a plenteous swarm, the 
first to gather frothing honey from the squeezed comb. Luxuriant 
were his limes and pines [according to the common reading pinus]; 
and all the fruits his bounteous tree donned in its early bloom, full 
as many it kept in the ripeness of autumn. He, too, planted out in 
rows elms far-grown,”’ etc. 

In this attractive passage Virgil, as Conington says, is “sketching 
the plan for what might have been a fifth Georgic, and connecting 
the subject with his own personal observations.”’ He is therefore 
not limiting himself to the subject of bees, though at the same time 
he introduces little that may not be associated with them. Thus 
the fact that the old Corycian’s tree-blossoms all came to fruit was 
due, as is well known, to the activity of his bees, and Virgil’s selec- 
tion of trees and flowers contains very little that might not be 
included today in an authoritative list of honey- and pollen-producing 
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plants. Bevan,' writing on the pasturage suitable for bees, recom- 
mends a great variety of plants, including the white lily, ivy, and 
gourd. Root’s more extensive list? includes also the elm, vervain, 
and wild rose.® 

But, according to the common text, there is one plant that in 
such a context seems strangely out of place. While the fragrant 
wild thyme has always been famous as a favorite of bees, and while 
Cheshire‘ tells us that “86 lime-groves, spreading their choice 
perfume, and merry with the hum of ten thousand busy wings 
glistening in the July sun, gladden the heart of the bee-keeper,’’ 
yet no modern authority, so far as I can learn, recommends the pine 
as furnishing congenial pasturage for bees. ) 

It is well known that, in reference to fertilization, flowering 
plants are either entomophilous or anemophilous. The former, gener- 
ally possessed of showy blossoms, are fertilized by bees or other 
insects, which carry the pollen from one flower to another; the latter, 
fertilized by the wind, have blossoms dull in color and nearly devoid 
of honey or perfume. It is to the anemophilous class that pines 
belong, and everybody is familiar with the way in which they shower 
their cream-colored pollen in the forests. Bees may use this pine- 
pollen to some extent, but they will use it only as a substitute for 
something better, just as they will use flour or meal of grain or even 
sawdust. 

Commentators are therefore puzzled over Virgil’s coupling of the 
pine with the filza or the thymus. Thus Page says: “The pine is 
mentioned as acceptable, possibly for its resinous exudations, but 
more probably for the sake of the clouds of pollen-dust produced by 
the ripe male cones’’; and Royds, in his recent book, writes: ‘‘The 
uberrima pinus was presumably planted for propolis, but also for 
pollen from the ripe male cones, whence the epithet.’” 

Now it is true that bees need both propolis or bee-glue and pollen, 
the latter as food, the former for closing up the cells and for cementing 


1 The Honey Bee, Philadelphia, 1843. ? The ABC of Bee Culture, 1908. 


Cf. also Benton's The Honey Bee, Bulletin No. 1, N.8. (3d ed.), U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Division of Entomology, 1899. 


‘ Bees and Bee-Keeping, II, 358. 
ε Cf. Shuckard, British Bees, p. 15. * Root, p. 326. 
1 The Beasts, Birds and Bees of Virgil, p. 72. 
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the comb to the hive, but it is also true that no bee-keeper, at least 
in a country like Italy, would think it necessary to plant pines for 
such a purpose. Italy is a country where, as in California, the 
climatic and floral conditions are unusually favorable for bees, and 
the best kinds of pollen are both available and abundant. As to 
propolis, the bee-keeper usually regards it as a nuisance, and he 
would certainly never take pains to provide his bees with an unneces- 
sary supply. ‘Our principal trouble,’’ says Root, ‘“‘has been to get 
rid of the surplus propolis, and I should much rather hear of some 
invention to keep it out of the way than to add more.’’! 

Instead of pinus, we have seen that there is good reason to sup- 
pose that, in both of the Virgilian lines in the Georgics, tinus should 
be read. What is the tinus ? 

Philargyrius describes the tinus as a laurus silvestris caerulea 
baca, “8 wild laurel with a dark-blue berry,’’ and Ovid (Met. 10. 98) 
includes among the many trees which Orpheus drew toward him by 
his music the bacis caerula tinus. Pliny, too (N.H. xv. 30 [39]. 127), 
when enumerating the laurels, adds: postea accessere genera; tinus— 
hanc silvestrem laurum aliqui intellegunt, nonnulli sut generis arborem— 
differt colore; est enim caerula baca; and in xvii. 11, sec. 60, he names 
three kinds of laurel, viz., augusta et bacalis et tinus. Thus the 
ancients regarded the éinus as a wild laurel, though this, of course, 
18 aN incorrect view. Our modern laurus silvestris 1s a poisonous 
plant, confined to the eastern States of North America, and no kind 
of European laurus fits the description. 

For the identification of the plant I have to thank my colleague, 
Professor Leroy Abrams, who informs me that éznus is a pre-Linnaean 
name for the plant now known as Viburnum tinus L. In his Species 
Plantarum (1753), Linnaeus cites the tznus of Clusius (1601) and the 
laurus sylvestris of Bauhin (1671). Tournefort (1719) uses the name 
tznus; Bauhin (Πίναξ, p. 461), both laurus and tinus. According 
to Linnaeus, the Viburnum tinus is distributed in “ Lusitania, His- 
pania and Italia.” It is an evergreen, winter-flowering shrub or 
tree, found in great abundance in Italy, and especially in Corsica, 
where it forms large forests and grows to a height of ten to twenty 
feet. ‘It has dark, shining, leathery leaves, small whitish flowers in 

1 Op. cit., p. 333. 
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corymbs, and small blackish-blue berries.”” In England and America, 
where it is cultivated as a garden-shrub, it is commonly known as the 
laurustinus or laurestine, a word which not only preserves the 
original term éznus, but also indicates the plant’s supposed connection 
with the laurel. In California it is very popular in shrubberies and 
hedges, and wherever it is grown it is much frequented by the bees. 
Bevan (p. 25) includes it among “‘the earliest resources of the bee’’ 
in the spring of the year, along with the snowdrop, the crocus, and 
white alyssum. The Italians call it lentaggine. 

This, then, is the shrub or tree (either term may be applied to it, 
according to the Century Dictionary) which, along with the limes or 
lindens, grew in such profusion in the old Corycian’s garden, and this 
it is which, together with thyme, the poet would have his bee-keeper 
“bring from high mountains and plant widely round the hives.” 

Virgil’s reference to the altt montes may possibly have made it 
easier to substitute pinus for tinus, and some may even now find 
in the expression a defense for the pine as opposed to the laurestine, 
for references to the pines on mountains are common enough, as in 
G. ii. 448; Aen. v. 449; x. 230; xi. 134, etc., and the laurestine is 
not peculiarly associated in our minds with mountains as is the pine. 
But, as is well known, the word montes does not necessarily denote 
“‘mountains”’ in our sense, for it 1s used of the hills of Rome, even as 
in Aen. viii. 321 Virgil speaks of the montes alti of Latium. Palinurus, 
on swimming to land, clutched the capita aspera montis (Aen. vi. 360), 
and Capo Miseno on the Bay of Naples is called a mons aerius (Aen 
vi. 234). Virgil’s farmer is to dig trenches through the hillocks, 
magnos montis (G. ii. 260), and the wooden horse is built instar 
montis (Aen. il. 15). 

Further, aléz is a purely poetic or conventional epithet with 
montes. Thus at G. ili. 412 the hunter forces the stag into his nets 
montis per altos, and at G. i. 535 we learn that when tilling the 
ground men had to dispense with cattle and draw the wagons them- 
selves montis per altos. Other illustrations are to be found in Ecl. i. 
83; vil. 66; G. 1. 357; Aen. 1. 61; 11. 635; iii. 644, 675; vil. 563; 
viii. 321; x. 707; xil. 523. 

In G. iv. 112, therefore, the bee-keeper is directed to the aliz 
monies, because it is in the hills, rather than in the plains, that he will 
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find the early-blooming laurestine as well as the fragrant wild thyme, 
such as abounds on the sides of Mount Hymettus in Attica. Both 
the Thymus vulgaris (common thyme) and the Thymus capitatus are 
‘common on dry hills in South Europe,” and Virgil’s farmer would 
not have to go up very far to find them. It is noteworthy that in 
Corsica, where the laurestine is so abundant, the surface of the land 
is almost wholly mountainous, and in olden times “honey and wax 
were the chief productions of the island.” 

In view, then, both of manuscript evidence and of intrinsic 
probability, we are convinced that the éinus is the plant intended by 
Virgil in the two lines cited from the Georgics. At the same time 
we must admit that pinus was substituted for tinus at a very early 
day, for not only have we the statement by Philargyrius that Virgil 
himself left the word doubtful, but we find that Columella, who is 
largely indebted to Virgil and frequently cites him, includes among 
the plants to be cultivated for bees the semper virens pinus (De re 
rustica 1x, chap. 4). It may well be that Columella found pinus 
in the two passages of the Georgics. The substitution may have 
been made easy by Virgil’s own reference in Ecl. vii. 65, 68, to the 
pine as a garden-tree. Some of the pines are very ornamental, and 
in the great public horti of the Romans the pine was probably very 
conspicuous. We at once recall the beautiful pines of the Villa 
Borghese. Such parks, however, have little to do with the garden of 
Virgil’s bee-keeper in the Georgics. 

For illustrations of the Viburnum Tinus, the reader is referred 
to Hemsley’s Handbook of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous 
Plants (Boston 1873), p. 223, and Nicholson’s Dictionary of Garden- 
ing (Century Supplement, London, 1901), p. 736. An illustration 
in colors may be seen in Strasburger’s Streifziige an der Riera 
(Jena, 1904), p, 449. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WING-ENTRANCES IN 
ROMAN COMEDY 


By Eveanor Εἰ. Ramso 


A good annotated edition of any play of Plautus or Terence 
generally contains in the Introduction a slight account of the scenic 
arrangements. A typical statement is that found in the Phormio, 
ed. Dziatzko (4th ed., 1913, by Hauler), p. 37: ‘‘The proscenium 
represents an open street. .... On the right (spectator’s); the 
street led to the market place and city proper; on the left, to the 
harbor and foreign parts.’ 

This, the traditional interpretation of the significance of the two 
wing-entrances, is for the most part accepted by editors without 
comment or question, except in the case of the Rudens and the 
Heauton Timoroumenos.: The tradition has come down to us from 
antiquity, crystallized, not from internal evidence of the drama, 
but from a passage in Vitruvius, De architectura v. 6, 8 (Krohn): 
‘“‘Tpsae autem scaenae suas habent rationes ita explicatas uti mediae 
valvae ornatus habeant aulae regiae, dextra ac sinistera hospitalia, 
secundum autem spatia ad ornatus comparata—eptdxrovs—secun- 
dum ea loca versurae sunt procurrentes quae efficiunt una a foro, 
altera a peregre aditus in scaenam.’”? 

Now in the preceding chapters of book v, which is devoted to 
public buildings (publicorum dispositiones), Vitruvius describes the 
Roman theater, with its stage wider than that of the Greeks, its 
blocks of seats in the orchestra for senators, all in detail, even to the 
ornamentation of the columns. Then follows the passage quoted, 
and after it, ‘‘In Graecorum theatris non omnia isdem rationibus 
sunt facienda.”’ In other words, the passage ‘una a foro, altera a 
peregre’”’ comes from a bit of description of the Roman variety of 
theater, and the two opposed entrances, one from the forum, the 
other from foreign parts, are characteristic of the Roman stage 
arrangement. One therefore expects plays written for this Roman 

1 See pp. 425 and 428. 


2 Usually dated 16-15 s.c.; but according to Krohn (ed. 1912), 40-30 B.c. 
(CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY X, October, 1915] 411 
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stage to be in the matter of entrances a foro and a peregre consistent 
with the construction of the theater; and, remembering that the 
permanent theater here described was erected after the dramatic 
conventions were fixed, one expects the two entrances facing each 
other to be so situated because plays to be revived and produced in 
such a theater demand such entrances. Unfortunately, Vitruvius 
does not specify which entrance is on the right and which on the left.! 
-~ One Plautine play, the Rudens, however, seems to defy the Vitru- 
vian tradition. The scene is laid on the seashore; from one and the 
same side of the stage one goes to both city and harbor (vs. 856). 
The question then arises, Is this situation of town and harbor only 
an exception to the rule? or is it, despite the statement of Vitruvius, 
the normal arrangement ?? or is there no fixed significance in entrances 
and exits at the wings? If this last be true, such expressions as 
forum, portus, rus, etc., found in Roman comedy, are merely trans- 
lations of conventions in the Greek originals of the plays, and are, 
for purposes of Roman stage topography, quite meaningless.’ 1, 
on the other hand, these words have meaning as Roman stage- 
directions, and if the places indicated by the words forum and portus 
lie off the same end of the stage as indicated in the Rudens, then the 
Vitruvian tradition is negligible because false, at least for the period 
of the early drama. 

In addition to the passage from Vitruvius, we have a statement 
by Pollux (second century a.p.). In the Onomasticon, & 124, Pollux 
describes the setting of the stage in the theater, telling of three 
doors in the back wall, and explaining their significance. Then 
follows (A 126 ff.): παρ᾽ ἑκάτερα δὲ τῶν δύων θυρῶν τῶν περὶ τὴν μέσην 
ἄλλαι δύο εἶεν ἂν, μία ἑκατέρωθεν, πρὸς ἃς αἱ περίακτοι συμπεπήγασιν, 
ἡ μὲν δεξιὰ τὰ ἔξω πόλεως δηλοῦσα, ἡ δ᾽ ἑτέρα τὰ ἐκ πόλεως, μάλιστα 
ἐκ λιμένος. This account, locating city and harbor off the same 
side of the stage, opposite what is possibly to be interpreted as the 


1 Vitruvius is here describing the setting for tragedy, not for comoedia palliata, 
extant specimens of which, except the Amphitruo, do not need aulae regiae. For 
references to this feature of the stage-setting in tragedy, see Accius (R) Clut.i; Neopt. vi. 

2 This viewpoint is championed by Albert Mueller, Philol., LIX (1900), 9 ff. 

3So Kelley Rees, AJP, XXXII (1911), 400, note, citing as instances, Rudens 
856 (city and harbor on the left), Amphitruo 333 (harbor on actor’s right), Andria 
732 (forum on actor’s right.). 
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entrance rure—ra ἔξω πόλεως--- Του seem to indicate as normal 
the stage-arrangement demanded by Rudens, vs. 8567 

But before casting Vitruvius aside for Pollux, one should weigh 
carefully the authority of each. Vitruvius is a Roman, writing of 
things Roman two centuries before Pollux. Pollux (A 121) defines 
his remarks on the theater as applying only to the Dionysiac theater 
in Athens. No allowance is made by him for Roman variation. 
All quotations given as illustrating variation in detail of arrangement 
come with one exception from Greek tragedy. The one exception 
is from Old Comedy. Now Plautus and Terence find inspiration 
and material in New Comedy, rules and regulations for which are 
vainly sought in the field of Old Comedy. Were it not for the 
Rudens, one would be inclined to consider Pollux negligible; but 
as matters stand, we have two traditions, quite irreconcilable. 
According to one, forum and harbor lie off opposite ends of the 
stage; according to the other, they lie off the same end of the stage. 

Examination of all the plays in the matter of exits and entrances 
will, from internal evidence, prove whether or not either tradition 
actually holds. Before proceeding to such analysis, however, it 
will be well to note the following considerations about stage- 
conventions: 

1. Probably the ultimate source of such conventions is, for com- 
oedia palliata, the Dionysiac theater in Athens. Because of the 
situation of this theater, certain procedures become convention, not 
arbitrarily, but necessarily. The Dionysiac theater lies on the south- 
east slope of the Acropolis. To the spectator’s right (actor’s left), 
lie the Peiraeus and the city generally; to the spectator’s left (actor’s 
right), lies the open country, all visible because the theater is roofless. 
No geographical illusion is possible in such a building, when plays are 
locally placed. Accordingly, no Athenian dramatist would venture 
to have a character leave the stage to the spectator’s left with the 
remark that he was going to the Peiraeus. Therefore, for Greek 
New Comedy, of necessity the spectator’s right gives egress els 
ἀγορᾶν and els λιμένα, the spectator’s left, to the country. But 
when plays written for production in a theater demanding such 
conventions are translated into Latin for production in Rome, in 

1 For further discussion of this passage, see p. 425. 
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view of the liberties of contaminatio and other alterations of Greek 
originals, it is too much to expect the literal translation of conven- 
tional stage-directions that are meaningless at Rome. For the 
Roman theaters, though built often on hillsides, were not in one 
fixed place,’ and were only temporary, so that external topography 
cannot avail to fix conventions in the Roman theater. Furthermore, 
the Roman harbor, Ostia, is to the urban, non-traveling Roman of 
far less consequence than is the Peiraeus to the restless Athenian. 
Plautus and Terence may translate els ἀγορὰν by ad forum, and 
ἐκ λιμένος by a portu, but to the Roman spectator there is not, as to 
the Athenian, a sense of indubitable location, especially as no palliata 
is laid in Rome. ΑἹ] that the Roman could feel, unless he were 
exceptionally acute, would be that the harbor was some distance 
away, but the forum just around the corner. The fact that he was 
in Rome and the play supposedly in Athens would have small effect 
on his better grasp of Greek conventions. To him, harbor and forum 
might be off the same side or off different sides of the stage. It 
would scarcely matter. The point is that as Plautus and Terence 
are good playwrights, they would know better than to keep hard 
and fast to a meaningless convention; they must make stage- 
topography clear to their rude audiences. If there is a convention, 
there is a reason for its being. In other words, it should ‘‘ work.” 

2. According to convention, a character entering on the stage 
must come either: (1) from a house or temple fronting on the stage;? 
or (2) a foro (whether by the wing or angiportum’), that is, from the 
*change, promenade, place of local interests, both business and social; 
or (3) a portu or a peregre, any place relatively foreign to the vicinity; 
or (4) rure. Likewise, when he leaves the stage he must go either: 
(1) intro, into a building facing on the stage; or (2) ad forum, to 
consult friends and lawyers, to market, etc.; or (3) ad portum or 
peregre, to board ship or meet travelers from abroad, etc.; or (4) rus. 
If having left the stage he return in the course of the action, he must 
return by the door through which he had departed, e.g., if he go 


18ee Miss Saunders, Trans. A. Ph. A., XLIV (1913), 87 ff. 
?QOn these entrances, cf. W. W. Mooney, The House-Door on the Ancient Stage, 
Princeton Dissertation, Baltimore, 1914. 


3 For discussion of the uses of the angiportum, see A. Mueller, Phiol., LIX (1900), 
15 ff. 
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ad forum, he must return a foro; or else he must explain his unex- 
pected action! (see Stiehus 674 ff.; Phormio 312). | 
a 
' BURVEY OF THE PLAYS ¢ 


In Amphitruo 148,2 Sosia enters a portu, while Mercurius is stand- 
ing before Amphitruo’s palace. At vs. 888 Mercurius says, “‘hinc 
enim mihi dextra uox auris ut uidetur uerberat.’’ Since he is facing 
the audience, Sosia must come from spectator’s left.® 

A second passage helps to locate the local entrance. At vs. 854 
Amphitruo departs to the harbor “huc ab naui amicum adducam 
Naucratem.”’ He returns at vs. 1009 without his friend, for whom 
he has searched everywhere, including places in the city; therefore 
he returns a foro. If harbor and forum lie off the same side of the 
stage he will leave and return by the same door, but his long explana- 
tion will be uncalled for. If, however, harbor and forum are opposite 
each other, then the long explanation can have but one meaning: 
he is telling why he comes from an unexpected quarter (a foro). 

In the Amphitruo, then, forum and harbor lie opposite each other, 
and the entrance a portu is on the spectator’s left. 

There is another passage from this play that should be men- 
tioned here, although it affords no direct evidence for locating the 
disputed entrances. At vs. 551 Sosia and Amphitruo enter a portu 


1 There are some apparent exceptions to this rule, e.g.: (1) Adelphoe 354: Canthara 
goes for a midwife and the two women must be in the house at vs. 486, but nothing is 
said of their entrance. (2) Astnaria 248: Argyrippus goes ad forum; at vs. 329 he 
is tntus, but his reappearance is not until vs. 591, and then from the house of Cleaereta. 
(8) Bacchides 769: Nicobulus enters by the ostzum, but on his last exit (vs. 348) he 
had gone ad forum. (4) Curculio 524: Curculio and Planesium leave stage peregre, 
but Curculio returns at vs. 591 from the house of Phaedromus. (δ) Trinummus 1120: 
Lysiteles, who had entered from a house on the stage, says that he has just met Stasi- 
mus, who had gone ad portum. The explanation of such passages probably lies in the 
fact that houses on the stage are sometimes thought of as having an entrance in the 
rear; cf. Epid. 660; Most. 1043 ff., which persons in the play use as short cuts; or 
the inconsistencies may be due to the carelessness of Plautus and Terence in not 
giving information. 

2 The citations are from Lindsay’s text. 

8 Τὶ is very important to distinguish the viewpoint of the actors from that of the 
spectators. Normally the actors face the audience, and ‘‘right’’ from the actors’ 
viewpoint is spectators’ ‘‘left.’’ In some passages, of course, an actor may have to 
turn his back to the audience; cf. And. 732; Curc. 70; Rud. 176, etc. Failure to 
make this distinction has given rise to statements that in this passage the harbor lay 
to the right of the spectators. See Professor Rees, for example (op. cit.), and Professor 
Lindsay’s note on Capt. 900 and 921 (ed. of 1900). 
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immediately after Iuppiter (cf. vs. 533) has departed ex urbe. The 
deceived and the deceiver ought not to meet at this point,' and they 
need not meet, although they use the same door, if we assume that 
after vs. 550 there was a pause*—that vs. 550 ends an “‘act.”’ It is 
barely possible that at vs. 550 Iuppiter goes rus. In that event, as 
rus may be reached by the exit ad forum’ this passage would afford 
evidence for the opposition of the two entrances. 

In Asinaria, at vs. 267, Leonida enters a foro, and, finding 
Libanus, relates his chance meeting with the Chlamydatus. The 
two slaves plot to secure for themselves the money due the steward 
Saurea. At vs. 378 the Chlamydatus is seen in the distance; where- 
upon (vs. 380) Leonida runs ad forum to warn Demaenetus, and also 
to carry out his own part in the plot—the impersonation of the 
steward. The Chlamydatus, who is represented consistently as a 
man of sense and caution, must not see the pseudo-Saurea until the 
psychological moment (vs. 407). If, as he enters, he sees a man rush 
madly past him, and shortly after return as a pompous steward, 
is it possible that his suspicions will not be aroused? Evidently, the 
stranger does not enter by the door through which Leonida departed. 
As a foreigner, he should come a peregre, but he has been in tonstrina, 
i.e., in foro. However, Leonida (vs. 357) has already said that the 
Chlamydatus would not come direct from the barber-shop, “‘ille in 
balineas iturust, inde huc veniet postea.”’ In other words, for the 
sake of the plot, Leonida must see the stranger before the latter 
enters, but when the Chlamydatus actually appears, he comes a 
peregre. Theentrance a peregre cannot here coincide with that a foro; 
but there is nothing to determine on which side either entrance lies. 

In Aulularia, at vs. 473, Euclio, outside his house, near the exit 
ad forum (vs. 171), seeking a place to hide his gold, sees Megadorus 
coming a foro, and grumbles that he must stop to talk with him. 
That is, Megadorus must pass Euclio’s house in order to reach his 


1 That such meetings were avoided is shown by Merc. 219 ff. 


3 Such pauses (in addition to that proved by Pseud. 573) are now well recognised 
(cf. Bace. 107), although the question of the acts has not been settled; cf. Leo in 
Hermes, XLVI (1911), 292 ff., where the evidence is summed up. Other evidence of 
pause in the action may be found in the internal prologue in the Miles 79 ff., and Cist. 
149 ff., and the speech of the Choragus in Curc. 462 ff. Cf. C.C. Conrad, The Tech-~ 
nique of Continuous Action in Roman Comedy. Diss., Chicago, 1915. 

8 See on the location of the exit rus, pp. 430-31. 
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own. At vs. 676 Euclio departs to the grove of Silvanus—eztra 
murum—which for purposes of this play is peregre.' On his return 
(vs. 713) he laments outside the house of Megadorus, which is, there- 
fore, near the exit extra murum. Therefore the exit peregre is oppo- 
site that a foro.? 

In Bacchides, at vs. 384, Lydus departs to find Philoxenus, whose 
house is not on the stage. At vs. 385 Mnesilochus enters a portu. 
The two do not meet. Therefore Lydus, who uses the local exit, 
cannot leave the stage by the door through which Mnesilochus 
enters. The local exit cannot coincide with the entrance a portu. 

In Captivi, at vs. 497, Ergasilus, the parasite, goes ad portum, 
saying that there lies ‘‘mi una spes cenatica, si ea decollabit redibo 
huc ad senem ad cenam.”’ Evidently, then, he does not see Hegio, 
who, ripe for a “touch,” enters at vs. 498 a foro. Forum and harbor 
cannot lie off the same end of the stage. 

At vs. 765 Hegio goes ad forum. At vs. 768 Ergasilus enters a 
portu, intent on finding Hegio. The fact that they have not met 
argues for the opposition of the entrances. 

Furthermore, when Hegio returns, at vs. 781, Ergasilus is procul, 
an expression that is intelligible only if the two be separated by a 
distance nearly the length of the stage. This again argues for the 
opposition of the entrances. 

A fourth passage is less convincing because of the intrusion of 
the exit rus, not yet located; but it is significant. At vs. 750 
Tyndarus is led off to the quarries, therefore rus; but first he is to 
go to the blacksmith. He therefore departs ad forum. At vs. 997 
he returns from the quarries by the door opposite Hegio’s entrance 
a portu. This seems to indicate that the exit rus coincides with that 
ad forum.* At least forum and harbor cannot be off the same end 
of the stage. When Tyndarus returns there is no comment to 


1 There is a possibility that the exit extra murum is the exit rus; but extra murum 
in this play stands in place of extra portam in other plays, and as it is the only non- 
local relation involved, I call it peregre. For the relative meanings of the terms ad 
forum and peregre, see on the Rudens, p. 425, and for location of the entrance rure, 
pp. 430 ff. 

2 This statement is to be read with the broad interpretation of peregre. The 
conclusion means merely that the place of non-local interests is not reached by the 
exit to the place of local interests (forum). This interpretation covers the possibility 
that extra murum is rus. 

8 See pp. 430-31. 
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indicate appearance from an unexpected quarter. Therefore, having 
gone ad forum, he returns a foro. There is no internal evidence for 
the exact placing of either exit. 

‘Both Casina and Cistellaria need only the exit ad forum; there 
is nothing to indicate its location. 

In Curculzo, at vs. 1, Phaedromus enters from his house, passes 
the temple of Aesculapius (vs. 14), and reaches the leno’s door. 
This he faces during his ecstasy, so that at vs. 70 dextroworsum must 
be interpreted as the shrine of Aesculapius in contradistinction to that 
of Venus, before which he and his slave stand. The leno’s house is, 
then, at the left side of the stage. 

At vs. 280 Curculio enters a peregre! (vs. 275). Palinurus, stand- 
ing before the shrine, sees him coming (vs. 274), and calls Phaedromus 
out from his house. The two are not seen by Curculio until vs. 305. 
Obviously, he enters, not near the house of Phaedromus, but at the 
opposite end of the stage, near the leno’s door. ‘Thus the entrance 
a peregre is on the spectator’s left. 

At vs. 371 Lyco enters a foro. As he salutes the shrine of Aescu- 
lapius he is seen by Curculio, who, unobserved by him, enters from 
the house of Phaedromus. Lyco, then, had already passed this house. 
Therefore the entrance a foro is near this house and so on the specta- 
tor’s right. This conclusion holds despite the fact that Curculio 
pretends to Lyco that he comes from the Captain, and so from foreign 
parts, for the audience has seen Curculio enter and knows that he is 
tricking the banker. | 

This location of the entrance a foro is confirmed by vs. 610, where 
Therapontigonus enters a foro, and immediately comes upon Curculio 
as he talks with Planesium and Phaedromus before the latter’s door; 
and further by vss. 679 ff., where the leno enters a foro, rushes toward 
his own house past the group in front of the house of Phaedromus, 
and is called back by them. 

Vs. 533, however, is at variance with these conclusions. Thera- 
pontigonus enters with Lyco. The Captain should enter a peregre, 
for Curculio had taken ‘‘French leave’’ of him in Caria (vs. 363). 
Lyco had at vs. 526 gone ad forum, and should enter a foro. That 
the two enter together argues perhaps for the coincidence of the two 


1 For discussion of the scene of this play, see Wilamowitz, ap. Leo, Plaut. Forsch., 
p. 221. 
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entrances; but in view of the evidence offered by the first five 
passages, such arrangement is impossible. We may have here 
evidence of retractatio or of a lacuna. 

The play Epidicus needs both entrances, but neither can be 
located exactly. From the position of the houses, however, one 
concludes that the two entrances cannot coincide. There are on the 
stage three houses, belonging respectively to Periphanes, Chaeri- 
bulus, and Apoecides. Their position is determined by the following 
analysis: At vs. 181 Epidicus enters from the house of Chaeribulus, 
and seeing Periphanes and Apoecides before the latter’s house 
hurries past, as though not seeing them, in order to find Periphanes 
at his house. The two do not see him until he has passed them, and 
they believe his tale of having come from the forum. This means 
that the house of Chaeribulus is near the entrance a foro, that of 
Apoecides next it, and that of Periphanes third in order. Now the 
house of Chaeribulus, by the entrance a foro, is the goal of Stratip- 
pocles and Chaeribulus, who at vs. 102 enter a portu and pass Epidi- 
cus, who is hiding in an angiportum. When they pass him they 
must have passed at least one house—that of Periphanes; so that 
since the house of Chaeribulus, by the entrance a foro, is farthest 
from the house of Periphanes, near the entrance a portu, the two 
entrances must face each other. 

Menaechmi is very important for determining the position of the 
two entrances. Because of the confusion motif, all entrances and 
exits must be manipulated carefully. 

At vs. 225 Cylindrus, Erotium’s cook, goes ad forum to fetch 
provisions for the dinner to be given for Menaechmus I. At vs. 226 
Menaechmus II enters a peregre. If his entrance and the cook’s 
exit take place at the same end of the stage, Cylindrus must note 
“the presence of Menaechmus II, but Cylindrus on his return (vs. 
273) is astonished at seeing Menaechmus II on the scene. He had 
not, then, seen him before. The exit ad forum, therefore, cannot 
coincide with the entrance a peregre—uniess there be a pause after 
vs. 225 (end of Act I). 

At vs. 445 Messenio departs in tabernam deuorsoriam (vs. 436). 
This expression indicates use of the exit peregre; see vs. 1050, where 
Menaechmus II, who at vs. 881 had gone ad nauem, returns with 
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Messenio, who at vs. 1038 had gone in tabernam deuorsoriam. At 
vs. 466 Menaechmus II enters from Erotium’s house. In an effort 
to escape from the turmoil caused by his presence he resorts to 
trickery—“‘ Demam hanc coronam atque abiciam ad laeuam manum.”’ 
As he speaks (vs. 555) he is, of necessity, facing the audience, whether 
directly or obliquely, so that his left is the spectator’s right. Having 
flung the wreath to the spectator’s right, he departs to the spectator’s 
left to find Messenio. Thus the exit peregre is on the spectator’s left. 

At vss. 559 ff. Peniculus and the wife of Menaechmus I enter 
from the house of Menaechmus I, see the wreath lying in the street, 
and, picking up the false clue, turn and see coming toward them 
Menaechmus I, who is returning a foro (cf. vs. 599). Thus the 
entrance a foro is on the spectator’s right. 

At vs. 700 Menaechmus I, locked out of his home by his irate 
spouse, goes forumward to get advice on his next move. At vs. 701 
Menaechmus II enters (a peregre). The two do not meet. There- 
fore, unless there is a pause after vs. 700 (end of Act IV), they do not 
use the same side of the stage. 

Vss. 701 ff. are sometimes offered as refutation of the theory of 
opposed entrances. In reality, they are not refutation. Menaech- 
mus II is upbraided by the wife of Menaechmus I, who in despera- 
tion produces her father to prove her supposed husband a liar. The 
old man enters a foro. His daughter cries to Menaechmus IT, ‘‘ Quin 
respicis? Nouisti tu illum?” indicating that Menaechmus 11 must 
turn about in order to see the newcomer. This, however, does not 
mean that, since the old man has come a foro, and since Menaechmus 
II must turn to see him, therefore Menaechmus II had come a foro. 
One must indeed allow even a Plautine actor liberty to turn his back; 
and any man, falling under the reproaches of such a shrew, would 
undoubtedly turn in order to remove her from his sight—if he could 
not get away from the sound of her tongue. So that if the passage 
shows anything, it is that Menaechmus II had entered by the side 
opposite the entrance a foro, had turned, and at vs. 747 was facing his 
own place of entrance. ‘This is the more probable because at vs. 706 
Menaechmus II, anxious for the return of Messenio, who must come 
a portu,! would naturally watch that entrance. The two entrances 
must face each other. 


1 See remarks on vs. 445. 
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At vs. 881 Menaechmus IT goes ad nauem, seizing his opportunity 
when the old man has gone ad forum to seek a doctor. The old man 
returns at vs. 882, unaware of the departure of Menaechmus II, and 
thinks that Menaechmus I, who enters a foro at vs. 899, is the man 
who has been acting so strangely. 

Cumulative evidence proves that the entrance a foro cannot 
coincide with that a portu. The entrance a foro hes to the spectator’s 
right; that a portu to the spectator’s left. Throughout the play 
the two strangers (Menaechmus II and Messenio) use the entrance 
a peregre; the inhabitants of Ephesus use always the local entrance. 
Thus, despite the confusion motif, the audience is never in doubt as 
to the identity of either brother. i 


“““~ In Mercator, at vs. 175 Charinus chides his slave, who he says 


entered a portu (vs. 110), for running after him per urbem. This 
seems to indicate that for this play city and harbor lay off the same 
end of the stage. However, if the slave leaves the harbor to find 
his master, he must go per urbem, at least through part of it. He is 
not reproached with running per forum; but unless one juggles with 
words one must admit that this passage gives support to the tradi- 
tion of Pollux. 

Vss. 874 ff., however, defy this inference. To understand the 
passage we must locate the houses on the stage. There are two— 
one for Lysimachus and one for Demipho. The first is located from 
vss. 466 and 474. At vs. 466 Demipho goes ad portum, forbidding 
Charinus to follow him. Charinus determines to seek a doctor, that 
he may take poison. He is, therefore, about to go ad forum, when, 
at vs. 474, he is called back by Eutychus, who enters from the house 
of Lysimachus. This house, then, is near the exit ad forum. From 
the other house, at vs. 830, Charinus enters. ‘Ab Atticis abhorreo,”’ 
he says, and is about to start off peregre, when, at vs. 864, his voice is 
heard by Eutychus, who had entered from the house of Lysimachus 
at vs. 842. The house of Demipho is then by the exit peregre. 

In any event, when Eutychus calls after Charinus the latter 
must be on the other side of the stage. Otherwise, he would have 
been discovered before the lapse of twenty-three verses. Charinus’ 

1 Also he has not appeared before, and can therefore say that he has been all over 


town without disturbing the convention. Charinus (vss. 109-10) may mean only, 
‘‘How do you happen to be so far away from the harbor where I ordered you to stay ?”’ 
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position is close by the exit peregre, so that in Eutychus’ pleading to 
turn from his proposed journey, huc means ‘“‘home,’’ zlluc means 
peregre, “abroad.” All disadvantages Eutychus puts illuc, all 
advantages huc. ‘“‘Nubis ater imberque instat .... ad sinis- 
teram’’; all this is illuc-peregre. If one could determine the view- 
point from which at vs. 879 ad sinisteram is peregre, one could locate 
the exit peregre. Unfortunately the text gives no further clue. 
But the cumulative evidence of vss. 474 and 879, outweighing that 
offered by vs. 175, proves that the two exits cannot coincide. 

A third passage indicates that on occasion one might go ad portum 
by another way than the disputed wing-exit. At vs. 224 Charinus 
and Acanthio leave the stage. At vs. 219, to Charinus’ wish to go 
ad portum Acanthio had objected, ‘‘si istac abis, commodum obuiam 
uenies patri.’”? Charinus replied, “hac ibo potius.”” They do not, 
then, use the door by which Demipho at vs. 225 enters a portu; for 
in that event, unless time elapses between vs. 224 and vs. 225, 
Charinus could not avoid meeting his father. He does not meet 
him until vs. 365, when he has returned a portu (see vs. 328). This 
is the only passage (except Persa vs. 678) found which suggests the 
use of the angiportum as a way to the harbor.! 

In Miles gloriosus, at vs. 1284, Pleusicles, in sailor’s dress, enters. 
To deceive the Miles he comes a portu (vs. 1181). That he does not 
come from a house on the stage is proved by vs. 1196, and by the 
remark of the Miles (vss. 1281-82) which heralds his approach, 
“‘nescioquis eccum incedit | ornatu quidem thalassico.”’ As Pleusicles 
enters he is relatively distant from the Miles’ house, for he does not 
see the Miles until vs. 1290. The house of the Miles, who at vs. 1284 
is before his own door, is, then, not by the entrance a portu. 

The other house on the stage, that of Palaestrio, directly adjoins 
the first house (see vs. 142), and is not by the entrance a foro; see 
vs. 946, where Periplectomenus and Acroteleutium go into this house 
as the Miles enters at vs. 947 a foro—unless there be a pause for act 
division. 

The relative positions of the houses may be fixed from vss. 361 
and 1216. At vs. 361 Sceledrus, determined not to let the girl get 
out of the neighbor’s house, stands facing the door, with arms out- 

1 For further discussion of the angtporitum and its uses, see p. 430 and note. 
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stretched across it, and as he so stands is bidden to look ad laeuam, 
to his master’s door and see the girl outside. From a certain point of 
view, then, the house of the Miles is to the left of the neighbor’s. At 
vs. 1216, as Acroteleutium and Melphidippa enter from Palaestrio’s 
house the Miles, before his own door, is ad laeuam, that is, on the 
actor’s Jeft and the spectator’s right. The Brix-Niemeyer third 
edition of the Miles (1901) reconciles vss. 361 and 1216 by the sug- 
gestion that at vs. 361 Sceledrus wheels in surprise—‘‘quam ob 
rem ?’’—and is therefore facing the audience at respice dum ad laeuam; 
so that the house of the Miles is at the spectator’s right from that of 
Palaestrio. 

If, then, the house of the Miles, distant from the exit peregre, 
is on the spectator’s right from the neighbor’s house, a foro is on the 
spectator’s right and a peregre on the spectator’s left. 

Mostellaria needs three entrances, a foro, a peregre, and rure; 
but they cannot be located, except the last, which may be reached by 
the angiportum; see p. 430 and note. 

In Persa, at vs. 329 Saturio with the wrgo enters a foro (vs. 160). 
Although the girl is dressed for her part in the trick, the two do not 
come a peregre, for Saturio is not an active participant in the plot. 
As they enter, the stage is empty and they enter the house at vs. 
399 unobserved. At vs. 462 Sagaristio and this girl come from the 
house and go out (vs. 469) to hide e conspectu. At vs. 470 Dor- 
dalus, victim of the plot, enters a foro. He does not see Sagaristio 
and his companion. Therefore they did not depart by the exit 
ad forum. They cannot go far, because they must keep near enough 
to the characters on the stage to get their cue, ‘‘ubi cum lenone me 
uidebis conloqui, id erit adeundi tempus;”’ and when they do return, 
they come a peregre, being seen in the distance before they are near 
enough to be accosted. This last detail excludes the possibility of 
their hiding in the angiportum. They must at vs. 469 have gone out 
of the door ad portum; and that must be opposite the entrance a foro. 

A second passage confirms this conclusion. At vs. 676 Toxilus 
says to Sagaristio, “ubi argentum ab hoc acceperis | simulato quasi 
eas prorsum in nauem— | per angiportum rursum te ad me recipito | 
illac per hortum.”’ At vs. 692 Sagaristio starts off with the money, 
but Toxilus cries, “quid properas?” Sagaristio replies that he 
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desires to buy the freedom of his brother, who is a slave in these parts, 
and ends, ‘“‘animus iam in nauist mibi.” This, I take it, does not 
mean that the way to the harbor lies through the forum, and so 
that forum and harbor lie off the same end of the stage. Toxilus’ 
excited question indicates that Sagaristio is starting off in an unex- 
pected direction, not in nauem, according to instructions, but the 
other way, ad forum, as if forgetting his part; and Sagaristio’s last 
remark is by way of a broad wink, to indicate that he is improving 
on the original trick. Such liberty is in keeping with the character 
of the slave in Roman Comedy. In this play the two exits cannot 
coincide. 

In Poenulus, at vs. 504 Agorastocles with witnesses enters a foro. 
These witnesses are not keen on the business in hand. On the con- 
trary, they are only too eager to depart, and to facilitate their depar- 
ture they stay near the place of entrance, until at Agorastocles’ 
bidding (vs. 582) they unwillingly draw a bit nearer his house, so 
that at vs. 707 they can call him out without disturbing the com- 
munity. They bid him specta ad dexteram to the house of Lycus. 
As Agorastocles stands in the doorway his right is at the spectator’s 
left. That is, the house of Lycus is at the spectator’s left; that of 
Agorastocles, near the entrance a foro, is on the spectator’s right.! 
Therefore the entrance a foro is at the spectator’s right. 

At vs. 930 Hanno enters a peregre. At vs. 961 he sees Agoras- 
tocles and Milphio enter from the former’s house and resolves to 
speak to them. He is, however, not near enough to do so until vs. 
975. He must, therefore, have entered at the spectator’s left. 
Therefore the entrance a peregre is at the spectator’s left. 

In Pseudolus, at vs. 594 Harpax enters a peregre. At vs. 597 
he counts Ballio’s house as seventh from the city gate. Now this 
same house stands on the forum side of the stage, as is seen from the 
following analysis: At the beginning of the play Calidorus with his 
slave, Pseudolus, enters from his house, lamenting Ballio’s cruelty. 
Ballio enters from his own house, and at vs. 241 is about to go ad 
forum (vs. 163), when Calidorus bids Pseudolus call the leno back 
before it is too late. Ballio has not seen the two and does not see 


1 The temple of Venus stands between the two houses; see vs. 1212, where the 
girls, going from the temple to the house of Lycus, are called back by Agorastocles. 
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them until he turns. He has, then, been about to go out by the exit 
near his house. That is, the way ad forum lies near the leno’s house, 
which house, as has been said, is seventh from the city gate. 

At vs. 905 Pseudolus, followed by Simia, enters a foro. Simia 
is to pretend to be Harpax, in order to get the money from the leno. 
He must therefore pretend to come a peregre. Pseudolus coaches 
him for his part. Tertivum hoc est, vs. 952, refers to Ballio’s house. 
“This is the third house, third from the side by which you are sup- 
posed to enter.”” That side, as has been said, leads peregre, i.e., 
one coming a peregre comes the way opposite that taken by Pseudolus 
and Simia. The entrance a peregre is opposite that a foro. 

In Rudens, at vs. 856, in urbem ire ad portum locates city and 
harbor off the same side of the stage; and by those who accept the 
Vitruvian tradition, the play is, accordingly, noted as an exception 
to the general rule for exits as well as to that of scene. 

But before agreeing that it is an exception, one should remember 
that in plays previously considered the forum is the place to which 
one goes for all purposes of local] interest. Forum is a synonym for 
all things near at hand, as opposed to those that are foreign (peregre). 
Forum is not used in this passage, and nowhere in the plays, except 
possibly in Mercator vs. 175, is it a synonym for urbs. Consider 
the scene: a deserted bit of seashore, whose sole inhabitants are an 
exile from Athens and a priestess who tends the shrine of Venus, a 
Grace Darling of long ago in her ’long-shore lighthouse. Once in a 
while a few half-starved fishermen may appear, but that is all. 
From the viewpoint of such desolation, a city, a forum, a harbor, any 
place where crowds of people congregate, is far remote—vperegre. 
That which for this region takes the place of forum as a synonym 
for local activities is the water’s edge, the beach. 

The sea is visible in part and lies off one end of the stage. This 
end is that farther from the willa; for at vs. 253, as the girls enter, 
they see, as they advance, first the shrine ad dextram, but the willa 
they do not see. Now if, as they advance, any building is ad deztram, 
they must enter from the spectator’s right, otherwise ad deztram 
is out in the audience. Therefore the beach is at the spectator’s 
right. The uilla is near the entrance a peregre; for at vs. 89 Plesidip- 
pus and his friends, entering from the city, overhear Sceparnio, as 
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he mutters to himself outside his master’s door. Therefore the en- 
trance a peregre, from the distant city, is at the spectator’s left. 

Two other passages corroborate the location of the entrance 
from the beach at the spectator’s right. At vss. 155-56, Daemones, 
standing before his door, sees two people struggling in the surf 
ad dextram (uiden) secundum litus. If we suppose him standing on 
the spectator’s right, and looking across to the other side of the 
stage—his language indicates that he is looking at something at a 
distance—there is no point to his regret that one of the unfortunates 
has gone deztrouorsum auorsam in malam (vs. 176). If, 
however, Daemones stands at the spectator’s , the situation is 
different. The whole point to the passage is that the audience 
does not and cannot see the actual happening. If Daemones’ position 
be that indicated by the first possibility, and if the girl be carried 
gradually ad dextram, necessarily she will in time come in sight of 
the audience; if the arrangement be that of the second possibility, 
there is no straining of the illusion on learning that the girl is being 
carried ad dextram. 

The beach lies to the spectator’s right. The play falls in line 
with the Vitruvian tradition of the opposition of local and foreign 
entrances. 

In Stichus, Antipho, at vs. 145, goes ad forum, anxious that his 
reluctant daughters marry again. At vs. 402 Epignomus, one of 
the missing sons-in-law, enters a peregre, and enters his house. At 
vs. 505 Antipho returns with Pamphilippus, the other son-in-law, 
who has suddenly returned to Athens. Therefore, although Antipho 
should return a foro, he apparently comes a peregre. He cannot 
meet Pamphilippus on the stage, for no greetings are exchanged, and 
already they seem to have come to an agreement. As they talk, 
Epignomus enters from his house, and greets them. Antipho admits 
having already seen Epignomus—but where? . 

From the material at hand one gathers that if Antipho, having 
gone ad forum, returns a portu, the two entrances must coincide. 
There is, however, such confusion of plot as to give evidence of retrac- 
tatio, so that one feels not quite confident of the value of the internal 
evidence.! 


1Cf. Cornelia C. Coulter, Retractatto in the Ambrostan and Palatine Recensions 
of Plautus, 1911, pp. 883-96, where the difficulties in the Sttchus are fully discussed. 
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In Trinummus, at vs. 819 Megaronides goes ad forum to get the 
sharper (vs. 815). At vs. 820 his future victim, Charmides, enters a 
peregre. The two do not meet. Therefore, unless there be a pause 
after vs. 819, end of Act III, the two entrances cannot coincide. 

Truculentus needs entrances a foro, rure, and a portu, but affords 
no certain evidence for their location. 

Vidularia is too fragmentary to supply evidence. 

In Adelphoe,' at vs. 154 Micio goes ad forum. At vs. 155, the 
beginning of Act II, Aeschinus and the girl and slaves, followed by 
Sannio, enter from the leno’s house, which is not on the stage. If 
they enter a foro, only a pause in the action will obviate the meeting 
of the father and son, who at vs. 637 are much surprised at encounter- 
ing each other. Spengel, ed. 1905, suggests that the leno’s house is 
on the harbor side, as today such places are situated for the con- 
venience of seamen. Moreover, in the harbor district the rape of the 
girl could probably be accomplished more easily than in the city 
proper. Spengel’s hypothesis assures the opposition of the two 
entrances. 

In Andria, at vs. 725 Mysis lays the child at Simo’s door. 
Davus had planned to inform Simo of its presence, but changes his 
mind when at vs. 732 he sees Chremes coming. “11 pretend,” 
says he, “to come the same way—from the right.’’ Chremes is 
coming from his house, which is not on the stage (see vss. 594 and 
740). He enters, therefore, a foro. A foro is on the right—but is 
it the spectator’s or the actor’s right? Stage business helps to answer 
this question. As Davus, watching Mysis and the child, is at the 
same time keeping a sharp lookout, he must stand with his back 
more or less to the audience; for he has to watch the house doors 
and the wings. Therefore his viewpoint coincides with the 
spectator’s. A foro is on the spectator’s right. 

The entrance a peregre may be located after fixing the position 
of the houses. For this play only two houses are needed, one for 
Simo and one for Glycerium. Simo’s house is by the entrance a 
peregre, for at vs. 800, as Davus and Mysis stand before Simo’s door 
a stranger enters and asks the way to the house of Glycerium. At 
vs. 734 Chremes enters a foro, bound for the house of Simo. Davus 


1 Citations from Dsiatsko’s text. 
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slips into the angiportum, and when Chremes has passed comes out 
behind him, pretending that he, too, has come a foro. This means 
that Chremes has passed a house (Glycerium’s) which must be 
relatively near the entrance a foro. Since the entrance a foro is at 
the spectator’s right, that a peregre must be at the spectator’s left. 

In Heauton Timoroumenos, the scene is laid in the country. 
Except three entrances—(1) vs. 242, where the slaves enter from the 
city, which, for this play, lies peregre,' followed by (2) vs. 381, the 
two women; (3) vs. 805, where Clitipho returns from a walk (see 
vs. 586) and so by the local entrance—all entrances and exits are 
respectively from and to houses on the stage. The two fixed 
entrances are not located, but here, as in the other plays, one leads 
from foreign parts and one from places near by. 

Hecyra needs two entrances, a foro and a Peiraeo, but neither can 
be fixed, although vss. 431 ff., where Parmeno returns a portu, and 
Pamphilus, to get him out of the way, sends him to the arz, that is, 
in the opposite direction, indicate that the two entrances cannot 
coincide. 

In Eunuchus, at vs. 538 Chremes goes ad forum. At vs. 539 
Antipho enters a portu. The two should not meet; therefore unless 
there be a pause for act-division the exit peregre is opposite that 
ad forum. 

_ At vs. 614 Antipho and Chaerea go to Antipho’s house, which 
is not on the stage. They go, then, ad forum. Thence, at vs. 839, 
Antipho returns. Pythias, meanwhile, standing before the house 
of Thais, cries, ‘‘Here comes the very man ad sinisteram.”’ ‘There 
is nothing to warrant her facing away from the audience so that her 
left is the spectator’s right. Thus the entrance a foro is at the 
spectator’s right. 

In Phormio, at vs. 152 Geta goes ad portum. At vs. 153 Antipho 
and Phaedria enter a foro.” Geta evidently does not meet them, for 
on his return (vs. 179) he is at a loss to find Antipho. The two 
entrances cannot coincide. Having met the young men Geta warns 

1 See on the Rudens, p. 425. So Mr. Kelley Rees, op. cit., 402—unintentionally 


true—‘‘ the highway leads in one direction to the city (and harbor), in the other into 
the country.”’ 


1 Or from Chremes’ house; so Hauler, Ank., p. 229, on vs. 152, because of vs. 195, 
reuocemus hominem. 
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them of Demipho’s return. At vs. 215 Demipho is seen, whereupon, 
at vs. 218, Antipho, unable to face his father, rushes away. Obvi- 
ously, he goes in the opposite direction. At vs. 309 Phaedria pretends 
to go after him ad forum, and makes his way toward that quarter, 
even though in reality he enters the leno’s house. The two entrances 
cannot coincide. 

At vs. 462 Demipho goes ad portum; at vs. 465 Antipho, still 
dodging him, enters a foro. This again necessitates the opposition 
of the two entrances. So also vs. 566, end of Act III, where Geta and 
Phaedria go ad forum, for the next line, vs. 567, brings Demipho and 
Chremes a portu. For this play the two entrances must face each 
other. 


‘ From the twenty-one plays of Plautus and the six of Terence, 
therefore, we gain the following data for the location of the fixed 
entrances: 

One play is too fragmentary to be useful: Vidularia. 

One is too confused to be useful: Stichus. 

Two plays need only the exit ad forum, and that is not located: 
Casina, Cistellaria. 

Three plays need both entrances, but fail to locate them: Mostel- 
laria, Truculentus, Heauton Timoroumenos. 

Four plays afford some evidence for placing forum and harbor 
off the same end of the stage: Mercator, vs. 173, counteracted-by 
vs.466; Persa, vs. 678, counteracted by vss. 469-70; Rudens, vs. 856, 
counteracted by vss. 89, 253 ff.; Stichus, vss. 145 and 538, but the 
play has suffered retractatio. 

Twenty plays demand the opposition of local and foreign exits: 
Amphitruo, Asinaria, Aulularia, Bacchides, Captiui, Curculio, Epidi- 
cus, Menaechmi, Mercator, Miles gloriosus, Persa, Poenulus, Pseudolus, 
Rudens, Trinummus, Adelphoe, Andria, Hecyra, Eunuchus, Phormio. 
Eight of these plays definitely locate one or both of the entrances. 
The Amphitruo locates the entrance a portu on the spectator’s left, 
that a foro opposite. The Eunuchus locates the local entrance on 
the spectator’s right, a portu opposite. The Curculio, Menaechmi, 
Miles gloriosus, Poenulus, Rudens, Andria place the local entrance 
on the spectator’s right, the entrance a peregre on the spectator’s left. 
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We have, then, a total of twenty plays out of twenty-six vin- 
dicating the Vitruvian tradition—una a foro, altera a peregre—to 
which partial statement we add that the first entrance is on the 
spectator’s right, the second on the spectator’s leftt? 

THE EXIT rus P 

There are but three ways? to leave the Roman stage, ad forum 
(spectator’s right), ad portum (spectator’s left), and per angiportum. 
The angiportum? is used as a back way ad forum: Mostellaria, vss. 1, 
932; Persa, vs. 444; Cistellaria, vs. 124; Pseudolus, vs. 1235. 

Seven passages avail to determine which of these three exits 
is used by characters going rus. 

Adelphoe, vs. 81: Demea, homo agrestis, enters rure. On his 
way he has heard of his son’s capers. He has therefore encountered 
gossips; he has been in the city. Therefore he enters a foro. His 
dress is sufficient to distinguish him from such urban characters as 
enter a foro. 

Adelphoe, vs. 438: Demea about to go rus sees procul Hegio and 
Geta coming a foro. 

Capitii, vss. 750 ff.: Tyndarus is led to the quarries (rus) by 
way of the forum. 

Capitin, vs. 997: see pp. 417-18, for the return of Tyndarus. 

Eunuchus, vs. 224: Phaedria goes rus. At vs. 232 Gnatho enters 
a peregre. The two may not meet; but possibly the lapse of time 
between the verses would not permit the assertion that the exits 
rus and peregre cannot coincide. 

Truculentus, vs. 645: Strabax enters rure and goes into the house 
of Astaphium. At vs. 669 Truculentus enters a foro (vs. 314), mar- 
veling that Strabax has not come rure. Apparently, he had expected 
to come upon him in the forum, on his way rure. Strabax, then, 
entered a foro. : 

Mostellaria, vss. 66 ff.: Tranio bids Grumio, homo agresizs, 
““Tace atque abi rus... .. ego ire in Peiraeum uolo... . i rus, 

1 Perhaps the order of the words in Vitruvius gives a hint to verify this conclusion, 
deztra ac sinistra .... una a foro, altera a peregre. 

3 Always excepting the house-doors; for use of the house-doors see above, p. 414, 


note. 
* For discussion of the uses of the angiportum, see A. Mueller, op. cit., pp. 15 ff. 
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te amoue, . .. . ne tu hercle praeterhac mihi non facies moram.”’ 

The unmistakable inference from all this is that when going rus 

one does not go ad portum. Otherwise Tranio might allow Grumio 

to accompany him to the Peiraeus instead of plainly telling him to 

stop being a nuisance and to go the other way. Besides, as Tranio 

goes out, Grumio makes no effort to follow, but laments “‘satin abiit 
. nunc rus abibo.”’ 

However, when Grumio does go rus (vs. 83), it is to avoid meeting 
his master Philolaches, who enters a foro at vs. 84. Grumio cannot, 
then, depart by the normal exit ad forum. But we have already 
noted that the angiportum at crises offers a back way ad forum; 
and it is through it that Grumio makes his escape. This would 
perhaps explain why, when the play opens, Grumio is already at 
the kitchen door. If that door opened on the angiportum, as is 
likely, a few steps from behind the scene would bring him to the door, 
whereas if he enters from right or left, he must cover a long distance 
before the dialogue begins. So likewise Tranio at vs. 932 goes per 
posticum, announcing that he is going rus. 

Rus, then, is reached, not by the exit peregre,’ but by one of the 
exits ad forum, either the right wing or the angiportum. The balance 
of evidence is in favor of the right wing; but for the most part the 
difference is immaterial. A real homo agrestis is always labeled by his 
dress, and, furthermore, all persons going rus or coming rure announce 
the fact, so that no confusion is possible. 


Bryn Mawr CoLiEGE 
1 Except possibly in plays needing no real peregre entrance; see p. 417, note. 


CICERO AND BITHYNICUS 
By ELmer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


In the collection of Cicero’s miscellaneous correspondence (Ad 
Familiares) stand in immediate conjunction two undated letters 
(vi. 16, 17) of which the former is addressed simply Birthynicus 
Ciceront S., and the latter Cicero Bithynico S. The somewhat 
formal tone of the letter from Bithynicus suggests that perhaps the 
address is not preserved in its original shape; but this point is not 
of value for the present discussion. In Fam. xvi. 23. 1 Cicero 
remarks to Tiro, ad Bithynicum scripsi, but as an isolated sentence, 
and without anything in the context to suggest the theme of his letter. 
These three are the only places in the entire body of Cicero’s corre- 
spondence where the name Bithynicus is to be found. 

The placing of the two letters vi. 16 and 17 in this order suggests, 
in the absence of any other extant correspondence between the two 
men, that the ancient editor of Cicero’s epistles in the form in 
which we now have them took the second to be an answer to the 
first, and that has been the judgment also of recent scholars in con- 
siderable numbers, including such men as Professors Tyrrell and 
Purser and O. E. Schmidt. The collocation of the two Bithynicus 
letters immediately after the brief letter to Basilus (vi. 15), which 
I have discussed already in this journal (Class. Phil., VIII, 48 ff.), 
further suggests that the ancient editor may have believed the 
Bithynicus concerned to be the man of that name probably nomi- 
nated by Julius Caesar before his death to be governor of Sicily 
in 44 B.c., and the (undated) letters to have been written by and to 
Bithynicus in that province not long after the fatal Ides of March, 
to which day the editor doubtless referred the Basilus letter. This 
also has been a common opinion in recent times, though some critics 
have hesitated to make any definite affirmation about the date, 
even when they were certain that the second letter was in answer 
to the first. 

Two men called Bithynicus are the only persons of that surname 
known to us who may or must have been known to Cicero. One of 
[CLASSICAL PHILOLogay X, October, 1915) 432 
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these is mentioned by Cicero himself (Brut. 240) as a somewhat older 
friend of his student days. His full name is given by Cicero as 
Q. Pompeius A. f., qui Bithynicus dictus est. The cognomen, which 
Cicero’s phrase would imply was a new one, he appears to have 
acquired by services in connection with the organization of the 
province of Bithynia in 75 s.c.1 He took the side of Pompey in 
the civil war, fled with him to Egypt, and was there killed in the 
year 48.2. That is practically all that is known about him. 

Of the second Bithynicus even less is told. In 43-42 a Pompeius 
Bithynicus was governor of Sicily, where he was put to death by 
Sextus Pompey.’ It is justifiably enough assumed that he was the 
son of the other Pompeius Bithynicus, dead six years earlier. It is 
less surely, but with some degree of plausibility, assumed that his 
governorship began in 44 by the ante mortem appointment of Caesar 
and that accordingly he was in Sicily either from some little time 
before Caesar’s death, or, at any rate, from a time shortly thereafter. 
This, to be sure, corresponds with a longer term of office than the 
single year then allowed by law for praetorian provinces; but (1) no 
other incumbent or claimant of the post for the year 44 is known, 
(2) the selection of provincial governors for 43 (M. Cusinius for 
Sicily) presided over by Antony was a month later (December, 44) 
declared null and void by the senate and the present incumbents 
ordered to remain in command; and therefore, as Bithynicus was 
at least locum tenens at the end of 43 and the beginning of 42, it is 
but reasonable to suppose him a hold-over appointee of Caesar for 
44 (cf. W. Sternkopf in Hermes, XLVII, 328). Even this is much 
grist for little meal. 

The circumstances are favorable to the view that Cicero might 
have had correspondence with either of these two men. For further 
determinations we must turn to the letters themselves. Bithynicus 
in addressing Cicero claims an interest in his friendship based upon 
Cicero’s intimacy with his father. Of his own previous relations to 
Cicero he speaks with an indefiniteness that appears to be the 
expression of modest politeness. All this does not seem natural 

1 Liv. Per. xciii; Eutrop. vi. 6; Fest. 320 L. s. u. rutrum ten. tun. 


2 Oros. vi. 15. 28. 
? Dio xlviii. 17. 4; 19. 1; App. iv. 84; v. 70; Liv. Per. cxxiii. 
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if addressed to a somewhat younger former schoolmate. But it 
is perfectly proper from a younger man to his father’s old friend. 
Surely no one reading the two letters independently, the one of the 
other, and without prejudice, could fail to perceive that the tone of 
the first is that of a junior recommending himself to a senior, that 
of the second, of a senior meeting with reminiscent kindness the 
advances of a Junior. Thus the elder of the two Bithynici appears 
to be elimmated. It is the younger who writes to Cicero, and is 
answered by him. 

But in spite of the view generally taken (and taken, I suspect, 
by the ancient editor), Cicero’s letter is very evidently not an answer 
to the extant letter from Bithynicus. Suppose we had preserved 
to us only the letter of Cicero: what could we reasonably infer from 
it concerning the utterances of the letter from Bithynicus to which 
it is evidently a reply? Bithynicus must have expressed sorrow over 
the unsettled political conditions of the time, and hope that they 
aight speedily be happily adjusted, so that when he was able to 
return to Rome he might cultivate more fully those relations of inti- 
mate friendship with Cicero which he had to some extent previously 
enjoyed. And.as to the circumstances of the letter, Cicero recog- 
nizes that the political friends of Bithynicus, and not his own, are in 
power, and from them Bithynicus may confidently look for favors, 
while Cicero himself can only assure him of the continuance of his 
warm personal regard, for his father’s sake and his own. At one point 
we might be sure that Cicero is quoting the actual words of his cor- 
respondent, promissum tuum, quo in litteris uteris; scribis enim, si ita 
sit, te mecum esse uicturum. It is not certain, on the other hand, 
that Bithynicus made reference to his father’s friendship with Cicero. 
That remark may as naturally have originated with Cicero himself. 

Now when we turn to the extant letter of Bithynicus, it is evident 
at first sight that it in no way corresponds in sentiment to the outline 
reconstructed above, except that the writer refers to his father’s 
friendship with Cicero. That is actually the only point of apparent 
connection between the two epistles textually before us (for me 
tueare of the first letter can have no possible reference to a state of 
things when the friends of Bithynicus, as the second letter indicates, 
are in power). I have no doubt that this point alone prompted the 
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thought that Cicero’s single letter to Bithynicus must have been an 
answer to the single letter from him. But notice especially that 
there is nothing at all in the actual phrases of Bithynicus pointing 
to the phrase quoted verbally by Cicero from him (scriis enim, st 
ita sit [that is, if political troubles should subside], fe mecum esse 
uicturum). Cicero’s letter clearly indicates that this was the main 
point in the missive that he was answering. For it the letter of 
Bithynicus must have been written. But his extant letter makes no 
such proffer of desire for more perfect intimacy: it merely refers 
modestly to the friendship for Cicero of the writer and his father as 
the basis for asking Cicero ut absentem me, quibuscumque in rebus opus 
fuerit, tueare. That is evidently the purpose for which this letter 
was written. It appears by its tone and manner of expression to 
be addressed to a person who had not been previously a correspondent 
and was not even on terms of active present friendship with the 
writer. But the second letter assumes a certain familiarity already 
established, which Bithynicus could, with the proper deference to an 
older and more distinguished man, express a desire to increase (cf. 
inter alia Cicero in answer to Fadius Gallus—Fam. vii. 23. 4: est 
mihi gratissimum .... ut eam domum sumeres, ut non modo prope 
me, sed plane mecum habitare posses; and of the Stoic Diodotus— 
Brut. 309: qui cum habitauisset apud me mecumque uixisset, nuper 
est domi meae mortuus). Again, at the time the first letter is written, 
Cicero may be regarded as having influence with the powers that be: 
at the date of the second letter he has none at all, but the friends of 
Bithynicus, who are not his, are in the saddle. 

There is accordingly no good reason for connecting the two letters 
intimately, but on the contrary quite unsurmountable obstacles in 
the way of that disposition of them. ‘They must be considered as 
quite distinct in time and setting. To what period, then, are we to 
assign each ? 

The letter of Bithynicus appears to have been written when he 
had no standing of especial intimacy with Cicero, but would commend 
himself to his kind consideration. What the officia were which 
Bithynicus pleads as a basis for claiming (though he does it with 
great deference) the exercise of Cicero’s friendship in the future, we 
cannot tell. Outside of these two letters and the three words in 
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Fam. xvi. 23. 1 nothing is known concerning the relations between 
Cicero and the younger Bithynicus. The tone of the letter suggests 
that their friendship must earlier have been of the slightest, and 
there had been a considerable period of cessation of all intercourse, 
so that Bithynicus appears to feel that he almost needs to introduce 
himself to Cicero’s memory. The elder Bithynicus, Cicero’s boy- 
hood friend, had accompanied Pompey on his disastrous Thessalian 
campaign, and it is quite reasonable to guess that the officia now 
recalled to Cicero’s mind may have been performed when Cicero was 
in Pompey’s camp at Dyrrachium. The younger ‘Bithynicus 
would certainly be of military age, his father, on Cicero’s estimate, 
being about sixty years old in 48, and the son competent to hold 
a praetorian province in 44. I imagine that the letter was written 
after the father’s tragic death, and some considerable time afterward, 
when Caesar had returned to Italy, Cicero had concluded those long 
months of anxious waiting at Brundisium and was established at 
home in a dignified and not unhonored retirement, and the younger 
Bithynicus, who had prolonged the conflict against Caesar, was 
lingering outside of Italy, but ready and desirous to return and 
take up the thread of life under the new ruler. I am therefore 
inclined to think that his words ut absentem me, quibuscumque in 
rebus opus fuerit, tueare have a more specific meaning here than they 
would elsewhere necessarily carry. Bithynicus may very well have 
in mind the possibility of securing from his father’s friend, with 
whom he had held no communication since they parted at Dyr- 
rachium two years before, an effective word in his behalf with Caesar, 
who had shown himself considerate and generous toward Cicero. 
The letter of Bithynicus might with considerable probability be 
assigned to the second half of the year 46, when Caesar was back 
in Rome between the African and Spanish campaigns, and was setting 
on foot the new administration, besides pardoning his former enemies 
right and left. That the younger Bithynicus, who I assume had 
been a Pompeian like his father, appears in 44 as Caesar’s nominee 
for the governorship of Sicily, and so had presumably been praetor 
in 45, or perhaps several years earlier, is of course not surprising. 
Some other Pompeians fared as well from Caesar’s magnanimity. 
At any rate Bithynicus did not murder his benefactor. 
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The circumstances of Cicero’s letter to Bithynicus are, as I have 
pointed out above, distinctly different. The state is in a parlous 
condition, being in the hands of people who are ambitiously exploit- 
ing it for their own advantage. They are the political friends of 
Bithynicus, and hence Cicero speaks with some reserve about the 
condition of things, but intimates his own powerlessness. This fits 
only the period after Antony had succeeded in establishing himself 
at the helm of affairs, and Cicero, following the lead of his friends, 
M. Brutus and Cassius, had, at least for the time, given up the une- 
qual struggle. I am inclined to assign the letter to the end of May 
or the month of June in the year 44. And I further think it quite 
likely, though it is by no means certain, that the remark ad Bithyn- 
icum scripst in Fam. xvi. 23. 1 refers to this particular letter. The 
letter itself sounds as if Cicero and Bithynicus had not recently 
been in active correspondence, and that, if a fact, would readily 
explain why Cicero in a letter to Tiro interpolates a brief remark that 
he has answered the (no longer extant) letter just received from the 
governor of Sicily. I would attempt to date Cicero’s answer to 
Bithynicus more precisely, but that would involve, according to my 
view, the necessity of discussing the controverted date of the letter 
to Tiro mentioned above, and upon that question I am disinclined 
to enter at the present moment. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE HOMERIC CAESURA AS AN AID TO INTERPRETATION 


Professor Seymour in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, III (1892), 
91 ff., set forth with emphasis and in great detail the importance of the 
caesura in determining the meaning of the poet; drawing this conclusion: 
‘“‘The true construction is often indicated by the pause in the third foot. 
The caesura is in many cases the most immediate clue that the verse affords 
to the construction.” Professor Clark in CJ, [X, 61 ff., has added to the 
arguments of Professor Seymour by a special study of ‘Caesural Emphasis 
in the Iliad.”’ 

One is pleased to feel that in reading or hearing such a verse as y 273: 
πολλὰ δὲ pnpi’ ἔκηε θεῶν ἱεροῖς ἐπὶ βωμοῖς, the reader or hearer would not 
have connected μηρί with θεῶν, but by the very force of the caesura 
would instinctively have waited for the word which is to be limited by the 
genitive. In this verse the caesura seems most helpful, so likewise in the 
following: 341: κτήματ᾽ ἐνὶ μεγάροισι θεῶν ἰότητι xéovra:, where again it 
seems that the caesura saved the hearer from a possible ambiguity. There 
are other similar examples of the apparent exegetical value of the caesura, 
but many are not so simple, 6. g., Agamemnon slew Iphidamas and having 
stripped him of his weapons bore them in triumph through the throng of the 
Greeks: A 247: By δὲ φέρων dy’ ὅμιλον ᾿Αχαιῶν τεύχεα καλά. Here the 
caesura as an exegetical indication must be ignored, or the effect of the verse 
is ruined. 

In the preparation of this paper the Iliad and Odyssey have been read, 
practically all aloud, with the idea of observing the caesura and of proving 
how much assistance it might render in indicating the construction of the 
verse. The material is so vast that examples will be selected from the 
Odyssey only. In eight of the ten verses forming the introduction to the 
Odyssey the word before the caesura interlocks with the word following and 
there is no manner of sense-pause. 

Observe the following verses: 

a 58: ἱέμενος καὶ καπνὸν ἀποθρώσκοντα νοῆσαι. Did the hearer in this 
verse at first join ἱέμενος καὶ καπνὸν, then readjust his sentence when the 
infinitive had been spoken ? 

a 64: τέκνον ἐμόν, ποῖόν σε ἔπος φύγεν ἕρκος ὀδόντων. Can we believe 
the hearer, because of the caesura, naturally connected ποῖόν ae? If he 
did, then he lost the sentence. 
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Such verses as the following are to be found by thousands: 

a 116: μνηστήρων τῶν μὲν σκέδασιν κατὰ δώματα θείη, 

118: τὰ φρονέων μνηστῆρσι μεθήμενος εἴσιδ᾽ ᾿Αθήνην, 

122: καί μιν perres ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα" 

123: χαῖρε, ξεῖνε; παρ᾽ ἄμμι φιλήσεαι: αὐτὰρ ἔπειτα. 

If the caesura had any interpretative force the following verse would have 
been misunderstood by the hearers: 

a 141: Sarpds δὲ κρειῶν πίνακας παρέθηκεν ἀείρας. The caesura would 
construe δαιτρὸς δὲ κρειῶν, but we know from π 49: τοῖσιν δὲ κρειῶν πίνακας 
παρέθηκε συβώτης, that this would be the wrong construction. 

if the hearer looked for exegetical help in the caesura he lost the meaning 
of the following, verses: 

a 247: ἠδ᾽ ὅσσοι κραναὴν Ἰθάκην κάτα κοιρανέουσιν, 

397: αὐτὰρ ἐγὼν οἴκοιο ἄναξ ἔσομ᾽ ἡμετέροιο 

432: Ica δέ μιν κεδνῇ ἀλόχῳ τίεν ἐν μεγάροισιν, 

442: ἀργυρέῃ, ἐπὶ δὲ κληϊδ᾽ ἐτάνυσσεν ἱμάντι. 

β 50: μητέρι μοι μνηστῆρες ἐπέχραον οὐκ ἐθελούσῃ, 

165: ἐγγὺς ἐὼν τοΐσδεσσι φόνον καὶ κῆρα φυτεύει, 

171: καὶ γὰρ κείνῳ φημὶ τελευτηθῆναι ἅπαντα, 

180: ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐγὼ σέο πολλὸν ἀμείνων μαντεύεσθαι. 

184: ὥφελες: οὐκ ἂν τόσσα θεοπροπέων ἀγόρενες, 

237: σφὰς γὰρ παρθέμενοι κεφαλὰς κατέδουσι βιαίως. 

A sense-pause at the caesura would give the rendering, ‘“‘They eat off 
their own heads,’’ which is probably a fact, but not the sense intended by 
the poet. 

301: “Avrivoos δ᾽ ἰθὺς γελάσας κίε Τηλεμάχοιο, 

319: ἔμπορος" οὐ γὰρ νηὸς ἐπήβολος οὐδ᾽ ἐρετάων. 

Unless the hearer immediately joined νηὸς ἐπήβολος all the sarcasm in the 
words of Telemachus was lost. 

373: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμοσον μὴ μητρὶ φίλῃ τάδε μυθήσασθαι. When Telemachus 
had spoken as far as the caesura, did the nurse think he was saying, ‘‘Do 
not swear at mother!’’? 

386: ἡ δ᾽ αὖτε Φρονώιο Νοήμονα φαιδιμον υἱὸν, 

404: ἀλλ᾽ ἴομεν, μὴ δηθὰ διατρίβωμεν ὁδοῖο. 

y 17: ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε νῦν ἰθὺς κίε Νέστορος ἱπποδάμοιο" 

272: τὴν δ᾽ ἐθέλων ἐθέλουσαν ἀνήγαγεν ὄνδε δόμονδε. 

463: ὥπτων δ᾽ ἀκροπόρους ὀβελοὺς ἐν χερσὶν ἔχοντες. 

δ 29: ἢ ἄλλον πέμπωμεν ἱκανέμεν, ὅς κε φιλήσῃ. The assumed exegetical 
force of the caesura would have involved that verse in great confusion, 
since ἄλλον must not be construed with πέμπωμεν, but with ἱκανέμεν. 

94: καὶ πατέρων τάδε μέλλετ᾽ ἀκουέμεν, of τινες ὕμιν, 

294: ἀλλ᾽ dyer’ εἰς εὐνὴν τράπεθ᾽ ἡμέώς, ὄφρα καὶ ἤδη, 

592: ἀθανάτοις ἐμέθεν μεμνημένος ἥματα πάντα. 

7602: κλῦθί μευ, αἰγιόχοιο Διὸς τέκος, ἀτρυτώνη, 
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: πωλέ;, ἐπεὶ μάλα πολλὸν ἀπόπροθι δώματα ναίεις. 
: ἄσπετον; οὐδέ τις ἄγχι βροτῶν πόλις, of τε θεοῖσιν 
: τλήσομαι ἐν στήθεσσιν ἔχων ταλαπενθέα θυμόν' 

: δεινὴ μισγομένων ἀνέμων ἐλθοῦσα θύελλα, 

> τοὺς μέν ἄρ᾽ οὔτ 
: ὧς εἰπὼν δμώεσσιν ἐκέκλετο, τοὶ δὲ πίθοντο. 

: εἵματα δ᾽ ἠελίοιο μένον τερσήμεναι αὐγῇ» 

: τοῦ δ᾽ ἐκ Φαιήκων ἔχεται κάρτος τε βίη τε. 

: ὑψηλά, σκολόκπεσσιν ἀρηρότα, θαῦμα ἰδέσθαι. 
: οὗ μὲν γάρ τι νόου γε καὶ αὐτὴ δεύεται ἐσθλοῦ. 
142: 


? ἀνέμων διάη μένος ὑγρὸν ἀέντων, 


ἀμφὶ δ᾽ dp’ ᾿Αρήτης βάλε γούνασι χεῖρας ᾿Οδυσσεύς. 


Surely no ancient auditor of Homer jumped at the conclusion that Odysseus 
made his entry by embracing the queen, yet that is what the exegetical 
caesura would demand. 


6 97: 
351: 
« 65: 


κέκλυτε, Φαιήκων ἡγήτορες ἠδὲ μέδοντες. 
Sarai τοι δειλῶν γε καὶ ἐγγύαι ἐγγνάασθαι. 
πρίν τινα τῶν δειλῶν ἑτάρων τρὶς ἕκαστον ἀῦσαι. 


This verse is extremely complex and if there had been any exegetical force 
in the caesura the hearer could never have grasped its meaning. The sub- 
ject of the infinitive is Twa, while the genitive τῶν δειλῶν limits ἕκαστον. 


126: 
441: 
443: 

x 44: 
86: 
274: 
333: 

dA 154: 
253: 
381: 

μ 368: 


v 411: 
431: 
£21: 
68: 


οὐδ᾽ ἄνδρες νηῶν ἔνι τέκτονες, οἷ κε κάμοιεν 
τειρόμενος πάντων ὀίων ἐπεμαίετο νῶτα 

ὥς οἱ ὑπ᾽ εἰροπόκων ὀίων στέρνοισι δέδεντο. 

Αἴολος. ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε θᾶσσον ἰδώμεθα, ὅττι τάδ᾽ ἐστίν, 
ἐγγὺς γὰρ νυκτός τε καὶ ἥματός εἶσι κέλευθοι. 

ὡς εἰπὼν παρὰ νηὸς ἀνήιον ἠδὲ θαλάσσης. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δὴ κολεῷ μὲν ἄορ θέο, νῶι δ᾽ ἔπειτα 

καί μ᾽ ὀλοφυρομένη ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα" 

ὡς εἰπὼν ὑπὸ πόντον ἐδύσετο κυμαίνοντα. 

τούτων σοι φθονέοιμι καὶ οἰκτρότερ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἀγορεύειν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ σχεδὸν ἦα κιὼν νεὸς ἀμφιελίσσης, 

καὶ τότε με κνίσης ἀμφήλυθεν θερμὸς ἀντμή. 
οἰμώξας δὲ θεοῖσι μέγ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι γεγώνευν' 

ἔνθα μένειν καὶ πάντα παρήμενος ἐξερέεσθαι, 

ξανθὰς δ᾽ ἐκ κεφαλῆς ὄλεσε τρίχας, ἀμφὶ δὲ δέρμα 
πὰρ δὲ κύνες θήρεσσιν ἐοικότες αἰὲν ἴανον 

ἀλλ᾽ dAcO’: ὡς ὠφελλ’᾽ Ἑλένης ἀπὸ φῦλον ὀλέσθαι 


Interpretation by means of the caesura would render this verse thus, “But 
he perished, as he ought.” 


168: 
o 224: 
w 179: 
411: 


πῖνε, καὶ ἄλλα παρέξ μεμνώμεθα, μηδέ με τούτων 
τηλεδαπός, φεύγων ἐξ ΓΑργεος ἄνδρα κατακτάς, 
ταρβήσας δ᾽ ἑτέρωσε Bad’ ὄμματα, μὴ θεὸς εἴη. 
πεύθετο γὰρ οὗ παιδὸς ἐνὶ μεγάροισιν ὄλεθρον" 
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ρ 208: ἀμφὶ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ αἰγείρων ὑδατοτρεφέων ἦν ἄλσος 

283: οὐ γάρ τι πληγέων ἀδαήμων οὐδὲ βολάων. 

363: γνοίη θ᾽, of τινές εἰσιν ἐναίσιμοι οἵ τ᾽ ἀθέμιστοι:" 

404: A ὝΡ φαγέμεν πολὺ βούλεαι ἢ δόμεν ἄλλῳ. 

σ 324: ὡς ἔχε πένθος ἐνὶ φρεσὶ Πηνελοπείης 
ἐν, is se to be construed with the word which is next, but with 
the noun just before the caesura. 

340: ds εἰπὼν ἐπέεσσι διεπτοίησε γνναῖκας. 

τ 339: νοσφισάμην ἐπὶ νηὸς ἰὼν δολιχηρέτμοιο, 
υ 58: κλαῖε δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐν λέκτροισι καθεζομένη μαλακοῖσιν. 
290: μνάσκετ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσῆος δὴν οἰχομένοιο δάμαρτα. 
343: αἰδέομαι δ᾽ ἀέκουσαν ἀπὸ μεγάροιο δίεσθαι 
gh 223: κλαῖον dp’ dud’ ᾿Οδυσῆι δαίφρονι χεῖρε βαλόντε 
The context here shows that the dative is not governed by the verb but by 
the participle, despite the intervening caesura. 
406: ὡς ὅτ᾽ ἀνὴρ poppeyyos ἐπιστάμενος καὶ ἀοιδῆς 
x 413: τούσδε δὲ μοῖρ᾽ ἐδάμασσε θεῶν καὶ σχέτλια ἔργα: 
y 267: χαίρω, ἐπεὶ μάλα πολλὰ βροτῶν ἐπὶ ἄστε᾽ ἀνωγεν 
ἐλθεῖν ἐν χείρεσσιν ἔχοντ᾽ ἐνῆρες ἐρετμόν. 
The exegetical caesura shows that Odysseus was ‘‘to go on his hands.” 
296: ἀσπάσιοι λέκτροιο παλαιοῦ θεσμὸν ἵκοντο" 
w 241: τὰ φρονέων ἰθὺς κίεν αὐτοῦ δῖῆος ᾿Οδυσσεύς. 

251: οὐ μὲν ἀεργίης γε ἄναξ ἕνεκ᾽ οὔ σε κομίζει, 

372: καὶ μιν φωνήσας ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα" 

In this stock epic verse the second word depends on the last and φωνήσας 
takes no object. 

From the foregoing illustrations it is evident that the poet did not regard 
the caesura in the third foot as more than a metrical pause. The very fact 
that there is a caesura in a foot makes it likely that it would mark the end 
of a phrase, a clause, or a sentence, and to that extent coincide with a pause 
or break in the thought, but the aid of the caesura can hardly be summoned 
to determine the meaning of any Homeric verse. 

However the hexameter might have originated, the parts of the verse 
are so interlocked that we must assume in view of such verses as 

€ 287: dud’ ᾿Οδυσῆι ἐμεῖο per’ ᾿Αιθιόπεσσιν ἐόντος" 

478: τοὺς μὲν dp’ ovr’ ἀνέμων διάη μένος ὑγρὸν ἀέντων, 
that the poet regarded it as a metrical unit, and that this unit could be 
handled with the greatest freedom. 

The help furnished by the caesura in matters of contrast or emphasis 
is largely subjective and a matter of personal interpretation. In such a 
verse as the following, a7: αὐτῶν yap σφετέρῃσιν ἀτασθαλίῃσιν ὄλοντο, 
any one of four might be regarded as the word of especial emphasis. While 
in a 58: ἱέμενος καὶ καπνὸν ἀποθρώσκοντα νοῆσαι, there can be no doubt 
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that the emphatic word is καπνὸν, yet so little weight did the poet give to 
the emphasis-producing effect of the caesura that he put the emphatic καὶ 
before καπνόν and thus marked the word on which especial stress is laid. 

The only conclusion which I can reach is the negative one, that the 
Homeric caesura is purely metrical and furnishes little or no indication of 
the construction or meaning of the verse. 

Joon A. Scot 
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“UNMIXED MILK,” Odyssey ix. 296-98 


After describing the horrible meal of Polyphemus (Odyssey ix. 287-93), 
and the consternation of the Greeks, Homer thus narrates how the monster 
retired for the night (Odyssey ix. 296-98): 

αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ Κύκλωψ μεγάλην ἐμπλήσατο νηδὺν 
ἀνδρόμεα κρέ" ἔδων καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἄκρητον γάλα πίνων, 
κεῖτ᾽ ἔντοσθ᾽ ἄντροιο τανυσσάμενος διὰ μήλων. 


From the time οὗ Eustathius to the present there has been no little specula- 
tion as to what the words ἄκρητον γάλα mean, and commentators seem to 
have been unable to quote other passages from Greek literature referring to 
either “mixed” or “‘unmixed” milk as a beverage in order to throw light 
upon the action of Polyphemus. Eustathius explains the phrase as mean- 
ing milk wherein the essential parts are all present, ἄκρητον δὲ γάλα λέγει; ἐν 
ᾧ ἐστιν ἔτι τὸ τυρῶδες καὶ τὸ ἐλαιῶδες καὶ τὸ ὀρῶδες Modern editors have 
offered at least two types of explanation. Some state that the words are 
used for humorous effect, by suggesting the familiar dxparos olvos, ‘‘ wine not 
diluted with water’’; others, that they are to be understood literally to signify 
that Polyphemus, as the embodiment of all that is intemperate, did not 
follow the ordinary Greek custom of diluting the milk in the same fashion as 
wine.2 Against the latter group, however, the objection may be brought that 
aside from the passage under discussion they seem unable to cite any literary 
evidence for the alleged custom of diluting milk with water; it is, indeed, 
a fine instance of argument in a circle. Eustathius, it has been seen, did 
not adopt this view, so obvious if the practice existed as is claimed; and 


1Cf. the scholium, ἀπαραμιγὲς ἔχον καὶ ὀρρῶδες καὶ τὸ τυρῶδες καὶ τὸ ἔλαιῶδες 
(Dindorf, II, 429). 

2For the first explanation, the Perrin-Seymour school edition may be cited; 
for the second, Ameis (11th ed.), Buchhols, Dte homerischen Reakten, II, 2, p. 177; 
Merry-Riddell (who say ‘‘the use of ἄκρητον shows that the common custom was to 
dilute milk with water, or perhaps to curdle the milk and drink only the whey’’); 
O. Henke in Teubner's Schulausgabe, 1906 (‘‘auch Milch ungemischt su trinken gilt als 
unmiassig”’’); Diintzer, Paderborn, 1875 (who explains ἄκρητον as meaning retin). I 
suspect that Ameis is the authority for most of these annotations. Hayman and others 
pass over the line with no especial comment. 
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furthermore, if it is impossible to support the theory with Greek testimony, 
it would seem to be nearly as difficult to argue the case on purely logical 
grounds, and to deduce from the fact that the temperate Greeks usually 
diluted their wine the further fact that they added water to milk also. The 
qualification of wine was to avoid intoxication, while the only reason for 
diluting such an innocent beverage as milk would be to make it less rich and 
fett, asthe Germanssay. There is, however, plenty of evidence that Homer’s 
Achaeans liked fat meat and there is no reason to suppose that they did not 
also like rich milk. Professor W. A. Oldfather, in Classical Philology, VIII, 
195 ff., has already pointed out most of these objections to the modern inter- 
pretations of the passage, and favors a return to that offered by Eustathius 
and the scholiast, namely, that “unmixed milk”’ is milk the essential parts of 
which are not separated out by the use of rennet or ὀπός. I am inclined to 
believe that he dismisses somewhat too hastily the suggestion that ἄκρητον is 
used for humorous effect (Homer’s humor is of the grim sort), for after all 
dxparos very strongly connotes dilution with water. It is without doubt for 
this reason that no one has imagined the Cyclop’s drink to be milk “ unmixed” 
with ingredients like wine or honey. Still Professor Oldfather’s view is not 
lightly to be rejected. 

My purpose, however, is not so much to discuss Homer’s real meaning or 
the theme of milk-drinking in antiquity as to call attention to the fact that 
there is very probably a definite attempt to interpret the Odyssean phrase 
in vs. 218 of the Cyclops of Euripides. It may be added that if the lines 
which will be quoted are really a reference to Homer, the very fact that 
Euripides saw fit to suggest in this way an interpretation shows that he did 
not easily understand what Homer’s ‘‘ unmixed milk’’ meant, and that this is 
good additional proof that mixing of milk and water was never a custom of 
the Greeks; for if it had been, Euripides would certainly never have given the 
explanation that he does. Polyphemus, returning from the chase, inquires 
of the Chorus what the prospects are for his meal, in the following words 
(vss. 216-19): 


KYKAQW. 7 καὶ γάλακτός εἰσι κρατῆρες πλέῳ; 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. aor’ ἐκπιεῖν γέ σ᾽, ἣν θέλῃς, ὅλον πίθον. 
ΚΥΚ. μηλεῖον ἢ βοεῖον 7 μεμιγμένον; 

ΧΟ. ὃν ἂν θέλῃς σύ: μή με καταπίῃς μόνον. 


1 Τὴ fact the fondness οὗ the Greeks for σύμπηκτον γάλα and πυός (or wios) points 
in this direction. Cf. I. von Miller in Millers Handbuch, IV, 1, 2, p. 128, and 
Keller, Die Antike Tierwelt, II, 352. . 

21 think that the poet here uses the word κρατῆρες (vessels for mixing wine and 
water) simply as a general term, with no special implication. In any case the xparfpes 
are to contain only milk or mixed varieties of milk, and as a matter of fact the Euripi- 
dean Cyclops apparently does not yet know what wine is. The word suggests riches; 
ef. infra, Ὁ. 444, n. 4. 


3 W. Schmid discusses the text of this verse in Philologus, LV, 55. 
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The mixing of two kinds of milk was not ἃ common practice, it is safe to say, 
and the modern authorities on the customs of the ancients do not mention it 
at all. There is, then, no reason why this question of the Cyclops, unique 
and otherwise unmotivated, should be introduced into the play at all unless it 
has reference to Homer’s ἄκρητον γάλα. Without doubt the spectators would 
recognize and appreciate it as such, for the Cyclops episode was one of the 
best known of the Odyssey, as its frequent representations in art testify; and 
it is not out of accord with the character of Euripides that he should in the 
course of a drama attempt to deal with a minor point of Homeric exegesis. It 
may not, in fact, be his own interpretation, but one offered by some contempo- 
rary expounder of the epic and current in Athenian circles at the time. 

It is of course to be noted that in Homer, Polyphemus does not own 
cattle, but only sheep and goats. In Homer men do not drink cow’s milk,! 
but in Euripides’ time it was used, together with the sheep’s and goat’s milk 
drunk by the Homeric heroes.?, We cannot therefore regard the Euripidean 
passage as an ad litteram commentary on the mysterious ἄκρητον γάλα unless 
we admit that Euripides failed to notice the absence of cattle from among 
Polyphemus’ live stock and was ignorant of Homeric custom in the matter 
of milk-drinking; but none the less there is no good reason for the existence of 
the Euripidean line if it is not a reference to Homer, and it occurs in a play 
that is full of allusions to the Odyssean Cyclops episode. The introduction 
of cattle among Polyphemus’ possessions is simply another instance where 
the dramatist for his own reasons deviated from his Homeric model,‘ perhaps 
purposely, perhaps inadvertently. Had he been writing as an antiquarian 

he might have put it, ‘‘“Sheep’s milk or goat’s or mixed ?” 

Euripides’ interpretation of Odyssey ix. 297 is the earliest that we have, 
but it can hardly be regarded as establishing the real meaning of the phrase 
ἄκρητον γάλα, although, as I have pointed out, it affords strong evidence 
against the theory of Ameis and Buchholz and their assertions with regard 
to the dilution of milk when drunk. Moreover, the existence of this curious 
Homeric reference in the Cyclops gives further proof of the strong interest in 
literary problems and the critical spirit of Euripides 6 σοφός. 

FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 

UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 


1Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, p. 219. 

21, von Miller, op. cit., p. 118. 

8 Comparisons of the Homeric and Euripidean treatments of the Cyclops story 
have been made by C. B. Newcomer, De Cyclope Homerico atque Eurtpideo, Berlin, 
1899, and G. R. Holland, De Polyphemo et Galatea, in ‘‘ Leipziger Studien,’’ VII. 
Neither calls attention to the point discussed above. 

4 Noted as such by Newcomer, op. cit., p. 16. Holland, op. cit., p. 172, suggests 
that Euripides may make the Cyclops own cattle in order to portray him as being as 
rich as possible. 
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THE USE OF “GENS” AND “FAMILIA” BY SUETONIUS 


Dr. Radin’s interesting paper in Class. Phil., TX, 235 ff., suggested an 
examination of these terms in Suetonius, who represents a time later than 
that which Dr. Radin considered, but might be expected to use the words 
with the accuracy of a scholar. The most important result of the investi- 
gation has been the conviction that the use of the words in question, like 
that of many others, is often affected by the context and by special factors, 
in particular by formulas of divers kinds. 

So far as our indices may be trusted, Suetonius uses gens seven times to 
designate nations, excluding a quotation from Vergil,? and always consistently 
of foreign nations. Natio occurs twice, in both cases without distinction 
from gens and for special reasons. In ἄπ. 21.1, ‘‘alias item nationes .... 
ad obsequium redegit,” Suetonius uses nationes merely for variety, since he 
has gentes Inalpinas a few lines before, while the next sentence begins with 
nec ulli gent. For the same reason “ad obsequium redegit”’ takes the place 
of domutt and coercuit in the preceding sentence. In Gramm. 8, ‘‘natione 
Syrus,”’ and Gramm. 20, “‘natione Hispanus,” we have a formula common in 
inscriptions, in which the place of natione is sometimes taken by domo and 
genere, but never by genie. 

In the sense of a ‘‘super-family” or clan, Suetonius uses gens six times, 
always consistently, and once at least clearly distinguishing gens from 
familia: Nero 1.1, “ex gente Domitia duae familiae claruerunt, Calvinorum 
et Ahenobarborum.”® He specifically mentions a plebeian gens in Tb. 
1.1, “patricia gens Claudia—fuit enim et alia plebeia . . . . —orta est ex 
Regillis.’”’* He does not use gens of similar super-families outside of Rome. 

The adjectives gentilis and gentilicius, which Dr. Radin rarely finds in 
Livy,® occur respectively six times and twice in Suetonius,® in every case 
but one having the meaning of ‘‘belonging to or relating to a gens”’ in the 
sense of a super-family. The sole exception to his consistency in the use 
of these adjectives is in Nero 41.1, “‘nihil autem aeque doluit, quam ut... . 
pro Nerone Ahenobarbum appellatum; et nomen quidem gentile ..... 


11 have been able to add one or two examples, but cannot guarantee absolute 
completeness. For the reader’s convenience I have cited the examples, although 
nearly all of them are to be found in the index of the Baumgarten-Crusius edition. 

2 Aug. 40.5; the other cases are: Jul. 24.3; 84.5; Aug. 19.1; 21.1; 44.1; | 
Tib. 9.2; Vesp. 4.1. In another quotation from Vergil (Dom. 9.1) impia gens is 
used generally of the human race. 

3 Jul. 6.1, ‘‘a Venere Iulii, cuius gentis familia est nostra,’’ should probably not 
be counted, since it occurs in a quotation from Caesar's eulogy of his aunt Julia; cf. 
Galb. 3.1, quoted below, p. 446. 

‘The other examples of gens in this sense are: Aug. 2.1; Tid. 2.3; Vesp. 1.1. 

5" He seems to have overlooked Livy 6.20.14. 

« Gentilis: Tib. 68.2; Nero 37.1; 41.1; 50; Vit. 1.3; and, as a subst., Tb. 1.2. 
Gentilicius: Jul. 1.2; Claud. 25.3. 
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resumpturum se professus est deposito adoptivo.”’ Both Nero and Aheno- 
barbus are of course cognomina and not “‘gentile’’ names. Now it is obvious 
from Nero 1.1, cited above, that Suetonius recognized the difference between — 
the gens Domitia and the familiae of the Calvini and Ahenobarbi. That he 
also distinguished ‘‘gentile’’ names from cognomina and put Nero as well as 
Ahenobarbus in the latter class is clear from Τιὸ. 1.2, ‘‘inter cognomina 
autem et Neronis assumpsit’’; cf. Claud. 25.3, ‘“‘peregrinae condicionis 
homines vetuit ursupare Romana nomina dum taxat gentilicia.”” We must 
then seek some special reason for his exceptional use of nomen gentile in Nero 
41.1. This appears to be the lack of a suitable expression to balance 
adoptivo (nomine). Cognomen would not have done this, and ‘‘nomen 
familiare”’ or “‘nomen familiae” hardly seems good Latin for “family name.” 
He therefore used gentile, not in the sense of “‘gentile,”’ but rather in that of 
“belonging (originally) to his gens,” or “hereditary in his gens,”’ as opposed 
to adoptivo. We may perhaps say that his rhetoric prevailed over his 
accuracy, for Mack&il’s remark (Lat. Lit., Ὁ. 231) that Suetonius is “frankly 
without style” goes too far.1 We have already noted his care in avoiding 
repetition of the same word in neighboring clauses, and examples of his 
rhetoric are not far to seek. One of the editors-in-chief of the Loeb Library 
appended to a suggestive comment on this feature, ‘‘I find to my amazement 
that Suetonius has a style,’’? and the same discovery will be made by anyone 
who reads his pages with attention to that feature. 

I have been able to discover no essential difference in Suetonius’ use 
of gentile and gentilicius, or to find other examples of either ‘‘ gentile nomen” 
or “‘gentilicium nomen”’; the usual term is simply nomen. 

Familia is used six times of a collection of famuli in general, and twice 
specifically of gladiatorial ‘‘families.’”* With the meaning of a “family” in 
the modern sense the word occurs sixteen times, in two instances being 
clearly distinguished from gens. These instances are Nero 1.1, cited above, 
and Galb. 3.1, “imagines et eloquia universi generis exsequi longum est, 
familiae breviter attingam.” Although in the latter example, as will appear, 
I do not regard generis as a synonym of gens, the reference nevertheless is to 
the gens Sulpicia as distinguished from the family of the Sulpicii Galbae, as 
is obvious from what follows: ‘qui primus Sulpiciorum cognomen Galbae 
tulit cur aut unde traxerit, ambigitur.” 


1 Still less would a careful reader of Suetonius subscribe to Mackail’s statement 
that ‘‘Suetonius measures more than half the distance from the fine familiar prose of 
the Golden Age to the base jargon of the authors of the Augustan History.” 


2 I quote from memory, but accurately as regards the sense of the remark.. To the 
favorable views of his art may now be added that of J. Ὁ. Duff, Jour. of Phitl., XXXIITI 
(1914), 161 ff. 


ἐ Calig. 55.3; Claud. 18.1; Nero 4; 44.1; Vit. 10.2; Gramm. 4; Jul.. 10.2; 
Aug. 42.3. 
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In nine cases! no such distinction is made, but familia seems to be used 
of a family as a subdivision of a gens. It is obvious that Suetonius does not 
recognize the limitation of a family to four generations (Class. Phil., [X, 238, 
with footnote). In Nero 2.1, after saying in the preceding chapter “‘pluris 6 
familia cognosci referre arbitror,” referring to the Ahenobarbi, he con- 
tinues: “αὐ igitur paulo altius repetam, atavus eius,’’ etc. Again he traces 
the duplex ‘‘Octaviorum familia’”’ (Aug. 2.2) back to the abavus, if not to 
the atavus. Another case of the kind is that of the Sulpicii Galbae (Galb. 3). 
That familia in these cases means ‘‘family’”’ and not “race” or ‘“‘stock”’ 
seems obvious from Suetonius’ consistent use of stirpe or genere in the latter 
sense. 

We have left three examples in which familia might be thought to refer 
to a “super-family” or gens: Tib. 3.1, ‘‘insertus est et Liviorum familiae 
adoptato in eam materno avo. Quae familia, quamquam plebeia ... . ad- 
modum floruit’’; Claud. 2.1, “‘fratre maiore (Claudii] in Iuliam familiam 
adoptato”; Claud. 39.2, “divulgavit neminem umquam per adoptionem 
familiae Claudiae insertum.” 

The suspicion that Suetonius used familia of a plebeian gens, which 
might be aroused by the first example, is dispelled by the two which follow, 
to say nothing of the fact that in T1b. 1.1 he uses (in effect) the expression 
gens plebeia. Since all the passages refer to adoption, his deviation from his 
regular usage is more naturally attributed to the influence of the formula “in 
familiam nomenque adoptare”’ (Jul. 83.2), a formula of which we find the 
variations ‘‘adscire in nomen’”’ (Claud. 39.2) and ‘‘in bona et nomen adscire”’ 
(Galb. 17), but never “in gentem adoptare (adscire).’? The second use of 
familia in the first example is influenced by the previous use of the word; 
obviously it would be awkward to say ‘“‘insertum est et Liviorum familiae. 
. . . . Quae gens.” 

He uses the adjective familiaris in the sense of ‘belonging to a (the) 
family” in Lares familvares (Calig. 5), familiarem mtam (Aug. 61.1) and in 
the frequent res familiaris. Perhaps too in familiare connvium (Trb. 13.1) 
and familiart cenae (Tit. 9.2), although the latter at least seems doubtful. 

Suetonius’ use of gens and familia thus seems to be more regular and con- 
sistent than that of Livy. If my interpretation of the doubtful passage is 
correct, and if no significant example has escaped the makers of the indices, 
he uses gens consistently of a super-family, recognizing plebeian gentes and 
a division of gentes into familiae (but not into stirpes, as will appear). There 
is no certain example of a confusion of gens and familza, and no time limit is 
set on the meaning of the latter word. 

In speaking of descent or race in more general terms, Suetonius uses 
several words, such as stirps, genus, domus, and imagines. He apparently 


1Jul. 1.1; Aug. 2.2; 2.3; Calig. 36.1; Nero 32.2; Galb. 3.2; Otho 1.1; Vit. 
1.1; Vesp.1.3. In the last three instances familia is used of families outside of Rome. 
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does not use nomen in the sense of ‘‘family’’; for in the formulas of adoption, 
of which examples have been given, the occurrence of familiam beside 
nomen shows that the latter word has a different connotation. Jul. 6.1 and 
Vesp. 4.5 do not appear to me to be examples of nomen =familia. 

Domus is used six times! with the meaning ‘“‘family.” In Vit. 2.2, 
“P. Vitellius, domo Nuceria,’’ it is a substitute for natione in the sense of “8 
native of’’ and is of course more properly used than natione would be in the 
case of an Italian town; cf. “‘natione Hispanus’’ and ‘“‘natione Syrus,”’ 
cited above. 

He appears to use genus, as applied to Roman and Italian families, more 
frequently than Livy, having it at least a dozen times, including Gramm. 18, 
‘‘L. Crassicius, genere Tarentinus,’”’ which is formulaic.? In this connection 
it may be noted that in the De grammaticis Suetonius has frequent occasion 
to refer to nationality and birthplace and that he avoids repetition with con- 
siderable skill, using nattone twice, genere, domo, natus, and the geographic 
adjective. He uses stirps in the same sense as genus eight times.* 

It seems very doubtful whether either genus or stirps is ever used as an 
actual synonym of gens or familia. The former might be suspected in 7%. 
3.1, where after speaking at length of the history of the gens Claudia, 
Suetonius continues: ‘‘ex hac stirpe Tiberius Caesar genus trahit.’”’ But 
‘ex hac stirpe’’ surely means “from such stock as this,”’ rather than “‘from 
this gens”’ or ‘‘from such a gens as this.”’ The same thing is true of Vit. 1.2 
‘‘horum(=Vitelliorum) residuam stirpem ex Sabinis transisse Romam,”’ 
where, besides, stirps is used of the-family before it moved to Rome. In fact, 
there seems to be no case in which either gens or familta could be substituted 
for stirps or genus without change of meaning. Indeed Suetonius in these 
cases, as in others, chose his words with great care, using gens only when it 
was strictly appropriate to the situation and regulating his use of familia 
by the same conditions. Thus in Jul. 59, ‘‘despectissimum quendam ex 
Corneliae genere .... in castris secum habebat,” it seems highly im- 
probable that the despectissimus in question was a recognized member of 
the gens Cornelia. In Vesp. 12, ‘‘conantis quosdam originem Flavii generis 
ad conditores Reatinos comitemque Herculis ... . referre irrisit ultro,’’ 
we might substitute genits for generis, if it were not that the time referred to 
antedated the founding of Rome and the existence of gentes. In Galb. 3.1, 
‘imagines et elogia universi generis exsequi longum est, familiae breviter 
attingam,”’ one might say that there is no visible objection to such a substitu- 
tion, but the fact that Suetonius has just said that Galba traced his ancestry 
on his father’s side to Jupiter and on his mother’s to Pasiphae makes genus 


1 Aug. 25.1; 58.2; 65.1; Calig. 13; Galb. 2; 4.4. 
2 Jul. 6.1; 59; 72; Aug. 5; 44.1; Tib. 3.1; Galb. 3.1; Otho 1.2; Vesp. 1.2; 
4.5; 12; Ttt. 4.2; 9.1; Gr. 18; of foreign nations, Calig. 22.1; Nero 28; 37.2. 
3 Jul. 39.1; Aug. 4.1; 43.2; Tb. 3.1; Calig. 35.1; Vit. 1.2; 1.3; 2.2. 
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more suitable than gens in speaking of so very ‘‘ancient”’ a family, the origin 
of which went back to a time before the Roman gentes were thought of. 

There is certainly no trace in Suetonius of the use of stirps as a sub- 
division of a gens. I should be inclined to add that there is no evidence for 
the use of genus, stirps, or any other word as the exact equivalent of gens or 
familia. 

Another word which should be included in the last class is imagines; 
see Calig. 23.1, “‘suscensebatque si qui vel oratione vel carmine imaginibus 
eum|=Agrippam] Caesarum insereret,’’ and cf. Cic. Leg. Agr. 2. 100. 


JOHN C. ROLFE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


CATULLUS 95 


Smyrna mei Cinnae nonam post denique messem 
quam coepta est nonamque edita post hiemem, 
millia cum interea quingenta Hortensius uno 
Smyrna cavas Satrachi penitus mittetur ad undas, 
Smyrnam cana diu saecula peruoluent. 
at Volusi annales Paduam morientur ad ipsam 
et laxas scombris saepe dabunt tunicas. 
parua mei mihi sint cordi monimenta ...., 
at populus tumido gaudeat Antimacho. 


The appearance of the name ‘‘Hortensius’’ (Munro calls it the “absurd 
Hortensius’’) in |. 3 of this poem has caused commentators much trouble. 
The evidence adduced to show that it is out of place may be divided into two 
classes, external and internal. It is principally with the internal evidence 
that I am concerned. 

The chief argument from internal evidence is that the unity and balance 
of the poem are destroyed when the name of Hortensius is introduced. Ellis 
(Commentary, p. 470) says: “No one has stated this difficulty so clearly as 
Fréhlich: ‘If both halves of the poem form a single whole the same two poets 
must be mentioned in either half: if Cinna and Hortensius in the first, then 
Cinna and Hortensius in the second; and conversely if Cinna and Volusius 
in the second, then Cinna and Volusius in the first. To bring together three 
writers, as our epigram does, would produce a poem comparable with a syllo- 
gism of four terms,’ p. 276. Schwabe (Quaestiones Catullianae, p. 282) 
states the difficulty as follows: ‘‘Quis enim tantam invenustatem Catullo 
imputare potest ut poetam, postea quam in carminis parte priore primum 
Zmyrnae Hortensii et Tanusii carmina mala opposuerit, in fine vim totius 
carminis comprehensurum Hortensii oblitum Tanusii solius mentionem fecisse 
credat?’’ Itis, then, the opinion of many commentators that the third and 
fourth lines should have reference to Volusius and to him alone (Schwabe 
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identifying Volusius with one Tanusius mentioned by Seneca Epist. 93. 9). 
Frohlich, Schwabe, Schmidt, Baehrens, and Munro all declare ‘“‘ Hortensius’’ 
to be a corrupted reading. 

The difficulties raised by these scholars disappear when we grasp the 
plan of Catullus’ poem. The epigram is written in praise of the ““Smyrna,”’ 
a carefully elaborated poem adhering closely to the canons of the Alexandrian 
School, written by Catullus’ friend, C. Helvius Cinna. That the main 
purpose of the epigram is to praise the poem of Cinna rather than to ridicule 
the works of Hortensius and Volusius is evidenced by the use of the word 
‘‘Smyrna”’ at the very beginning and by its anaphoric repetition in ll. 5 and 6. 
The epigram is built upon antithesis, as is the case with so many of Catullus’ 
epigrams (e.g., cc. 70, 91, 97, 108, 105). In the first distich Catullus tells 
how the poem of Cinna has finally appeared after nine long years of careful 
workmanship. Then, in the second distich, by way of contrast he tells about 
Hortensius, who writes a large number of wretched verses in a very short 
time. Catullus now begins the second half of the poem by again singing the 
praises of the ‘‘Smyrna”’: it shall be known the world over; the “‘centuries 
grown old”’ shall thumb its pages. Again in contrast, the poet introduces 
in the fourth distich the name of another poetaster who cares more for 
quantity than quality, Volusius. We see how admirably the antithesis is 
maintained: the “‘Smyrna’’ shall travel to the distant waters of the Satrachus 
(the home of its heroine), but Volusius’ ‘‘ Annals” shall go no farther than 
the banks of the Padua (the home of their author); the ‘“‘Smyrna”’ shall be 
read forever, but the fate of the ‘‘Annals’’ shall be to supply wrappers for 
mackerel. 

The main part of the epigram ends with 1.8. The final distich is devoted 
to a formal conclusion, and here we see the wonderful art of the poet in bind- 
ing together the parts of the poem. In]. 9 he reverts to the poem of Cinna, 
thereby connecting the first and third distichs. In 1. 10 he reverts to the 
careless and voluminous writers, binding together the second and fourth 
distichs, uniting the names of Hortensius and Volusius under that of the 
Greek poet Antimachus. I cannot understand why commentators should 
maintain that in mentioning Antimachus the poet means Volusius alone. 
Why Volusius more than Hortensius? Is this not the whole explanation 
of the use of the name of the Greek poet? Catullus wishes to use the name 
of a poet in the concluding distich which will typify not merely Volusius, but 
both Volusius and Hortensius; not merely Volusius and Hortensius, but all 
poets of their class. Antimachus, then, is mentioned here to represent the 
general type, of which Hortensius and Volusius are individual representatives. 
In choosing a poet to represent this type it is natural that Catullus should 
select one of foreign birth, and one whose fame was far greater than that of 
the two individuals whom he mentions. And, in spite of Quintilian’s state- 
ment that the grammatic: commonly gave Antimachus second place among 
epic poets (Quint. x. 1. 53), is it strange that Catullus, adhering to the prin- 
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ciples of Alexandriamism, should choose this author of the ‘‘ Lyde,” the παχὺ 
γράμμα καὶ ov ropov (Call. frg. 740, Schneider), and of the ‘“Thebaid,”’ ‘“mag- 
num illud volumen”’ (Cic. Brut. 51), as the arch-violator of the canon τὸ 
μέγα βιβλίον ἴσον τῷ μεγάλῳ κακῷ In view of the interpretation I have 
endeavored to give, the epigram, far from losing emphasis and unity by the 
introduction of the names of the two poets, Volusius and Hortensius, actually 
gains thereby, for the single work of Cinna is contrasted with the whole class 
of poetry as represented by these writers. 

It is, of course, impossible to supply the missing line, but surely the sug- 
gestion of Fréhlich, which Baerhens rejects so positively, must express the 
sense: ‘“‘versiculorum anno quolibet ediderit.’’ Ellis suggests that this is not 
the only way of bringing in the name of Hortensius. He says: ‘‘We might 
suppose Hortensius to be introduced as the patron of Volusius, condemned 
in 8 single month to read 500,000 verses of Volusius’ inditing. 

Millia cum interea quingenta Hortensius uno 
(Mense levis quot habet carta legit Volusi).”’ 
The introduction of Hortensius in the capacity of patron is, on the contrary, 
the very thing to spoil the unity of the poem, while, in view of the splendid 
antithesis in the second half of the poem, it seems evident that we must 
expect a similar antithesis in the first half, and this demands that Hortensius 
be represented as writing a very large number of miserable verses in a very 
short time, be it ‘“‘uno anno,” ‘‘uno mense,” or “010 die.” 

Various editors, beginning with Achilles Statius, have maintained that 
the last two lines are really part of another epigram, or else constitute a 
complete epigram by themselves. Lachmann in his edition separates 
these lines, and Haupt (Opuscula I. 1) inclines to this view. I have not 
found that either of these authorities states his reason, but Munro, assuming 
that only Volusius is meant by ‘‘Antimacho”’ in 1. 10, says that they reject 
the lines because of the inconsistency of the poet’s mentioning Hortensius 
and Volusius in the earlier part of the epigram and then mentioning only 
Volusius in conclusion. B. Schmidt (Prolegomena, XLIV) rejects the lines 
on the grounds that Catullus would not say in one part of the poem (ll. 7-8) 
that Volusius’ ‘‘Annals”’ will not live, and farther on make the statement 
that they are popular. This contention of Schmidt seems well answered by 
Friedrich in his note to the lines. The parallel of the modern “ best-seller’’ 
as compared with the standard novels of Dickens, Thackeray, or George 
Eliot seems so evident as scarcely to need mention. The whole art of the 
epigram would be ruined if the last two lines were rejected. So far from 
ruining the unity of the poem they are absolutely essential to it. The use 
of the final distich to embody a formal conclusion is a favorite device of the 
epigrammatists. It is used very cleverly by Catullus in c. 69. The first 
four lines state the difficulty in which Rufus finds himself: no woman will 
have anything to do with him. The next four lines give the reason. The 
concluding distich contains the remedy. L. 9 refers to ll. 5-8: Rufus must 
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destroy the cause of his unpopularity; 1. 10 refers to ll. 1-4: or else he must 
cease to wonder why women avoid him. Among the many instances of this 
use of the concluding distich by the Greek epigrammatists I may mention 
Callimachus A.P. ix. 566, and A.P. xii. 102. 

In conclusion, does the interpretation of the epigram as given above 
throw any light on the missing word at the end of 1.9? We have seen that 
the purpose of the epigram is to praise the single poem “Smyrna” of Cinna by 
contrasting it with voluminous and carelessly written works in general. We 
must expect, then, in this line some word which will indicate Cinna in a very 
personal and unequivocal manner. We do not, therefore, want the name of 
some Greek poet, as Munro insists. I know of nothing better than sodalzs, 
the generally accepted emendation. . 

Possibly the external arguments do not admit of quite so good a case for 
“Hortensius.”? The chief objection is that Q. Hortensius Hortalus (for all 
seem agreed that the Hortensius here alluded to must be the great orator) 
was 8. writer of erotic poetry, and sympathized with the same tendencies as 
Catullus. Without entering into a discussion of this, I will merely mention 
that fact which, as far as I know, all editors save Ellis seem to ignore, viz., 
that Hortensius wrote ‘“‘Annales’” (Vell. Paterc. ii. 16: ‘‘Q. Hortensius in 
Annalibus suis rettulit’”’). To be sure, we do not know that these “‘ Annales”’ 
were in verse. Must we assume, however, that the Hortensius to whom 
Catullus alludes is the orator? The name must have been a common 
one in Rome. Might this not be some obscure poetaster, whose very 
name would early have passed into oblivion but for this chance mention by 
Catullus ? 


RopneEyY P. Rosinson 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


EMENDATION OF MAXIMUS OF TYRE XVILI8 

ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐνταῦθα διφνῇ ὁρῶ" τοῦ yap νοῦ ὁ μὲν νοεῖν πέφυκεν, καὶ μὴ νοῶν" 
ὃ δὲ καὶ πέφυκε, καὶ νοεῖ. 

Instead of διφυῆ we should probably read διπλόην ὁρῶ (cf. Plato Sophist 
267E), ‘‘I see a crack or a line of cleavage for a logical duatpeors,” or pos- 
sibly διαφυὴν (Plato Politicus 259D), which involves less change. The 
greater aptness in the context of the noun in itself makes the emendation 
plausible. But there is much more to be said for it. Throughout the 
chapter Maximus is imitating the Platonic method of dichotomy illustrated 
in the Sophist and Politicus. This has seemingly escaped the notice of 
Hobein, De Maximo Tyrio quaestiones, pp. 51-52, but is apparent from the 
vocabulary as well as from the actual procedure of division. διαιρούμενος 
.... δίχα (cf. Plato Sophist 221E and passim|—riyyv ἑτέραν τὴν τιμιωτέραν 
τέμνων ἀεὶ (cf. Sophist 235C] ἐστ᾽ dv ἐφίκηται τοῦ νῦν ζητουμένου [cf. Phaedrus 
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266A. πάλιν τοῦτο τέμνων οὐκ ἐπανῆκεν πρὶν ἐν αὐτοῖς ἐφευρών, etc.]—rav 
ὄντων τοίνυν τὰ μὲν. . .. τὰ δὲ, etc. This imitation of Platonic dichotomy 
was a favorite device of later philosophers and rhetoricians who desired 
to display their learning. And the employment of the Platonic gloss διπλόη 
(Sophist 267E) in this connection became almost a fixed convention. In the 
Platonic passage too it is used with a verb of seeing and followed up with 
a yap clause with μὲν and δὲς Aristotle himself does not employ the word. 
But Platonizing Aristotelian commentators often use it to introduce 
Aristotelian distinctions. The lexicons do not bring out these facts. The 
following examples, some of them supplied by my pupil Dr. Misener, are 
by no means exhaustive, but are sufficient I think to raise a presumption. 
It may be observed in confirmation of our conjecture (1) that modern 
editors have found it necessary to restore the word elsewhere, e.g., in Plu- 
tarch; (2) that it is used with special frequency to distinguish parts or 
aspects of the soul. 

Plutarch De virtute morali 441D: τὴν yap ἑτέραν διπλόην οὐ κατεῖδον, 
ἀλλὰ τὴν ψυχῆς καὶ σώματος μῖξιν ἐμφανεστέραν οὖσαν. ὅτι δ᾽ αὐτῆς ἐστι τῆς 
ψυχῆς ἐν ἑαυτῇ συνθετόν τι καὶ διφνὲς καὶ ἀνόμϑιον, etc. Here there is the 
game progress as in Maximus from the distinction of soul and body to 
distinctions within the soul. I quote Plutarch’s use of διφυές here in order 
to deal fairly with the reader. But its occurrence with other synonyms in 
a different construction does not appreciably weaken the argument for 
διπλόη as the key-word, supported as it is by the cumulative evidence of 
other examples. Our purpose does not require a discussion here of the 
possible relations between Plutarch, Galen, and Posidonius, for which see 
von Arnim, Stoicorum Fragmenta, I, xvi. 

In Plutarch’s Pericles 158B, Ruhnken suggests διπλόη for διαπλοκή. 
And in Quaest. conviv. vii. 10. 715F διπλόας is evidently to be preferred 
to διπλοῦς. Cf. also De communibus notitiis 1083C. The word is a special 
favorite of the Aristotelian commentators: Themistius on Ar. De an. 412A, 
22-28: καὶ ταύτην οὖν ἐστὶν εὑρεῖν ἐπὶ τῆς ψυχῆς τὴν διπλόην, and in several 
other passages; Simplicius on De an. 430A, 28: καὶ γὰρ καὶ παρ᾽ ἐκείνῳ 
διπλόην τινά τῆς ψυχῆς ἐμφαίνει τὸ αὐτοκίνητον; Ammonius on Ar. De inter- 
pretatione 16A, 1: ὅταν δὲ διπλόην τινα. ... θεασάμενοι... . διαιροῦμεν 
αὐτάς, etc.; Syrianus on Ar. Met. 1001A, 29: οὐδεμίαν διπλόην οὐδὲ ἔμφασιν 
πλήθους ἔχοντος ἐν ἑαυτῷ. These instances, which could easily be multi- 
plied, suffice to establish the probability that Maximus, who is steeped in 
Platonic reminiscences, in a passage where he is obviously imitating the 
Platonic διαίρεσις, and applying it like the Aristotelian commentators to the 
soul, used the noun διπλόη, which is almost normal in such a connection, 
rather than the adjective διφυῆ, which can hardly be construed in the 
context, and which might easily have been substituted by an ignorant scribe. 
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NOTE ON APULEIUS Metamorphoses 11. 30 


Editors of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius generally change the manu- 
script reading of the passage in ii. 30, ‘Hic utpote vivus quidem sed tantum 
sopore mortuus quod eodem mecum vocabulo nuncupatur [or nuncupetur; 
see Hildebrandt ad loc.] ad suum nomen ignarus exsurgit.....” Liste 
of emendations are given by Oudendorp and by Helm. Helm himself inserts 
non before sopore. I hope to show that the manuscript reading is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The passage occurs in Thelyphron’s story of how he lost his nose and ears. 
He was employed to guard a corpse from the Thessalian witches, who, by 
creeping into death chambers in all manner of disguises, obtain parts of 
the human body for use in their magic arts. After standing guard for some 
time and ridding the room of a bold little weasel that had stolen into it, 
Thelyphron was overcome by sleep; and by such sound sleep ‘‘ut ne deus 
quidem Delficus ipse facile discerneret duobus nobis iacentibus quis esset 
magis mortuus” (ii. 25, end). The next day, the dead man, being brought to 
life by a sorcerer, told the story of the watch over his body (ii. 30): how the 
witches, having tried in vain to elude the vigilance of the guard, ‘“‘ postremum 
iniecta somni nebula eoque in profundam quietem sepulto me nomina ciere 
non prius desierunt, quam dum hebetes artus et membra frigida pigris 
conatibus ad artis magicae nituntur obsequia.”’ Then comes the passage 
under discussion. | 

Now I agree with the editors that if the quod-clause in this passage is 
causal, as scholars, apparently without exception, take it to be, the sentence 
is extremely awkward. It seems to me, however, that the clause is not 
causal, but consecutive. The meaning is, in my opinion, “Alive, to be sure, 
but so dead asleep that he is called by the same name as I.’’ The witches, 
that is, addressed the dead man as mortuus; and the watcher, being sopore 
mortuus, responded to the summons. 

Through this interpretation, ii. 25, cit. supr., ‘‘. . . . quis esset magis 
mortuus,’”’ which otherwise has not much point, becomes significant. 

For the use of tantum in the sense of tam there are several parallels 
already in Augustan writers: Virgil Georg. iv. 101; Horace Saf. i. 8, 17; 
ii. 3, 313 and 317; ii. 5, 80; Ovid Metam. xi. 293; Livy xxxvii 57. This 
meaning of tantum was probably common in colloquial Latin, for it was 
inherited by the Old French tang. 

The quod-clause of result seems not to be recognized for the Latin of the 
time of Apuleius. There is no example in Stolz-Schmalz (ed. 4, p. 542) 
earlier than Claudius Mamertius. Baehrens, in Mnemosyne, XXXVIII 
(1910), 405, cites an instance from the Panegyrici (who wrote at the end of 
the third or the beginning of the fourth century), Pan. iii. 8,1. He comments 
to the effect that the consecutive quod-clause is frequent ‘‘in posteriore 
Latinitate.’”? The closest parallel to the clause under discussion which I 
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ean find in earlier writers is Seneca Naturales Quaestiones iva, Praef. 9: 
“ΕΟ enim dementiae venimus, quod qui parce adulatur, pro maligno fit.’’ 
(The editors change to “αὖ... 810.) Here the quod-clause may well be 
substantive, in apposition with eo; but it is undoubtedly of consecutive nature. 


Frances Sumer ScHoor A. Ἐς Briuniion 


Moont Carrou., ILL. 


NOTE ON THEOCRITUS xxn. 31-32 


ἔνθα μιῆς πολλοὶ κατὰ κλίμακος ἀμφοτέρων δὲ 
τοίχων ἄνδρες ἔβαινον ᾿Ιησονίης ἀπὸ νηός. 

These verses, which describe the landing of the Argonauts in the Bebry- 
cian country, deserve more comment than they have received from expositors. 
Mr. Edmonds, in the Loeb Library Theocritus, has drawn attention to a latent 
difficulty by stumbling over it. He translates: ‘‘ Down the ladders on either 
side went crowding the men of Jason’s ship.”” Now, it is quite natural to 
think of two ladders, since “both walls’”’ are mentioned. However, Theo- 
critus has a different picture before his mind, as it seems to me. There is, 
first, the contrast of μιῆς and πολλοί, similar to that in xiii. 33. With this 
contrast the phrase ἀμφοτέρων ἐξ τοίχων should not be allowed to interfere; 
certainly it should not destroy it. The expression “both walls” occurs once 
before in this idyll, vss, 12—13, and still earlier, in Theognis 674. In all three 
cases it presents a ship under the aspect of starboard and larboard; danger 
comes from both sides, the heroes as they rowed sat along both sides. Our 
passage, then, would mean: from both sides of the ‘‘ Argo” where the heroes 
had been rowing they thronged down one ladder from Jason’s ship. 

Aside from linguistic considerations there is reason for rejecting the 
notion of two ladders. It was long ago pointed out by Brunn! that Theocritus 
in describing this scene is not drawing upon his unaided fancy, but is in- 
fluenced by types familiar in works of art. A ship drawn up on shore, a 
voyager on the ladder, other voyagers on the shore or on the deck; this is a 
typical scene which is found on two Argonautic monuments, the vase painting 
depicting the death of Talos, the Cretan giant, and the Ficoronian cista. 
Pausanias in his description of the Nekyia of Polygnotus (x. 25. 3) mentions 
the ladder, and Robert in his reconstruction of the painting uses the familiar 
type. A similar use of this type on a Parthenon metope has recently been 
reported.2, The ladder is present on one of the slabs of the Telephus frieze of 
the Pergamene altar. One who has examined the monuments will hardly 
believe that because Theocritus mentions “both walls’’ he has in mind two 
ladders. 


HaMILTON COLLEGE 

1 Sitzungsberichte der Bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1879, p. 17; cf. Legrand, 
tude sur Théocrite, Ὁ. 226. . 

2A. J. Arch., XVII, 539. 
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NOTE ON HORACE Ὁ. u. 3. 17-20 


Cedes coemptis saltibus et domo 
villaque flavus quam Tiberis lavit, 
cedes, et exstructis in altum 
divittts potietur heres. 


The words in italics are generally held to mean ‘‘riches piled high’’; cf. 
“‘aeris acervus et auri,’”’ Epp. i. 2. 47; “‘solas extruere divitias,’’ Petronius 84. 
But the fact that Horace makes the approach to this expression with the 
words ‘‘villaque flavus quam Tiberis lavit,’”’ as well as his language in other 
passages points to another interpretation as preferable; cf. C. ii. 18. 19 f.: 
struis domos, 
marisque Bais obstrepentis urges 
submovere litora, 
parum locuples continente ripa. 


On the latter passage Acro quotes a very pertinent parallel, Sallust Cat. 20. 
11: ‘quis mortalium ... . tolerare potest illis divitias superare, quas 
profundant in exstruendo mari.... ?” Cf. C. iii. 24. 3f. and especially 
C. iii. 1. 33 f.: 

Contracta pisces aequora sentiunt 

iactis in altum molibus; 
also Sen. Epp. 89. 21 (xiiii. 1. 21): ‘“‘ubicumque in aliquem sinum litus 
curvabitur, vos protinus fundamenta facietis (iacietis?) nec contenti solo,’ 
etc.; cf. de Trang. 3. 7. 

In view of the foregoing parallels from Horace himself and elsewhere, it 
would seem that the words “‘exstructis in altum divitiis,’”’ ‘‘riches piled into 
the deep,” are a bold expression for ‘‘thy costly mansion by the sea.”? The 
interpretation is supported by the scholium of Acro ‘‘< EXSTRUCTIS > 
IN ALTUM DIVITIIS] mari iactis operibus et exstructis in altum aedificiis”’ 
(ATV). 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
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TIBULLUS ii 6. 8: ADDENDUM 


A striking example of the Roman soldier’s use of his helmet to carry 
water,! is to be found in Plutarch’s Life of Antony, XLVII. On that occa- 
sion, when Antony determined to take the mountain path, which was with- 
out water (ἀνυδρίαν ἔχουσαν), he ordered his soldiers to carry water with 
them (ὕδωρ ἐπιφέρεσθαι); most of them, however, lacking vessels, filled their 
helmets (some used skins) and carried the water thus (διὸ καὶ τὰ κράνη πιμ- 
πλάντες ὕδατος ἐκόμιζον). 

MonroE E. Drutsc# 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1Classical Philology, IX, 447. 
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THE ARCHON PHILOCRATES 


Philodemus relates that the philosopher Polemo died in the archonship 
of Philocrates.!. The entry ‘‘ Polemo filosofus moritur post quem Archesilas 
et Crates clari habentur”’ is found in Eusebius under ol. 126, 3 or 126, 4; 
in Hieronymus in M under 127, 2; in APF, under 127, 3; in R, under 127,4; 
in the remainder of the manuscripts, under 128, 1.2 If we combine these 
two sources we may date the archon Philocrates in 274/38, 2738/2, 271/0, 
270/69, 269/8, or 268/7 B.c. We cannot allow Polemo so much latitude 
in the choice of the year of his death, but it is a difficult matter to decide 
which, if any, of these dates is correct. So little confidence has been put 
in the chronicles of Eusebius-Hieronymus in matters of chronology that 
their statements have not been accepted as evidence unless confirmed by 
other sources. For example, the death of Zeno in all the manuscripts of 
Hieronymus is placed in 264/3, though it is now established that he died in 
262/1.% Inthe Armenian version of Eusebius the discrepancy is even greater, 
for this item is recorded under 270/69 or 269/8 B.c. Some of the manu- 
scripts agree in placing the death of Polemo and Zeno four years apart,‘ 
and if they are correct in the relative position of these events, we may 
establish the year 266/5 as another possibility for the death of Polemo. 
Such a method of reasoning must not be accepted unless it can be proved 
that all the items in this period vary in the same proportion. Unfortunately 
the history of the reign of Antigonus Gonatas still offers many chronological 
problems and very few of the items recorded in Eusebius for that reign can 
be checked. We shall have to find other evidence to help us determine the 
correct date of the death of Polemo. 

The date of Philocrates may also be determined by means of the secre- 
tary-cycle, for inscriptions are preserved which show that the secretary 
in his archonship came from Demetrias or the second tribe in the official 
order.5 Unfortunately the cycles for the first half of the third century are 
almost as numerous as the manuscripts of Hieronymus and vary quite as 
much, or perhaps we should say, they are equally corrupt—so much so that 


1 Acad. Phil. Ind., col. Q 4 ff., Mekler, p. 58. 
2 Jacoby, Apollodors Chrontk, 343. 


3 On the date of Arrheneides in whose archonship Zeno died see Kolbe, Abhand- 
lungen der kinigi. Gesellech. der Wiss. zu. Gottingen, Band X, No. 4, p. 40; Kirchner, 
BPW (1909), 844 ff.; Mayer, Philologus, LXXI, 226 ff.; cf. AJP (1913), 381 ff. 
Ferguson followed by Tarn (Antitgonos Gonatas, 306) dates Arrheneides in 262/1 
(Priests of Asklepios, 154). 

4In Eusebius, NZ; in Hieronymus, all but MAPFR (Jacoby, op. cit.). The 
arrangement of the items in the edition of Eusebius by Schoene led me to make the 
incorrect statement in CP (1914), 262, that the death of Zeno was ascribed to 266/5 


- g.c. The statements concerning the evidence for the date of Philocrates should be 


corrected and brought into conformity with that given in the text above. 
8 IG. ii? 684, 685. 
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scholars have as yet given unqualified approval to no one of them. Fergu- 
son, Beloch, Kolbe, Pomtow, Tarn, and myself have constructed different 
cycles. In dating Philocrates, Ferguson, Kirchner, and Tarn follow one 
group of the manuscripts of Hieronymus,' Kolbe and Pomtow another,’ 
choosing always the date which suits their arrangement of the cycle. 
Beloch could not make his theory fit any manuscript tradition and so had 
the courage to disregard it.2 I have been guilty of doing the same thing, 
though there is some warrant for dating Philocrates in 266/5 B.c. if we 
consider the relative dates of the deaths of Zeno and Polemo as recorded in 
the majority of the manuscripts.‘ A new combination of two Attic inscrip- 
tions (IG. ii.2 684 and 752b) gives welcome confirmation of this theory.§ 
Unfortunately the two stones are so badly broken that the body of the 
decree is almost completely lost. We learn, however, that ambassadors 
came to Athens from Tenedos in the archonship of Philocrates and they 
were praised by public decree. Now Tenedos, as all the Aegean Islands, 
was under the jurisdiction of Ptolemy in 268 s.c., and Athens was subject 
to Antigonus.* An official embassy from Tenedos could not be welcomed 
in Athens without giving mortal offense to Antigonus, and in 268 Athens 
was not prepared to do that. The decree must therefore belong to some 
period when Athens was independent of Macedon and friendly to Ptolemy. 
In other words, we must date the archon Philocrates at some time after the 
outbreak of the Chremonidean War or between 267 and 262 Β.0.ἷ A closer 
approximation may be obtained from the evidence of JG. ii.? 685. In this 
decree the taxiarchs received the official thanks of the state. We must 
conclude from this that Athens was at war, and since she could praise her 
captains the campaign for that year could not have been wholly unsuccessful. 
This can only be said of the first year of the Chremonidean War when Athens 
was supported by Egypt and her other allies, and the offensive campaign of 
Antigonus was temporarily paralyzed by the revolt of his Gallic merce- 
naries at Megara. The mutineers were finally cut to pieces by the Mace- 
donian troops, but the campaign for that year was ended. Next year the 
Spartans suffered a crushing defeat at Corinth and their king Areus was 
killed.* The Peloponnesian allies gave no further support to Athens, and 
since Egypt had already withdrawn her fleet she was left to carry on the 
unequal contest alone. In the remaining years of the war Athens was 


1 Ferguson, ‘‘ Priests of Asklepios,’’ University of California Publications, I, No. 
δ; Kirchner, Ins. Gr. II and III, ed. min. Tarn. op. cté., 415 ff. 

2 Klio (1914), 267-69. Apparently Kolbe has abandoned his original position 
where he dated Philocrates in 268/7 B.c. See note 3, p. 457. 


3 Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 32-61. ¢ Tarn, op. cit., 105, 106, 290. 
‘CP (1914), 248 ff, 7 CP (1914), 276. 
’ Wilhelm, AM, XXXIX, 315. 8 Justin, xxvi. 2. 


®° Trogus, xxvi. The date of Areus’ death (Diodorus xx. 29) is determined by 
Eduard Meyer by inclusive reckoning and placed in 266/5 B.c. (Forschungen, II, 510). 
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practically in a state of siege, and had no occasion to honor her commanders 
for their success in the field. Only the priests who performed sacrifices 
for safety now received the praise of the state.! 

Philocrates must therefore be dated within the period of the Chremoni- 
dean War and preferably in the first year’s campaign. The evidence of 
Hieronymus and the inscriptions support the date 266/5 B.c., and if our | 
secretary-cycle places Philocrates in that year, it is reasonable to suppose 
that both cycle and date are correct. Any cycle which places Philocrates 
before the alliance of Athens and Ptolemy, or before the beginning of the 
Chremonidean War must now be rejected as impossible. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 

Princeton, N.J. 


1 IG. I1.* 670, 674, 676, 689. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Les Civilisations préhelléniques dans le bassin de la Mer Egée. Deux- 
iéme édition revue et augmentée; avec 325 gravures et 18 
planches hors texte, dont cing en couleurs. By RENE Dussavup. 
Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1914. Pp. x+482. Fr. 24. 


This beautiful new edition of M. Dussaud’s Civilisations prehélléniques 
is no mere reprint of the first. The subject-matter is augmented by one- 
half; the list of full-page engravings is increased from four to eighteen, five 
of them beautifully colored; certain chapters, like those on Troy, Mycenae, 
and Tiryns, that were abbreviated to a fault in the first edition, have been 
expanded to twice their former length and greatly improved. The chapter on 
the Aegean influence in Egypt and in Syria is a welcome addition. Various 
plans and tables, notably the comparative chronological table of the Aegean 
civilizations, and a full index enhance the convenience and the usableness 
of the book. 

The scope of the work is most clearly seen in the title-headings of its 
eight chapters: ‘Prehellenic Crete,’’ ‘‘The Cyclades,” ‘‘Troy and the 
Troad,’’ ‘‘Continental Greece and the Mycenaean Civilization,’ ‘‘Cyprus,’’ 
“The Aegean Influence in Egypt and Syria,” ‘‘Cults and Myths,” ‘‘The 
Aegean Peoples.” 

M. Dussaud has put together in convenient and readable form the results 
of the excavations of Arthur Evans at Cnossus; Harriet Boyd-Hawes and 
her fellow-laborers at Gournia, Vasiliki, etc.; Dérpfeld at Troy; Schliemann 
at Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns, Orchomenus, etc.; Seager at Mochlos; Edith 
Hall at Sphoungaras; Halbherr at Phaestus; Edgar and Atkinson at Phy- 
lakopi; and the Greek archaeologists in all parts of Hellas. English, Ger- 
man, Italian, and American, as well as French, discoveries and the literatures 
bearing on the subject are given full recognition. He accepts practically 
all of Dérpfeld’s results at Troy, Tiryns, Triphylian Pylus; but the great 
German’s Leucas-Ithaca is rejected, without arguments, in favor of the 
traditional names of the Ionian Islands. It seems like a rather trivial effort 
to cherish a ‘‘different opinion,’”’ when he corrects Doérpfeld’s round num- 
bers (which can be only approximate and make no pretensions at being any- 
thing else) from 2500-2000 3.c. to 2400-1900 B.c., and 2000-1500 B.c. to 
1900-1400 3B.c., as the respective dates of the second and third to fifth 
cities on the site of ancient Troy. 
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The history of those prehistoric ages is presented to us, not so much 
through traditions handed down by the later times as through the con- 
temporary documents that by the discoveries of the last few decades have 
multiplied many times the knowledge we had of them a quarter of a century 
ago. 
The book contains but little in the way of original contribution to the 
science of pre-Hellenic antiquities; but M. Dussaud does give, in clear, well- 
arranged, and attractive form, a résumé of all that has thus far been con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the civilizations of the Mediterranean basin. 
He presents the facts of art and archaeology and anthropology and discusses 
the various theories that have been brought forth, choosing, when the 
theories clash, the one that seems to him to be the most probable. His 
choice is usually sane; but, when (pp. 453, 454, for example) he identifies the 
Schardina (Sherden) of the Egyptian records with the ‘‘people of Sardis,”’ 
he fails altogether to note their probable identification with the Sardinians— 
a theory that receives exceptional support from their association with the 
Sicilians (cf. Breasted, History of Egypt, pp. 440, 462, 477, et passim). 

The enormous literature, English, French, German, Greek, and Italian, 
that has grown up about the Minoan-Mycenaean civilization of the Medi- 
terranean has all been read and thoroughly digested by the author; he has 
apparently visited and studied on the ground all the great seats of Minoan 
civilization and speaks with the clearness and vividness of personal autopsy. 
Only rarely does he swerve from absolute accuracy of statement, as, for 
example, p. 191, where we are told that in the palaces of Crete we have 
access from one room to another only by means of a simple door or un couloir 
trés court; and yet a hallway like the west corridor at Cnossus, 230 feet long, 
or even the east corridor, 75 feet long, can hardly be designated as trés court. 
The bird reproduced in Fig. 176 is most obviously not a poule d’eau but a 
vulture or a turkey-buzzard. And the accepted date of the purification of 
Delos is not 425 (p. 97) but 427-426. 

The book, with its rich illustrative material and its beautiful paper and 
type, presents a very attractive appearance. But unfortunately it is marred 
by carelessness in the proofreading. Not to mention omitted periods (for 
example, at the bottom of p. 69) and dislocated hyphens (for example, pp. 
18, 22, 26, 29, and 31), p. 44 closes with the end of a paragraph while p. 45 
opens with the middle of a detached sentence which has no beginning. 
Much more serious, however, is the lack of care in the verification of refer- 
ences and citations: for example, for Fig. 286 and Fig. 299 (p. 154) we 
should read Fig. 287 and Fig. 300; for Fig. 182 (p. 256) read Fig. 183; for 
Fig. 205 (p. 289) read Fig. 206; for Fig. 265 (p. 362 infra) read Fig. 266; 
similar errors abound; and some erroneous citations (for example, p. 416, 
n.4; Fig. 187 and Fig. 286, p. 430) I have not been able to run down at all. 

M. Dussaud’s work is invaluable both to the student or teacher who 
may have a general interest in Mycenaean antiquities and to the specialist 
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in those fields. It does, though in briefer and more compact form, for the 
whole wide field what Schuchhardt’s book did for Schliemann’s excavations; 
not only is the entire field covered, but the whole literature of the subject is 


presented in the citations. 
WaLTER MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Omphalos. Eine _philologisch-archaologisch-volkskundliche Ab- 
handlung tiber die Vorstellungen der Griechen und anderer 
Volker vom “ Nabel der Erde.’”? Von W. H. Roscuer. Leip- 
zig, 1913. Pp. 140; 9 plates. M. 8. (From Vol. XXIX of 
the Abhandlungen der Sdchs. Ges. der Wiss.) 


In this monograph the veteran mythologist offers an elaborate investi- 
gation of the myths, cults, and monuments of the Greeks which have to do 
with the idea of a ‘‘navel of the earth,” and illustrates them with numerous 
parallels drawn from the folk-lore of other peoples, civilized and savage. 

The first chapter treats of the etymology of ὀμφαλός and umbilicus, and 
of the different applications of these words; then (pp. 12-19) discusses the 
significance of the navel in various superstitious practices. The examples 
drawn from modern Greek folk-lore are of particular interest. In the second 
chapter Roscher shows that the idea of a definite place being the actual 
physical center of the world is a widespread one, occurring among people 
in lower as well as in higher stages of culture. He has not overlooked the 
part played in these beliefs by local pride (pp. 35, 132); but the humorously 
inclined American reader may miss a reference to Holmes’s Autocrat (chap. 
vi), with its memorable witticisms about “the hub of the solar system,” and 
the axis of the earth which “‘sticks out visibly through the center of each 
and every town or city.” 

In the third chapter, Roscher elaborates a theory which he had stated 
more succinctly elsewhere, to the effect that in the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies the ancient sanctuary of Apollo at Branchidae laid claim to the pos- 
session of the center of the earth. He explains the words ἐπὶ ἄξονος καθημένη, 
used by Iamblichus of the prophetess of Branchidae (De Mysterzis, ἃ. 11, 
p. 127 P.), as meaning “‘sitting on an omphalos.”’ Representations of an 
omphalos are seen upon coins of Miletus and its colonies Cyzicus and Sinope 
(pp. 47-53). Roscher believes, however, that the real ‘‘earth-navel”’ at 
Branchidae was the χάσμα γῆς from which the prophetic spring arose, while 
the omphalos in the conventional sense, the rounded cone of stone, was only 
a mark for the sacred spot. 

Chap. iv, the longest of the work, some fifty pages, contains an exhaust- 
ive discussion of Delphi and its oracle as the center of the world, and of the 
Delphic omphalos. The literary evidence is not merely noted, but cited, 
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as a rule, in full; then follows an enumeration of representations of the 
omphalos in plastic form, and on wall-paintings, vases, and coins. The 
thoroughness of the list, together with the excellent plates, makes the chapter 
a very valuable archaeological essay. 

The author discusses more briefly certain other cults of Apollo and 
Asclepius, apparently free from Delphic influence, in which omphaloi occur, 
and passes (chap. vi) to the subject of sepulchral monuments, baetyls, and 
altars, in the form of the omphalos. Here we are at once on debated ground. 
Roscher attacks the theory briefly set forth by Rohde, and most elaborately 
defended by Miss Harrison, that the omphalos was originally a representa- 
tion of a grave-mound, perhaps the reputed grave of the Python, and that 
its significance as the world-center is secondary. Having shown in chap. ii 
that the idea of a world-center may be associated with rudimentary religious 
and social conditions, he does, beyond question, make it probable that the 
interpretation of the omphalos as the middle point of the world is of con- 
siderable antiquity; in fact, we have it attested as early as Pindar, while the 
view that the Delphic omphalos was a tomb is not found before Varro. 
Furthermore, Roscher is right in his criticism of several of Miss Harrison’s 
arguments, as for instance, when he denies the connection of ὀμφαλός with 
ὀμφή. But for all that, we do not feel that he has put Miss Harrison’s 
ingenious theory completely out of court. It is not easy to believe with 
Roscher (p. 121; cf. pp. 68, 77) that Varro’s explanation of the omphalos as 
a tomb is founded merely upon some geographer’s, or philosopher’s protest 
against the claim of Delphi to be the center of the world. The firm belief 
that the spirits of the dead could foretell the future from their underground 
abodes would favor the development of an oracle upon the site of an ancient 
tomb—the identity of the occupant of the tomb is not important; and 
Varro’s explanation may rest upon a tradition about an obsolete method of 
divination, superseded, like others, by the Apolline inspiration. As Roscher 
freely admits, certain omphalos monuments bear a close resemblance to 
representations of funeral mounds. Is it not possible that two influences, 
the sanctity of ancient tombs, and the custom of marking holy places, the 
religious centers of their communities, with peculiar monuments, co-operated 
to make the omphalos a thing of importance in cult and legend? Not 
enough allowance has been made in the study of ancient religions for the 
probability that complex originating factors have resulted in a single ob- 
served phenomenon. 

In minor matters, this admirable work leaves little to criticize. I am 
not convinced by Roscher’s view (pp. 51 f., 75, n. 136) that the @-like object, 
a dot or boss within a circle, shown on the gable of Apollo-temples, is an 
omphalos in orbe terrarum. It seems better to regard it as a φιάλη ὀμφα- 
λωτή, a vessel which appears to have a special and significant connection 
with the mantic god. Again, the omphalos in connection with Asclepius 
(p. 113), seems to me best explained -as a reminder that the cult of this god 
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had its origin in chthonic hero-worship—the omphalos being thus once more 
a tomb. 

The printing is in general excellent. But mens aut for meus ante in the 
quotation from Ovid on p. 70 is particularly disturbing. And why, in a 
publication on which expense has not been spared, should an author feel 
obliged to use such ugly abbreviations as “‘d.,’’ ‘‘d-of,” to save printing a 
Greek word in full? 


CAMPBELL BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Sophocles... With an English Translation by F. Storr. In 2 vols. 
London: William Heinemann; New York: Macmillan, 1912. 
Pp. 15+419; 491. 


Whatever pranks it may be permissible to play with Euripides, the 
translator of Sophocles must ever ἐπᾷάδειν ἑαυτῷ the self-admonition of 
Pater’s ideal scholar, ‘‘I am utterly purposed that I will not offend.”’ Mr. 
Storr’s version meets this test. There is a certain proportion of hardly 
avoidable conventionality and commonplace. But there are few lines, and, 
I think, no pages, unless possibly in some untranslatable choric ode, that 
will make to wince the reader who carries the original in his heart. And the 
English reader, however far short he may come of full realization of the 
blended subtleties, sonorities, and splendors of the Greek, at least receives 
some consistent and harmonious impression of Sophoclean unity, grace, 
beauty, dignity, elevation, and calm. This is in itself so considerable an 
achievement that I am not careful to inquire whether Mr. Storr is an English 
poet in his own right. He is clearly the best-equipped translator who has 
undertaken this particular task. He not only does not misconstrue (a 
thing which ought to, but does not, go without saying), but he possesses the 
long and loving familiarity with his author which enables him to feel, and 
usually to reproduce, the true emotional tone, the dramatic logic, the rhe- 
torical coloring, the idiomatic turn, and the right rhythmic emphasis of the 
original. His diction is pure, vigorous, generally sustained at a sufficiently 
high poetical level, and enriched but not obtrusively overloaded with dis- 
creet reminiscences of the English Bible, Shakespeare, Milton—and Jebb. 
The blank verse, though not modulated with the art of the masters, is rarely 
pompous or flat or mechanical. It moves with fluency, ease, and some 
measure of equable distinction, and in the great passages follows not unsuc- 
cessfully the evolution of the long Greek poetic period. The sobriety and 

1 This review was written two years ago, and withheld from publication because the 
coolness with which this translation has been received by the majority of reviewers led 
me to distrust the excess of my own admiration. The late Jules Lemattre lamented that 
literary criticism can never be a science, because we cannot re-read our entire library 


every morning. On re-reading this translation I find enough tame and commonplace 
lines to explain the prevailing estimate, but not enough to alter my own. 
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quiet beauty of the rhymed choral lyrics may at first disappoint readers who 
demand the impossible, a reproduction in English of the Sophoclean recon- 
ciliation of these qualities with the surge and swell of swift, triumphant 
harmonies and the passion and poignance of heaven-soaring song. Mr. Storr, 
though he has obviously read his Swinburne (O.T. 160 and 168), judiciously 
renounces the attempt to recapture these incommunicable raptures by 
parodies of Atalanta in Calydon. The Swinburnian anapaest, even in the 
hands of its cleverest manipulator, achieves a few brilliant successes at the 
cost of still more conspicuous disasters. Its metrical exigencies sometimes 
drive Swinburne himself, and inevitably constrain the translator, to diffuse- 
ness, inversion, impropriety of diction, and straining of idiom, with effects 
possibly Euripidean but certainly not Sophoclean. Mr. Storr secures the 
indispensable variety of movement and some approximation to the swift 
changes and nice adaptations of Greek lyric, first by a judicious mixture of 
trochaic and iambic rhythms, and secondly and chiefly by skilful employ- 
ment of the traditional art of the English ode in the alternation, the corre- 
spondencies, and the interlocking symmetries of longer and shorter lines. 
This of course sometimes degenerates into the arbitrary and mechanical 
segmentations of so-called vers libre. Mr. Storr’s relative success is due to 
the apparently unforced coincidence of the poetic with the rhythmical 
phrase and his instinctive adaptation of both to the rhythm and phrase of the 
original, which he evidently feels rightly in the Greek. In spite of this, the 
choruses are naturally less successful on the whole than the dialogue. The 
anapaestic Colonus ode is good, but not so good as Jebb’s prose. The 
rendering of Arnold’s favorite chorus in the Oedipus Rex 863 f., 


My lot be still to lead 
The life of innocence and fly 
Irreverence in word or deed, etc. 
is tolerable, but we prefer to read it in Arnold’s own version. More suc- 
cessful, perhaps, because less ambitious, are such things as the rendering of 
εἴην ὅθι δαΐων, 
Oh when the flying foe, 
with the echo of τελεῖ τελεῖ Ζεύς τι κατ᾽ duap by 
To-day, to-day Zeus worketh some great thing, 
the similar echo in the first song of the chorus seeking Oedipus (0.C. 123) 
A wayfarer I ween, 
and the last dirge for Oedipus (O.C. 1568 ff.): 


Queen infernal, and thou fell 
Watch-dog of the gates of hell, 
Who, as legends tell, dost glare, 
Gnarling in thy cavernous lair 
At all comers, let him go 
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Scathless to the fields below. 
For thy master orders thus, 
The son of earth and Tartarus; 
In his den the monster keep, 
Giver of eternal sleep. 


But the choral odes are untranslatable, as Fitzgerald knew when he 
omitted them from his Agamemnon. Mr. Storr is inspired to his best work 
by the great eloquent ῥήσεις which are too long to quote in full. Here is 
Electra’s recognition of the Paidagogus (1354): 


O happy day! O sole deliverer 

Of Agamemnon’s house, how cam’st thou hither? 
Art thou indeed our saviour who redeemed 
From endless woes my brother and myself ? 

O hands beloved, O messenger whose feet 

Were bringers of glad tidings, how so long 
Couldst thou be with me and remain unknown, 
Stay me with feigned fables and conceal 

The truth that gave me life? Hail, father, hail! 
For ’tis a father whom I seem to see. 

Verily no man in the self same day 

Was hated so and so much loved as thou. 


Here is the passage that Fitzgerald could never read without tears (0.C. 
608): | 
Dear son of Aegeus, to the gods alone 
Is given immunity from eld and death; 

But nothing else escapes all-ruinous time. 
Earth’s might decays, the might of men decays, 
Honour grows cold, dishonour flourishes, 

There is no constancy ’twixt friend and friend, 
Or city and city; be it soon or late, 

Sweet turns to bitter, hate once more to love. 
If now ’tis sunshine betwixt Thebes and thee 
And not a cloud, Time in his endleasa course 
Gives birth to endless days and nights, wherein 
The merest nothing shall suffice to cut 

With serried spears your bonds of amity. 


And here, in part, is Oedipus’ final curse upon his sons (0.C’. 1354): 


Didst thou not drive me, thine own father, out 
An exile, cityless, and make me wear 

This beggar’s garb thou weepest to behold, 
Now thou art come thyself to my sad plight ? 
Nothing is here for tears; it must be borne 

By me till death, and I shall think of thee 

As of my murderer; thou didst thrust me out; 
Tis thou hast made me conversant with woe, 
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Through thee I beg my bread in a strange land; 
And had not these my daughtera tended me 
I had been dead for aught of aid from thee. 


The skilful placing of the ‘‘thee’s” and ‘‘thou’s”’ here recalls the passage 
in Dryden’s Astraea Redux, which stirs Mr. Saintsbury’s enthusiasm: 


How shall I speak of that triumphant day 
When you renewed the expiring pomp of May? 
A month that owns an interest in your name; 
You and the flowers are its peculiar claim. 

That star, that at your birth shone out so bright 
It stained the duller’s sun’s meridian light, 

Did once again its potent fires renew, 

Guiding our eyes to find and worship you. 


PauL SHOREY 


Horace: the Odes and Epodes. With an English translation by C. E. 
BENNETT. (Loeb Classical Library.) New York: Macmillan, 
1914. Pp. xix+431. $1.50. 


There are many who read and loved the classics in their younger days 
who have rejoiced in the prospect the Loeb series offered of renewing a 
pleasure which owing to rusty vocabulary and syntax would otherwise have 
been too laborious. Of no other author is this more pre-eminently true than 
of Horace, and altogether Professor Bennett has succeeded admirably in 
giving such and other readers the help they need. The translation is on the 
one hand no word-for-word crib with complete disregard of English idiom 
(to the deluded Freshman donum exitiale Minervae), nor on the other a purely 
literary version to be read apart from the Latin. The translator has known 
how to put in practice his author’s golden rule, and the result is a happy 
compromise between a translation and a commentary. Such renderings as 
‘““noets” for Mercurialium mirorum (2. 17. 29) and “lonely” for caelebs 
(2. 15. 4) presuppose the juxtaposition of the text. In general the style is 
even and without affectation while adapting freely to its need a poetic 
vocabulary and order of words. It is characterized rather by saneness than 
originality. In this respect it is in pleasing contrast to Wickham’s version. 
The outstanding blemish to my mind is an excessive use of ‘‘O”’ as a vocative 
prefix, as unidiomatic in Latin asin English. I have noted also an occasional 
overpreciseness in rendering the Latin tenses as in 1. 23. 5: ‘For it quivers in 
heart and limb, if in the wind the briar has rustled with its moving leaves.” 
Examples of almost Horatian felicity are to be found on every page. Here 
are a chance few: ‘‘untaught to brook privation” (indocilis paupertem patt), 
“in simple elegance” (simplex munditiis), ‘‘poet of Homeric flight”? (Maeontt 
carminis aliti), “bluff admirals” (narium saevos duces), ‘“‘girl-boy face” 
(ambiguo voltu). This last is from 2. 5, which I can refer to as a notably 
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good and tactful version of an ode omitted by Wickham—under the apt 
title ‘‘Not Yet!’’ These titles, by the way, are a commendable and helpful 
feature. The translation is complete except Epodes 8 and 12, of which the 
text is printed at the end. The only difficulty not solved in some way is 
peritus Hiber (2. 20. 19). I must abstain from any lengthy quotations, but 
the student will find a convincing solution of many troublesome passages 
and many vigorous phrasings of favorite odes. 

Every reader will of course discover occasional lapses. ‘‘Heaven’’ to 
my mind would often be a better general equivalent for deus (as in 1. 18. 3) 
than ‘‘the god.” Weak for the famous volius nimium lubricus aspici seems 
‘“‘her face seductive to behold,” and too prosaic the rendering of ducta regum 
colla (2. 12. 11) by “kings led by the neck.” I could wish that for pelliizs 
(2. 6. 10) another rendering might have been found than the time-worn “skin- 
clad,’’ which never fails to bring down the class. ‘‘Gruesome” is inappro- 
priate for grave in 1. 2. 5 and ‘‘craven”’ for humilis in 1. 37. 32; “savage” 
is misleading for mare barbarum (2. 19. 17), and ‘‘Haedus”’ is an unusual 
designation in English for the constellation of the Kid (8. 1. 28). The 


, Yepetition of ad arma in 1. 35./15 suggests the call itself, but it is awkward 


to punctuate “arouse the peaceable ‘to arms, to arms!’” ‘“‘ Neither so dear 
as before nor surviving whole” will not throw much light on nec carus aeque 
nec superstes integer (2. 17. 7), and the reference of the pronouns in 3. 1. 34 
‘fin their depths,’”’ and in 3. 3. 11 “‘among whom”’ is vague. ‘Where it 
rounds into Calabria’s gulf’”’ does not well translate the accusative of ‘result 
produced” in 1. 33. 16 (curvantis Calabros sinus). 

As regards interpretation, even a commentator does not have to decide 
ΒΟ many points as the conscientious translator, who is a scholar besides. 
Professor Bennett is both, and his decisions, even where one cannot agree 
with him, are interesting and worth consideration. The only positive mis- 
translation is ‘‘Argive’’ for Argoo in Ep. 16. 57. I may note, however, the 
following places where I have not been able to agree. In 1. 1. 3 ‘‘upon the 
racing car” is forced, and just below (6), ‘“‘to the very gods’’ is spoiled by 
the article. The sic of the propempticon to Virgil (1. 3. 1) can hardly mean 
‘‘so that thou shalt bring him safe,’’ as explained in Professor Bennett’s 
edition, an interpretation favored also by Gow. In 1. 16. 12 Juppiter ipse 
should be glossed by ‘‘the very sky”’ (as in 1. 1. 25), not by “‘Jupiter himself”’ 
—anger is worse than sword, shipwreck, fire, and tempest, says Horace— 
and below (15), ‘‘drawn from”’ is inaccurate for desectam. Usque in 1. 17. 4 
means not ‘during all his stay”? but “whenever occasion calls.”’ Over- 
elaborate surely for male disparit (1. 17. 25) is “‘unsuited to his cruel way.’’ 
Are we to class Professor Bennett as anti-suffrage and pro-temperance on 
the strength of his rendering vina liques in 1. 11. 6 by ‘‘ Busy thyself with 
household tasks?’ This can hardly be what Horace meant. In 1. 24. 11 
the less usual and probable interpretation ‘“‘entrusted to this mortal life, 
alas! on no such-terms”’ is adopted. No difficulty is found in taking currens 
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with aper in Ep. 5. 28, “bristles like . ... a racing boar,” and in Ep. 
16. 34 levis does not mean “grown smooth with scales,’’ I think, but sleek 
like a seal instead of shaggy like a goat. In Ep. 17. 51 we should have 
‘‘washes”’ for ‘‘washed.”’ Few will agree with the division of 1. 28 into two 
odes: ‘‘Death the doom of all’”’ and “ἃ petition for sepulture.”” An ode 
beginning Me quoque is inconceivable, whereas it is quite in Horace’s manner 
to pass from general statements to a personal application in this way. 
Moreover, it would be quite extraordinary to have two odes in the same 
unusual meter juxtaposed. The ode must be interpreted as a unit, and the 
version here presented, otherwise unusually successful, is in favor of such 
interpretation. 

The text for the purposes of this series might well have been more con- 
servative both in readings, and in orthography, notably in the case of words 
involving vu or uu which are always spelled vo and wo to the unnecessary 
confusion of the unwary. The variants are mainly those adopted by the 
translator in his school edition (1901) and are generally indicated at the foot 
of the page. I note a few of the more radical: alitz 1. 6. 2—perverse in the 
face of Bruto duce 2.7.2; arto 1. 12. 48 (apto cum lare)—the interpretation 
“‘with scanty store” is inexact, but “old homestead” for avitus fundus is 
good. Occulte (ibid. 45), an original emendation, seems purposeless. In 
1. 38. 6 cura is read without good reason Bentleii periculo! Bentley is sponsor 
also for occupat, 2. 12. 28—(quae surely refers to oscula), and again in 2. 20. 13 
for the needless tuttor. In the unsolved passage, 3. 4. 9f., avio is read in 9 
and Apiiliae kept in 10 (so also Apilicum in 3. 24.4). Other less usual 
readings are Pergameae, 1. 15. 36; ictibus, 1. 25. 2; wt, 1. 31. 10; duellis, 
3.26.1; securesque, 3.26.7; tuque, 4. 2. 49—referred to triumphe; indomitus, 
4.14.20; dictum without est and servat for servet, C.S. 26 f.; venena maga non, 
Ep. 5. 87; quod expediat, E'p. 16. 15. 

The book itself is more attractive than some others of the series in the 
arrangement of the dissimilar pages. Prefixed are a very slight account of 
the “life and works,” a still slighter bibliography (in which the edition is 
curiously indicated by Roman numerals immediately following the title: 
‘““Nauck,C.W. Oden und Epoden XVII’’), and a list of the meters showing 
divisions into feet according to Schmidt. There are a few meager footnotes 
and a rather perfunctory index which usually seems carefully to avoid giving 
an enlightening definition and does not always conform to the text: e.g., 
Megilla, Euhias. In general the series could be made much more useful 
and “worth the money” by better introductory matter and indices. Mis- 
prints are very few: p. 55, of for or (1. 17. 28); p. 108, misplaced comma in 
2. 1. 37; p. 157, Attilus in footnote; p. 317, superfluous dieresis in Tynda- 
reiis; and one or two other slight typographical slips. 

Wi.uis P. WoopMAN 
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Cicero De officits. With an English Translation by WALTER MILLER. 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 423. $1.50. 


Cicero. De finibus bonorum et malorum. With an English Trans- 
lation by H. RackHam, M.A. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
Pp. 512. $1.50. 


The Loeb Classical Libréry offers in these volumes, one by an American, 
the other by an English scholar, two translations worthy of high commenda- 
tion. Both translators, have adopted the fluent English style alone ade- 
quate for reproducing the copiousness of the original; both have for the most 
part succeeded in attaining an elegance and distinction of phrase indis- 
pensable in a translation of Cicero; both have paid due regard to clear-cut 
and consistent renderings of technical and quasi-technical terms, and, by 
marginal summaries, footnotes, modern paragraph division, and occasional 
use of numerals to mark subdivisions in the argument, have presented the 
subject-matter in as concise, orderly, and perspicuous ἃ manner as is possible 
in works which sometimes fall short of perfectly logical and scientifically 
complete exposition. While individual tastes may differ as to what consti- 
tutes successful translation, it may be safely affirmed that these books both 
impress the reader with the intrinsic value of the subject-matter and afford 
abundant illustration of the art of translating Latin prose into current 
English, an art by no means lost, but still a desideratum in much of our 
contemporary classical instruction. A modern Roger Ascham would recom- 
mend them for practice in “retroversion.” 

The three books On Moral Duties, ‘‘the cap-sheaf of Cicero’s ethical 
studies,’ were written, not as a contribution to strict scientific thinking, but 
as a solace to his distracted soul and a vade mecum for his son, a student at 
Athens. In spite of their practical wisdom, patriotic fervor, and personal 
interest, they are at times tedious and confused. Mr. Miller has a happy 
faculty of relieving the monotony of exposition by cleverly recasting cum- 
brous periods and, in a delightful yet legitimate way, adding to the phrase 
@ certain piquancy and epigrammatic flavor. Mr. Miller may well have 
given renewed life to a work which, although almost the first ancient classic 
to be printed, has since become less popular as a textbook in ethics. The 
translator has made the edition of C. F. W. Miller (Leipzig, 1879) the basis 
of the text and makes due acknowledgment for helpful suggestions to 
Holden’s commentary (Cambridge, 1891). There are few errata. The 
index is copious, useful, and, so far as I have tested it, accurate. Stricter 
uniformity might have been observed in the use of brackets in the trans- 
lation so as to conform to their use in the text: e.g., i. 36-37, and 40. Some- 
times parenthetic paraphrase creeps into the translation, instead of being 
relegated to a note: e.g., i. 108: εἴρων, “pretending to need information 
and professing admiration for the wisdom of his companions.” 
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Mr. Rackham follows with minor changes the text of Madvig (1876). 
The apparatus shows a few emendations by the editor (ii. 37; iv. 35; v. 29, 
38, 76) but for the most part preferred readings and conjectures from the 
notes of Madvig and other scholars constitute the textual changes. The in- 
troduction, largely devoted to a résumé of the Greek philosophical schools, is 
larger than is usual in the Loeb series and adds materially to the usefulness 
of the book. The index is brief but the references are not always reliable: 
e.g., Tantalus i. 60 is omitted; Themista ii. 67 (for 68); P. Scaevola iv. 78 
(for 77); iv. 40 is indexed under both Aristo of Ceos and Aristo of Chios. 
In the translation, ii. 74, Torquatus is printed for Triarius. A few slips like 
Pomponious (p. xii) and Nichomachus (p. 404, note) have escaped the 
proofreader. 

Cicero, while not an original philosophic thinker or even a penetrating 
critic of philosophy, was nevertheless a masterly writer on ethical subjects. 
The three dialogues About the End of Goods and Evils rank as his greatest 
achievement in the field of ethics, and have also an adventitious value, in 
that they are the only surviving systematic accounts of the Epicurean, 
Stoic, and Academic speculative ethics. They-are written in a style, the 
torrential eloquence of which suits well the rapid thrust and parry of a heated 
debate. Mr. Rackham has caught the spirit of the scenes and sustains the 
liveliness and vigor of the argument to the end. 

GrorGE Dwicuet KELLOGG 
Union COLLEGE 
ScHENEcTapy, N.Y. 


The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by WILFRED P. Musrarp, Px.D. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1914. 


Although Sannagzaro is best known as the first explorer of the literary 
Arcadia, he was famous in his generation hardly less for his Latin poems, 
especially his Eclogues, which at once ranked him asa second Vergil. Maroni 
Musa prozimus, wrote Bembo into his epitaph, and Julius Scaliger could say: 
In carmine quoque pastorale solus legi dignus omnium qui post Vergilium 
Scripsere. 

His distinction as a writer of eclogues was not due alone to the finished 
Latinity of his hexameters, but to his innovation of changing the setting of 
the eclogues from the land to the sea, investing the threadbare figures of the 
traditional pastoral in the fresh colors of fishermen who, environed by the 
shores and quiet waters of his own Posilipo, are made to talk not of flocks 
and herds, but of fish and nets and lobster-pots, and woo “not with apples 
or with roses,’”’ but with gifts of pearls, sea-urchins, and cockle-shells. 
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It is, however, only in externals that he breaks with the pastoral tradi- 
tion. The masquerade is new, but through their thin disguise the old familiar 
Corydons and Lacons stand revealed by speaking from the pages of Theocri- 
tus, Vergil, and Nemesianus, and most of all from Vergil. His devotion to 
Vergil is evident everywhere. Indeed, to quote the clever phrase of a 
French critic, his characters are “des Sannazars parlant Vergile.’”’ Even the 
stock situations and themes of the Vergilian pastoral are used again. The 
first eclogue, the dirge, is like Vergil’s fifth eclogue; the second, a lover’s 
plaint, resembles Vergil’s second; the third, the singing match, corresponds 
to Vergil’s seventh; the fourth reproduces the Silenus song and its setting 
in Eclogue VI; and the fifth, the Pharmaceutria, closely follows the eighth 
eclogue of Vergil. 

The change of the mise-en-scéne, which was, perhaps, suggested to him 
by the sixth, eleventh, and especially the fisher-idyll of Theocritus, was 
sufficient to establish Sannazaro as the father of the marine eclogue. His 
own claim: 


Nunc litoream ne despice Musam 

Quam tibi post silvas, post horrida lustra Lycaei 
(Si quid id est) salsas deduxi primus ad undas, 
Ausus inexperta tentare pericula cymba 


stood unchallenged, and it became customary to link together the names of 
Theocritus, Vergil, and Sannazaro as the trinity which had determined the 
development of the eclogue as a literary form. 

Professor Mustard’s introduction deals at length with the popularity and 
influence of Sannazaro’s Piscatory Eclogues. In Italy, they were often 
echoed and imitated, in Spain also, asin Portugal, and in France. Curiously 
enough, in England, where the pastoral took root and flourished as in no 
other country save Italy, they appear to have had less vogue; they were 
responsible for the Piscatorve Eclogs of Phineas Fletcher and the Piscatory 
Eclogues of Moses Brown, but no first-rate writer seems to have been touched 
by their influence except Milton, who almost certainly had the first eclogue 
before him when he wrote his Lycidas. 

The text of the five eclogues is based on the first printed edition (Naples, 
1526). There is besides a fragment of 42 lines taken from the “autograph”’ 
in the Vatican Library. The spelling and punctuation are changed to meet 
the convenience of the present-day reader. There are fifteen pages of 
admirable notes, explanatory, and illustrative of literary relations; and a 
good index. 

Of the edition as a whole it is sufficient praise to say that it is in every 
way a worthy successor to the excellent edition of the Eclogues of Mantuan, 
published three years ago. 

GEORGE NORLIN 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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Demosthenis Orationes. Edidit CaroLtus Fuur. Editio maior, 
Volumen I. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. xxxi+535. 
M. 4.50. 


The Teubner text of Demosthenes has long been in need of a thorough- 
going revision. Blass’s edition of 1884 embodied personal views that have 
not found general acceptance, some of which, indeed, the editor himself had 
materially changed before his death, some even as early as 1890, when he 
published his Rede vom Kranze. The most important of these views of Blass 
was his conviction that quotations from Demosthenes as found in Greek 
rhetoricians and grammarians often furnished a more ancient and reliable 
text than even the best MSS of the orator himself. Without sufficiently 
determining for each rhetorician whether or not he was accustomed to depend 
on memory for his quotations (a question that by no means admits a safe 
answer in some cases) and without sufficient critical apparatus for those 
authors, Blass ventured to make large use of these citations as evidence for 
the text of Demosthenes. The bad effects of this procedure needed to be 
eliminated from the Teubner text. 

Again, Blass was so zealous in the application of the unquestioned prin- 
ciple of the avoidance of hiatus by Demosthenes, and the far less definite 
“‘rule” of the avoidance of a succession of three or more short syllables, that 
he frequently secured conformity to the principle and the rule by the accept- 
ance of inferior manuscript testimony, and sometimes by pure conjecture. 
This procedure could not give a reliable text. 

Still more serious was the damage wrought by Blass in the Teubner text 
by his attempt to secure in it the particular rhythmical movements and cor- 
respondences which at that time he believed he had discovered. The fact 
that he soon passed on to other rhythmical theories left his text of 1884 out 
of date even for himself, and in its use of rhythmical theory as a part of 
critical apparatus it met no acceptance whatever from other scholars. 

In view of the great extent of the revision demanded, it is not surprising 
that Fubr puts out the new text, not as a fifth edition of the old, but as a new 
work. 

In his preface Fuhr briefly refers to the more recent discussions as to the 
original editions of Demosthenes’ works and ancient revisions of them. He 
then gives in fifteen pages a description of the MSS, with references to the 
latest critical literature. He agrees with all scholars in holding S as of 
supreme authority, yet not infallible; he believes L to have been written 
from a MS that was itself a copy from S. A list of the papyrus fragments 
is added, with a brief statement of their small value as against the other MSS. 
He divides the MSS into three classes as against the four families of Butcher’s 
Oxford text, for where Butcher makes P and Y members of a distinct family, 
Fuhr classes them with F. The plan of the Teubner texts allows Fuhr to 
give only brief critical notes. In ordinary cases he cites only the reading of 
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the leading member of each class, S, F, A; but under the sign V he often 
cites a reading on which F and Q agree. For the first four speeches, where 
A is only in small part available, because of its mutilation, he makes large 
use of U, citing from his own collation even insignificant variations and mis- 
takes. He of course notes every variation of his own text from 8, except 
in matters like elision and the v movable. He records conjectures of modern 
scholars to some extent. 

As to quotations in the rhetoricians and grammarians, Fuhr reminds us 
of the possibility that an ancient author was quoting in any given case from 
memory, or intentionally changing the phraseology; further, that when he 
did quote from his own copy of Demosthenes, there is even greater danger 
of the corruption of the text of these writers as transmitted to us than of the 
older and better MSS of Demosthenes; and, finally, that for many of these 
writers we have as yet no critical editions. He concludes: ‘‘Quae cum ita 
sint, testimoniis illis non multum tribuo, multo minus sophistarum imita- 
tionibus, quippe quos oratoris verba cum se imitando oratorem superare 
posse confiderent saepe ipsos mutasse credam’’ (p. xxv). Fuhr therefore 
quotes such testimony only occasionally, except in the case of Didymus, 
Dionysius, and Hermogenes; these authors, available in critical editions, he 
cites regularly. 

In matters of hiatus and groups of short syllables two classes of cases are 
to be distinguished: first, there are very many cases where the hiatus would 
be removed, or the series of breves broken up, by the use of ordinary elision, 
aphaeresis, crasis, the use of y movable (both before vowels and consonants), 
and especially by the marking of slight, but necessary, pauses. In another 
class of cases we have real hiatus or breves, removable only by alterations 
of the text that are more than formal. As to cases of the first class the 
editor of a critical text might take the position that these are cases to be 
managed in oral delivery, and that the printed text need not attempt to 
show these elisions, pauses, etc. Such an editor would content himself with 
printing the text of S literatim (except as to pauses). But no recent editor 
takes this position, for the usage of 8 as to elision and the ν movable is so 
haphazard and inconsistent that it can claim no significance. We could not 
tolerate, e.g., such a text as S gives in 18. 197 σὺ δὲ οὔτε ἕτερα εἶπες (σὺ δ᾽ 
οὔθ᾽ ἕτερ᾽ εἶπες Fuhr), or in 18. 224 τότε δὲ αὐτὸ τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἂν ἐκρίνετο ἐφ᾽ αὑτοῦ 
(τότε δ᾽ αὐτὸ τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἂν ἐκρίνετ᾽ ἐφ’ αὑτοῦ Fuhr), or in 18. 193 μὴ δὴ τοῦτο 


ὡς ἀδίκημα ἐμὸν θῇς... . ὡς οὐχ ἅπαντα ὅσα ἐνῆν κατὰ ἀνθρώπινον λογισμόν 
(μὴ δὴ τοῦθ᾽ ὡς ἀδίκημ᾽ ἐμὸν θῇς . . . . ὡς οὐχ ἅπανθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἐνὴν κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπινον 


λογισμόν Fuhr). Editors are agreed in holding 88 οὗ no authority in these 
matters, but they differ considerably in the extent to which they follow con- 
sistent principles of their own. With Fuhr’s edition we naturally compare 
Goodwin’s critical edition of the De corona (1901), Butcher’s Oxford text 
(1903), which contains the same speeches as this first volume of Fuhr’s 
(Speeches I-XIX), and Humphrey’s De corona (1912), which, while not put 
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forth as a critical edition of the speech, gives in some respects the best text 
that we have. Goodwin seems to have given little attention to hiatus. He 
elides freely, beyond the elisions of S, but on no discernible principle; we find 
such needless cases of hiatus as ἀγῶνα Αἰσχίνου 3; πρᾶγμα αὐτὸ ἀναγκάζει and 
ἀγῶνα ἐνστησάμενος 4 (but ἀγῶν᾽ ἐμοί 5); re ἰδίου 8; θεάσασθε ds .... 
βεβίωκα ἢ .. .. κοινὰ trépev .. . . καταψηφίσασθε ἤδη . . . . ἐνδέδειχθε ἐπι 
10. So inconsistent a text would be defensible only by an editor who was 
copying ὃ throughout; this Goodwin does not do. 

Butcher consistently elides to avoid hiatus; occasionally, however, where 
there is a distinct pause, yet a pause not sufficient in Butcher’s judgment to 
warrant punctuation, he marks the pause by refraining from elision; some 
pauses of this sort are caused by the dwelling of the voice on an emphatic 
word (see Butcher’s preface). The following are instances in the De corona 
(I have taken this speech for the more minute examination, as it is here that 
we have the editions of Goodwin and Humphreys for comparison): ἃ τότ᾽ 
ὠνομάζοντο ἡνίκ᾽ ἐδωροδόκουν 46; εἴτ᾽ ἀληθῆ .. . . καὶ προσήκοντα ere καὶ 
ψευδῆ 57; καὶ διά γε τοῦτο ὀρθῶς ἐπῃνούμην 113; ἐφ᾽ οἷς δ᾽ ἐστεφανοῦτο οὐχ 
ὑπεύθυνος 117; τὸν δ᾽ ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ γενέσθαι ταῦτ᾽ ἀγῶνα ἕτεροι. .. . ἦσαν 
πεποιημένοι 201; ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἦν ταῦθ᾽, ὡς ἔοικε, τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις πάτρια οὐδ᾽ ἀνεκτὰ 
οὐδ᾽ ἔμφυτα 203 (ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἦν ταῦθ᾽ ὡς ἔοικεν τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις πάτρι᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀνέκτ᾽ 
οὐδ᾽ ἔμφυτα Fuhr [ἔοικε Humphreys]). So ψήφισμα ἥ 85; ἠγάπησα ἀντί 109; 
ὑμέτερα ἐξ 177; συμβόλαια ἐπί 210; νομίζουσα οὐδέ 238; λελῃτούργηκα ὑμῖν 
267; ἐναντίωμα 7 808; βοήθεια ἡ 311. Butcher seems to have overlooked the 
need of elision in πρᾶγμα avr’ 4; κοινὰ trépev 10; τοῦτο ὀρθῶς 113. As to 
hiatus as 8 factor in estimating the value of variant readings, Butcher says, 
“Deteriori igitur codici hiatum respuenti libentius obtemperamus quam 
meliori recipienti.” So in 18. 142 he reads otros ἐλάττων ὑποληφθῇ with the 
vulgate, where S has ὑποληφθῇ οὗτος ἐλάττων, with hard hiatus. (Goodwin 
tolerates the hiatus; Humphreys and Fuhr agree with Butcher in adopting 
the otherwise inferior reading in order to avoid it.) 

Humphreys seldom fails to avoid hiatus where it can be done by elision. 
I have noted only the following cases: τὸ πρᾶγμα αὔτ᾽ 4; δίκαια εὐνοϊκῶς 7; 
βεβίωκα ἡ 10; τοῦτό ye ἐν 21; ὠνομάζοντο ἡνίκ᾽ 46; ἠδίκησθε ἐν 100; ἔδωκα 
ὑπεύθυνος 117; διδόμενα ὁ ὧν 119; συμβάντα ἐν 108; ἀγαθὰ εἰς 213; 
ἕκαστα ἐγώ 214. 

Fuhr consistently removes hiatus by elision. In the Crown Speech I 
have noted only these exceptions: γιγνόμενα ἐπί 64; ἠδίκησθε ἐν 100; ταῦτα 
ὡς 170; ἐποίησα Εὐβοέας 237; λελῃτούργηκα ὑμῖν 267. In some of these cases 
there is sufficient pause to justify the hiatus. In three cases Fuhr removes 
hiatus by changing the order of words on inferior manuscript authority, or 
without authority: dywvig πολλῇ for πολλῇ ἀγωνίᾳ of the MSS (S omits) 33; 
ἀπαρτᾶν ὑπολάβῃ (so Weil) for ὑπολάβῃ ἀπαρτᾶν of the MSS 59; τῇ πόλει 
λόγους ἐπαιρόμενος A (Butcher): τῇ πόλει ἐπαιρόμενος λόγους 8, V, Y, 
Goodwin, Humphreys (222). On the other hand, in 12 Fuhr adopts an 
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interpretation that involves the bad hiatus αὐτὴ ἐχθροῦ, where Br. and Hs. 
with quite as good meaning have αὕτη" ἐχθροῦ... . . 

It is to be noted that Humphreys regularly leaves a vowel unelided before 
a comma, while Fuhr frequently elides, even where the pause is very distinct: 
Fuhr, τούτους μὲν ἐχθροὺς ὑπολήψεσθ᾽, ἐμοὶ δὲ πιστεύσετε 40; σχέτλιον yap dy 
εἴη τοῦτό γ᾽, εἰ τῷ . . .. 114; πάνν γὰρ παρὰ τοῦτ᾽, οὐχ ὁρᾷς; γέγονεν τὰ τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων, εἰ τουτὶ τὸ pny’, ἀλλὰ μὴ τουτὶ διελέχθην ἐγώ, ἢ δευρὶ τὴν χεῖρ᾽, ἀλλὰ 
μὴ δευρὶ παρήνεγκα 232; ἐδίδασκες γράμματ᾽, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐφοίτων 265. It is hard 
to defend elision in cases like these; if the pause is sufficient to warrant the 
printed sign, it is certainly sufficient (in Demosthenic prose) to neutralize 
the hiatus. 

Friedrich Schiller has recently put forth the hypothesis that in a con- 
siderable number of cases where the reading of S has hiatus that is avoided 
by the readings of other MSS the reading of S is correct, the others going 
back to a text that had been corrected by an editor for the express purpose 
of removing hiatus, but without an exact understanding of Demosthenes’ 
usage (‘‘Zu dem Hiate bei Demosthenes,” Festschrift d. Gymnas. zu Hirsch- 
berg, 1912). The whole question needs a more thorough investigation. 
Zander’s collection of cases of hiatus (Eurythmia, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 429-38) 
is useful. 

As to Demosthenes’ avoidance of breves there is no common consent 
among scholars. (I use the term breves in the restricted sense in which 
Blass has made it familiar, a group of three or more short syllables not 
immediately followed by a pause, and not lying entirely within a single word, 
unless the final syllable of the word is the final syllable of the group.) [5 this 
avoidance of breves a “law” of Demosthenes’ composition, a “rule” with 
more or less exceptions, or a mere tendency (perhaps almost unconscious) ? 
Blass gave it such weight that he did not hesitate to adopt an inferior reading, 
and sometimes to alter the text outright, to avoid breves. Here, as in the 
case of hiatus, there are two classes of possible alterations: the first are 
merely formal, where the group of breves may be broken up by the elision of 
a vowel, by the use of ν movable before a consonant, by aphaeresis, or the 
substitution of one form of a given word for another (e.g., εἵνεκα for ἕνεκα, 
χρὴν for ἐχρῆν, τοσοῦτ[ο] for τοσοῦτον, αὑτοῦ for ἑαντοῦ, ἠβουλόμην for ἐβουλό- 
μην; μου for ἐμοῦ). Punctuation also will very often break up an apparent 
group of short syllables. Here it is often a question whether the pause that is 
clearly sufficient to lengthen the last syllable of a group is strong enough to 
warrant the use of acomma. This is particularly true when, as so often in 
the orators, the pause is rhetorical rather than syntactical; not infrequently 
the balance of kola or even of kommata demands so distinct a pause in delivery 
that it may well be marked for the eye of the reader. The rhetorical struc- 
ture is so essential to the appreciation of a Greek speech that we may well 
use punctuation more freely than in other prose. Perhaps Blass, in his 
constant anxiety to avoid breves, punctuated too freely, but certainly Fuhr 
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goes too far in his reaction against this; in Fuhr’s text we too often find 
apparent breves that would be broken up by a comma which is well justified 
on rhetorical, sometimes on syntactical, grounds. In this respect Humphreys 
gives the better text, avoiding both extremes, but usually alert for the removal 
of needless breves. 

Fuhr’s scrupulous use of elision to avoid hiatus keeps his text free from 
one class of needless breves that abound in Goodwin’s text; e.g., Goodwin has 
πεπραγμένα ἐμαυτῷ 4; τε ἰδίου 8; κοινὰ ὑπέρευ 10; ἐνδέδειχθε ἐπί 10; πράγ- 
ματα ἐλέγχους 15; ὅσα ὑπέρ 17; ἃ τότε ὠνομάζοντο 46; ἑωρᾶτο ὑπό 93. 
But in the use οὗ ν movable Fubr sometime disregards the question of δ77., 
often following the reading of 8, though he admits that in this respect S has 
no authority. Blass had, by an entirely legitimate use of -ν, removed a 
host of apparent breves; some of these reappear in Fuhr’s text; so ἀπέκτεινέ 
pe δικαίως 101; τοῖς γ᾽ ὀμωμοκόσι κατὰ τούς 121; τετελευτηκόσι wap’ αὐτά 285; 
ἀνέθηκε δύναμιν 290. More numerous are the cases where breves are caused 
by Fuhr’s use of -v to avoid hiatus, where he should have elided: éorw 6 
τὰ θηβαίων 41; γέγονεν αἴτια 42; παρελήλνθεν 6 τῶν 48; ἔπραττεν ἀδικῶν 69; 
γέγονεν οἶδα 70; ἐκβέβηκεν ἃ προείπατε 80; γέγραφεν οὑτοσί 223. In all these 
cases Humphreys avoids the brr. by elision, but both Humphreys and Fuhr 
fail to elide in the following: ἔτυχεν ἦν 180; προσέταξεν ἑτέρῳ 135; ἔπραξεν 
ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν 139; ἐποίησεν ἀπολέσθαι 142; ἐτύγχανεν ἔχον 174; γέγονεν οἷον 198. 
In the following cases Fuhr makes right use οὗ -ν (in each case following 8) 
to avoid brr., where Humphreys neglects it: ᾿Αμφικτύοσιν καί 147; *Aps 
φικτύοσιν δόξαντα 156; οὖσιν μερίδι 176; εἶχεν τὸ φρόνημ᾽ 206; κατώρθωσεν 
δι’ ἐμοῦ 285. Butcher is very careful in this matter; the only oversights 
that I have noticed are ἔλεγε περί 111 (where S has ἔλεγεν wep), and 
᾿Αμφυκτύοσι καί 147. 

In the choice of an alternative form of a word for the sake of avoiding 
brr. Fuhr seems to be indifferent, content to follow the reading of S. So he 
frequently writes ἕνεκα where Butcher and Humphreys change to εἵνεκα; 
e.g., δήποθ᾽ ἕνεκα 21; μὲν ἕνεκ᾽ ἂν εἰκότως 160; οὗπερ ἕνεκα τάς 163; τίνος 
ἕνεκα ταῦτ᾽ 172. So 173, 211, 248, 293. Fuhr writes ἀλλὰ τί ἐχρῆν 28, where 
Blass avoids the brr. by writing χρῆν. So the same phrase in 69, where 
Humphreys follows Blass in writing χρῆν. Fuhr has needless brr. in ἐκεῖνον 
ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ (αὑτῷ Β]., Hs.) 40; Ἑλλήσποντον ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ (αὑτῷ BI., Br., Hs.) 
71; καταφεύγοντας ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτούς (αὑτούς Bl.) 97. In 64 Fuhr writes πόλιν 
ἐβούλετ᾽ dy (ἠβούλετ᾽ Β].). In 52 πότερον ὑμῖν is well changed to πότερ᾽ 
ὑμῖν by BI. and Hs., though Humphreys fails, with Fuhr, to make the same 
change in πότερον αὐτήν ([αὐτήν] Bl.) 63. 

It is clear in all these instances that Fuhr has not enough confidence in 
the theory that Demosthenes generally avoids breves to warrant making 
even formal changes in the text of S; he thus takes a reactionary position 
as compared with that of Butcher and Humphreys. This seems hardly con- 
sistent with his words in the preface (p. xxvi), ‘‘Brevium autem syllabarum 
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frequentationem Demosthenem fugisse Blassius ille quidem optime demon- 
stravit ....’’ That, as Fuhr says, it is likely that Demosthenes some- 
times did use breves intentionally, “ut vivacior fieret oratio et incitatior,”’ 
remains to be proved—I know of no evidence of it. Certainly in the “lively ”’ 
narrative of the Elateia passage in the Crown Speech there is no case of breves 
(168-70 inclusive), but in the emphatic discussion of the significance of the 
events, which immediately follows, there are more cases than is usual in the 
same number of lines; exactly the opposite of what Fuhr would lead us to 
expect. 

In many cases the removal of breves would involve more than formal 
changes in the text. Here undoubtedly Fuhr is right, with Butcher and 
Humphreys, in refusing to follow Blass in emending the text in order to 
remove the breves; and until we have a much-needed investigation of the 
range of Demosthenes’ avoidance of breves, Fuhr and the other editors since 
Blass are right in refusing to give weight to this consideration even in deciding 
between variant readings of the MSS. On the whole, Humphreys has given 
us the text that most closely conforms to what we actually know about 
Demosthenes’ avoidance of breves; Butcher comes next. 

Fuhr, with Butcher and Humphreys, rightly refuses to give any weight 
to considerations of ‘‘Demosthenic rhythm’’ in establishing the text. The 
whole question is an open one; it is doubtful whether any one of the theories 
that have been offered in recent years furnishes even the first step toward 
a solution. 

I have dwelt at length on these formal characteristics of the new Teubner 
text because it is in this field that Fuhr has departed entirely from some of 
the principles of his predecessor. Turning to the question of Fuhr’s attitude 
toward the manuscript tradition in essential matters, we find him in sub- 
stantial agreement with all recent editors; he is even more conservative than 
Butcher, seldom rejecting a reading of S that can possibly be retained. He 
uses brackets in the text very cautiously, usually on safe grounds; the larger 
number of his brackets are based on the conjectures of other scholars. Fuhr 
introduces few conjectures of his own. The critical notes contain rather 
more material than those of the Oxford text. 

CuHaRLEsS D. ADAMS 

DaRrtTMouTH COLLEGE 


Inscriptiones Graecae. By O. Kern. Bonn: Marcus ἃ Weber, 
1913. M. 6. 

In publishing this selection of photographic reproductions, Kern has in 
mind those students of Greek epigraphy who read the pages of Dittenberger’s 
Sylloge without having any idea of the appearance of the documents in their 
original state. Unfortunately many of the photographs which he had 
secured could not be used. This probably accounts for the lack of propor- 
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tion in some cases. While most of the epichoric alphabets are illustrated, 
eight inscriptions from Thera and a small portion only of the Gortynian law 
code are given. Delphi has been omitted while nine stones from Tegea 
have been included. Lemnos is represented by a document which is not 
certainly known to be Greek. The various classes of inscriptions from 
Attica are well represented in a series of forty-eight photographs, though 
unfortunately the retrograde and boustrophedon methods of writing are 
not included, nor any inscription of the Christian era. Coins have been 
excluded as in the JG, but pottery has been used to illustrate the alphabets 
of Megara and Corinth. 

The Hekatompedon inscription (No. 13) shows very clearly some of the 
problems of the epigraphist in assembling scattered fragments preparatory 
to the more difficult task of restoration. Very few scholars would agree 
with Kern in dating this inscription in the middle of the sixth century. The 
ravages inflicted by man and time are well seen on Nos. 20 and 26. The 
cuttings for the door-post in the latter serve to show what must have been 
the fate of many Greek inscriptions. 

Kern’s excellent book cannot be used as a textbook because of its limited 
range, nor can it in any sense displace the works of Roehl, Roberts, or 
Dittenberger. It does serve to supplement these, however, and in the class- 
room it will undoubtedly be found useful in promoting the students’ interest 
in epigraphical studies. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Griechische Epigraphik. Millers Handbuch der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. By W. LarFretp. Erster Band, 5. Abteil., 
3. Aufl. Miinchen: Beck, 1914. 


The third edition of the section on Greek epigraphy in Miller’s Hand- — 
δίοδον by Larfeld is an abridgment of the latter’s Handbuch der griechischen 
Epigraphik which appeared in two volumes in 1902 and 1907. Much of the 
huge mass of formulae and the detailed plates of letter-forms which com- 
prised the bulk of Vol. II, published in 1902, have been eliminated in the 
new edition, which has also been brought abreast of the advance in this 
department of language in recent years. 

Larfeld still insists that the typed facsimiles in Inscriptiones Craecae 
are quite satisfactory as a means of studying the development of the Attic 
alphabet. One might as well write a dissertation on the characteristics of 
handwriting based on a study of the type in our daily papers. The student 
of epigraphy who has no opportunity of seeing the original documents can 
gain an intimate and accurate knowledge of the development of letter-forms 
only by a study of squeezes or photographs. Kern’s excellent little book 
will do much in this direction. Better still, Kirchner promises to issue in 
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convenient form photographic reproductions of the documents in the Epi- 
graphical Museum at Athens. These plates will be the ultimate resource 
for those of us who cannot study inscriptions from the original texts. 

Larfeld gives a sketch of the history of Greek epigraphy from the earliest 
times down to the present day. A comparison of this with the same section 
in the second edition shows to some extent the great activity in this branch 
of classical study during the last twenty-two years. Certainly no other field, 
with the possible exception of papyrology, has been so productive, not only 
in itself, but also in the closely allied department of history. 

In the second part Larfeld discusses the material, cost, officials in charge 
of publication, place of dedication, etc. The question might be raised as to 
the location of all the documents found on the Acropolis at Athens. The 
cuttings in the native rock could have accommodated only a tithe of the 
total number. Most of the decrees show the back of the stone roughly 
finished, and they must have been placed where only the front could be 
seen. Possibly many were set up along the walls of the Acropolis. 

The chapter dealing with the fate of inscriptions is most interesting. 
In some cases the Athenians destroyed or erased portions of decrees by 
legislative enactment. The ravages of war by Greeks, Romans, Goths, 
Slavs, Bulgarians, Normans, Franks, Venetians, and Turks destroyed in 
turn the ancient monuments and records. Early Christianity was equally 
culpable with fanatical Mohammedanism in the work of destruction. When 
the glory of Greece was in eclipse and forgotten, the peasant found that the 
Attic decrees were very convenient for doorsteps or pavement blocks, or, 
if mortar were needed, the state archives yielded excellent material for the 
lime-kiln. Even at the present day not a few inscriptions are broken into 
pieces by the peasant who, in his ignorance, believes that the mystic letters 
indicate treasure hidden within. On the other hand, the fact that these 
stones make good building material has been the means of saving hundreds 
of documents which might otherwise have perished. Many are still imbed- 
ded in the walls of the Acropolis and dwellings of Athens. In 1911 ten were 
found in a small foundation wall near the Propylaea. The history of some 
of the documents cannot be charged as uninteresting. A fragment of the 
Erechtheum building-inscription was used to fortify Athens in the Greek 
struggle for independence. The fragment has long since disappeared from 
view but the impression in the mortar remains and is legible. Another 
fragment was found by the English traveler, Chandler, and purchased from 
the owner. In order to make the stone more portable, he intrusted it to 
a stonecutter to chip away the back, which was still covered with 
cement. Mr. Dinsmoor has recently discovered that the stone was opistho- 
graphic, and that the distinguished traveler was thus guilty of unconscious 
vandalism. 

The secretary-cycle is not mentioned as a means of dating Attic inscrip- 
tions, though Larfeld is apparently aware of Ferguson’s researches. Whatever 
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may be the differences between the cycles constructed by Ferguson or 
his critics, all are fully agreed upon the existence of some form of tribal 
rotation in the third and second centuries. Secondly, in his directions for 
publishing a newly discovered text Larfeld fails to mention the best and most 
accurate way of reproducing the inscription, namely, by photography. 

A full account of the alphabets is given in the third section with a good 
résumé of all the theories concerning origins and variations. While dis- 
carding the Greek tradition that Boeotia was the original home of the alpha- 
bet on Greek soil, Larfeld believes that the Phoenician letters were first 
adopted at Delphi about the tenth century and thence spread over Greece 
so rapidly that the complete form was not developed, but that additions 
were made in each separate locality. This presupposes that Delphi was 
an important trade and literary center as early as the Trojan War. The 
evidence does not bear out such a theory. The traditional account is as 
satisfactory as the one which Larfeld seeks to establish. If the Delphian 
priesthood had first adopted the Phoenician symbols they would have taken 
care that the tradition would be established giving the credit to Apollo. 
It is much more likely that Phoenician colonists adapted their native char- 
acters to the language of the subject people, which in turn imposed itself 
on the conquerors. The rapid spread of the new idea is more likely due to 
merchantmen than to the work of the priesthood. Various districts have 
different characters for certain sounds, usually non-Phoenician. In these 
cases the symbols were not transmitted by Greeks who were familiar with 
the sounds, but more likely by foreign traders. If the Phoenician merchants 
divided their Greek territory into spheres of influence in commercial rela- 
tions we can readily understand how errors in transmission might have 
remained uncorrected in particular districts. No single theory, however, 
can explain all the divergences, some of which must have developed between 
the tenth and eighth centuries, when the art of writing seems to have been 
confined to a few who, writing on parchment, gradually developed certain 
characteristics in separate localities just as different styles of writing devel- 
oped in the different monasteries of Europe. 

More than a third of the book was taken up with formulas of Greek 
inscriptions. Here Larfeld’s adaptation of his previous work is not only 
useless but senseless. To the general reader the formulas are without interest ; 
to the specialist the abridgment is valueless for he must always consult the 
larger work to which Larfeld himself constantly refers the reader. There 
are also many meaningless abbreviations, the key to which can be found only 
in the main collection. It would have been better if this entire section had 
been omitted. The usefulness of the book would not have been diminished 
and the cost would have been materially reduced. Apart from this defect 
Professor Larfeld has carried out the abridgment of his larger work most 


satisfactorily. 
ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Homerische Probleme. II. Die Komposition der Odyssee. By Dr. 
EK. BELZNER. Teubner: Leipzig and Berlin, 1912. Pp. vii 
+271. Μ. 8. 


The second instalment of Dr. Belzner’s Homerische Probleme (for review 
of Part I see Classical Philology, VII, 379) is to be classed, broadly speaking, 
with the work of Rothe (Die Odyssee als Dichtung), Drerup, and other repre- 
sentatives of the recent tendency in Germany to study the poetical inten- 
tions and methods of Homeric poetry as we find it, instead of seeking too 
curiously for inconsistencies and interpolations. Such minute analyses of 
plot and the art of composition doubtless bring out many interesting points 
of view that may escape the less critical reader and are a much-needed cor- 
rective to the excesses of disintegrating criticism. But in respect of the 
main issue, common-sense will always be justified in resting its case on the 
plain fact that, whatever flaws minute inspection may discover in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, there exist no better-composed long poems in the world. The 
perfect plot is merely a philologian’s ideal. And similarly it is a quite suffi- 
cient reply to chorizontes ancient and modern to point out that world- 
literature offers no other example of two great poems by different authors so 
nearly alike as are the Iliad and Odyssey. 

For the unity of the Odyssey, Dr. Belzher advances two main arguments: 
its dramatic construction about the central theme of the suitors’ plot to 
assassinate Telemachus, and the breakdown of the disintegrators’ contention 
that the action of book ii is inconsistent with Athena’s advice to Telemachus 
in booki. On this point Belzner has discovered a knockdown argument. If 
Telemachus’ first speech in the assembly were all he had in mind to say, it 
must by Homeric analogy and psychological necessity conclude with a 
leidenschaftlichen Niedersetzen. ‘‘Telemachus miisste sich nach ii. 79 
eigentlich ostentativ niedersetzen.’”’ But he remains standing. And it 
inevitably follows that his further fierce warning to the suitors is not a new 
inspiration arising out of the debate, but the prosecution of the formed design 
with which he entered the assembly. 

In addition to the analysis of the plot, and 130 or more pages of Quel- 
lenanalyse, Belzner’s book presents an interesting study of the poet’s art 
under the two chief heads of ‘‘Fortgeschrittene Technik” and “ Primitive 
Technik.”” Apart from the repetition of formulas and other familiar topics, 
the chief example of ‘‘ Primitive Technik” is the Homeric poet’s alleged 
inability to narrate contemporaneous events. This favorite thesis of 
modern Homeric criticism Belzner develops with much acuteness. This 
is no place to set forth my reserves and skepticisms about the entire doctrine. 
I will content myself with one little illustration of the caution that- should be 
observed in such inquiries. According to Dr. Belzner, the fact that ‘der 
homerische Dichter kann keine zeitliche Parallel-Szenen schildern” was 
‘*schon von Aristarch erkannt” as is proved by the scholion on Jliad xii. 1: 
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ὅτι τὰ ἅμα γιγνόμενα οὐ δύναται ἅμα ἐξαγγέλλειν. ἐν ὅσῳ δὲ οὗτος ἰᾶτο, ἐκεῖναι 
ἐμάχοντο. But is it quite certain that this is Aristarchus’ meaning? A 
neighboring scholion explains (Dindorf 1. 413) διαφόρους yap πράξεις ἐν ἑνὶ 
θεῖναι καιρῷ ἀδύνατον, and this would surely seem to imply, not that Homer 
lacked die sprachliche Mittel to do it, but that the thing itself was impos- 
sible. The inadequacy of Homer’s powers of expression is not an idea 
which an ancient critic would be likely to entertain. 
PauL SHOREY 


Nemesios von Emesa: Quellenforschungen zum Neuplatonismus und 
seinen Anfdngen bet Posidonius. By WERNER WILHELM 
JaEGER. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1914. Pp. 
xi+148. M. 5. 


Neo-Platonism in one sense began with the first pupil of Plato, who 
hypostatized the symbolism of the Timaeus, the Parmenides, and the idea 
of good. In another sense it originated with the teachers of Plotinus. Its 
“beginnings’’ at any intermediate stage can be traced only by a Quellen- 
forschung whose methods and postulates are still open to debate. Such 
inquiries rest largely upon two tacit assumptions: (1) later Platonists could 
not, or did not, consult the Platonic texts, but took their quotations always, 
as modern philologians do sometimes, at second hand; (2) each of them 
relied mainly on some one secondary source which, in spite of the enormous 
gaps in the literary record, we can discover by parallels in rhetorical, phil- 
osophical or Platonic commonplace. They followed their authority slavishly 
and were rarely capable of any intelligent interpolation or modification. 
These postulates make wild work in the study of Cicero’s, Plutarch’s, and 
Philo’s relations to their sources. They are of course much more plausible 
in the case of a late and less significant writer such as Nemesios. But even 
here, I think, their systematic and uncompromising application may mislead. 

Dr. Jaeger begins his investigation with the account of the psychology 
of φαντασία, etc., in Nemesios, pp. 171-73. The text and meaning of 
Nemesios here are in my opinion quite simple and present no serious problem. 
He gives first in his own terminology his own Platonizing eclectic view. 
The mind has three faculties, φανταστικόν, διανοητικόν, and μνημονευτικόν. 
This broad use of φανταστικόν for the generalized faculty of sense-perception 
and imagination is found also at the close of the preceding chapter. It can 
be traced back to Aristotle’s De anima 432A, 31, and appears, I think, 
in the ‘‘Epicurean”’ psychology of Cassius in Plutarch’s Brutus, chap. 37. 
Modern psychology would ratify it for many purposes. The words dav 
tacia and davracrov Nemesios appropriates for a particular imagination 
and the object corresponding toit. An ‘“‘empty” affection, without objective 
correlate, he designates as φάντασμα. All this is commonplace of post- 
classical philosophic culture colored by Stoicism. But for a further Stoie 
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refinement Nemesios has no use. The Stoics’ love of terminological sym- 
metry led them sometimes to distinguish, not only the φάντασμα and the 
φανταστόν, but also their supposed subjective correlates. Corresponding to 
the unreal φάντασμα they assumed an unreal or “inane” mental state or 
faculty, the φανταστικόν, a shade of meaning suggested in part by general 
usage and passages of Plato’s Sophist, but taken as a rigid distinction, prac- 
tically superfluous from the point of view both of science and of linguistic 
convenience. It is the same faculty of the mind that is excited from within 
in the case of the φάντασμα and from without in the case of the φανταστόν. 
In hallucination, as in Aristotelian pure thought, the object and the mental 
state coincide. Usage may confound the two, or it may objectify the hal- 
lucination, but does not then really need a second term to designate its 
subjective aspect. Lucretius’ dog waking from dreams pursues inania 
cervorum simulacra. This naive confusion of subjective and objective works 
no practical inconvenience. And the appropriation of φανταστικόν for the 
subjective aspect or faculty of hallucination deprives us of a convenient 
synonym for the imaginative faculty as a whole. The word φαντασώ, from 
Aristotle down, is sometimes used for a particular imagination, sometimes 
for the general faculty. Nemesios, adopting the Stoic distinctions thus far, 
uses it of a particular imagination answering to an objective correlate φαν- 
ταστόν, employing φάντασμα for a hallucination that lacks such a correlate. 

But though Nemesios (like Plutarch De solert. an. 3) rejects or ignores the 
special Stoic use of φανταστικόν, he proceeds to give the Stoic classification 
that results from this refinement of terminology and sets forth seriatim the 
Stoic definitions of φαντασία, φανταστόν, φανταστικόν, and φάντασμα. He 
adds dryly in the tone of Plutarch’s and Cicero’s criticisms of Stoicism 
that the difference is only a matter of terminology: ἡ δὲ διαφωνώ τούτοις 
περὶ τὴν ἐναλλαγὴν μόνην γέγονε τῶν ὀνόματων. This apparently refers to 
their use οὗ φανταστικόν nearly in the sense of his φάντασμα, and his 
employment of φανταστικόν for the entire faculty, and his neglect to pro- 
vide an unnecessary special term for the ‘‘objective” sense of φάντασμα. 
All this, as I have said, was the merest commonplace for an educated Greek 
of the Empire. Nemesios may have learned it in the philosophical lecture- 
room, or refreshed his memory from some lost handbook. It is idle to seek 
for his sources. 

Dr. Jaeger’s dealings with this passage illustrate once more the pitfalls 
which vigorous and rigorous method digs for the feet of the most brilliant 
scholar. He begins by drawing up two sets of definitions in parallel columns 
under the respective rubrics ἀνώνυμοι and Στωικοί, This is slightly mis- 
leading, as it may induce the reader to suppose that Nemesios himself uses 
the heading ἀνώνυμοι, and it ignores the probability that the so-called 
‘‘anonymous”’ definitions are simply the conceptions of Nemesios through- 
out his treatise, whencesoever derived. Dr. Jaeger next finds a problem 
in the fact that the order of Nemesios’ definitions is not the same as that 
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of the four which he quotes as Stoic. It of course could not be, since Nemesios 
begins with the general faculty φανταστικόν. Dr. Jaeger’s comment 
is: ‘‘Aber schon Nemesios oder seine Quelle bemerkt dass sie sich durch 
die Umstellung der Worter . . . . unterscheiden.” I have already quoted 
and paraphrased Nemesios’ words, and need only point out (1) that Dr. 
Jaeger’s interpretation omits μόνην (i.e., nur), and (2) that ἐναλλαγήν pre- 
sumably does not mean Umstellung but rather the substitution of one thing 
for another, a change of terminology in short. -It may of course sometimes 
mean vicissim, but it would not normally mean, and certainly does not here 
mean, the Umstellung of the items in the series. Dr. Jaeger’s next point is 
“416 befremdende Bestimmung des φανταστικόν als διάκενος ἑλκυσμός die 
in der anderen Reihe zum Phantasma gesetzt wird.”’ This is not quite 
exact. Nemesios calls the φάντασμα a πάθος διάκενον, which he could well 
do, since he uses φάντασμα for particular cases of that which the Stoics 
designate generally as φανταστικόν, and for which he, as we have seen, felt 
no need of a general faculty name. It would perhaps be overrefining to 
suggest that he avoids ἑλκυσμός or διελκυσμός, because, though he himself 
uses φάντασμα in the subjective sense of the πάθος, he instinctively felt that 
ἑλκυσμός was inappropriate to the objective coloring of the word in ordi- 
nary and in Stoic usage. At any rate, he does not use it of φάντασμα, as 
Dr. Jaeger’s hasty sentence seems to imply that he does. 

In the attempted solution of the problems he has thus raised, Dr. Jaeger 
proceeds to quote Chrysippus’ definition of φάντασμα from Diocles of 
Magnesia in Diogenes Laertius 7. 50-51, δόκησις διανοίας οἷα γίνεται κατὰ 
tous ὕπνους. His comment on this is: ‘‘Die δόκησις allen kann man 
beschreiben als πάθος διάκενον ἀπ᾽ οὐδενὸς φανταστοῦ γιγνόμενον wie der 
namenlose Doxograph bei Nemesios es tut. Mit der Bestimmung bei 
Aetios veremigt sie sich nicht so ohne weiteres.’”’ This is inexact. The 
words quoted occur in Nemesios, but they are not applied to δόκησις, a 
word which he does not use throughout the passage. There is, for the rest, 
no problem in δόκησις διανοίας if we only bear in mind the full meaning 
of the words. Both emphasize the unreal character of the phantasma. 
Δόκησις says that it is only an “opinion,’”’ merely seems real, and διανοίας 
that it is within, not without, the mind. This common meaning of διάνοια, 
often overlooked, is found already in Plato; cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, 
note 341. There is no difficulty in this. The only difficulty is that Chry- 
sippus, as quoted by Diocles, seems to neglect the Stoics’ own hairsplitting 
distinction between φάντασμα and φανταστικόν and uses φάντασμα for the 
subjective state. Aristotle often thus relapses from the strict observance 
of his own distinctions, and, if we may believe Plutarch, nothing was com- 
moner in Chrysippus. Dr. Jaeger, however, proceeds to infer that the whole 
tradition of the distinction between φάντασμα and φανταστικόν as it now 
stands in our text of ‘‘Aetios,”’ “ist falsch.”” The treatment of φανταστικόν 
as a noun, he thinks, is merely a mistaken deduction from its use as an 
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adjective in the definition of ¢dvracpa.... ᾧ ἐφελκόμεθα κατὰ τὸν 
φανταστικὸν Sudxevov ἑλκυσμόν, etc. Nemesios, he argues, perceived this 
error and partially corrected it. Nemesios’ Stoic definition of φανταστικὸν 
(which omits the ἐστι of ‘‘Aetios’”’), he holds, is not strictly a definition, 
but a sentence in which the word is an adjective. Unfortunately for this 
theory, there is no probability that φανταστικὸν is an adjective in the sen- 
tence φανταστικὸν δὲ τὸν διάκενον διελκυσμὸν ἄνευ davracrov. It is the 
third, not as in Jaeger’s table the first, in a series of four sentences, in 
every one of which the corresponding word is a noun. It is obviously a 
noun, as Dr. Jaeger, if I have understood him rightly, admits in the corre- 
sponding nominative sentence of ‘‘Aetios,”’ von Arnim, Stotcorum fragmenta, 
II, p. 22, quoted by Jaeger. Both are developments of the statement Xpvorx- 
πος διαφέρειν ἀλλήλων φησὶ τέτταρα ταῦτα; and the other three members of 
the group are clearly nouns. As I explained in the beginning, the Stoic 
fondness for terminological symmetry would naturally make a noun of it to 
balance on the subjective side the objective φάντασμα, and so make finer or 
more explicit distinctions than the ordinary man requires. There is no basis, 
then, for the structure of hypothesis which Dr. Jaeger builds on this sentence. 

It is clearly impossible to give to the entire book the kind of scrutiny 
I have bestowed on these three obscure and subtle pages. I have read it 
with interest, though with a growing sense of insecurity as I moved on from 
conjecture to conjecture up to the final apotheosis of Posidonius as the one 
transmitter to later antiquity and the Renaissance of the high authentic 
gospel of poetic and scientific monism latent in Plato’s Timaeus. I suspect 
Dr. Jaeger of overestimating the influence of Posidonius, whom he celebrates 
with an eloquence that recalls the comment of Strabo on Posidonius’ own 
style: συνενθουσιᾷ ταῖς ὑπερβολαῖς. On the other hand, I think he underesti- 
mates Nemesios, who, though not a critical modern philologian, was, like 
many of the later Greeks at whom it is the fashion to sneer, a fairly 
intelligent man. These, however, are too large questions to be settled in 
a review. I distrust the assumptions of the method of Quellenforschung and 
text analysis of which Dr. Jaeger is so brilliant a practitioner. But whether 
I am right or wrong in this, an occasional admonition as to the need of greater 
caution in the interpretation of the evidence can do no harm. I cannot 
believe that so competent a scholar as Dr. Jaeger would, if working less 
rapidly, and unpledged to the maintenance of a thesis, reaffirm all of the 
interpretations to which I have taken exception. But however that may 
be, students of Nemesios are not so numerous in these days that they can 
afford to quarrel. And I trust that Dr. Jaeger and his teachers will not 
misunderstand the frank liberty of signed criticism, which is the policy of 
this journal.! Its pages are always open to brief rectifications of any errors 
of fact in such a criticism. Opinions, of course, must differ. That is a part 


of the interest of the game. 
Pau, SHOREY 
18ee Classical Philology, VII, 91. 
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Die Rede gegen Evandros (Lysias xxvi). Von Dr. E. Leisi. Frauen- 
feld: Huber & Co., 1912. Pp. 17. 


Modern criticism has assigned to Lysias several speeches which the 
ancient critics regarded as spurious, e.g., X, XXii, Xxx; it has occasionally 
reversed the process and rejected one which was not formerly called into 
question (as, for instance, the Epitaphios ii). The foregoing study purports 
to be an investigation of the evidence for and against the authenticity of 
oration xxvi—the speech against Evandros, candidate for Archon, appearing 
before the official examining board at Athens. 

An account of the purpose and character of these public examinations 
is followed by an illuminating discussion of the occasion and circumstances 
of the speech’s delivery. A lucid translation is then given, which is virtually 
an interpretation of the text. 

In his criticism of the oration Dr. Leisi observes its importance as a 
document for determining the state of mind which prevailed among Athenian 
radicals toward the erstwhile partisans of the oligarchy in the period following 
the Peloponnesian War. A few inherent chronological discrepancies are 
pointed out. There is an unusually large number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in the 
speech—words and constructions not uncommon in themselves, but not 
appearing elsewhere in Lysias. In the simple vocabulary and sentence- 
structure, the dearth of rhetorical figures, and even in smoothness and grace 
of diction, the speech measures up to the Lysianic standard mentioned by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De Lys. Jud. 3). In the adaptation of lan- 
guage to character and circumstances (ἠθοποιία), Leisi thinks the speech 
distmctly un-Lysianic. By his sincerity and the even tenor of his ways, the 
usual client in Lysias always commands respect and confidence; there 
is now and then a touch of playful, inoffensive humor, like that of the Cripple 
in oration xxiv. The speaker in oration xxvi is a violent and impetuous 
character, manifestly lacking in humor. He is disrespectful in his references 
to the judges. The grave charges brought against his opponent will many 
of them not bear the scrutiny of careful examination. That inherent con- 
vincing power (πειστικόν), ascribed to Lysias by Dionysius, is utterly lack- 
ing here. The similarity in form and matter to the Lysianic type, the 
striking dissimilarity in tone, and the unwonted failure of the language to 
carry conviction convince Dr. Leisi that the oration, while spurious as it 
stands, was probably originally adapted from a speech of Lysias. 

The helpful exposition of collateral facts, the translation, and trenchant 
criticism make this investigation a welcome contribution to the scant liter- 
ature on this oration. 

J. E. HoLLincswortTH 

WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


MARTIN LUTHER D’OOGE 
IN MEMORIAM 


American scholars lose one of their oldest and best-beloved colleagues by 
the death on September 12 of Professor M. L. D’Ooge. Though his physical 
vigor had slackened of late, the vivacity and gentle gaiety of his spirit were 
never more pleasantly manifested than just before his death. One day he 
greeted his friends with the geniality that endeared him to all; the next, he 
was no More—a veritable euthanasia. 

Born in the Netherlands in 1839, he came to this country in early youth. 
Though he retained a lively interest in the country of his ancestors, he was 
heartily American in his feelings. He was graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1862, and in 1867 became a member of the faculty, a connec- 
tion which lasted until he retired in 1912. His residence was broken only 
by a period of study in Leipzig—where he heard, among others, Curtius and 
Lipsius, and took the doctorate in 1872—and again in 1886, when he was 
director of the School of Classical Studies in Athens. For over forty years 
he was active in teaching, and a host of pupils owe him their introduction to 
Greek life and thought. 

Mr. D’Ooge was a man of varied interests. Traveling widely in his 
vacations, he knew men and cities of many countries. He shared the 
administrative work of the University, serving as dean for several years. In 
matters of civic, political, and religious importance he always bore his part. 
Particularly charming were his relations with younger people. Many of his 
junior associates recall with gratitude the hospitality and sympathy that he 
showed them when they were new to their surroundings. 

Mr. D’Ooge’s studies in Germany bore fruit in his editions of the Oration 
on the Crown and the Antigone, which have been used by thousands of stu- 
dents. But he is now best known by his scholarly work, The Acropolis of 
Athens, which embodies the results of years of study and of repeated examina- 
tions of the monuments. During the last year of his life he made a transla- 
tion of Nicomachus’ Arithmetic, which, it is hoped, may soon be published 
in a series of contributions to the history of science. 

In all his work Mr. D’Ooge’s attitude was that of a true humanist. 
Firm in his belief in the value of ancient thought to the modern world, he 
devoted himself with unfailing enthusiasm to the interpretation of the 
immortal poets and orators of Greece. For that labor of love, and for his 
gracious and amiable personality, his pupils and colleagues will gratefully 
cherish his memory. 

C. B. 
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Apuleius, Metamorphoses, ed. Helm 
357 {.; Metamorphoses ii. 30, reading 
defended 454 f. 

arbitrators, perjury before 1 ff.; han- 
dling of documents by 4 f. 

archaizing in Homer 161 

Archestratos, expedition of 34 f., 44f., 
46-48, 52 

Aristeus, arrival in Potidaea 34f., 44, 
48 f., 52 

Aristophanes Vesp. 1141-42 discussed 
$26 ff. 

Aristotle, De gen. et corr., archetype 
211; Meteor., title 194-95; MSS of 
188-97; common descent of MSS 
198-94; passages unwarrantably 
adduced as evidence of common 
descent 190-98; stemma 194-206, 
211, 218, 214; relative value of MSS 
211-18; archetype and other lost 
MSS 208-11; peculiarities of E 314 
family 202-5; Greek commentators 
193-94, 205-8; age of codex J 189; 
Bekker’s edition 188, 213-14; pas- 
sages discussed, 340633 202, 341a9 
194, 344a12 208, 346a9 194, 349020 
208, 350028 202, 352b5 208, 354625 
204, 358623 190, 358630 208, 35962 
208, 360a26 204, 365611 209, 366431 
214, 368612 198, 370627 198, 373a21- 
29 191, 375622 208, 383b18-32 192, 
384a30 208, 384b14-15 208, 38653 
210, 386b4—5 204, 210, 387a31 198, 
387627 192, 389615 205; mediaeval 
versions of 297 ff. 


article as test of the Homeric language 
169 

Attica, invasion of 35, 837}., 40f., 
43, 51, 52 


bee-culture in Vergil 406 

Beneventan script, Loew 99 ff. 

biduum, meaning of 82 ff. 

Bithynicus, Pompeius, correspondence 
with Cicero 482 ff. 

Boeotians, four senates of 381 ff. 


Caesar in Gaul and Britain, Holmes 
89 ff.; annals of, Sihler 844 ἢ; 
school editions of Bellum Gallicum, 
Sleeman and Hodges 346 f. 

Callias, expedition of 84 f., 44£., 48f., 
52 


Carteia 371 f. 

Catullus 95 interpreted 449 ff.; doctus 
Catullus 222 f. 

Chadhir-legend and the romance of 
Alexander, Friedlaender 886 f. 

Chronological table for 482-31 52 

Cicero, De offictis tr. Walter Miller 
470; De finibus bonorum et malorum. 
tr. Rackham 470; Fam. vi. 16, 17 
(correspondence with Bithynicus) 
482; Cicero’s judgment of Lucretius 
217; men’s names in 886 ff. 

Cippus Abellanus, note on 218 

cities of Noricum mentioned by Eugip- 
pius 172 ff. 

cognomen 386 ff. 

colonia Mariana 814 

coloniae civium Romanorum, change in 
character 366 

colonies, distribution of in the prov- 
inces 378 f.; founded without special 
enabling act 375; ownership of land 
in the 878; of Ti. Gracchus 367; of 
veterans 374; colonizing plans of Ὁ. 
Gracchus, objections of senate to 
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400 


368-71; colonizing plans of Rullus 
376, of Caesar 8376-79; transmarine 
369-71 

Columella, indebted to Vergil 410 

comedy, Roman, wing-entrances in 
411 ff. 

commercialism and colonial policy 367 f. 

constitutional antiquities of early 
Italian towns 108 ἴ. 

contaminatio practiced by Seneca with 
regard to the confusing of literary 
types 139 

councils at Sparta 41 ff., 45, 60 [., 52 

Culex 407; reading of 405 


Danube provinces, scene of the activity 
of St. Severinus 171 ff. 

Demosthenes, Or. xlv. 17 discussed 
76 ff.; Or. xviii. 26 interpreted 77 ff.; 
Orations, Vol. I, ed. Fuhr 478; the 
will in Apollodorus vs. Phormion 76 

dicere non possum quam 220 

Didache, studies on the Latin version 
of the, Wohleb 110 f. 

digamma, as test of Homeric language 
158 f. 

doctus Catullus 222 

documents, handling of in public arbi- 
trations 4 f. 

D’Ooge, Martin Luther, 
notice 488 


obituary 


Economic situation in Noricum as 
described by Eugippius 182 ff. 

elegiac poets, Roman, selections, ed. 
Harrington 362 ff. 

entrances, in Roman comedy 411 ff. 

essays by Skutach, edited by Kroll 
387. 

essays of Verrall 224 

Etesian winds 46 

etst 221 

Eucrates, Macedonian expedition of 
35 f., 48-45, 50, 52 

Eugippius, and the closing years of the 
province of Noricum Ripense 166 ff.; 
biographical details 168 ff.; literary 
style 170 ff. 
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Euripides, Cyclops 218, and Odyssey 
ix. 206-98 442 ff.; Iph. Taur. 64 ff. 
emended 81; Hec. 1013, Valcken- 
aer’s correction accepted 82 


exspectare donec 221 


feminism 148 ff. 

fidem facere 219 

Srequentdre discussed 217 

forum, significance of exit ad forum 
425; location of exit ad forum 411 ff. 


Galba’s principate, Barbagallo on 
$47 ff. 

Galen, works, edd. Mewaldt-Helmreich- 
Westenberger $60 ff. 

generals, Athenian 433-32, 58; 432-31 
63 

genitive, partitive with neuter plural 
220; with προλαμβάνειν, character 
of 77 ἢ. 

gens, familia in Suetonius 446 ff. 

gladiatorial combats 147 

Gospels, primitive texts of, Clark 228 f. 


habere c. gen. prettt 221 

Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, its account of 
the Boeotian league 381 

Hellenotamiai, payments for expedi- 
tions made through 36 f., 48 f. 

Herodotus v. 51 discussed 331 

Hippocrates περὶ ἑβδομάδων and ita 
versions, Roscher $52 f.; Roscher’s 
views criticized by Boll 227 

History of Latin literature, Teuffel’s, 
revised by Kroll-Skutsch 226 f. 

History of Greek literature, Meillet 
229 f. 

Homer, caesura as aid to interpretation 
438 ff.; Od. ix. 296-98, ‘‘unmixed 
milk,” and Eur. Cyc. 218 442; com- 
position of Odyssey, Belzner 482; 
Finsler on 236 ff.; oneness of the 
Homeric language 151 ff. 

Horace, attitude of, to Catullus 279 ff.; 
references of, to Tigellius 270 ff.; 
Carm. ii. 3. 17-20 interpreted 466; 
odes and epodes tr. by Bennett 467 
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horti, of the Romans 410 
hyperbaton 27 


Iliad, Odyssean books of the 156 f.; 
Ménts as kernel of 157; Iliad and 
Odyssey, dissection of by means of 
linguistic tests 161 ff., alleged differ- 
ence in language 154 f.; studies on, 
Bethe 389 ff. 

Infinitive, historical, conditions unfa- 
vorable to it 54 ff.; its use in first- 
century epic poetry due to Vergil’s 
influence 60-ff.; its use in Christian 
poetry 64 ff.; peculiarities of its use 
in late prose 67 ff.; its final disap- 
pearance in verse 67, in prose 71- 
72; list of passages where it occurs 
after the Augustan age 72-74 

inscriptions, Greek, collections for 
illustrative purposes, Nachmanson- 
Laudien 112; photographic repro- 
ductions of, Kern 478; handbook of, 
Larfeld, 479 

Isocrates, influence on Cicero, Diony- 
sius, and Aristides, Hubbell 238 


Julian, works translated by Wright 
281 f. 


laurestinus, in Vergil 409 

laurus silvestris 408 

law, Attic, see arbitrators, wills 

Lesbian a: for @ and » 216 f. 

Letters, Seneca’s a complete handbook, 
loosely constructed, on the science 
of living 149f.; their method of 
composition and their style 142 ff.; 
wide scope of the 143 ff. 

lexica, repertorium of Latin 357 

“liturgical” element, the avoidance of 
which by Seneca marked an epoch 
189 

Livy, book xxvii, ed. Campbell 240 

Lucilius, his identity and character, 
144 

Lucretius, iii. 391 ff. 27 ff.; ii. 894— 
930 29 ff.; the archetype of, Merrill 
$61f.; corruption in the MSS of, 
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Merrill 361 f.; Cicero’s judgment of 
217 
Lysias xxvi, Leisi 487 


Maecenas, Seneca’s aversion from ora- 
tory of his type 144 f. 

Maeterlinck, reaction toward Seneca 
141 

manere 221 

Maximus of Tyre xvii. 8, emended 
462 f. 

Menander, “Adn\a Δράματα (Fr. 734 Καὶ.) 
26 

milk, use of 442 

military situation in Noricum as 
described by Eugippius 176 ff. 

montes, meaning of 409 

Montesquieu, on Seneca 141 

Morychus in Aristoph. Vesp. 1141-42 
829 

Mythology, Omphalos, Roscher 462 


Names, men’s in Cicero 386 ff. 

Narbo Martius, establishment due to 
commercial influence 372 ἴ.; owner- 
ship of land 378; outside of Italy 378 

Nemesjus of Emesa, Jaeger 483 

nist quod 220 

Noricum Ripense, located 171; its 
rivers 172; its cities 172 ff.; tribes 
of barbarians in its vicinity 176 ff.; 
military situation of 180ff.; eco- 
nomic situation of 182 ff.; religious 
situation of 184 ff.; abandonment 
of 186 ff. 


Odyssey, language of the ‘“‘contin- 
uation” of the 157; studies on, 
Thompson 101 ff.; illustrations of, 
from ancient art, Miller 114 f. 

oriental religious movements and 
Christian origins, Norden on 92 ff. 

orientation, Greek modes of 227 f. 

Ovid, Heroides, Giessen codex of, 
Roese 853 ff.; Met. 10.98 408 


Palladius I. xxxvii. 2 405 
Palma $71 f. 
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papyri, Oxychynchian, school edition, 
Laudien 112f.; Halenses, edition 
of 118f.; Jandanae, Kalbfleisch 
234 {.; Giessen, Kornemann-Meyer 
234f.; Hamburg, Meyer 234 f:; 
Lille, Jouguet 234 f. 

Pasion, his will and its seals 76 f. 

Peloponnese, Athenian expedition 
about 36-39, 52 

Perdiccaa vs. Athens 47, 60 

peregre, significance of exit 426; posi- 
tion of exit 411 ff. 

periods of life, ancient views on, Boll 
227 f. 

perjury, before arbitrators 1 ff. 

Petronius, sources of comic effect in 
260 ff.; translation by Heseltine 
349 f. 

Philocrates, archonship of 457 

philosophy, Posidonius and neo-Pla- 
tonism 483 

Phormio, Potidaean expedition of 36, 
41, 44, 45, 50, 52 

pinus, corruption for tinus 406 ff. 

Plataea, date of attack upon 34f., 
87f., 40f., 46, 48f., 51, 52 

Plato, Epist. vi spurious 87f.; early 
works of, Pohlens 96 ff.; von Arnim 
834 {.; Gorgias 503D emended 38286 f.; 
date of Phaedrus, Barwick 280 f. 

Plautus, entrances and exits in, see 
comedy; lexicon to, Lodge 96; 
Miles Gl. 393 f. 26 

Pliny, N.H. xv. 30 [39]. 127 408; xvii. 
11. 60 408 

Pliny the Younger, MS tradition of the 
Letters ὃ 

politics, contrast between Roman and 
Alexandrian 146 f. 

Pollentia 371 f. 

Pollux, evidence for exits on Greek 
stage 412 

pre-Hellenic civilization, Dussaud 460 

Posidonius, see philosophy 

Potidaea, date of battle at 34f., 41- 
46, 52; date of revolt of 34f., 41, 
45, 47 ff., 51, 52; siege of 36, 41, 
60 f., 52; Athenian expeditions 
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against 34-36, 41, 43 ff., 48 ff.; 
Aristeus at 34f., 44, 48 f., 52 

praenomen 886 ff. 

prepositions, as test of Homeric lan- 
guage 169 ff. 

πρόθυρον, function of, in production of 
Greek plays 117 

προλαμβάνειν with the genitive 77 ff. 

pronunciation of Latin, Westaway on 
232 ff. 

prophecy as a dramatic motif, Staeh- 
lin 366 ff. 

provincial, the, his wealth, ability, and 
political prominence bring envy 
upon him 139 f. 

pseudo-Longinus περὶ ὕψους, studies on, 
Mutschmann 109 f. 

pseudo-Xenophon πολιτεία ᾿Αθηναίων, 
ed. Kalinka 8382 1. 


quantum sciam 221 


religious situation at Noricum in the 
days of St. Severinus 184 ff. 

rivers of Noricum mentioned by Eugip- 
pius 172 

Rigians, in the days of St. Severinus 
177 ff. 

rus, position of exit 480-31 


σάγμα $27 fi. 

Salii, priesthood of, Cirilli 108 ff. 

Sannaszaro, Jacopo, Piscatory Eclogues, 
ed. Mustard 471 

seals of wills 75 f. 

Seneca, Apolocyntosis, translated by 
Rouse 849f.; adverse reception of 
his style by contemporaries and 
immediate successors 140;  char- 
acter and career of, in the opinion 
of his contemporaries 140; his rela- 
tion to the church, the Renaissance, 
the Elizabethan period, and the age 
of Rousseau 140f.; independence, 
lack of indebtedness to one particu- 
lar school, informality 142f.; Epp. 
mor., ed. Hense 105 

Sextus Empiricus, Πρὸς Γραμματικούς 
126, emended 218 f. 
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slavery 146 f. 

Sophocles, Antig. 1281, punctuation of 
81f.; translated by Storr 464 ff. 
Statius, influence of art on the poetry 

of, Duncan 368 ff. 

St. Augustine, Seneca shows the way 
toward his autobiographic method 
142 

St. Severinus, and the closing years of 
the province of Noricum Ripense 
166 ff. 

Suetonius, De grammaticis 5 emended 
84 ff.; use of gens and familia in 
446 ff. 

syntax, Latin, studies on, Baehrens 
106 ff. 


Tacitus Hist. 1.40 discussed and inter- 
preted 321 ff. 

Terence, Andria 971-72 26f.; en- 
trances and exits in, seecomedy — 

Teuffel’s history of Latin literature 
revised by Kroll-Skutsch 226 f. 

textual criticism, recent developments 
in, Clark 94 f. 
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Theocritus, Jd. viii, defended as 
genuine, Rostagni 105; xxii. 31-32 
interpreted 455 

Thucydides, i. 61 emended 49; ii. 2 
emended 35, 37, 46, 51, 52 

Tibullus ii. 6. 8: addendum 466 

Tigellius, in Horace Serm. i. 2. 3; i. 3. 
4, etc. 270 ff. 

tinus, the, in Vergil 406 ff. 

treaties, Roman republican, Tdaubler 
$41 ff. 

tribes of barbarians mentioned by 
Eugippius 176 ff. 


uigilans dormire, 
etc. 26 ff. 


somniare, tertere, 


Vergil, Aeneid ii. 377 29; G. iv. 112 
emended 405 ff.; G. iv. 141 emended 
405 ff.; numerical phraseology in, 
Clark 860 f. 

Vetruvius, evidence for exits of Roman 
actors 411 


wills, sealing of by witnesses 76 f. 
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